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DescRif^rio"^.' 

I^a'ptir, between ir 28' and I8*> «8' laiaiodi^ «((4 79* 24' 

** 76® 6J' east ldiigito4.0, partly in titio Xi^obi^ ttaoean i lapaartly 
Bombw Kjgndtak, baa an at«a ff i>797'0qnai» muea.^ a 
^ ipn of 688,500 or 110 to tb« sqnalo laU^ and a roaliMiibto 
Iwd revennd of about £120,000 (Bs. 12,00)1800).* 

Thia diatriot ia tbo moat easterly part of tbe Boml^y Presid^IlkiBy, 
boiuii^ separated from tbe west oof^ by an avers^ distanoo of about 
130 miles. It forms a belt of land about 1 10 miles from north to 
limnth and varying in breadth from fifty mftes in the south and, 
Boventy-five miles in the centre to about five miles in the extreme 
nortb* On the north and north-east the Bhima river separates it 
from Sholnpur, the Ak^kot state, and the Niadm^s territory ; on tho 
east and aoilth-east it is bounded by the Sdgar district of Shdrdpnr 
and tho Rdichur Doab, both belonging to 11. H. iSn NisaShn ; on the 
sonth by the Nizdm's districts of Knshtagi and Bhindgal and the 
Bon sub-division of Dhdrwar; on the south-west the Malprabha 
eeparates it from Navalgnnd in Dhdrwdr and the Rdmdnrg state ; 
and on tho west it is bounded by the states of Torgal, Mndhol, and 
•Tamkhandi, the Athni snb-division of Belgaum, the Jath ai^ Ka- 
rajgi states, and Mangalvodha in Sangli. Some outlying villages, 
single or in grotms, are scattored in tho Nizdm’s dominions to the 
oast, and in we Jath, Jamkhandi, and Bamdurg states to the west. 

For administrative purposes the district is distributed over eight 
snb-divisious, of which five, Indi, Bijdpur, Sindgi, Bdgevddi, and 
Muddobihdl, are to the north, and throe, Bdj^kot, Hungund, and 
Bddami, to tho south of the Krishna. As miown in the following 
statement these sub-divisions hove an average area of 720 square 
miles, 167 villages, and about 80,000 people : 



* Exm^ Q^tSogjr Ais riliapteF is clilefly complisd from mstetial* supplied by Mr. 
-^niiae, O.S, * !nM pogmlatioB and Mirwae detsib wb for f^L 
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Cbapj^r I. 
Description. 

Aspect. 
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found a one, 

'*»4|P5ato bjytrfgh whi- 

Tli«^ forty Tiiiles north of Bijapiir, and the grea- ^rt of Sindgi 
to the f^ast oi lilj/ipiir^ are much like tho worst pi:rt^.^fSholApap and 
Indiipnr ii' I*n‘.>na. Thifc tract has all the features of the open 
Jhccani ap couii-ryj and has a strong resemblance to tho downs 
on h-' -mst < f IJii ift'slureand Aberdconshiro in east Sfxdland.. Hills 
tliereure none; oi the (»thcr hand it can hardly be called a plain 
for it is not flat, it is a succession of Inw lallnwy upWals banj of 
f»»’oos, gently rounded, and falling into interinediato narrf>w valleys. 
On tin) ujdands the soil, where ijliere is soil is- very shallow, tillage is 
mostly confined to tho valleys, which, enriched by the earth washed 
f romt he sl<ip(3S,yieldfair crops. The top of every third or bnirlli upland 
looks down a strt^iAn-bod fringed with wild date trees and occasionally 
with a cluster of or perhaps some fine old mangoes and 

tairiariiids. Among tho trees are one or two gardens and to one side 
of the gardens stands f ho village, A little further anf>theT grove 
of lij]e tn'es sliadi's the village temple. The whole forms a pleasing 
oasis fli the .surrounding desci’t. 'Flic barrenness of the country and 
t ho (Ireariuess of n{)laml after upland and valley after J^Hoy, each like 
tho last, are most depressing. Even t he villages seem to lack character 
and to be turned out on amiio standard plan. ^[Tiough they generally 
li(‘ oil the banks of a stream, except on tho best streams, tho 
villages ere seldom close enough to be within sight o^’ one anotln'r. 
All are much in the same style ; surrounded by a ruined wall with 
one or more gates, the houses one-storeyed built of trap plaster'd 
ivith mud and with a blind wall running all rouiiu ; so that, being 
llat-roofed, they give the iinprossiou of being deserted. 


In spite of its general barrenness tho trap country has excellent 
water.* Alany built wells yield a good supply, and stream.^ are 
comnioif in whose be<ls w'aiorcan gtMiorally bo found even in .bo hot 
wenthor. Tbo only irrigation is from widls by leather-bags watering 
two or thre^) acres along the stream-beds beside the villages. The 
only eoiisiderablo jiouds or reservoirs wliose w^uters are used for 
irrigation are those at MamJajiuraud Kamatgi in Bijapur. 

Ill all this monotonous stretch of country there is nothing that can 
be called a hill. Near the northern borders of Bijapur some uplands 
or wdls running cast and wx*st aland above the level of Che surround- 
ing country, but they are really not so liigli as the ridge south of 
Bijajmr which makes far less show, J)uriiig tho rains, when 
the uplands are green and tho valleys waving with millet, the efEect 
though tame is not unpleasing. But about March, when the crops 
aix* gone, when what spear-grass has not been burnt is bleached to 
a pale hay colour, when here and there tho naked black trap shows 
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in large patehe^ wlien the wSle stufa^ fivers noon -tide 

heat and burninir i lasts awoop^oross tKe |m''e8s sloped, tho country 
appears little t’lan doscNtb^ andrecalis tho old MasalniAn 

saying that tho Adil Shahi kiu^^a uhosc Bijapar as 'their capital 
because the deserts to the north of it provou<|©d any blockading 
army from besiectug Biiapur from dr t 

The Don \ alloy begins close to the Tl th of the old city of ^bjapur. 
This rich tract oi deop black soil cre ^ .. iio district from tsr. tr 
oast. The i\ ^ky tr p uj)l}aids disappear .u\> swee-^ s are mooL or? ,or 
and more grav irid in many parts * hero is ... true plaii The 
saltness of th0;;s»^ . favourable to crops and tre<^s. llutcxcep futhlml 
few trees are^lja.iutecl for fear of drawing bird.s which cai ;e great 
damage to the (Tops. Tho villages .ire chftfly close ij the Ihm river. 
They stand on little hillocks of gi’ay earth to which in iht cours' (»t 
ages the village building.s have materially added, h'iio I); u \4illey 
is badly off fur water. Wells aro scarce and whc.t water there is 
is brackish, fn the vallc^y, os in the Krishna vailoy further south, • 
tillage is much more careful thari^in the barren north, and the 
hiisbandimm arc much b(*tter off tjhn tlieir northern neighbours. 
In the famine in the Don valley granaries that had been closc'd 
for years wen^ opened, and many of the people inadc largo sums. 
In Febriuiry wdum the wlnde vailoy is a sheet of mffbnificeut niilh‘t, 
w'heaf :mi( 1 goldcni Intsumhi, tho prospect is (‘Xtromely rich. Ily 
April all i.s changed. Kvory crop except cotton is goiu», and tlio 
valley is a dusty dreary wash'. 

Tlic Doii valley and tin; rich alluvial plain of tho Krisliiia are 
soparaioJ 1)} a stretch of lijirrcn trap. x\flcr crossing tlio Kfishna 
by the ShohipHlr-Kahidgi road the country coniplc'tely chajiges. 
Instead of barb waving nplands i.s a ricli plain crossed from 
W(*at to cast l)y two lines of sandstone bills 2b0 to 300 feet 
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’A rm-iil wrio’r, tljcIatfiSir iMvia WfdilcrlHini, explainer] (Kortniglitly Uovi(!W, 
Nt'W Series, \X\'fn. i!e.”»-IL’2T), 1»>' tin* priM-rM of cxh.'iustion imdrr Kritisli rule, tlio 
chi' igc V hi h had dned to a ilunort tho jcalin i»f nijA)inr. Kir David WodthTimrn'.s idea 
that /u: cDiiiitry bc*t\ ecu Shohipur and liijdpur cvor.supjioitfd the city of Ihjafmr ia <k 
Titintiikco idea. That in MuKahnin tiuics aH at prcoi-nt tho lijranary of ’liijaj»up waa 
not to tho iiorUi (»!’ the city hut to the aouth in tho rich laud® ol the Dou valley ia 
provod liy the Iliiuhistiiui Don jtikkt' ku)t hhwtjn *Doii fic jtikhlcon k/tarjtttj that 

le If tJu- Don ’oc.*r8 crops who win cat (them) ; if tlic Don hears no i;n»p» who can 
eat? both nrnlcr the Jhjiipnr kings and under the .Mar/ithdrt the country to tlw* north 
of Bijai ij* was barren. In 1031 , daring the first Moglial >icge of lUj^jair, partly hccriusc 
the country round had been laid waste by the PnjAjmr trr^ops, the besieging force 
siitreicfl great hardships as ^fetching gnuss and fuel ironi long distances was a work 
of gi'eat toil to man and beaut.’ The siege lastcMl only twenty <lay», still men and 
beasts were .so ciipplcd fn»m want of food, that the Moghal army was forced to move 
from Bijilpur to some lie tter supplied part of the country (Kllif)tand l)owHon,Vri. .30), 
Forty yeari later (1071) the French traveller Bernier descri bed the country of BijUpur 
on the side of the MogliaU’ dominions, that is to the north, as very Jitlieult of accesH 
on account of tlie great scarcity of water, forage, and victuals. Tho city of Hijaj^ur, lie 
says, is \ery strong in a dry barren land ; there is almost no good w’ater but in the 
town (Histoiy' of the late Hevolutionof tho Groat Moglial [1671 1 'rranslation 171). In 
1702 Moore (Narrative, 337) described the twenty miles to tlic north and west of 
fiijdpuras stony, unarable, and not capable of improvement. Tn Non ember 1808, 
five years after the establishment of the Knglish as the paramount power had iiitro- 
duoed a beginning of order into tho Deccan, Sir James Mackintosh (Life, 1. 461, 
462), iKttwecn twenty-five and eleven miJes north of Biplpiir, .saw no living creature 
hut some pretty |ianKiaets, a partridge, a hare, and a herd of de«;r. In the clcveiir 
miles before i-caching Bijdpur ho was astonished hy the sight of two men on horse- 
back. 1’he plain w'as vast naked and uncultivated. 
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^ High wlioae sildv seem iroodV i^ogk the fxrodi^ is seldoot pflM “'V 
ihsa brushwood sod prickly *p^. 3%etdi^th^h ri^ ia!Mir% 
and yields UUls drnaking vstor#(M> ^hil . ws> milages Ma sloHad ' 

.. saoged aIou|^ the banks of rittrs or dlose to.Uie bases 5^,, 
T********* the *111118. Both the saages of hiits'.eurse.rimr^h-’eaat towards riiiL • 
Krishna, so that the gr^t blac^ soil flshtt is t&a east of B^galfcot ' 
and alofig theViOirih mmikgaod eareMuimoim to hiUs. Ja ; 
drinking'anjter ts hoarce, and the milages ase almost aUnikmg Urn" 

banks of t^e.Kris!^ e^of the Ohatpnhha after u passe*, ^trough the 
‘lielov Eklgalhot. '*Soatb of the seoondrange cd hlAs, in tbs raliey 
'in which oount^is ^lettepwooded ai^ 

rile soenci^ inipruves. It is at its best dnnhg and ^st afibet'^hs 
ri^s.)' Then the hills, tlftagh low and not covered with anything, 
better than somb, are all green ; the valley, dotted with low tree^ 
waves with eurly millet; and patches of red freshly* turned soU 
brighten the green. Further south all over B&ddmi and soath«we)^ 
r ipiungund there are more hills and they are rougher and ste^r. 
^Se black soil has given place to red sand, aud the timber if not 
fine is firequonh The villa^ on the light sandy soil of B&d&mi are 
•mall and poor, bat in east.Hungund, in the black plain of B^alkot, 
and along the ri^ Kriehni vailey are many largo and rich villages. 
Within we spacdHMtween the two ranges of hills lie several beautiful 
lakes, notably those near Kendur and Mnshtagiri. Below the 
duns of some of these lakes, as at Kendur, are pretty coooanut 
and plantain gardens watered by channels fed by the leaki^ of 
tho lake. Heie and thero detached masses of sandstone stand out 
from ‘the hills in jagged and fantastic shapes, or are scattered in 
huge blocks, bearing tomples on their summits. Except tbe steep 
and qnaintly-shapod sandstone cliffs of Bdddmi, most of tbe hills aro 
rounded and. gently sloping. Between them are wide barren tracts 
of rock cud loose stones and many stretches of light laud woody and 
slightly tilled, brightened by patches of deep red, dull red, and 
white soil. Bdddmi, with its bold rod cliffs c^ped with brilliant 
green, its shoot of water in the gorge between we cliffs, its caves, 
and its fine old towers is a scene of much interest and beauty. 

It is the sudden passing from trap to sandstone that uauses sp 
great a difference between tbe scenery of the north.and the south 
of the. district Some inlying . sandstone crops up at Mamd&pur to 
tho north, aud there is trap west of Bilgi to the south. Othemse 
tto Krish^ divides tho trap from tho sandstone ss.fiar east as 
Chimalgi about fifteen miles north-east of Bfigalkot. Here tlia 
metamorphic granite base crosses to the left ba^ and .mis 
north-east to the Hizdm’s border. At Muddebihfil, Bidekun^^ ahd 
Basarkod teitaces of sandstone run out apou the {nrsnite and are ii|g, 
turn oappedbythelartflowsof the Deccan trap. At T£liko%ibmesti^' 
aappkaits the sandstone, and in the norih-west of 
trap flows grow thicker and Uiicker, gradually covering 
^tb and west <i| the village of hfaidaebihAl, where 
granite forms a gently waving pUun oevmed with eornb 
the surface is toofiat for beauty; But the country: m 

where the disiutegration of thegrsaite Itse been nimm iifi^'iri»g[al%, 

. is'verv wild and weird. Though Hja^tebilHii has b^^ rlt 



. {atbbns T&likoti UmeatQiio. of tho .wttliAatofioiil^ 

Chdbi^diii B&Simi^$kboni sautlHaiisfcof 

kftrdlj inferior ; and the yilb^ eonth of tlie Krishna; thougk 
^ueh in the same ^^yle as In the country^ have genefeJl^ 
an aiit of more comt'ort and ^itrength. Taoagh the ^lago sites ilO 
genemlly along the bases of hills, or on the hanh^ of vhi^o 

it was steep enoagb to make a fort, they aometiioes $t!G»Qd. bte ,jl^ 
hilhtop. town ofGuledgud lies along thb banks of la StiEbi^ 

at the bottom of a hiU and is unwulled* On tho hilUtop maX be 
traced the battexids|Ml8, the falle|UL houses, and th^ deser^d tSkhplcni^ 
of the old town. ' , 

Only in the south and south-west belolf^ tho Krishna is the pll^n HOh. : ^ 

surface of the district broken by hills of any size, and even in tho Sotuh 
sonth there are few hills more than three hundred feet high The 
southern hills belong to the limestones, shales, and aanustones of the 
Ealidgi basin. Though they differ from the Sah;|r&dri spars in thai' 
character of^the rock, and are the results of esirUer induenoes, the 
sandstone hills of south Bijdpiir. form two main ranges which 
run irreguiarly east and west and mayyjoogxaphically bo taken as 
continuations of two great ranges, tne^orth Q]|atprablia and the 
north Malprabha hills, which from the Sahy&dris stretch east across 
Bel gaum, the north Ghatprabha range forming the water-parting 
between tho Ghatprabha and tho Krishna and the north Malprabha 
range forming the water-parting between tho Glmtprabha,and the 
Malprabha ^e north Ghatprabha range, tho water-parting 
between tho Krishna and tho Ghatprabha, begins at the BanyAdris 
close to tho north of Manohar fort about forty miles north-east of 
Bolgaum and passes east across Bolgaum. Except in one or two 
detached fragments tho trap ceases to tho west o£ Bij&pur limits. 

•Still, though the rock changes, the lino of high land is maintained by 
two flat-topped scrub-covered ridges of sandstone hills, one which 
passes south of Bilgi about fifteen, and tho other which passes 
through Kundargi and Auakvddi about five miles north of Kal&dgi. 

The Bilgi ridge falls into the plain about two miles to the east of 
Bilgi. The Kundargi hills stretch oast along the north bank of the 
Ghatprabha about fiitoon miles to near Ttrkal or Herkal, about five 
miles north of Bdgalkot, where the range is cut by the Ghatprabha. 

It reappears on tho east bank of the Ghatprabha and stretches 
about ten miles east and eight miles north-east to Sitamani on tho 
Krishna The last eighteen miles between tho Ghatprabha and the 
Krishna have been named the Sita range. From the Kundargi 
Mis, about five miles to the west of Yerkal, where they are crossed 
the Ghatprabha, a range of hills stretches south-east. After 
^68, ^t is about a mile north-east of Bdgalkot, the 
erbs^ by the * Ghatprabha From the Ghatprabha it 
istretcheii miles south-east to Amingad, the eastern end 

of the north h^prabha range. This cross line of hilli^ which thus 
unites the eaifceni ends of ttie north Ghatprabha and tho north ^ 
with its branches and intervenii^ valleys, occu- 
pi^ the. lE^g^ot sttb-division. In floiaio places the 
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hills are ragged and in o^ers present 'imtl>Kice aeaxps miller 
flat tabular summits or * 


The north l^alprabha range or uplabd> the'^W-partui^'lietwee^/ 
the Ghatprabha and the Blalprabha, start^from the idahyidris near 
the Tulkliat pass about thirty miles, weet of Belgaum. Across 
BoIg«um,aad etose to Bijiipur limits it Contmues trap, and, after 
the trap cossM, the highland is prolonged irrMolar lines ^ 
nandstone hills iK^hich cross the centre of Bid&mi n^d end at Amingad*. 
At Mutkavi in the sonth-fre'st comer of BaddniL immediately' 
.'^tcT the north Malprabha range enters the districtj^dBiU' stretches 
tc Tihe south^st and east, till it is crossed by tbSSalprabha a 
liiih' to tbe south-east of .^ddmi. East of the Malpnffita the spur 
reappe 'rs and ' eretches south-east in a broken line which ends 
abruptly a few miles east of Gajendragad on the western boundary 
of the Nizam’s territory. Of the aorth Malprabha range the most 
notable hills are those at Guledgud, about tec miles south of 
fiigalkot, and those round Bad&ini. The Gnledgnd hills are flat- 
topped and capped with brushwood. The sandstone is close to the 
surface, and generally forms a scarp about twenty feet high near tho 



'Jlie Biiddtni cliffs are perhaps the best example of the steep 
sandstone hills of the south of the district. They are broken 
into various shapes, huge masses of many thousand tons being 
detached or partly detached and rolledoveron the plain. Little temples 
have boon built both on the tops and in the chasms of several of 
the separate rocks and on two of the greater and partly detached 
masses stand tho two forts of Bdd^i. The top of tlrt hOls is flat, 
veiy broad, and covered with beautiful bright green scrub and the 
sides are red sandstone cliffs. 'J'hore is no cultivation either on the 
sides or the top and no special hill population. There are a number 
of pig and a good many panthers. 


About fifteen miles east of tbe Bdddmi hills, iuthe south-west comer 
of Hungund, on tho right bank of the Malprabha, a striking group 
of detached flat-topped hills rise flOO to 500 feet above the surround- 
ing country. They are capped with sandstone resting on granitoid 
gneiss &nd stretch twenty miles east-south-east parallel with the 
Gajendri^ad ridge, and like it end in a bold bluff which overhangs 
the small town of Hauams&gar in tho Niz&m’s territory. TImse 
hills are the eastmost extension of the rocks of the Kal&dgi series. 

The greali plain to the north of the Eriahna is unbroken except by 
a few bare uplands. In the south-west of Indi is a series of 
covered with spesr-gross and a few habhul shrubs, which, 
iuthe villages of Sitalgaon, Jagiivani, Inijigeri, and Eanur, sirat^' 
through the north of the old revenue division of HorU.; In fi^' 
south-east of the sub-division there are a few bare uphtnds. ' 
west of tho town of B&gev^i bare trap uplands or ^wns 
ifl two small flat-topped laterito hfliocks which are 
witiliin a circuit of ten or twelve miles. In the ncnth-ecM^e two 

ridges of low bills. One runs west britt Eimaakdtf' to Boidriid; 
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tlta othar of fist^topped laterito beg^s dt a point a little to tho 
east of Mesvinlial^ and, strotclimg ^ as Ingleshvar where a 
spin^ is wown out iu a nortlierlj dived^on, ends near the village 
of Babbinal, The Ingleshvar upland which overbailgs tlie vallov 
of the Don, running west und eu'^t, is flat -topped, and rovorednwitii 
loose stones and good soil. Just at Ingleshvar part^of it is capped 
with laterito. East of Ingleshvar is a small flat-topped hill covered 
with black eaiih and small atones. TLoro is also in the south of 
the sub-divtsiou a short curved ridge covered with priokly-iiear 
and aoflm b, ^jp eh, rising at a point to tho north-east of Devalpu^ 
and skhwnjM^ town of Nidguudi, ends lo the south of Mur(nn.ii . 
In the nor^mbest coruor of MuddebihiU, a few hundred yard^ socth 
of the village of j&lkopa, is a low rangrf^of flat -topped 
hills. In the south of Muddebiiiil on tho north ba^k of the h rishua 
a series of lew sandstone terraces run out from “inder tho trap. 
From the south and west, that is from tho granite plain below, the 
terraces form flat-tuppud bills, abc»ot JOO feot high, their bides and 
tops scantily covered with scrub and sumll blocks ot atone. They 
run south-east until, beyond tho town of MuddebihAl, they take an 
easterly turn towards the Nizamis district of Sdgar. Tho nioat 
remarkable hill in this part of tho country is in the Nizamis 
territory, an outlying cone of trap at Nagarbetta ^out ten niilos east 
of Muddobihal. 

The district is well supplied with rivers and streams. Of these 
the most important are tJio Krishna and its feeders tho Bhima 
and the Don from the left or north, and the Ghatprabha and the 
Alalprabha from the right or south. Of those ftiur ff'eders tho 
Bhima and tho Don meet the Krishna outside tlio district, and tho 
Ghatprabha and the Malprablia meet the Krishna within the district, 
tho Ghatprabha at Maremati about fittofm miles east of Bilgi, and the 
Malprabha at Kapila Saiigam about twenty miles further i^ast. All 
of those s^ro large rivers flowing throughout tho year and during 
the rainy season crossed only by boats. Excjopt tbo Don, whose 
water in the driest weather is too salt to be gouerally drunk, these 
rivers supply fair drinking water. 

The Kkisuna. rises among tho Mahdbsdeshvar hills on tbo 
eastern flank of the iSahyddns. It flows sohth-east through Sdtdra, 
Koihdpur, Belgaum, and the Jamkhnndi state, and for seVoiiteeu 
miles forms the boundary between Jumkhandi and Bijtfpur. It 
enters tho district near Gehnur, and, after a course of about 
fifty.four miles through tho district, separating Bijapuv, IWgovddi, 
and Muddcbihdl on the leftror north from Bdgalkot and Uuriguud 
on tho right or south, it passes into the Nizdm^e territory. Just 
before quitting Muddebihdl, among tho Jaldrug hills about 
twmty miles south-east of Muddebihdl, tbo river splits into a 
number of streams which force their way through a low range 
of granite liills and fall about 300 feet in a quarter of a mile. 
The banka of the chasm are huge castle-like masses of granite 
whoso red and pink glow among green brushwood and great 
thorny eiwpera* In diy weather the nver breaks into white tlireads 
which wbid^ among huge masses of granito and sharp veins and 
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^kes of bsaalt. When in Boltfl the river is fhllf e 
loile wide aed fills ^ |^go*fironi bank to hank. Ilia irater nulrii 
from rook to rook hair hidden hy spny emith and 

olamoar. ‘ Frhm lai^ deep holes colpinns of kater and cq^j aihoot 
high io air and fall roaring hacV AA it leaps into the wide p^ at 
the foot of thg. I^rge mass of water, dashing among miglcW 
enrront# and eddies, rises in crested waves whidh as they clash ana 
obmb itnrl their spray ’into mid air whirling and foaming with 
inoonoeivablo force and grandeur.^ 

At its miltting with the Ghatprahba in the raingr season (Jnly) 
the Krishsi. in aLont 500 yards broad and the current mns two 
sad a half foot the hoco n^ Abont two and a half miles east of 
its meoiing with the Mafprabha at Dhanur, in the rainy season 
(June-Ootobtr) the stream from ’«vnk to bank is aboat 600 yards 
broad, and where the nvor leaves the district it is nearly 700 yards 
broad and its enrrent mns two and a naif feet the second.* The 
*drdinary low-water level is 1617*87 fc^et and at this point the higheriL 
fiood level is 1648*54 feet or a rise in ixtrome floods of thirty-oii|P 
feot Mud, silt, and sand gather daily aldbg its banks, entornbinm 
the remains of alligators, rahds, and nver-shells. During the hS* 
season tho ntreagfe^f water is small and in its black sandy bed may 
be found pebbles swept from the various rocks through which the 
river has passed. Among the pebbles brought d* )wn by tho mountain 
freshes are occasionally found nodules of a reddish brown and white 
camelinn jasper, chalcedony, and mocha stones. Ten feet below low 
wnter^tho rock of the river bod is reached. ^ 

Tho fall in the passage of tho Krishna through tho iiistrict ia 
slight. Near Chimalgi, opposite to which it receives the Ghatprabha^ 
the north bank of the river is well marked and the south ftank is 


low and at timos is flooded for about 1000 yards from the nver bank. 
The floods here rise to a height of about iifty-two feet and spread 
over an area of about 1700 yards or nearly a mile broad. Except, 
near Chimalgi the north bank of the river as a rule is much lower* 
than its south bank. During tho rains the high-water mns up 
grooves in tho land to the north and round into the riv^r forming 
temporary islands many of which are covered with hiikut bashes. 
Though its water is not used for irrigation, daring Um fair WeetW' 
large <|aantitiea of the vdvgi or egg-^ant are grown akmg the noriA 
bonk, ^e south bank is generally steep and on or near it are 
many rich viUages. There are many hibhul plantations dong tit# 
banks, whioh are bordered by qnartzite hills with a few larg0 trees.. 
In the fair season carts cross the river at the ford-of BalutiabhiA 
sixteen miles jiorth of Bilgalkot. During rains there am 
at l^ngargi on the Ilkal road and at Kolhdr on the DhArtfl^, 
Besides the main tributaries numerous streams cat the bank 


way to join the Krishna, leaving intervening bolts oj 


iMeodoir TaylSr’a KoUe Qomb, I. U; san|aM]|^<nMdr 06810410# 

*6bptaiii l<«wbold fn Oeologieal Pfpokv IiidS% dIT. 
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the road'c^bidi croasM them at right angled hnoveu 
and wdicwt ea^iaity during the mnawl^ this tract is partially 
^^^dy tbh great flood in the ^Crishrarin 185d which 

^lirashed awajj^ all traoe of it, near the ritlage 'of Manldni abont 
twenty xailea north-east of Bdlgalkot, was a ^deep reach caIle<L the 
Poison Pool. At fir^t this poo) duung the tains formed part of the 
rirer, but afterwards it bc^me separated T^m it. %b the water 
' rotnalned stagnant for many months in the year and as tho earth 
and rocks round it ^^'ere charged with salt, iho pool water became 
discoloured, bitter, and so undrinkable lioth m man and cattle tlxat it 
was said to be fatal when drunk for afiy length ni timi). %L.t the same 
time tho pool water was b't^d to be healing in oases of skfll diseases.* 
Tho Bhima rhos in the SnhyMris nesfll^Bhimnshankar and rrns 
oast for about 105 miles across tho district of Poona.. It then turns 
south-east, and, after separating Poona from Ahmaduagar for about 
thirty-fire miles, and from i&hol?1pur for about sixty miles, iiows 
trough Sholapur for about fifty miles. It then iurns east, and, « 
M^r Forming the southern boundary of 'Sholdpur f(»r about bixteon 
IBnles, touches tho 3g4pur district a)} Dasiir. Below Dasur it 
,lKpW8 cast, and separating Bijdptir {#5m Shohlpur for about thirty 
miles, receives the Sina from tho loft, anil leaving Sholitpur 
and skirting Bij^pur for fifty miles moro, onfftrs tho Nizfim^B 
territory, and falls into the Krishna, to tho east of tho Sdgar 
district, after a further coaiw of about 150 miles. The banks of 
the Bhima arc overlain by layers of gravel and are 900 foot apart. 
They rise above high flood h vol which is about forty-nine foot 
above the river bed. The highest recorded flood level is 1381*26 feet 
and the iwditiary low-water level is 1332*48 feet, that is a highest 
flood of fortjNnino feet. The ordinary bed of tho river is alluvial 
soil and the rock-bed is about ten feet below low-water level. 
KumerQiis Btreams flowing towards tho Bhima from tho right afford 
an ample supply of water for general purposes and in some cases 
for irrigation. In seasons of favourable rainfall most of thoso 
Streams continue shallow tlireadH of running water throughout 
tho hot weather. Even after a scanty rainfall they hold water 
either flowing or standing in deep pools. Daring tho rainy months 
fJone-Ootober) the tributaries of the Bhimu^ Overfl<»w their banks 
for some distance leaving much silt on the flooded lend wliic|;if thus 
becomes extraordinarily fertile. In ludi the land along tbo bank 
of the Bhima is a rolling plain whose monotony is relieved only by 
the villages with which it is dotted. The portion of the Smdgi 
enb-division on its banks is a black soil plain with gentle ttndulations 
and is dotted with many rich villages. In spite of' its size the 
Bhima can be forded at several places during the fair weather. 

0eaNr, with a drainage area of about 400 square miles, rises 
Si state, about four miles south of Jath, and flows east 

etndi iSx&k* south-east till it turns towards the town of Tfilikoti in 
Abtddebibdh South of T^likoti it enters the NizdnPs district of 
and winding through a rocky defile, after a total course of 
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abont^ 125 milea, falls into the Krishna about thirteen miles east 
of the MuddebihiSll frontien Along ifcs whole oonme the Don hi^ 
steep banks of black soil more than ten feet high. Its channel is 
very winding and seems to have more than once changed its course. 
Thg river runs along a narrow valley on the top of the watershed 
between the Krishna and the Bhima. Taking the pianos where the 
Sholfipnr-HiflSli road crosses the river, the Don bed is 530 feet 
above the Bhima bod and 230 feot above the Krishna bed. The 
fall in the Don bed is as a rule very slight and the breadth of the bed 
is not more than 200 feot. In heavy rains the wrter cannot get 
ofE and sometimes comes down like a regular bore. The highest 
recorded flood level is 1915*70 feet which with a low- water level of 
1895 83 feet gives a higlsest flood height of about twenty feet. For 
about thirty Troi» under the surface the bed is treacherous black mud 
and can be crossed only in places wLere there is gravel. Further 
east in the Talikoti limestone the character of the river changes. 
The bod is of thin slippery slabs of limestone, and at one point near 
' Talikoti the descent is like going down a stair from one bed of 
limestone to another. During the rains there is a plentiful supply 
of fresh drinking water. After No^'^embor the villages near the 
Don always suffer from want of good drinking water as the water 
of the main streatn and of several of its tributaries, specially of the 
Little Don near Ukali in Bagovddi, becomes l)rackish shortly after 
the rains have ceased.' In the fair weather the stream of the Don 
runs very low. The deep black soil lands on the banks of the Don 
are famous for their cold weather grain crops. Tlio Don valley was 
tlio granary of old BijApur. Its importance to the old city is 
preserved in the local saying, ^ If the Don bears crops who can eat 
(them); if the Don bears no crops who can eat?^® Especially in 
the old Talikoti division the land is extremely rich, and some 
villages are adorned with gardens of mangoes and other frnib trees. 

The GKATPRAmiA rises near the edge of the Rahy^dris almost 
twenty-five miles west of the town of Jlelgaum. After an easterly 
course of about 140 miles through Belgaiira and the Southern 
Maratha states, it enters B^galkot three miles north of Kalddgi. 


^ The following analyses of the water of the Little Don have boon made by triurgoon- 
Major i, B. Lyon, the Chemical Analyser to Government ; 




Little Ihm Walter. 


Chlorine 

Equivalent Chlon<(e of Sodium. 
Couibiiied Sulphuric Acid 

Lime 

Mofifiiesia 

Silica 


Total dissolved Bolide by 
Evaporation 


Flood 

Water, 

October. 

Cold 

Weather. 

NoTombcT. 

Hot 

Weather, 

May. 

Qraineper 

Grains per 

Gfains per 

Oallon. 

Gallon. 

Gallon. 

81*60 

96-20 

347-90 

61*00 

156*80 

573 00) 

ltf*97 

76*04 

1 80-63 

10*86 

30*38 

102*20 

4*76 

25*41 

78-23 

2*10 

1*68 

3*23 

1 

07*80 

313-00 

005-80 


^ The HindnstAni runs, Don pike km khdena ; Dtnine pike kon IMega*, the Mardthi 
mns Ja/r pikd tar hhdil kon ; na piktl Don^ Uxr kltdil kon. 
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Throagli Bigalkot it runs nearly easfr for about twenty mil*, and 
then immediately below the town of B%jilkot turns suddenly north. 
Between Biigaikot anu Terkal, about fivo miles north of Bdgidkot, 
it forces its way through two chains of hills, a pretty^oountry with 
picturesque views of lifll and water. Beyond the second ran^ it 
enters the Krishna valley and falls into the Krishna about fiiteen 
miles to the north-east opposite Chimalgi. At the ihooting of the 
rivers the Ghatprabha is nearly a hundred yards broad and in the 
rainy season (July) flows about two and Lhree quarters feet in a 
second.^ Where it passes through black soil the banka are steep 
and in Bdgalkot are closely studded with villages. 

The Malprabha or MALrAiii^ rises near the edge of the Sahyddris 
about twenty-two miles soutb-wnat of B€%aura. After an easterly 
course of about 100 luiios through Bolgaum and the Itiimdurg state, 
it enters the Bad^mi sub-divisiun of the Bijnpur district about throo 
miles south of Mutkavi. From chia it flows east about twonty-fivo 
miles, forming the southern boundary of the Bad&xii sub-di vision. i 
Beyond Tolachkod, the southern range of the north Malprabha hills 
forces it about fifteen miles to the north-east where it turns north 
and for about eight miles flows between BMdmi and Hungund. It 
then resumes its north-east course and ‘after flov dng about twenty 
miles through Hungund falls into the Krishna at*?Kapi]a Sangam. 
Before passing through the Biidami hills on its way to the Krishna, 
the Malprabha receives from the soufh the BennihalJa or Butter 
Stream which has its soui'co about twenty miles south of Hiibli in 
Dharwar. To the east of the Gajondragad hills an opcui level tract, 
about eighteen miles long by about twelve bi’oad, is markocf by a 
slight cross ridge which has the appearance of having formerly been 
the south bank eit h(U’ of the Malprabha or of some other lost stream.® 
Where the Malprabha passes through the sandstone country, as at 
Aiholi in Hungund, the bed of the river is whitish sand and the 
water a lovely blue. The country bordering it is hilly, the flat- 
topped sandstone spurs occasionally stretching throe or four miks 
from the bank. Near Aiholi, as it turns and winds among the hills, 
the river forms reaches of groat beauty. At Nandikeshvar and 
Pattadkal, about eight and ton miles south-west of Aiholi, the 
country is again hilly, hut the hills are too far from the river to 
relieve the flatness of the valley. Farther south whore it forms the 
boundary of Bdddmi, the scenery is marred by the level stoetch of 
the Dharwar plain. The banks are always stoop where the river 
passes through black soil, and in the north of Hungund are studded 
with villages. The highest recorded flood level is 1763'66 feet,, 
which with a low-water level of 1 742*88 feet gives a greatest flood 
height of twenty-one feet. 

, Jn Indi, Muddcbih^l, and Bagev&di, except in the villages on the 


^ lu July Captain Newbold (1842-1845) found tho temperature of the river one foot 
below the surface to be 70® 5'. Geological Papers of Western India, 347. 

* The name Malprabha is the PrAkrit form either of the Sanskrit malaprahha rnud- 
shiutug or more probably of maUiparva full of mud. Malpari is the Prdkrit form of 
fmloraptMri mua-*robbmg. Kov. G. Kies’ Southern MarAtlia Country, 14. 

> Marshoirs Bolgaum, 111. 
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banks *o{ the Krishna and Bhima^ the water-supply is generally 
wells ; in Bdd&rni> Bdgalkot; Bijupur, and HungUnd it is generally 
from the rivers ; in Sindgi it is chiefly from streamlets and wells.. 
According to the Collector's stock return for 1882-83 there wer^i: 
61 1§ wells in the district, of which 3587 were with steps and 258i2 
were without steps. The wells in the village? on the banks of the 
Don show that* the water-bearing strata are generally within twenty 
feet of the surface The water in some of those wells is brackish*^ 
but the watoi is oocji^ ionally used for irrigation,® Brackish wells 
sometimes occur putsidc ' f the Don valley, especially near Hippar^ 
in Sindgi where the water of cue well showed 61*71 grains of salt 
in a gallon. 

Except in Bddumi whdfe there is much low bushy vegetation, and 
in Muddobihdi where the ground is inavshy, the climate is dry and 
healthy. Over almost the whole district March and April are the 
hottest months in the year, tho trap uplands of Indi ana Sindgi in 
<itho north suffering especially from biiruiug winds. In the south the 
heat is sometimes specially trying near the sandstone cliffs of 
Bdddmi which in the afternooii and evening radiate oppressively 
hot air. In May the intensity of tho heat is slightly relieved by 
occasional thund^storms and days of cloudy weather. In April 1820, 
at Bdgalkot and Bladami, Mr. Marshall found that in tho afternoon 
the thermometer occasionally roso to 11 or 112*^, At that time 
after the i*ains the tract of land close to tho foot of the hills was so 
unhealthy that there were scarcely any villages. The few inhabitants 
were afflicted with intermittent fever during more than half of their 
lives. Near the Baddini lakes tho air was always damp ajxd vapour- 
laden. And as daring tho w'hole year the people had to work i 
knoo-deop in mud a yearly epidemic of quartan fever was the result. 
The fever lasted three to six months and so broke their constitutions 
that men looked old at forty and few lived to bo sixty.. Except in 
tho south-east where quartan fever prevailed, Hungund was heal|iby 
and hale men of sixty-five wore common.^ Tho thermometer readings 
in the shade recorded at KaUdgi civil hospital during the, six years 
ending 1882 give a maximum temperature of 106*^ in April and a 
minimum temperature of 48® in Januaiy. During the four months 


^ The foUowiDg is Dr. Lyon^onolyBis of the water of a well at Jumnal in the Don 
valley ; 

Well Water Jrmm. the Dtm Valleiy. 


OrainB per 
Gallon. 


Chlorine CO'S.'S 

(Chloride of Sodium 111*86) 

l^wnbiued Sulpharic Acid ... 47*96 

IJme 28*94 

Moffiteela 26*67 

BUim S*92 

Total ditfolved SoUds by 

X^apomtion ... 245 


* Sugarcane is irrigated, hut the nature of the water prevents its' jifko froiu 
crys^lizing on boiling ; it is imed only for eating raw and as fodder.. 
•Marshafl’sBelgauui, 112, m , . . 









f rom I’ebraaiy to May the mantanm tdttipetatnre has rariad from 
77° to 106°y the minimaiu temperature from 57° to 85°, the mean 
maxicbum from 74° to 102° the mean iiiinimara from 68° to 87° and 
the moan range from 7° to 41° ; from June to October the maximum 
has varied from 82° to ?.00° and the minimum from 65“ to 90*,y,the 
meai maximum frou- 77° to 96°, and the mean minimum from 65° to 
80° and the mean range from 3° to 25°; and from November to 
January the maximum has varied from 80° to 91 ° «*ud the minimum 
from 48° to 75°, the mean maximum from 74° to 84°, the mean 
minimum from 38° to 75°, and the moau rn"ge from 8° to 40°. The 
details are : 
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Jan. 

Fei). 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Out. 

Nov. 

Don. 


MaKimum ... 

88 

01 

03 

9b 

100 

01 

80 

87 

83 

8? 

Bl 

80 

, 

Minimtmi 

87 

73 

73 

78 

78 

74 

76 

72 

70 

71 

. 67 

64 

£ 

Mean Maximum 

30 

88 

01 

06 

90 

83 

84 

82 

77 

70 

79 

77 

OD 

H 

Mean Minimum. 

68 

74 

81 

SO 

79 

74 

77 

77 

73 

73 

70 

67 


Mean Range ... 

SI 

18 

18 

20 

22 

17 

14 

15 

18 

U 

11 

14 

10 


Maximum 

80 

88 

08 

98 

86 

100 

07 

84 

80 

86 

82 

86 

, 

Minimum * ... 

62 

68 

68 

84 

65 

00 

87 

84 

83 

82 

74 

76 


Mean Maximum 

74 

78 

88 

83 

90 

96 

78 

80 

82 

82 

79 

78 

H 

Mean Minimum. 

0? 

68 

68 

74 

78 

65 

76 

80 

•who 

78 

76 

70 


Mean Range ... 

24 

20 

30 

14 

u 

10 

10 

10 

3 

8 

8 

10 


Maximum 

82 

77 

9.5 

102 

301 

86 

89 

S3 

88 

80 

87 

86 


Minimam 

70 

70 

76 

78 

Si 

74 

73 

71 

70 

00 

61 

54 
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Moan Maximum 

79 

74 

102 

04 

02’ 

78 

85 

70 

84 

86 

76 

81 

•M 

Mean Miiiimmu. 

72 

75 

«7 

H.3 

H2 

78 

76 

73 

71 

71 

66 

DO 


Mean Range ... 

12 

7 

20 

24 

19 

12 

16 

12 

18 

20 

20 

32 


1 

Maximum 

88 

03 

103 

103 

103 

96 

90 

91 

84 

tH) 

85 

1 83 

. 

Minimum 

48 1 

62 

63 

75 

75 

71 

70 

69 

60 

68 

05 

57 


Mean Maximum. 

84 < 

85 

97 

101 

Lot 

88 

82 

83 

70 

83 

83 

81 
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Moan Minimum. 

88 

64 

74 

77 

78 

74 

72 

72 

71 

71 

09 

61 


Mean Range ... 

40 

31 

41 

28 

28 

25 

20 

22 

15 

22 

20 

26 


Maximum ‘ ... 

m 

i 92 

09 
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94 

90 

90 

91 

90 

88 

HB 

* 

Miiiimiim 

r>i 

C7 

67 

74 

74 

75 

74 

73 

71 

65 

56 

64 

3 

Mean Maximum 

Bl 

87 
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; 89 

85 

84 
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85 

81 

82 

to 

Mean Minimum 

60 

63 

73 

80 

79 

77 

76 

i 

74 

71 

66 
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Mean Range ... 

31 

35 

82 

32 

81 

19 

10 

17 

20 

25 

32 

34 


Maximum 

80 

96 

103 
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KH 

95 ’ 

^ 86 

1 91 

87 

90 

91 

85 

. 

Miuimum 

73 

09 

77 

81 

81 

76 

.6 

75 

74 

76 

74 

70 

s 

Moan Maximum 

84 

01 

98 

101 

98 

86 

80 

84 

91 

86 

1 

82 


Meam Minimum 

03 

63 

72 

78 

i 77 

73 

72 

72 

71 

1 97 

68 

60 


Mean Range ... 

17 

26 

26 

24 

1 23 

19 

U 

16 

13 

16 

^7 

15 


' Thermometer readings record^ at Kalddgi from the Ist of January 1856 to the 
31«t of December 1859 show the following results ; * 

Satddgi Town Thertim/iAter JReadinff8t lat January 1851* to Slat Decmherl859, 
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The rainfall is extremely irregular vamng greatly both in BmomA 
and in distributioii. In thd three northern sab-divisions of Indi, 
Sinclgi^ and Bijapur, the average rainfall is about the same as at 
Sholipur- (nineteen to twenty-six inchos). The only exception is a 
traot near Almel about twenty miles east of Jndi, where rain falls in 
greater quantity and more seasonably. In t]jif> KAuarese districts 
as in tbe Deccan ihe comparatively rainy belt which stretches fifi y 
or sixty miles east of the Sahyadris is succeeded by a tract f 
uncertain rainfall, and this again in the extreme east of the Bombay 
Presidency gradually passes into a country whore tl'o rain, though 
not much heavier, is more seasonable and more certain. The deep 
rich plains on ihe banks of the Krishna sufEcr from want of rain.^ 
South of the Krishna aii# beyond the low sandstone ridges which 
form the eastern end of the north Ghatprabha range the valley of 
the Ghatjufibha eitjoys a better rainfall than the tract to the north 
of the Bilgi hills. In Hungund ihe rainfall is even and certain and 

failure of crops from want of moisture is rare.^ 

The year's supply of water is drawn partly iVom the south-west 
and partly from ihe north-east monsoon. The south-west rain 
generally begins during the first half of June, but occasionally 
showers fall in March April and May preceded by dust-storms and 
accompanied wifff thunder. In July the rainfall is uncertain. In 
some years it is almost sis heavy as in June, in other years there is 
barely an inch. In August the fall is heavier and there is a further 
increase in September and Clctobcr when the Madras or north-east 
monsoon sets in. The rains are not generally over till about the 
middte of November, The supply from the north-east monsoon is 
variable. In some years it fails ; in other years it furnishes an 
important addition to the south-west rainfall. In exceptional 
seasons, as in 1874, the north-east rains extend as far west as the 
Sahyddris and the Krishna and the Tungbhadra come down in heavy 
floods. Passing showers and sometimes heavy falls of rain occur 
in December January and February. Rain returns’* recorded at 
Kahidgi during the eighteen years ending 1882 show October to bo 
the wettest month with a fall varying from 9*75 inches iu 1880 to 
1*7 inches in 187G and averaging 4*74 inches; September homes next 
with a fall varying from 12*3 inches in 1877 to forty-two cents in 
1879 .and averaging 4*68 inches; August comes third with a fall 
varying^ from 9*11 inches in 1878 to ten cents in 1876 and avei’aging 
3*93 inches ; Juno comes fourth with a fall varying from 6*83 inches 
in 1876 to eight cents in 1873 and averaging 3*33 inches; July fifth 
with a falf varying from 6*81 inches in 1879 to fifty-three cents in 
1867 and averaging 1*97 inches ; and May sixth with a fall va^ng 
from 3*94 inches in 1880 to two cents in 1866 and averaging 1*61 
inches. Of the six months from November to April, Marish tfio 

' Bombay Government Selections, V. 29. 

3 According to Marshall (Belgaum, IBS) the rains of the south- west mofisooii are 
unsteady in uie periods as Well as^ the quantity of their full. This Is not honect. 
Hungund is beyond the anoertaln bolt of rainfall though exposed to edzQeptional 
famines such as that of XS77. Mr. T, H. Stewart, C.S. 

* vain figures must be received with caution. In several cases the totals of 
the monthly and the yearly returns do not agree. 
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driest with an average fall of thirty .threo*cenis ; January comes ieooud 
with an average of forty *-four cents ; Aj^ril third with an aveinge of 
forty-eight cents j hTovember fourth with an avemgo of 1*16 inches ; 
December fifth with an average of 1‘19 inches >. and February sixth 
with an average of 1*35 inches, Tho following table gives the det^s : 
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Month. 

1S05. 

1860. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1670. 

1871. j 



1872. 

1873. 

1874. 
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C. 
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0, 
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C- 

III. 0. 
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C. 
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C. 
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C. 

In 
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0 
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1 
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u. 
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During tho same oiglitocii years (18G5-1882) the average yearly 
rainfall at KalMgi was twenty inclios. Tho highest fall was 32’54 
inches in 1 878 and tho lowest 7*54 inches in 1867. It is difficult 
to fix limits within which the rainfall may vary without doing serious 
injury to the crops. The amount gauged is not of itself a sufficient 
test. A heavy fall of a few hours may swell tjti© return but be of littlo 
good compared with a gentle continuous fall of smaller (piantity* In 
1870, though the rainfall in June (G'83 inches) was higher than any 
recorded in the ten previous years, the want of rain in August 
September and. October caused an almost complete faihu’e of crops. 
In 1871 the rainfall, though small (13*92), was wollfimed; and 
though there were threatenings there W'as no complete failure of 
crops. The local opinion is that rain may almost entirely fail in 
June' and on to the middle of July without causing serious injury 
provided it falls seasonably in August and September. The rainfall 
up to the middle of August affects the sowing of the early or hharif 
crops; after the middle of August it is tho late crops which are 
affected. If the later rain fails the crops either cannot be sown, or 
if sown they are burnt. During 1876 the falls of rain were so 
untimely that th^ were of no benefit either to tho early or to the 
late crops and tho result was famine. 
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' At^almost all times of t]bo year most ^larts c® tba 
taposed to strong blighting irmds. In i^e Don valley therek almoei 
always a high wind. From November » > February' it is from f tb® 
east veiy dry, and often blighting. 3 :• MaroK and A|sM' th^ day 
wiajd is generally from the north-east and in May from i^h© sotith* 
In the evening there is often a lull an i about nine a strong bref m 
sets inirom west. This, which especially east of Pij^pnr is C 
first hot, soon cools and lasts till morning. In the north-east of 
district the wind keeps hot till eleven or twelve at night. Sometitr .ih 
there is a lull of one or two ho irv, and then a ruf«h of wind from 
the west and south-west, cooler but still somewhat warm tiii near 
sunrise. All night except during the lull the wind in the black soil 
part# is exceptionally s^ong and couiinuous and to a great extent- 
• prevbnts sleep. Constant dust and thunderstorms with hea^Y rain 
and strong wind prevail in April and May damaging the cotton crop. 
They sometimes, perhaps generally cord the air and relieve the heat, 
^ but occasionally a storm is followed by dull cloudy and peculiarly 
^ oppressive days. In Biigalkot gp.d 13ad.lmi early in October after the, 
south-west tnoiiKoon is over, for two or three weeks, the winds aTki 
variable and the heat most oppressive. Before the begiiiulng of 
November an almost constant breeze sets in from the north-cast and 
daily becomes* c©Wor, especially when it is most from the oast. In 
December and January this east wind is blesk, dry, and disagreeable, 
injurious to vegetation, and deadly to crops if, as sometimes happenss, 
it lasts till February. In Febniary there is a sudden change from 
cold to intense heat. The heat increases during February 
and ttic beginning of April. During this season casual scjuall 
in the form of whirlwinds add to the discomfort of the clunat^. 
at any time a steadier wind sets in, it brings heat rather than 
and leaves the skin dry and rigid. About the middle of 
south-west .wind sets in with a strong breeze, almost a gale. ‘>if||B 
frequently blows a full month before it brings rain. But even 
without rain it is always cool and refreshing, and this is perhaps' tfcc 
most agreeable month of the year. In Hungund from ifoi^mbei 
to January the blast of the east wind is often keen.^ ' • 

The geology of BijApur south of the Krishna has^b^ fulh 
described by Mr. Foote of the Geological Survey.® Besides soutl 
Bijdpur Mr. Footed survey included north Bijj£pur "as far' an 
Bi]^puv* Of the country north of Bijdpur few details are av^'ilabk 
All of it belongs to the great Doccan trap area and differs 
from the country between Bijdpur and the Krishna. An:'otiti 
sandstone ‘was formerly supposed to occur in some hills i 
of Bijdpur, but Mr. Foote has found that this is a mistake.® 

The geoTogy of the south of the district closely resc^nbli^ 
geology of Belgaum, There is the same belt of gneissiq ^fd^ 
the south, the same quartzites and limestones of the IT 


^ Manhall'a 168. 

® Tbe geulogi^ sketch of the district has been compiled f tom Mr, 
Memoir on the Geological Features of the .Southern MarAtha Country and:' 
Districts. Geologic^Survey of India, XCI* Part I, of 1877. ^ 

* Mmaoirs Oedogieal Survey, IQI. SI • . 
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ia tfae cealTO, the sa: ?.o Btretohei'*! D&petm trap in north.' 
idosidea that the land passe - moch north the chief points of 

£fferench; ’ij!etw«eQ the geo] -<^ of Bijdpurand of Belgeom are that 
tn.Biji^ariuu gneissic rooks Wretch fnrldier north than ih*Be1gaam 
,a} d that to the north of Hud. ubihdl there are lime^ne, qaorilite, 

r .d ^ale beds and inliors youLger than the Kalddgi nxsks anc^knowu 
&e Kamdl or Bhima seriea Bij&pnr may be rongbly brought 
.« der four geological divisions, the gneissic in tire south-east, the 
h. wiadgi sandste^e in the south-west, the Bhima or Kamdl sandstones 
in the east, aad we trap region including the whole no^ern half 
of the district. ’ 

The order of these and other sabordinidie formations froii#the 
surface downwards is : " 


Dewnh^^ 

" " '-1 ' r s ’ 

OfiOLOOVi 


Post Tertiaiy or ileCont : 

8. Sub-a(irial. 

7, Alluvia. 

Later Terttoy : 

6. Lake and Biver Depdl^ita. 

Upper Seconaary ; 

, 5. Deccan Trap ; (6) Iron-ciay ; (a) Inter-trappeaa Bede. 

4. Infra-trappean Formation Beos. 

Azoic : 

Snb-metamorphic 
3. Bhima Series. 

2. Kalddgi Serioe. 

Metamorphic 
1. Gneissic Series. 


Taking these formations in the ascending or geological erder^ 
jtomssic or metamorphic rocks occupy the south of the district east 
^4 drawn from near Muddebihdl to Aiholi. A narrow irregular 
passes west along the course of the Krishna to Jaiuapur^ 
dKont eight miles north-west of Bilgi. Beyond the main bods three 
sets of gneiss inliers are exposed by the wearing of younger 
fdrmatioAS. One set of these gneiss inliers is to the west of the main 
bed:s Amingad about six miles and Kamatgi on the Malprabha 
about twelve miles west of Hungund ; the second group is in the 
extreme north-west at Bisnal on the south bank of the Krishna 
about eight miles west of Bilgi^ and at Mamd^ur to the north 
of the Krishna about eight miles north-west *of Kolhdr; the third 
group is in the east in the Bhima series of limestones altout ten 
miles north-east of Muddebihdl and about ten miles east of T&likoti. 

main area of gneissic rocks in the south-east of the district 
‘""l^dkiduef divisions of gneiss, the schistose and the* granitoid, 
ih great parallel bands with a north-west and south-east 
te. East of the Bijapur border, in the Niz&m’s ccipntry, from 
L lort about twenty'-five miles east of Hungund, to the 
^ '^rge on the Krishna about twenty miles south-east of 
^ fl, stretches a line of granitoid rocks. West of this a 
rei'^mile broad belt of schist known as the Hungund band 
i north-west till it is covered by the sandstones of Ihe Kalddgi 
and west of this is another parallel belt of granitoid rook. 

. beat example of the weathbring ol the granito into rugged 
bonders and cliffii is at Jeldrog, wWe, near the Krishna, is much 
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beaiitifal rock scenery, the i^rejEm of brn^hwood a^d great tbomy 
creepers setting off the rich red or pink 'f th^ castledi&e masses 
rock. The commonest type of granircfid meisa is a porphyriSo. 
rock of quartz, felspar^ and hornblende* Micaceous granit^gneisa 
also^ occasionally occurs. Except at Mudgal, where the true dip and 
strike of the rbck can be measured, the granitoid varieties am not 
clearly bedded. At the point of transition from the massive 
talUne form to bedded and schistose rocks the granitoid gndiss 
shows a broadly banded structure, the bands being parallel to the 
true foliation of the less altered rocks and being in fact the true 
layers of original deposition. 

vhe schistose areas o£4he gneissic series arc: of a much smoother 
sumce than the granitoid areas. Even the hills are rounded and 
rarely rocky. The country is generally bare and the scenery common- 
place and monotonous. Within the district, the chief varieties of 
^ schist are hornblende, chlorite, and hseraatito. The largest show of 
hornblende-schist rocks is the Maski band about twenty miles south- 
east of the Bijipur border. Hornblende also occurs in the south-east 
of the Hungund schists. Two beautiful varieties of syenite gneiss 
occur within the Nizamis territory at no great distance from the 
district border. *0116 of these, on the south bank of the Krishna 
opposite Jaldmg, is very porphyritic, of a bright red, and highly 
polished. The other at Gajendragad, about twenty-five miles south- 
west of Hungund, is a very rich stone, a mixture of dark-green 
hornblende and dark salmon-coloured or brownish-pink felspar* In 
the Hungund band at Timdpur, three miles north-west of Hongvmd, 
and at various other places along its north-west extension, are inany 
chlorite schists generally of a very delicate pale sea-green. They 
occur intorbedded with and passing into a similar pale green 
massive chlorite rock of serai-crystalline texture which in many 
places takes singularly trappoid appearance.^ A hill two railea 
west of Araingad in Hungund has a fine show of rich iron- 
bearing deposits. The rocks are generally full of hssmatite and 
the beds stand out in curves and Vandykes of rich red. 'Owing to 
the great spread of cotton soil between them the relatione^ of the 
Araingad and Hungund beematite beds are hard to determine* The 
beds differ somewhat in character, the Hungund beds exo^t at the 
Yerkal ^cliffs being moi'e schistose, less jaspideous, and much less 
stained with rod. Two inUers of the Hungund beds rise withm the 
limits of the KalAdgi basin, one a few hundred yard> from the 
Amingad hill, the other several miles to the west near Eametgi on 
the left bank of the Molprabha. At Todihal on the south baim pf 
the Krishna^ fifteen miles north-east of KalAdgi, several eiuaU budi.t 
of pale pinkish white talc rocks are inlaid Wween 
gneiss* 

Granite and syenite Veins and intrurions are most numerolml^ 
the valley of the Krishna at and around NAlatvAd and vvertiMvd. 

^ Early ^bserren took tliif rook for a true^p. Its and acHboiatioa wiffi 

beds oonvinced Hr. Foote that its traplike appearanee was the result, of a 
lOGsUy more intense metamoiphio action. GedTogioal Qprvey, 49 * 
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jaewly to tibcp Tangadgi fcwd over dkat river. None are large^ 
eind many are ill^^iaijcec* of variable width, and irregular dourse, 
and often appear to gradDii^te into the eurroiuidiiig granite gneiss. 
The grabite seems to be a compound of quartz# and pink or^red 
felspar and is very coai*8oly crystalline. Some of the veins have Phro 
varieties of felspar, apparently orthoclase, one peaoh-bldhsom eoloured 
with enclosed crystals or crystalline aggregations of a dark salmon 
colour. The veins seem not to differ in mineral character. 

On the slope of the plain n-hich rises gradually to the north 
of the Krisnna lie some scattered blocks a fine-grained granite 
composed of crystals of reddish felspar, quartz, and a .bk^ 
glittering mica in minute plates. The,#verlayer of soil be^ “ 
the alluvium of the river ir; red and quartzose. In the lower or 
more southerly part of the valley of the Hiri river, which rises near 
B^gevddi and runs into the Krishna, a felspathic belt sovoral Tnxles 
broad stretches east. This rock varies in lithological character, in ^ 
some places assuming the form of a pegmatite, at others that of a 
protogine, being combined with quarez and chlorite. A few loose 
and imbedded blocks of a granite similar to that found on the 
north bank of the Krishna occur, rarely without rising to 
any considerable height above the surface* Tlftf felspathic rock 
observed in sections presented by deep streams running down the 
slope of the plain has a pseudostratiform appearance arising from 
nearly horizontal joints. It continues as the surface rock as far as the 
village of Gurdini about ten miloa south of BAgevadi, near which 
it ia. overlaid by beds of a friable trap, approaching wacko, with an 
obscurely schistose structure and penetrated by veins of an earthy 
cairbonate of lime, calospar, and quartz in crystals. It rises near 
the village into a small knoll, down who&e slope runs a rivulet 
in the bed of which the first section of the great overlying Deccan 
trap is found. Depositions of lime-knobs or hankar both in beds 
on the surface and veins penetrating the fissure in both rocks occur 
in abundanoe; it is found in a pulverulent and concrete slB;te, and 
the nodules are not so crystalline as those that are seen in the 
neighbourhood of the older trap dykes.^ 

Of grimte veins the most curious occurs at Madiuhal, about four 
miles north-west of MuddebihAI. With a close affinity to many 
metal- bearing veins or lodes, it shows nine or ten separate white 
and red bands, the white bands being mainly of quartz and, the red 
bauds of dark-red felspar witb many quartz m^sbeds. A few small 
needle like crystals of hornblende or tourmaline occur in tbu maas, 
but are too much weathered to be identified. The vein crosses a 
mass of gray homblendic granite-gneiss on which stand^parts of the 
village walk Two and a half miles south-east of the vein occurs a 
smau intrusive mass of syenite of coarse texture and dirty green 

cqtenr, 

• OCisittpyiug a second rank and resting directly and unoonformably 
on the jraeiss is a serieaof. rocks in many respects clpsely resembling 
tlie Kad^a series. Though found underlying the town of Kalfidgi 
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and most largely developed hnmediatelj rdnnd it, the series forma 
a well-marked basin lying mainly between the Krishna and the 
Malprabha. 'Beyond the proper basin are nnmerous ontlierB restmg ^ 
on older rocks and inliers exposed by weathering within the 
ai'oa of younger rock series. On the north of the basin is the 
Galgali inlier, about twelve miles north-west of Bilgi, and at and 
near MamdApur in BijApnr are two small exposures of the KisdAdgi 
rooks which are pr-rtly inliers partly outliers, as they both overlie 
small patches of gneiss and are themselves on three sides overlaid 
the Deccan trap^ TTo the south-east of the basin are the Gudur 
^anamsagar outliers and a group of outliers between Belur 
:t eigh+ miles soutWoast of BddAmi and (rajendragad. By far 
most important sections are found n '» thin the boundaries of the 
in itself. 

Tlie Kalddgi series may bo subdivided as follows in descending 
o order: 

JB, — Upper Kaladgi Series. 

6. Shales, Limestones, and Hcematite Schists. 

5. Quartzites with local Oonglomorates and Breccias. 

^ A. — Lower Scries. 

4. Limesfonos, Clay, and Shales. 

3. Sandstones and Shales. 

2. Silicious Limestones, Horastone, or Cherty Breccias. 

1. Quiirtzites, Conglomerates, and Sandstonea 

The greater part of the KalAdgi basin is occupied by the lower 
Kaladgi sorios. Of tho area they occupy by far the larger part is 
in its turn occupied by the lower subdivisions, which for prat^cal 
purposes may be treated as one. They form the whole western and 
southern part of the basin, the upper subdivision of limestone and 
shale being restricted to the north-east. 

The following sections show the character of the different 
members of the Lower Kaladgi series beginning on the east and 
following the boundary of the basin first north and then west. 

The narrow spur of KalAdgi rooks which crosses the Malprabha 
at Kamatgi forms a dip-meeting or synclinal valley which ends in an 
elliptical curve to the west of the ruins of tho old Amingad fort 
about thirty miles east of Kalddgi. The succession of beds in 
descending order is : (d) upper or chocolate breccia \ (c) quartzites, 
brown and red-brown, gritty ; (6) chocolate or dirty breccia, the 
setting or juatrix locally very rich in hcematite ; (a) quartzites, brown 
gneiss, drab and salmon-coloured, gritty. The base rests partly on 
schistose hcematite and talcose gneiss, partly on haematite schists. 
ITie surface of the brown gritty quartzite bed (c) has weathered in 
parts into groat pinnacles unlike anything found elsewhere among 
the KalAdgi rooks. 

The section in the Khirsur hill throe miles oast of Bdgalkot shows 
the following beds : (c) breccia bed of dirty breccia; (J) qnartssites, 
a thick series, gray, pink, and drab; (a) conglomerates, forming 
the north scarp of the hill ; gneiss. 

In, the AdumnranhAl section, in the gorge of the Ohatprabfaa 
river, noith of Bfigalkot the beds exposed are: (e) breco^ with 
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iron-^alk cen^ot; (fr) rt&vrksites, wWtish pale-red and broira; 
»(a)cxmglomenitee> coarse and fine, with some beds of quartzite; gneiss 
•chlorite schists. The conglomerates in this section are remarkable 
for their great beauty of colour. The setting or matrix is geneij^lly 
a purple or purplish gray gritty quartzite of great density, includ.: ng 
nomerous pebbles of jasper and hosmatite schist, d^ttra fxiom the 
heds of those rocks in the gnessic series. The pebbles are all rounded 
«nd so firmly bedded that whore the .rock Jias be^ fissured the 
pebbles have generally split. Along the a little 

west of Adumurunhdl, the show of red jasper ^ d 

of red tulips. In many parts where the rock 
• broken by weathering and keeps its half -glassy lustre the 
striking, especially under » ) 3 midday sun. 

At the apex of the sharp horse-shoe curve which th^.basom&t 
series makes between the two gorges of the Ghatprabha. at 
Adnmurunhdl andTorkal, another capital section shows thesuccessidn 
of beds as in the foregoing, namely : (r) breccia, greatly broken and 
weathered > {li) quartzites, drab, buff, and reddish ; (a) conglomerates, 
purple with jaspery ha>matite schist pebbles ; gneissic series, of 
ha 3 matito schist and chlorite schists. In this case some of the 
conglomerates approach to breccias from the impet?eot ronndness of 
the fragments of the older rocks. The setting of the conglomerate, 
which is richly iron-bearing, consist largely of broken hesmatite 
joined by an iron cement. The pebbles are generally smaller than 
those OB the Adurmuranhal ridge. 

Tlie Ghatprabha river breaks through the boundary ridge *for a 
second time and re-enters the Kal^dgi basin at Yorkal or Herkal, 
three miles north-west of the first or Adurmuranhdl gorge, and 
forms a gorge of much picturesque beauty. The soction of the 
basement series is one of the clearest and most instructive in this 
region. Little ruin of other rocks hides the several rock-beds which 
occur in the following order: {c) breccia, chalky-iron or dirty 
breccia ; (h) quartzites, buff*, pink, and brown, with inlaid sha-lcy 
sandstones; (a) conglomerates and quartzites, the conglomerates 
purple, the quartzites purple and gray?^ gneiss series, highly 
contoz'ted beds of jaspery haematite schists. Some of the beds of 
quartzite include thin layers of pebbles. Many of the pebbles and 
fragments in the conglomerates consist of jasper and •jaspery 
haematite which in places form very fine cliffs. The conglomerate 
beds lie against the north wall of the hmmatite cliff. ^ The rocks 
in the middle of the river are part of the lowest conglomerate bed 
and dip north or away from the spectator. The low and rather 
shelving cliff on the right and east bank of the rif er is part of 
ftnother faiematite schist-bed that runs parallel to the north of the 
main beds. The low rising ground behind the great j^ve consists 
of limestones and shales and the breccia bed (c) which underlies 
tibem; all are faulted against the gneiss along the northern 
boan^ry of this part of the basin immediately behind the rise. 

The Sitamani section, like the Terkal section, is clear and instruc- 
tivOj the various rocks of the basement series being well exposed on 
tlm Sit&mam hill on the sonth side of the gorge through which the 
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Kmbim forces its way arrost the north-east eite&sioxi of th^; 
^Iddgi basin. The boundaty ridge of the basin has been 1|^ 
imperfect^ '' broken through^ and forms si great barrier reef acr^ 
the^ river hed. Tho succession of beds is: (c) breccia, a pspeiy* 
variety of the dirty breccia ; (b) quartzites, gray and s^mon-red?; 
(a) couglomOifates and grits ; granitoid gneiss. The grit beds a^ 
generally : coarse. Like the conglomerates they consist of wHte 
and g^ayish-whi^o quartz pebbles and the ruins of red felsjpar. 
The setting in botii is purplisli or grUy. At B&m^.prr,.a mile and 
a half south of tho bit&mani gorge, the section differs considerably 
from the SitAmani section, the conglomerates bsing absent. The 
ent beds are gritsfl^ no great thickness overlaid by salmon-- * 
hnd purple-brown quartzites which i>ro greatly rippled in parts, 
e gritty beds rest on granitoid gneiss crossed by humerons 
^kes of dioritic trap, both large and small, but all older than the 
KaUdgi rocks. 

For seventeen or eighteen miles west of Nidgundi, the extreme 
north-east of tho Kalddgi basin, the northern boundary of the 
basin is formed by a fault by which the^rocka-of.^tho Jbasoment 
series are thrown tho gneiss. All the 

lay upon the gneiss northward of the line 
^<#fn^lt have been worn away. Though it is nowhere visible there 
is little doubt that the amount of dislocation is considerable. The 
succession of rocks in the comer of the basin north of the Krishmh 
differs somewhat from the succession in the sections already given, by 
the appearance of a thick bed of limestone between the. quartzites * 
and the breccia beds. The succession is : (c) breccia of chert or 
hornstone, brown, red, and bluish gray ; (6) limestone with cherty 
bands, gray and reddish gray ; (&) quartzite sandstones, shades of 
brown ; (a) conglomerates and pebble beds, pink, brown, and gray ; 
gneiss. Small patches of dark iron-clay, probably of open-air origin, 
are dotted over all the different formations. The limestone bed is 
hidden by ruins along the line of section, but shows at some distance 
on either side. Here, as at Sitd^mani and li^m^pur, the included 
pebbles axe mainly quartz and felspar iu a sandstone setting. 


The next section worthy of separate notice occurs a little south* 
west of Bilgi, twenty miles further west. The succession of rocks 
is nomtal and the beds seen are : (c) breccia bed, jaspery ; (b) 
quartzites, drab and red, blue and gray, drab and pinkish ; (a) gtitB 
and conglopierates; granite gneiss. The conglomerates are unusd^ 
ally thin, and the quartzites proportionately thick. He quartaitedfi:* 
are (|uaiTied, and a remarkable one-stone lamp-pillar on the top 
Bilgi hill is laid to have been quarried here. 

Tho village of Bisnal lies eight miles north-west ci Bidgi . 
section which was taken about half a mile south of the 
south-east to north-west direction, shows tibe following 
of beds : (c) breccia, bands of earthy impure limestone at bwN^ ; 
quartzites and shaley quartzites of whitish colcmr; cjaiatsit^ 
and gritty ; (a) grits and conglomerates, gray or r^dish^ df 
and mlfipar ruins ; granitoid gneiss, In the cordm! $lie 

bend of the hills about a mile and a half south^-east olthe vilbigf are 
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iput beds of riobly bsematite scbist tbe qiiartsiites aboat jbbe 

Japmon. occopia4 by tih^e npper part (b) in tbe Bisnal iftoctiou. 

f |bey j^re rise to fonr distinct scarp, duo to. tbeir ter power 
f standings weather,^ A line of faulty aocompaniod by a qpn* 
•riderable downthrow on the north' side, occurs at the village of 
iSisnal, tbe dirty breccia being faulted against underlying oongiome- 
rAto beds. This fault and downthrow may be traced several 
miles to the north-east crossing the Krishna to Jainipur and finally 
dmppearing. under tho Deccs^n trap about two lailes north-east of 
Jain&pur. ^ 

At Jaindpur the quartzites arc faulted against the gneiss, bnt the . 
•contact is hidden partly by an overlap ofpihe Deccan trap, partlfe^ 
by thick cotton soil. Therr is a good show of red quartzites aiw 
dirty breccia in the bank and bed of the rivci-. The breccia 
which is very jaspideous forms a small island and seveml reefs in 
the river. The quartzites have a westerly dip of 45^. 

About four miles to tho north of tho Jaindpur ridge at Mamddpur 
in Bijdpur, are several exposures of Kalddgi rocks which are partly 
inliers in the Deccan trap area, partly outliers resting on the 
gneissic series. Seven of these exposures forrjj^a row of low 
hills that ran for six miles east and west with only one considerablo 
break. Six miles south-west of Mamddpur is another small exposure 
«of similar character at Kangalgutti; all these consist of purplish 
:grit and reddish quartzites, with pink, chocolate, and drab-whifco 
micaceous shales belonging to the basement beds. Tho usual 
'Conglomerate beds are absent. 

’ Another interesting inlier of tho lower beds, one of a group of 
thiPee occurring at Galgali, is seen in the bed of tho Krishna when the 
river .is low. These beds of quartzite form a low, flat, dip-parting or 
anticlinal ellipse with dips varying from 3® to T, by which tho river 
is dammed back and a rapid formed near the northern bank. The 
rocks r.re gray quartzites and shaley bods overlaid by lightered 
rippled quartzites, much cut by a most complex system of jointing. 
These are overlaid in the right bank by impure gray limestone with 
bands of chert and of impure red, yellow, or drab oohrey quartz, 
and Bcwme white chalk-like scales or laminas. The whole is capped by 
dark-grAy quartzite, on which the Deccan trap forms low cliflS on 
either side of the river. The beds shown in this section are ii very 
sipall aggregate thickness. 

?‘The base of the long quartzite ridge that stretches from TJiddugal, 
a^ct twenty miles west of Bidami, where the Malprabha leaves 
Idle KaUdgi basin, to Tolachkod, where it again entorg the basin, 
iji>nowh6re shown. The thick cotton soil deposit of the black plain 
ellKetehes dose to the hills and is itself covered by the sandy slope 
cans^ by the decomposition of the quartzites. Tho centi^ part 
o| . this ridge Bear Kh^nipur about ten miles and Banknari 
abotit eight miles west of B4d&mi, is much more uptUted than 
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iron ore wss being collected to be emelted at the 
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either end. At Biddngal ike beds dip 35^ north-west, at Eh&n&por 
50^ to 60*^ north-east, and i^Baoknauri 60® to 75°. The dip^ 
falls to. 85° ’\b Lfi^knifipur, to 30° at Ohinrasavi^j where 
the quartzite beds cross tho^Malprabha. B'urther east the dip 
feljs rapidly to 8° north on ’the plateau above Belur, and then 
the strata become horizontal, or roll very slightly, where they 
form the plateau \irhich caps the line of hills that Btrefcches to 
Gajendragad. The ;»»^ds are genoT^lly grits or very compact 
sandstone which assize tike characte r of quartzstos where they are 
even slightly aptuftted. Cono-lonjoirttos, though not altogether 
absent are not oomintlh in this quaiMor. The same characters hold 
’ oacliers of Gr.itiidragad around Q-udur. The% 

ruling colour .iro pala^ drab, gray, purplir.h, reddish, pink, and brown. 
Hero and ther^', as irt Vakand, about six miles west of Gudur, are 
exceptionaily dark bids of sandsl/ono. One of the best section^in 
the Gudur hills is immediately ^ast of the village on the pathwy 
up to the old fort vpich is perched on the north-east angle 
chief plateau. Thwbeds exposed in a very steep scarp are pale 
drab, brown, and reddish-brown, thickbedded sandstones with 
occasional layers of pebbles, and pebbles are scattered sparsely 
^4fchroughout the^mass of the rock. Some of the more gritty bods 
show much false bedding. The sandstones occasionally have fine 
scarps, which, like the quartzite scarps in other quarters, show much 
bright-red iron staining. Such scarps are seen at Parsapur and 
Hanams^gar east of Gudur, at Gajendragad to the south, and .'in 
the yalloy to the north-west of Gudur. Where the sandstones are 
horizontal or nearly horizontal they are little changed. A .very 
marked example of their changing to quartzites, whore upturned 
to a considerable degree, occurs a few miles west from Gudur at 
Rangasamudra, a village at the north end of the gorge by whi^ 
tbe Nilarvagal river flows across the eastern end of the quartzite 
sandstone area that stretches from Bd'dami across tbe Malprabl^, 
andnuay conveniently be called the Vakand plateau. 

The eastern edge of the Vakand plateau is formed of sandsii 
beds, slightly inclined to the south-west. Very soon the beds#p 
west some 20° to 25° towards a dip-meeting synclinal axis, while at^e 
nortji of the gorge they dip south-west 65°, and in both casds two 
the chiji>racter of typical quartzites. At the north end of the go^^ 
the change may be traced with perfect ease as the ^ds form a 
scarp running south-east. The eastward continuation of the Sak 
beds formH a horizontal capping to the rather high plateau souMw 
Gudur. The gorge of the Nilarv&gal coincides with the axis of the 
aboveoamed dip-meotiug curve. The central part is very picturesque 
from a great mass of chocolate-coloured breccia, which has beeia 
worn into high and rugged rocks rising mainly on the 
the stream. West of this stream the beds again become 
or roll at low angles, and again present the character o| 
hard sandstone, v . V . ^ 

North of the Gudur stream is another large plateau of send^topuCs, 

: partly horizontal jjartly rolling at low angles, lliis plateau, whose 
mineral character is much the same as that ol the oatlying platiatie 
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Qudar and Hmiams6garj is united the 'KM^gi basin b; a 
& 1 TOW ^tnp that brai^kches from asMortb-west end, and crosses the 
bed of the Maiprablia close to the Slage of Aiholi or The 

surface of the granitoid gnoiss on^dach the' bods forming these 
different plateaus are deposited is highly megular. This is iffell 
shown in the picturesque valley that runs from Gudur^south-^asfc to 
Murudi. Here the sandstone plateau, while maintaining a very, 
even upper level, shows in the srarped edges vmy variable thickness, 
and many of the upper beds seei. o' eil^ the lower beds and 
to rest in part directly on tlir ;^nois3. ThuS|he basement beds at 
Murudi and Ganuduhal form tbu middle of tlipfleri''^s that is exposed 
jon the north side of tho plateau. 

Taming west and roctossmg the Malptabha a **eTiiarkable 
plateau of quartzite sandstones and gritty ftfeds isj reacLod to the 

S of BMami. These beds may be best stuAd at Uariami itself, 
he two fortified hills to tho no»*th and soiA of tho town, is one. 
0 few beautiful spots in tho tjastern Bombajkarn^ltak plain. It 
occupies the mouth of a hovse-slioc bay in the hols, tho space behind, 
the town and. tho surrounding cliffs being taken up by a deep lako 
and a not very wide bank sloping to the water’s edge. Tho cliffs 
are chiefly formed of palo huffy thick-beddod quflirtzite sandstone 
with in many places purple scales outwardly stained n)d. Tho 
beds dip “west at a low anglo, and parts of them soeni to have slid 
west a few feet towards the plain, being separated from tho main 
tnaslB by great joints which now form deep chasms that sever parts 
of the hill from the rest. If these chasms were formed bj. the 
sliding of the front of the cliffs, the slip was probably due to tho 
presence of some softer thin slialey bed which was nested on l)y 
springs, and the overlying masses moved down tho slope forced on 
by their own weight. These great chasms serve as tho inner 
approaches to the upper parts of both forts. The gritty beds which 
firm tho top of the plateau arc admimbly shown along tho path 
|t, leads from Bd.darai to Nandikoshvar in the Malprabba valley, 
the very picturesque old Jain temple of Magandi, within the 
pincts of which is a very fine spring. The gi’itty bods show 
extensive false bedding that the actual of the beds is very 
. Icult to make out. Beds of similar character, the unquestionable 
O^jl^nsion of the Bddami set, occur to the north-west and ngrtli, at 
ii^dkatti, Karadigudda^ Belgiri, Hudgah Kutenikeri, and Rugkdpur. 
iBHUier west the character of the beds becomes more sandy or 
ilp^ihaley. North-east of the Bdddmi plateau, the beds being more 
often disturbed and upturned, quartzites are common. About a 
mile east of the great reservoir at Keudnr, the boundary between 
ibo: quartzites and gneiss is formed by a line of fault which runs 
about three miles,^ Some fine cliff scenery in which the quartzites 
well shown occurs near the east end of the fault, 
.'il^lpt^bdandaity of the Kal^ in this quarter is extremely 

^l^Hnding, the wearing of the basement beds showing the gneissio 
^ks yarioas deeply cut valleys which form bays running far 
the area of the basin* The lie of the basement beds along this 
the boundary is . generally waving, bui^ considerablo: areas of 
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rather disturbed strata alternate with equal 'mdistarbed areas, m , 
which the strata are horizontal or very slightly inclined. 

North nt‘ ,the town of Guledgudd the variation of position of 
the strata is ^vell niarkoa. The very waving surface of the high 
plaSeau between Kirur and Guledgudd agrees over a large area 
with tiip tru 0 *surface of the exposed beds! Within a mile of Sirur 
the bods suddenly roll north and dip ur.der the limestone and sbale> 
which hero come near to the edge of the KaUdgi basin. The hilh» 
west of the plateau form a low dip-parting arch which stretches seveitd 
miles west and dies away under the li'oe3t<>ne and shale at Kattigiri. 
East of Sirur the basement soriej^ forma a ridge of considerable 
heigtt with a dip of oO® to 85° north which stretches to and crosses, 
the ^^4)rabha at the village of Ramdhal. Here beautiful rippled 
reddish qaartzito'j rest ou beds of very handsome purple breccia. 
This brt)Ccia in turn rests with marked unconformity on gneisaic 
rocks of gray and reddish-brown schists and jaspery hjematite schists, 

^ which doubtless arc the source of the materials seen in the breccia. 
A remarkable set of breccia beds forms the very base of the 
Kalddgi basin where the new high road between Sirur and 
Gulodgudd passes on to tho gneiss area. The Ramdhal breccia 
beds join tboscviwhich lap round tlio great hmmatito hill on tho 
south boundary of the basin about half-wny between Ramdhal and 
Ainingad. A groat number of bright red or banded fragments 
of jasper make the beds equal in beauty of colour to tho bods of tho 
Adumuruuhal section. This section concludes the series in the circuit 
rounji the boundary of the basin. Several sections are to be noticed 
lying within the area of the basin. In some of these the horizon 
relative to the series as a whole is very doubtful, partly from the 
imperfection of the section, partly because the space between that 
and other sections is hid by overlying formations. Tho westward 
extension of tho Jldddmi quartzite sandstone beds has already been 
mentioned. By their weathering they give rise to a vast amount 
of extremely sandy soil forming a considerable slope at the base of 
tho difterent groups of cliffs and isolated rocks. The quartzite 
sandstone beds lying in the triangle between the villages of Nidgundi, 
Bilgiri, and Xerur form a rolling plateau so deeply out by streams 
as to make the country very rugged. As they stretch west the 
bedi^ become more sandy, often indeed passing into friable ahaley 
eandst&ues, which in some places are overlaid by a thin bed of 
reddish quartzite. This arrangement is well shown in a flat-top]ped 
hill crowned by a little hamlet called Yenkldpur, two or three miles 
south-east of Kerur, and again in a low hill north-east of Malgi. 
In the Malgi hill the upper quartzite is capped by gray limestone, 
and this again by an outlier of Deccan trap. The limestone is 
tmquGstionably an outlier of the great limestone series^ which is 
largely developed a lew miles to tho north. Both at Tenld&par aUd 
to the north of Malgi the shaley sandstones are mostly grayildh, 
drab, or pale-gray. They ore well seen further north-west iii the 
KallubenKehri stream and to the west at Fakir Bn^aV and 
Hoskatti, They also cover a large area to the south of ^ low 
«nd irregular dip-psaHtog or anticlinal which forms iHe watmhed 
4iotween the valley of the Malprabha on the south and that of the 
Ohatpratoa and of the Kerur-Guledgudd stream on the north. 
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Slialey bods form nameroiis low hfllaiAiid rolUng stretches in the 
triangle between the villages of Beddi-TiniApur, Halgiriji and 
SomanfcOp. Their rapid weathering near Tteddi Titqapnr and iu 
the sides of the Hohvulkode valley to t'*e north, hus given rise to 
much falling in of the overlying quartzites. 'J’ho same has beon^the 
case with the drab shaley beds and o\'erlying quartzite sandstones 
north and north-west of Voplapnr. I'he drab shaley beds seen 
underlying the local upper quartzite a*: Mndidnur south-east of 
Vbgl^pur, and at Khdndpur in tho Torgal state. 

The reddish quartzite rkauuatoiies that form the Naganur hill, 
about twelve miles south-west -f Kaladgi, are fully 100 feet thick, 
•and but slightly disturbed, tlio northern difi btung only 15^^ and the 
southern dip 5^^ to lO"^. North of the hill is an appi'roitly overlying 
drab and purple quartzite, some beds of which are strongly ripple- 
marked. Their high dip of 55® north seems connected v/jth some 
noteworthy features iu the overlying limestones. From Nagauur 
eastward, about seventeen miles to Jalgiri, the boiindary is muck 
obscured, the Kalddgi limestones presenting every appearance of 
dipping under sandstones and quartzites, which, from their position 
and rock character, belong to the lower or basement scries. Actual 
contact of the two sets of rocks could nowhere bo*4oiind, even with 
very laborious search, owing to the thick covering of cotton soil or 
sandy slope. The relative positions of the rocks show a series of 
complicated faults. The quartzites and sandstone beds seen along 
the obscure boundary are almost entirely conglomeratic and have a 
more or loss southerly dip at low angles. The most marked uigus 
of disturbance are at Anival. From Jalgiri eastward the boundary 
is normal, the quartzites and conglomerates dipping north under the 
limestone series. West of Kattigiri, about eight miles south of 
Bigalkot, the quartzites form a dip-parting ellipse, corresponding to 
that on which tho village itself stands, while southward from tho 
ellipse the boundary trends south-west to tho^Kerur stream, and 
makes a wide sweep to the south and east, eventually returning norths 
west, and enclosing a large shallow bay occupied by limestones and 
shales belonging to tho third section of the lower Kaladgi series. 
The only case of a fault-rook noticed within tho KalAdgi basin was 
a large vein or reef of distinctly brccciated q.^ariz running rdou^ tho 
lino of the dislocation caused by the fault north of Bisnal, eigl^t miles 
north-west of Bilgi. It can be traced for about a couple of miles. 

From no point can the limestones be better studied than from tho 
town of Kal&d^, which stands upon limestones, nearly in* the centre 
of the basin* The limestone beds are much twisted, and tho dips 
and strikes aro very variable. The average dip is about north-east 
from 35® to 40®. The commonest colour is gray of various shades, 
b^dod with very wavy belts of gray chert which generally weather 
4n^ or yellow. A very handsome variety occurring north of the 
cahtonment is grayish-black banded with green. It is a very 
impure, highly clayey variety, overlud by gray aud underlaid by 
dirty pink, and this by handed gray limestone* A very beautiful 
jbiiik and pale-^reen banded or clouded variety was found by 
Dr. Thoip, the civil surgeon, at the north end of the mm^ket-place. 
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md seyeml large thassee were raised. 1«b greatest exj)osqr0&:j6l 
the rock are to the east^ south-east, son^n^ aud ixortS-wast 
Kaldrdgi. The streamlets in the neighbourhood afford good erotiotts 
of limeifono and its ossociaiod shales which are beautifully marked 
by ^hih^j l»»ae, green, yellow^ and red bandstand seamed mth sandy 
layers. Thoiropen seamp ot the rock uro o^ten encrusted with a 
limestone soaUmg. 

Capital limestone exposures occur aboul .two miles south-east, of 
Kaltlngi in the Sillikeri stream, where purple, pink, and white 
banded, dark, gray, and almost l Uick bi'ds crop out with a dip of 
30*^^' to 40^' north-east by east, the dark upper beds beiqg the most 
clay^. Another exposure, one of the largesi; in tlio basin, occurs* 
bet^Jpen the two villages of Sillikeri; Here the gray chert-banded 
van^y of limtt>l:ono is very largely exposed on either side of an 
important dip-parting, which stretches for some distance, east and 
west, crossing the Khaleskop stream to the west, where it is 
traceable some hundred yards till hidden by cotton soil. 
Siiuilarly, the eastward exteiiKion of the dip-parting is lost about two 
miles south-east of Hire-Sillikeri. South of tho village of Chik- 
Sillikeri, and on tho southern side of the dip-parting axis, some very 
clayey beds appear among tho limestones. Two of these are specially 
noteworthy, because highly prized for economic purposes. The first 
is a bod of coarse black rock of rather gritty texture and exceedingly 
tongh, quar'ried for flags, which are formed by rude, imperfect 
clcavago-joints nmning nearly at right angles to tho bedding. The 
second is a bed of very tough and strong gray slatey shale, formerly 
largely quarried for roofing slates for public buildings at Belgauni. 
The rock shows no signs of true cleavage, but, in a similar bed, if 
not the extension of the same bed, which shows about a mile 
south-east of Hirc-Sillikeri, the true cleavage, as contrasted with 
bedding, may be well studied. The cleavage is strong and dips 65^ 
to 70° east, while tho bedding forms a low flat dip-parting whose 
axis lies south-east and north-west. 

To tho south of Sillikeri near Tendikeri, the gray beds 4 ibove 
described reappear from under the Khaleskop quartzite hill with 
a northerly dip of 45° to 65^. A mile south of Yendikeri th0 beds 
agai^L roll south, and tho lower beds are well repeated. They are 
dark a^d extremely silicious besides being full of cherty batids.r 
Some of these c^rty bands have an oolitic structure, which in some 
cases shows distinctly on weathered surfaces. Some others show a 
texture indistinguishable from a true quartzite. The southern part 
of the section is obscure, but tho limestones and overlying ch^ky 
shale dip south against tho faulted boundaiy of the limestone basin 
to the west of Anival. It has already been pointed out that the tnling 
Oolour among the limestones is gray of various shades. 
a!:her colours occur they are much less developed than tW j^ys 
especially the paler shades of gray. The oth^ colours are 
pale-green, purple, whitish pale, drab, cream, and blue. \ the 

I3h6w8 of limestone round and to south of m sevei^ 

Other places Itege surfaces of the rook are e 2 q)osed nhdi^-^^uin- 
^atanoes fisrourable fiolr study. The following 
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these exposures ta»ulie east 6| SalAdigi end to tibe ^uth of the 
.Cfhotpm 

At B&galkot to the south- ^est of the town ia.a great exposure of 
b^s dipping southward 85*^ wi40®, among which are grar, brewQUh- 
gray, greenish-gray, pale-gray, green, brownish-pink, piiikish^ lyhite 
streaked with shaley bands in part, also ont* Jued showfSg a markedly 
brecciated structure. Scree of the beds show considerable 
concretionary masses a no '^eiii *, of calcspar of white or grayish- 
white.^ In some cases, pariioi'larly iu the beds close to Gaddaukeri 
five miles west of BAgalkot, rbeso quarried for the sake of the 
spar, whicJ^ is used for various o)*ubrnental purposes. 

' At Nirligi, five miles south of Bdgalkot, # great show of gray beds 
forms a low anticlinal with oast-wesi axis to the south of the village. 
South of Eattigiri the limestone basin forms a deop hay that crosses 
the valley of the Kerur-Guledgudd stream. The greater part of 
flio bay is occupied by chalky or clayey purple or chocolate shales 4 
interleaved with pale-blue or greenish white bands of limestone 
from a quarter to one inch thick. These are largely shown in the two 
streams that drain the slope east of Mannagad. In the lowest part 
of the bay ne^tr the banks of the big stream at Hungurgi these 
shaley beds are overlaid by much crumplod^ray and drab 
limestone. 

At Kakkalgaon, throe miles north-west of Kattigiri, are banded 
gray, grayish-white, and whitish limestones, the latter associated 
with purple-gray clay rock. At Hulgiri, twelve miles south-oast of 
Kalddgi, a great number of beds crop up north-east of the village, 
showing nearly as great a variety of colours as the Bigalkot beds. 

To the north of the Arrakeri or dip-meeting synclinal valley east 
of KalAdgi and north of the Ghatprabha is a great show of highly 
faulty limestone full of chorty bands which often completely hide 
the chalky parts of the bods. Much of the chalky matter has been 
removed by weather and tho surface of the country is greatly 
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^ At the east gate of the fort of Bdgalkot an impure limestone is seen in a streamlet 
dipping south at an angle of about 15^ or 20*. To the south of this limestone schistose 
eiay is exposed, but the succession of the strata is not clear owing to the covesing of 
broken rock and black soiL The limestones near the phrallel of B4galkot^ro either 
impure granular limestone or a slatey marble of a compact texture with thin plates 
and a emoured veining of chlorite and occasionally talc. In a streamlet south of the 
fort the limestone has a ^marled and twisted m)pearance and has no trace of bedding. 
Between 'BAgalkot and sirur, a pink or salmon-coloured limestone ^occurs. The, 
same variety of limestone rarely appears on the same line of strike, owing to the many 
ohanges which the beds have undergone, the metamorphisinff agent aefins trans- 
versdy to the strike. About seven miles west of Bdgalkot at the village of 
^addsiDkeri is a calcapar breccia, composed of schists and limestones. The limestone 
on ^e east side of the town is fissured north-east by north, and the fissures, which 
do not exceed a quarter of an inch in breadth, are filled with strings of calcspar. 
Further west ^hse strings of calcspar increase in size and become thick veins, 
with the Ihnes^e rock still predominating. These vems send branches m 1 ^ 
directions and pieces of limestone are isolated as it were in calcspar. More to the 
West the fi^kgments of limestone and schist are confusedly thrown about in a setting 
or matrix cn Caspar, and these fragments decrease in number wntil the rock 
becomea pure calospar. The oakspar rock is covered with several £set of fine alluvial ^ 
soil and o^not appear cm siulace. lieuiehmit Aytoun in Bombay Geogra- 
phkid Bode^V (1852), 44, 46. 
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maskod by chert ruina Tli^ more chalky beds are best seen alonj^ 
the Sboldpur road near the Sanagi lake. " , . 

Many of the cberty scales show delicate concentric^ly imving 
dark lines, which give the chert the appearance of containing an 
organic structure. The same kind of structure was observed in 
chert Qpcupyidg a relatively identical position on the south side of 
the Kal^dgi basin, a little north-west of the Tolachkod ford across 
the Malprabha and in several other places. " 

Three or four miles east of Sanagi lake is another rather important 
show of limestones chiefly in tlo bed and on the banks of the 
Tolanmatti. Those rocks are gray, groun, and pinkish-white, banded 
an4< purple in colour, tbi latter eartliy in texture. Six miles east ' 
of-l^lanmatti, at Tuglihal on the right bank of the Ghatpmbha, are 
purplish-gray bods together with some purple beds banded with 
bluish-white. At Hudelur, three miles north-east of Tuglihal, is a 
^widespread show of gray cherty limestone. Immediately north- 
west of the village a large sheet of rock presents a somewhat strange 
appearance as weathering has formed a band of chert an inch to an 
inch and a half thick, which passes as a capping beyond the unbroken 
sheet to various detached patches of the underlying chalky band. At 
the bend of the G^tprabha, a little south-west of the village, an out- 
crop of massive, gray, cherbless limestone with concretional structure 
has given rise to a very singular appearance in the weathering of 
the rock. The whole surface is thickly studded with low conical 
bosses that rise out of small hollows and are much like large rough- 
shelled limpets or the top valves of Hippurites. Each boss is a 
concretional cone, one and half to two or more inches in diameter 
and about one inch high. They look like weathered cones of 
percassion, but it is hard to see wh^t could have caused percussion 
in such a position at the end of a very long still reach of the river 
where, even in the highest floods, no large shingle would be borne 
with force enough, and such cones of percussion are not seen where 
other limestones are exposed to very strong currents. 

The two outlying patches of limestone north of the Krishna at 
Chimalgi and Devldpur consist mainly of tl^e gray cherty variety, 
but their stratigraphical relation to the beds in the limestone basin 
proper is very obscure owing to the immense masses of ruined 
matter *and surface soil which mask the face of the intervening 
country. What evidence there is points to their not belonging to 
the limestone basin, but to their being a set of beds that ooctipy a 
similar position to those occurring in the valley of the hb.lprabha 
noi'thof Manoli, which lie between the upper and lower subdivision 
of the baseufeut quartzite series. 

North of the Ghatprabha and west of Kaladgi, on the bank of the 
Krishna, a little east of Galgali, and in the river north of Tedhallij 
are two beds of limestone, the upper dark-gray the lower light* 
gray. The upper is very flinty with the cherty concretions imaiged 
vertically like so many rude organ pipes. A great show of vew cherty 
dark-gray liinestone is seen in the bank of the Krishi^ ftmtn of 
vaiag© and stretching acx^ the river to Bi^ihal. . At Gdlabal^ a 
mile to i)he south-west, the chert limestone has lost nearly lUl its 
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'Cl^alky matter^ which has apparently replaced by a palo^yellow 
oofarey mineraJ, and thf* bed assumes in parts the appearance of a 
dirty-lookiil|; semi-chert^ quartzite. North of Galgali in the river, 
and resting on the quartzite which forms the great barrier across the 
Krishna, are some thin beds of impure limestone with thin bands 
of chert quartzite and the ochrey mineral above mentioned. Some 
scales of white satin spar with very brilliant fracture alsd occur. 
The ochrey bands, winch aro dirty red, yellow, and drab, and certain 
white chalky scales which acrA>mpauy them arc most likely merely 
decomposed shale beds; A irvyor of gray quartzite caps this 
peculiar succession of beds. 

• In returning within the linilcs of the Umestono basin, little or 
nothing is seen of the limestones north or the An*akeri synclinal 
or dip-meeting valleys ^ the country is masked by cherty ruins and 
cotton soil. South of the valley and north of Khatarki gray lime- 
stones occur with a northern dip. dose fro the village there is a 
dip-parting or anticlinal axis, on the south side of which the beds * 
jare gray, gray and white, and white with pale green and pinkish 
banding. These beds stretch to the oast and west. To the east they 
cross the Ghatprabha south of Sirugurapi ; to the west they show 
very widely between Kop and Chik and Hiro-Algujdi. The variety 
of tints is even greater than at Kh&tarki and LingApiir, with bands 
of pale-greon, pink, white, and bluish-gray. The rocks are well 
«eon over large bare areas, and offer sections of crumpled bedding 
of very great boauty and interest. 

There can be little doubt that the great show of beds at AuitApur 
and to the east of the Vajarraatti double curve of the upper 
quartzite series is the coutiuuatiou westward of the bods described 
at Algundikop and Khatarki. Besides the other shades a purplish- 
gray occurs at Antapur. 

South of the Ghatprabha river and west of Kalddgi is the greatest 
unbroken area occupied by the limestone series. Great stretches 
are entirely hidden by thick beds of cotton soil. Along the south 
bank of frhe idvor, the first beds of limestone occur west of Shedudhal 
two and a half miles north-west 'of Kaladgi. They are pale pink 
and green with whitish bands, very like many bods at Kop and 
Chik-Algundi to which set they probably belong. At Chottarband 
Kofra flinty bods occur very largely, and form the westora end of 
a dip-parting or anticlinal axis or stretches south-east nearly to the 
village of Kajidoni, and is very likely continuous with the Khaleskop 
dip-parting mentioned before. Some of the flinty bandsf arc cherty, 
others cannot be distinguished from thin bedded quartzites. North- 
west of Naganur, twelve miles south-west of Kdladgi, are some 
handsome, purplish, dove-coloured, and greenish bandod beds. Some 
liiaye rippled surfaces, the crests of the ripples showing a flinty frame- 
work with ikh-scalelike markings. To the north of the dip-meeting, 
these gray and bluish banded limestones are lar^ly exposed both 
ea^ and west of Lok&pur, where they make the largest show in the 
wh^e limestone basin. These two sets of beds ^ uniquesfrionably the 
west^n extensions of those seen at Yendikeri and Khaleskop and - 
Sillikeri, and of which a large display occurs intermodiatriy in tho 
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yalloy of tlio Kaj&doni to ihp south of the village of that iiiaise* Ai^ • 
this village on the top of rising ground Umestone is^ opposed ioi? 
about a hundt^ed yards on one side of the roa<h The liihestQ&e^'^jbas^ 
a strike nearly east and vrest and dips south at an angle of 48^/ It 
is granular in texture and slatcy in colour, and overlies abrmceix 
fidhist The ^pianos are covered with talc and are often green 
with co^per.^ Faint traces of copper in the shape of thin films of 
malachite occur in some gray limestone quarried in the bed of the 
stream about three milos south of Kajadcni. 6i*eat quantities ,ot 
limestone, much of ic highly eliorty^ occur in the valleys of the differ-, 
ont streams >vhich unite to form the Kajddoni, especimly to the west 
and north of Ohipprmatti. About a mik lo the north-west of Ohipur- ^ 
maf^ are sJgn*^ of breceflited limestone, pale rod or pink fragments 
indMded iu a dull red setting, also of a variety with a purplish- 
brown setting, including fragments of gray slate and limestone. 
Neither variety w'as seen lu place^ but numerous blocks had been 
^used as fencing-walls on both sides of the path leading north to 
Kaladgi. Along the west side of the Yendikeri stream are numerous 
bods of limestone which dip south at high angles. Among these are 
Bpme gray beds with occasional thin veins of bright cherry-red oalcspar. 
In the bod of th^troam is a layer of pinkish limestone with delicato 
green stripes, whimi have been twisted into most elaborate Vandykes 
and give the atone a very handsome pattern. These bods join those 
in the Yendikeri valley. 


The shales which accompany the limestone series .are much less 
expelled and apparently much less developed thau the limestones. 
They are most largely developed above the limestones, and show an 
approaching return to littoral conditions in the sea or lake in 
which they were formed. The littoral conditions, when fairly at 
work, have given rise to the overlying conglomerates and quartzites, 
whoso ruins in most places hide the shales. The most striking and one 
of the commonest forms of shale is a soft earthy, chalky variety, light 
purple, violetj chocolate, or lavender in colour, which is generally seen 
between the upper beds of the limestones and the overlying quartzites. 
Those occur in numerous sections, as on the west face of the Cromlech 
hill close to Kaladgi, at Govindkop south-east of the same place, at 
Truchigeri east of l^l^gi, and at Anathilli five miles north-west of 
BSgalko t . At Arrakeri, underlying the northern quartzite wall of ^e 
dip-me^ingor synclinal valley, violet and chocolate shales are alsoseiMk 
South-east of KaUdgi the purple shales are seen north of Kerkalmatti 
where they* are richly charged with red hmmatite. At Kakkalmou, 
half-way between Keralmatti and Kattigiri^ they are again bt the 
ordinary pale purple and form two small outliers capped by thin 
plateaus of the upper quartzites. They occur largely to the north 
and north-west of Eattigiri and also show at Anival tmdi Batkurki 
abutting against the faulted boundary of the lower ^aart^te$« ^ ' 

Purple chalky shales occur in two or three places at ihe Ibase of 
the limestones as at B%alkot and in the north-east eortier^^ basin 
between Jerramkunta and a little to the north of Anagyidu They 
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are probably very larpfely devolopedin tlie^asteru cornerof thoKaUdgi 
badn^ north-east of Sirur/for they are rich in iron, and in weathering 
girejs^e to a quasi-laterice, which, both gravelly and conglomeratiCi 
oCcc^ in imfnense abundance near Sirur, and completely masks the 
boundary between the limestones and the underlying quartaates, 

Shal^^y beds of unoertjiin position oc^mr in the Kfflfidgi stream. 
They are buff, yellow, ami orange and roll at low angles* It is 
doubtful whether this ehalo, underlies the nljole limestone series, or 
whether it holds some position intermediate between the different 
sets of limestone Other shaley b(»dA of uncertain position occur 
half-way between Hulgiri aucl iCerkalmatti. limy are in colour 
♦bright red, reddish, purple, 'chocolate, grajy^r ochr^ yellow, and are 
partly chalky and partly sandy. They toi greatly within a small 
area dipping from 15° to 60°. 

Few reefs or veins large enough demand notice occur in tho 
Kal^gi limestone basin ; even small roots ‘i.r 0 by no means commoni^, 
and none offer any points of special interest. The largest reef occurs 
at Kakkalgaon, ten miles soutli-eiirst of Kal&dgi, and forms two low 
ridges that, divided by a break, run oast-by-south in the axis of an 
anticlinal roll in tho limestone. A considerable number of small 
quartz veins occur close together in a patch of dtJlibtful schistose 
rock which stands among tho limestones a little north-east of 
Naganur hill. Tho scliists wliich have a strongly gnoissic .aspect 
appear to be argil lo-talcose, and are full of small rhombohedral 
crystals of liraonito, pseiuloinorphous doubtless of some other 
mineral, perhaps cnlcito. 1'ho quartz veins also enclose some of the 
crystals in question. No section could bo found showing the relation 
of the schists to the surrounding limestones, as thick cotton soil 
covers all the margin of tho schist area. It is therefore doubtful 
to what age to assign them. It is not impossible that tho schists 
are a protruding mass of gneiss surrounded by the overlying 
limestone. It may also bo tliat tho schists are merely highly 
altered shales belonging to tho Lower Kal4dgi soi'ies. Ilio quartz 
veins whicli offer no peculiarities worthy of note stretch a little 
further noil-h-wost among the limostoiios south-east of Hoskatti, 
and are finally lost under the great covering of cotton soil. Another 
set of rather irregular veins with a north-ea'-Jb and south-west coprse 
occurs among tho limestone spreads in the Lokapur dip-iaceting 
valley south-west of Hoskatti. 

Besting conformably on the lower scries come tho quartzites and 
overWug limestones, clay rocks, and shaley beds which Ibelong to 
the U pper Kaladgi series, and, as at Shimakeri and Anathili, occupy a 
number of small dip-meeting valleys. The most importslnt of these 
is the Ardkeri valley north of Kabtdgi, Nearly all tho outliers of 
these quartzites are the remains of former dip-meeting foldings. The 
long ivesterly extension* of the south side of tho Ardkeri dip-meeting 
is remarkable for its many sharp curves. The upper series contains 
two sections, shales limestones and haematite schists above and 
quartzites with local conglomerates .and breccias below. The. 
quartzites show great imifprmity. As a rule they are pale-coloiirod 
and often conglomeratic. A strong degree of parallelism between 
B 877—5 • 
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the axes of the scToral dip-meeting basins ahoT rf | ^ t the^^;^ th^ 
origin to a set of great foldings formed by iH|pe *“^7 

north-east to. south-west. All tho basins and rt^es f omil^ by the 
upper series of limestone a^e broken by small streams that flow 
north into the Ohatprabha. The height of tho upper qnartsite 
ridges showa^ that the valleys must have been formed when the 
wearing forces had not cut so deeply into the lower limestones newr 
formed the longitudinal vallej^s that now run parallel with tha 
quartzite ndges. So hard is the quartzite that the drainage would 
not have passed across them unless through lines of weakness caused 
by excessive jointing* 

Lit the stream 4hat dipns the Anathilli basin, this weakness of' 
tha southern v/all of tho quartzites is clearly shown. A close examina- 
tion of the lines of jointing discloses the following systems, which 
are either wrjjting on the ridges easi| and west of the hollow through 
which the atieam flows or are much less developed than in the 
' valley between. Three systems of jointing aro especially marked : 
first a joint running north 5® east to south 5® west, with an average 
dip of 45® west by north ; second a joint striking north 15° to it®* 
east to south 15“ to 17° west and dipping 55° east by south ; and 
third a joint striking norfch-north-west to south-south-east, with a 
dip of 80° west-south-west. The joint fissures are mostly close 
together, so that the rock is cut into fragments too small to offer 
any great resistance to a rush of water. The brecciation of the 
quartzites at the points of sharp bends is in part due to ordinary 
jointing and in part to systems of cleavage planes. Irregular con- 
choidal fracture may also be seen in numerous fragments. The largest 
of the dip-meeting basins may be called the Shimdkori basin after 
the village of that name, about five miles west of Bdgalkot. The 
basin moasuros sixteen miles by two and a half, and except at its South- 
western end is a simple dip-meeting ellipse. At that corner the quart- 
zites, instead of forming a simple ridge as they do almost every whero 
else, Tolloverand form a small elliptical basin of no great depth, alarge 
dimple, as it were, on the edge of the larger basin. The other spot 
where the quartzites do not form a simple rid^e is a yet smaller 
dip-meeting dimple, formed as it were by the curling of the edges of a 
small lappet-like extension of the quartzites on the south side of the 
basin immediately east of the new ShoUpur road. In both oases the 
rolling of the strata gives rise to a small knot of hills. In this basin 
the best sections of the upper quartzites are those of Muohkandi on 
the BOuth<ind of Shiageri and Truchigeri on the north side of the 
basin in the gorges cut by different streams that drain the basin mid 
the country to the south of it. They o ffer no points of special in^reSt . 

Tho south side of the Arakeri dip-meeting valley shows a clear 
and well-marked case of inversion of the beds, beds shown 
at the Baluti curve have a dip of only 29° to 30°, 'but as sodn as 
they trend west they become vertical, and at little more than a mile 
from the curve they lean forward to the north, so' m to 
present the appearance of having a true dip of 85° smiths This 
^continues west for some distance past Kundui^gi when th^ beds 
again become vertical and gradually return to a hprtl^i^y 
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rery angles, whioli mmntain for several miles. 
!]^sa Im^ly raaj^4Tid iiiTerted beds show a great deal of breccia- 
: iti .many {>art8 conglomeratic containing rabbles 

of qbarte^ jasper, and occasionally of older qaartiftite.* Xa one 
conglomerate bed east of the ShoUpur-Kal&dgi road on the north 
wallof the dip-meeting, small sabangular fragments transparent, 
green quartz, like pme bottle-glass, occur pretty nntnerodsly, but 
only over a small area. No such quartz was noticed in any of the 
gneissic rocks of that region. The setting or matrix is a brownish- 
purple gr^rty conglomerate overlying the bed which locally forms 
the crest oi the ridge. 

At most of the carves of the several 63 rnqUnals or dip-meetings the 
bedding is greatly broken by jointing. Tins is the case at Govindfi- 
kop, at the north-west end of the Shimdgeri basin, at the west end 
of the Anathili basin, at the Baluti curve, and at the er st end of the 
Ar&keri valley. This great brlkking of the bed surfaces is mainly 
due to the presence of rude cleavage joints caused by great pressure. * 

The chalky series that rests on the upper quartzites consists 
almost entirely of purplish or gray chalky shales overlaid by 
purplish and gray clayey shales. Limestones show only occa- 
sionally and generally in their bands. In some smarts the purple 
shales are richly charged with earthy red haematite. As a rule, the 
surface of this series is thickly covered with cotton soil or with thick, 
red, iron-bearing gravelly soil formed by the decay of the hcematitic 
shales. Large patches of this red soil occupy various parts of the 
Shim4geri basin. In the Ardkeri valley no distinct limes tona beds 
were seen, but there is a great thickness of purple or gray chalky 
shales with occasional thin plates of limestone. On these rest shaley 
beds of the same colours, which show very imperfect slatey cleavage 
parallel to the line of dip-meeting. In the Anathilli basin chalky 
shales only wore noted. Among them various very thin beds of 
rippled shaley quartzite hold the centre of the basin. The beds that 
rest immediately on the upper quartzites are hid by superficial 
deposits or cotton soil. No limestones were seen in the Shimi- 
geri basin, probably because they wore masked by great spreads 
of cotton and red soil. In the Gaddankeii stream to the south of 
Shiin%eri, gray and drab chalky shales sti;etch south to the quart- 
zites on which they rest. These shales are much but vei]^ irregu- 
larly cleaved parallel to the strike of the line of dip-meeting. The 
planes of oleavage are nearly vertical, but the dip is invariably north 
or south. In a rock section at Shimd.geri a gra^ clay rock with silvery 
talcose surface occurs and probably overlies the chalky shales. 
S&st of Sbim&gari a large area is covered by purple iron-bearing 
shales, with which occurs a bed of very rich hmmatito sandstone 
quarl^ite of dark puiple colour. The section is obscure, but this 
iron-Ves^iog hed most likely belongs to the upper quartzites which 
have been brought to the surface by a small local dip-parting or 
anticlibal curve. Similar beds, but much poorer in irouj^ occur in two 
or three places in the small ^p-meeting valley at tra south-west 
comer or the basiu. Hmmatite occurs also in the shal^ in the<^ 
western comer of the basin, andl has been smelted to a small 
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0a;ton{. Tracejs oi' iicli bsemaiito bods were also noticed On tbe fioufcli 
side of the Ardkori dip-meeting east of the high road to Shohipur. 

Tho only intmaive rocks which occur wil bin the Kaladgi basin 
trap dyk(5R. ‘Though «])ariiigiy distributer] and occurring only in the 
up))fer part ( f the series there is one in the Arakcri dip-meeting valley, 
T1 j(‘so trap dykes -JiLAst of compact, green diorite weathering in 
concenfric ellijis- 'idal ju.issos unlike any oF tho older dioritos seen in 
the gneiss aiea, course is north-west by west to south-east 

by east, tlicy show only in the centre of the valh s among the 
shales. 

In the oxfcroine east between tho gneiss and tl ? trap, stretching 
from Muddebihill across the eastern border oi tho district and 
app^ring in tw‘> small outliers a few mrna to the north-west, is 
a ^S^nal! area oJ: azoic rocks which differ in character from tho 
Kahldgi series. Those rocks, which have been correlated with tho 
Karnal series, a^jl named the Bhii^ serievs, have two divisions, an 
* upper and a lower, nie rocks that form tho upper division are, 
in descending order, red shales, Haggy limestones, bnff shales, 
quartzites, and Jimostonos, tho last locally known as tho Talikoti 
bods. Tho rocks forming tho lower divisions are rod, purple, and 
green shales arui shaloy saudstones, and quaHzites, grits, and 
sandstones. 

Bcgiriiiing with tho lowest bods', in the west tho sandstones and 
shaloy sandstones of tho lower series show endless shades of colour. 
As a rule reddish brown and purple prevail near the upper part of tho 
formation, followed by drab and greenish bods, while near the base 
yellowish gi’ocn or brown ami dirty -gray predominato. One bed of 
a piiiplo gritty sandstone at Jambaldini, seven miles north-east of 
Muddobiliiil, is very unusually massive, the partings of tho sandstone 
being two to three feet apart.^ Besides a dt»cided purple matter 
tho sandstone contains a iniinbor of small bright green grains. 
Occupying tho samc^ horiz«>u in the Karnal scries as the Jambaldini 
bod is a similar purple gritty bed at Bulilivar, five miles north-west 
of Jambaldini, and another l luit forms the base of the Karnal series 
at Kavrimatti, five miles south-west of Jambaldini, About two 
and a half miles south-east of Havrimatti a sandstone bed of tho 
sanio^ variety, though almost quartzite in texture, caps a table-topped 
hill. TJJie south side of this tableland is well scarped and shows a 
total thickness of about 100 feet of lower Bhima rocks in the 
following order : Purple gritty sandstone, drab, olive and purple 
and dark-g?*eon shaloy sandstones, white or drab pebbly grit, and 
below this gneiss. 'Plio shaley saiidstoiies form more than half the 
thickness of. tho whole section. Much pisolitic laterite gravel occurs 
strewn over the surface of tho purple sandstone. 

The basement beds of the Bhima series consist of pebbly or gritty 
saudstones, thirty to fifty feet thick, resting directly on the highly 
uneven surface of the gneiss, great luiimnoeky masses of which as at 
Sdlrargi about eight miles east of T»ilikoti may be seen 8urjpounded'1>y 


l The bod is largely quarried by Vaddars for Jiigh^dasa buid-mill stones. 
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the yx>mger rocks. The material of w^ich the conglomerates are 
composed was evidently taken from the neighbouring granite*gneias 
hills. The ruling colours of the conglomerate beds are pale brown, 
pinkish, or reddish brown, white, and purple. Alwut a mile south- 
east. of the Ndgarbetta hill the sandstones in a white bed resting on 
very thin white pebbly conglomerate, are rtpi b** ind. occusionally 
ap^o^imate in closeness of texture to true q iartz^t. s. Wesf of the 
Don, along the south side of the long spi; oi‘ sandstones which 
stretches oast < '* the road from Nalatvdd" to Talikoti, the p'^My base- 
ment is overlaid bv beds of gritty and fine sandstones oi a brown or 
reddish colour. >oar the village of Kavrikanalial, eight inilos east 
^of Tdlikoti, the coiudomej’at c is purple in colour with very numerous 
‘broken crystals of rod felspar. At Hokffrani two railos south of 
Jambaldini a similar purple pudding stone occurs, i^ritty sandstones 
with fine sandstones resting on them are seen at and north-west of 
Muddebihiil, the pebbly congtemeratos being seen almost every- 
where in the several patches of the Bhima rocks. In the Balvanbir- * 
katti valley north of ^fuddebihal the beds, which are frequently a 
little broken and upturned, roll in all directions generally at low 
angles. The sandstones between Karvirnatti and Muddobihal are of 
drab and pale brown. The sandstones that form ^o outlier which 
caps the Sirur hill are white, drab, and purplish, the white bods being 
rather unusually massive and compact, but showing many small shallow 
conchoidal cavities. I'hc bods are horizontal. To the north-west of 
MuddebihAl the prevalent colour of the sandstone is a pale reddish 
brown weathering into a cinnamon brown. At tlio cxtroino south- 
west corner of the plateau a white very saccharoid sandstone occurs. 
Btjtvwoen Mud Jcbihfil and Bilibhavi south-east of T^likoti shales and 
shaley sandstones are in places well displayed. 

The only repri'sentativo of the Upper Bhima series is the Talikoti 
limestone, named after the small town of Talikoti which stands upon 
and is entirely built of this beautiful rock. The limestones, for 
they are divisible into several bc)ds of varying colour and texture, 
are mostly very fine-grained, dense, and waxy-lustrcid, and often 
approach to. ^itruo lithographic limestone.^ The prevalent colours 
are blue-gray, gray, drab or cream, pinkish, and purple. They 
generally occur in this order in downward succession : the fiurplo 
beds resting on the purple shales or sandstones of thf 3 Lower Bhima 
series. The beds are generally undisturbed from their original 
position of formation. Like the Kalddgi scries, the Bhima scries 
had undergone much wearing before the beginning of.the great 
Deccan trap period. In a deep well at Munjghi, two miles west of 
Tdlikoti, limestone occurs in stratified masses, with a very slight dip 
varying according to the rise of the plain. In the well the dip is only 
oast S° south. Dividing the limestone from the surface to the 
bottom of the well is a fissure, a foot wide, the direction south 5° west 
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I They occar in flaggy beds, the individual flags having a thickness of three to 
eight inches. In a few places the beds are two to three hset thick and do not 
separate into flags. The total thickness of the limestone near Talikoti, as 
estimated at balvdrgi where the almost universal covering of cotton soil is absent, 
is eighiy feet. 
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fiUed’with buff>colouied ear&y Ume>knol}Sftn^«^b|¥$M)i0ij^^ '! 
Unwatone rock. The limeat^ in mineral eharacter rQ(|eiapl«i»;^ii^ 
limeatone of the Kadapa aeriea, but is goaerally lighter, in. 
varying from* dsrk>blae to pale-boff or cream, and lias few 
pyrites. The minerals associated with it are h fle m atite in aini^. 
nodalos, often.ocourring scattered like strings of beads through, 
structure wUich, falling oat, leave regular lines of small holes 
resemble the perforations of boring insects and the tabular sinubsiti^ 
in the latcrite. Angular fragments of a baff-colottred jasper 
strewed ani<.iig those of the limestone and from their variolatbid. 
that is spotted exterior appear to have been in contact with basalt; 
possibly limestone, passing into jasper.^ 

Underlying the trap «Ad resting somet'mes on gneiss and some- 
times on the Kal&dgi or Bhima limestones and quartzite are certain 
sedimeotaiy deposits of small thickness and extent. These deposits 
are usually of soft marly or clayey grits with or without induded 
’ pebbles of the older rocks, especially of quartzite. Soft sandstones 
in thin beds and pure clays are much seldomer seen. In many 
places weather has worn away the setting which enclosed the hard 
quartzite pebbles, and the pebbles remain as bods of loose shingle 
on tho surface o^he older rocks, their presence still showing wo 
former existence of the pre>trappean deposits. 

The most easterly occurrence of these deposits is at the village 
of N^arbetta to the south of the hill of the same name which stands 
at the meeting of the lowest trap-flow with the gnoissic beds. Here 
the hollows in the surfaceof tho gneissic beds are filled with red and 
white unconsoli^ted grit. Higher up the sloping ground, south of 
the village, where an outlier of the Bhima beds appears, this mottled 
and sometimes clayey grit was not soon. These Bhima beds have 
doubtless yielded the few quartzite and hard grit pebbles that are 
enclosed in the washed-up beds. The beds are rarely more than a 
couple of feet thick, and rest on decomposing pink granitoid gneiss 
with many veins of coarse sblmon-colonred granite, whose broken 
pink felspar crystals form the greater mass of the washed-up beds. 
The pebbly unconsolidated grit that occurs below the trap on tho 
south side of this N&garbetta outlier, and is seen in the rain gully 
sections immediately south of the village of Mur^a, occupies the 
same ppsition. At Murdla the grit has a thickness of over seven 
feet and rolls at low angles, as do the overlying trap-flows. No 
sign of organic remains was found in these beds. 

Dmb-coToured chalky ta&, with one or two thin beds of ^ drab 
friable sandstone, ore exposed in a small network of rain ghllies on 
the west side of the little outlier of trap that lies two and a ralf miles 
south-east of MnddebihAl. These beds are totally . Afferent in 
appearance from any noticed in describing the rocks of aneqmT.9<a^ 
Bhima age. They occupy only a few score sqqere yar^,iip3ad 
apparently fill a small hollow in the gneiss. 

Holding a similar position with reference to the'tra^flows is a bed 
of gritty marly clay that is exposed to the depth nvn to six feet 
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bikkd of the stream that nms east from DehTar-HalagUl^ a 
about half ’vay bfjtween Mnddebih&l and Talikoti. In its red 
white mottled colour this gritty marly clay greatly wsembies 
lodse washed-up grit seen at NAgarbetta. ’ " ^ 

^ West of Itgi, about nine miles north-west of Muddebihdl, at the 
tuning of wio trap and gneiss, the surface of the slOt^e is*larMly 
^vered with patches of massive whitish limestone brf' ^cias- The 
included fragments are many small broken crystals of pink felspar, 
lumps of gneiss^ and a few quartzite and banded jasper pebbles. 

trap was found among the included fragments, which ‘ could 
hardly be the case were the lime breccia younger than thatrap^ 

♦ This breccia seems to pass under the trap. * The tufa is remarkably 
massive and very close-grained. Its thinness, as it liej exposed 
on the rising slope, may be estimated at four or £vc feet. This 
remarkable deposit had no trace of organic matter. Other sections 
showing gritty marly clays or clayey grits were noted at Galgali ^ 
on the right bank of the Krishna to the north of KalAdgi. At 
O-uddgomanhal, Bokatkatti, Bajunhal^ and Jangvari, lying on the 
long east and west spur of trap which stretches south of KalAdgi 
and to the south-east of Aksurkop, red-mottled gritty or clayey beds 
occur associhtod with coarse quartzite shingle. ^ 

Over about two-thirds of the district the surface rock is trap. 
North of the Krishna a strip of gneissic rock runs along the bank 
of the river varying in breadth from two miles in the west to about 
ten in the east. And, north of the gneiss, for about ion miles north- 
east of Muddcbihal are the sandstones of the upper and lower Bhima 
series. With these exceptions the whole of Bijfipur north of the 
Krishna is trap. There is also a small trap outlier among the gneiss 
at NAgarbetta, about five miles south-east of MuddebihAl. South of 
the Krishna trap appears in two places. There is a small patch in 
the north-west between JainApur and Bilgi. And in the south-west, •' 
stretching from the west border to near Kerur, is the eastern end 
of the great belt of trap that forms the water-shed between the 
Ghatprabha and the Malprabha. The general characteristics of 
the BijApur trap ^re very monotonous and uninteresting low 
rolling downs and shallow valleys. This sameness of scene is greatly 
increased by the large development of black soil and the almost 
utter Want of trees in the high grounds. * • 

A little to the north-west of Sindgi, twenty-five miles east of 
BijApur, the summit of a ridge is covered with globular masses of 
a compact basaltic trap underlaid by a bed of fine red clay 
imbedding a profusion of zeolites, also heliotrope, plasma, geodes 
of chalcedony lined with quartz, crystals, semi-opar cacholong, 
agate and calcspar, resting on a OTeenish-^y wacke. Both 
recks are veinea and interstratified with lime-nodules. The 
hotiaontal layers of lime-nodnles are often ten to twelve inches 
thick. The softer wacke and amygdaloid in weathering often 
leave the harder layers of limo-kodules standing out from the 
surface. At Hippargi, about fifteen miles to the Gk)ath-we8t, the 
. tmp asanmes the rich brownish-purple or chocolate hue of the trap 
of BijApur and is seeu in the bed of the rivulet resting on a red 
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about twelve milea Near, 
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the chalky edl^lo' 
places betweet^Bd>|f^| 
unititerrupted^ ' ovmdj^ 

MangoU tho traj|^ 
almost broken by the immlnnse.:'j^]^(m£k>y of chalky matter which 
poss^ between the layer^. Thh seen to take up some of the 

ralobring .matter of the ab^te or htomblende of the trap and is < 
stained a mottled green and brown, ^e ii^p shows surface branch 
marking generally dark<-browb -mth a yellow or brownjsh gpronnd on 
the sfiiooth surface into, wliich it readily divides ou' being struck with- 
the hammer. This facility of division arises from natural miefoseopio 
fissures existing in the substance of tho.rook, sonmtimes visible to' 
the naked eye. The fragments are of different shapes, 'but almost 
invariably angular and f rocjuently prismatic. The titip varies from a 
compact black and pbonOlitic bas0.lt to a loose, light gray wacke^ 
specked with minute iron-cansed spots, and is formed both in layers 
and in balls. Ileddish veins cross it without any definite directien, 
Bxoept in holding moro Iron their composition does' not seem to. vary 
much from tho doll brown gray .rock that forms the prevailing 
colour of the trap in the neighbourhood^ -Deep and nearly vertic^ 
fissures dipping generally to the- west 70“ nonth cleave its tables in a 
directidb north 25'^ west. ' A number of small bag-like hollows 
pervade its stractnro, the Ifne of whose longest diameter is generally 
north. and sputh.. This may be accepted as a sign of. the coarse here 
taken by tms great flow of trap. 

The. city pf Bijdpur stands on a large, sheet of overlyii^ trap 
with a wavy sm’|ace, though here, hnd -there may .be seen smaH 
step-like descents charadtoristic. of trap formations, bat nope 
high ^ongdi' to disturb the general level. Ihe -^ 9 prfaoe- :of ibhb 
plain h strewed with fraginen^s of teap, amygdaloid^ qaai!>ih,. 
chalcedony, opal, caphelong, calcspar, and zeolites, Ihne-Icnobs, nodolar 
iron ore and a eonglbmerate iron <day :aad iron, ore -imbedded in 
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oluloedony. Tbe bags or ve^les am aMRilIy mptj } aome 
ooutaia a brownisb-yollow earth into which neoUte and caleareoiHt|ipRr . 
are found to decay. The fracture is oonchoidal, the fragmoota' ''am. j 
faintly trahslnoentat the edges, and the streahs are grayish whii^''' 
uioltf? before the blow-pipe into an mtense green ^asa. It oontahi^ 
little ampbibola and seems to bo composed mmost entirdly olani^tQ' 
and felspar. Passing sonth-east fromi Bdgeyddi by Jaranoghi iih4 . 
Narsinghi to Alkopa, a village ten miles sonth-east of B^gev&ii the 
road lies diagonally across the low trap swells which hare generany 
a Boath-westerly dimctioD> though their lines sometimes cross ea^ 
other at obtuse r.ud acute angles The tops of the swells are nto^y 
sliglflly. convex, though often terraoe-likc, >ind are composed of the. 
tne^'^op. pact and globaUrtnq). In the banks of rivers tbe tr^ 
and amygdaloid may be seen altWnating and passing into each other 1 
when they occur horizontally the trap is generally the surface rock. 
The amygdaloid contains irr^pilar bits of decaying felspar and 
.l4liiimberless Hollows often filled with green earth and crystals of 
ourbonste of Itme.^ 

The village of Alkopa is near the sontb-oastem foot of a 
slope on the top of which the trap has the nsnal compact and globular 
form, while at th^base it is tabular, schistose, and amygdaloidal. 
A few htmdred yards to the sonth of the village the trap formation 
ceases at the foot of a low range of fiat-topped sandstone bills. In 
the bed of a stream about 300 yards from the village the trap is 
found overlying tbe sandstone and penetrating some of the numerous 
fissures bv which the sandstone is deft. The existence of trap in 
the b^ of the river can be inferred from a little disturbance in the 
sandstone rook which occurs in tabular boruontal masses having a 
rhomboidal shape by being crossed by fissnres with a varied direction, 
but generally north 65° west crossed by others tFendingsoath20°west. 
Where the trap penetrates the fissures tbe two rooks are not found 
adherent or passing into each other. They are perfectly distinct 
and separate, a thin calcareous seam occasionally intervening. Both 
the trap and sandstone seem fo be slightly altered by the contact, the 
trap becoming less crystalline and more earthy, bnt often extremely 
tongh and spatting into small fraj^ents, 'with nnmerotts mioroscopio 
fissures seaming its structnra The colour of the .a^dstpne from 
a few dines to several inches distant from .the contact is gener^diy- 
reddish,*paasing into a deep reddUh-browh; There is no' appearance 
of semi-fusion or intermixture, nor are any masses of sandstone 
entemgled in the trap, la strnctnre frem n loose and variegated' 
grit it appreadhes a, compact quai^ rock containing disseminated 
portions of decomposed felspar, which frdlipg put leave a namber>of 
minnte oval datitiea* Ko veins penetrate sandstone. Pegmatite 
occurs in the scattered blocks, and .jodging from the sharpness el .- 
the angles of ^mse fragments, f^e xo<w cannot be far distant. . 


*The moietirth ia iMrtittwrticiwaMAmw sblaekor dwp brews c^^inr hi 
aomporiaott, giving s rasdekd utpeanmea to thS mdc. t7nd«r .ttts UowettediiiM' 
tek nioW tom toblaw slif. OMtogieaLBipen of Weatam at* 
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Ited <>f » BtN»m & few iMiitbed jraarda fgv&^Rti <^ Kntilnil, a mile Cbu^^-p 
gga^-east of Alkopa^ aie slendcar priitastiio eiyDials of earbcn^ of 
inui iB.8be8&-liko buncke^, witii dark pieces of olieit in a friable inass 
jjf amygdaloid, ibe radii of the calcareous 'crystaTs . befog ibrec 
iicbes long and of a faint am^bystinc line,. East from Alkopa tbs 
.^p strctcfies to the village of Mudbeysor nine milea Jlrom Alkopa^ 

. idwn it is Boceeeded by the Tflikoti limestone beds, ■* 

- tntbebed of tbeHiri stream near 0 mbldnhr,aboat two miles notth* 
nest of Mkopa^trap is found tmdergoing many ebanges in toztnrC and 
odionr, e^n ip the space of a few yards from a compact heavy basalt to 
alHable wadce,from globa^.ir to schistose^ from black to red and a light 
. brownish^peokled gray. Ibe layers of the schistose variety ar'often 
seamed by erosa fisscres which divide the rock into rectaujmlar and 
rhomboided prisms similar to those observed in clay slate near the 
line of contact with a basaltic dyke. Tbcse again splitting into scales 
often become five or 8 iz>cornered axtd by farther scahng become 
round. The road from Umbl&nur to Beylhal, three mOes to tim sonth,K 
is literally paved with the. bottles of trap, which pealing off itt 
concentric layers, leave oircnlaT and oval centra. Even the centres, 
however hard and compact, Show signs of pealing. Where the rook 
is uncovered by dust the road looks as if it were raved with pebbles 
of compact basalt set in concentric rings of wa^o. The centres 
remain prominent from their superior haraness. Oalcspar of various 
shades of white, green, and fMnk, chalcedony in pierced and hollow 
nodules showing concentric ring markings and lined with minute 
crystals of quartz, semi-opal, and jasp«n', occur in reins imbedded 
in wacke. AtUmbUlnur the centres consist of hypersthenic felspar, 
imbedding crystals of angite ; the fracture is small-grained and nneven 
and the streak is of grayish -white. A trap dyke running to 
the east is crossed a little beyond Mnddnr on the left bank of 
the Krishna. On the ascent of a low hill a little beyond the small 
hill-fort of Haverighi,five miles east of Dhanur ford, a dyke of basaltie 
greenstone cuts the gneiss running nearly due east and west and 
uightly distorting the layers of the latter rook. Several branches 
are thrown off, one of which has a. south-westerly direction. The 
tnp here sidite into prismatic fragments with smooth planea • 

At K&garbetta, about four miles north-v;e&t Ndlatv&d, the trap Trap Flam, 
seems to be made of seveml flows, the two uppermost of which form 
distinct bands or narrow trsnes round the bill which is capped with a 
|K>rodanoid iroq-olay. The wWe vertical thickness of Imese flown 
18 prohsUy between 800 and 400 feet. The bashment Iwds consist 
of an earthy dirty pale-green mass of nodnlar trap oroken by 
spherical weathering, ^le ooncehtric layers are very friable, bat 
tbe^ centres which arc generally mndl. consist of hard and tongh 
binioh. or greenish basalt enclonng a few graihs of a blnisb white 
omartsdike niiaenil. lliis .flotr igrtasi a^nbtean irating^ partly cm 
lira gneiss partly on tibe basemeat beds xd. the Bmma seri^ 
wldfm here 0008% of grits and ooui^omerate sandstimea. The two ' 

' nii|^ flowa ate <d hara basaltic mp, the. division betwaea them 
l(^fi^ f(wmed by a baul of ex^ bwa and compact baaitlt^ Small . 
.;'|:^bta}ci^ii7<nr <|awt 8 amygdaleide m in Ibese hard 
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l>edB tod l^ve mapjr «^U pittinto on -till# tor&eai M .«##■ 
weatiiered blocks. This" K4garbetts 5s tiw hi|^ho#t:3a^,4»f!^i ; 
of- tmp. Another section oocnifs on the north sido- ot' tlto , 
iunnedintbly sonth of Hirenmrtil about three iniles vest,, / 

of l^garbetta. The sucoession of beds in the sides of a d#^ 
are earthy tj»p much weathered into spheroids, greto-gsdy ,, 
yellow-brown in colour ; bluish gray clayey trap tto inchwi 
Coot thick ; and clayey trap with was^ Instre applo'^eeiv aad,b>il|ji^..\| 
mottled one. and one-third feet thiek, The last bed rests - 

nncon^olidat'.:! pebbly grit which ia in parts marly. Seven fe^. ; ; 
of . tk.’^ pebbly- grit are here shown, 'whose snrfijs^c h^- be«n . ' 
irrtoularly vora before the deposition of ihe trap-flows , 
fillto <iie irrcgiflaritiesflkf the surface. A! the beds estosed • 
this section roll at low angles. The general snr&ce over mucdi 
trap was poured was highly uregnlar. The Bhima rooks weri# ' 
much worn away at an early period and wore themselves deposited | 
• over a large sea bottom of gneissic rock. In the east of tto area;, - 
on the border between Bijdpar and the Kizdm’s dominions, at 
Luknndi, Shellugi, Pirdpur, and Talihalli to the north-east of 
Tdlikoti the prismatic tendency is seen only where the trap has been 
stripped to an wproximately flat siirface when it resembles an 
extremdiy rude fbsselated pavement, the tesserae forming rather 
irregular polygonal figures. When broken from the mass the 

? irisms are found not to be longer than their average diameter. 
’he trap ia black with many rusty spots and of gritty texture with 
a fairly metallic ring when struck. To the east of Rrdpur two 
flows' of hard black basalt seem recognizable on the sides of thn 
scarp in which the trap plateau ends. One of these forms the base- - 
ment bed and none of the earthy pale-green weathered trap is seen 
along the scarp. 

Agates are found in large numbers on the weathered surface 
Hanmdpur five miles south-west of Batknrki ; red bole at Torve n^ 
Bij&pui^ and large ciystals of gp^n glassy-looking olivine uinted with 
the poi^ibyritic variety of the Deccan trap. Between Dadifaeri and-, . 
Batknrki minute vesicles or hollows give a few amygdaloid beds 
appearance of speckled grit. In the trap area to the noith <if . 
Krishna, augfite is not much seen in the red amygdaloid ro<^»';^^ 
or vesicles are seen in all varieties both empty and' iwtsiniagf; ’ 
green 6arth which becomes brown or ' black on lopg . 

obalcedony, cacholong, tiilcspar, quarias, zeolites dn^y radiate . 
stilbite, beultodite, tod mesotype w^en it assnmes to amygdaloidal .. 
stamp. These minerals also occur in veins and are most, abiiidtot: ; 
in the red amygdaloid to which they g^vwa retitolated 
appearance as tney chance to ooour in veins o# crystals. CraodM ' or \ 
hollow nodules of diSlcedony are seto eontsining erj^talB of '^nMte^- l 
-tod of ssoUte todosing- enystalsi^Qf ,c«l^ of $mft 
crystalline qaaitaamfotodspittii^ in tile centre,m 
to the . sides, -oontstoing ell timse nanerals on their iunjit i ji 
Grayish febpto occur in 

vtunMaes ; aW 'itoall . imo^ el a oomp^_ ' 
opaqtm zeolite wiui a Mnitin^ of haflT, and : 
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ae^inmtaiy bedfl ^-IwS© fostfl acait&ate tn weS'Aow 
fliU-faerad in fresi-TOter lakes or swanJpe. TOe <fr|^una8 
•&'lfeese beds are Pbysa prinsepii, a small Lyrntwea, anc Daw 
'‘3ebcidi81tw». They are the same as those in oorresp^omg foma- 
in i^nhral India and elsewhere. Unlike' the Central Indian 
iiifl^trapfpeans, which are chalky and dherty, the Southern Mds aw 
^d)^y wndstones^ conglomerates, grits, clays, and oocasionally sandy 
itu/ii. T1& three typical fossils named above were found in ^andy 
dnwl' at on the right bank of the KnshdS; fifteej. miles 


KaUdgi. Tlie bed of marl varying m tbiCkii3os from zix 
*tb eight't^ underlies ^ tiow of ordinary t^, bntresws upon gneiss. 
llieMth of the ground seems to show that the overlying tr^ M 
not the lowest of tho series, bat has overlapped an oldm flow, 
and that the inlaid lake bed is truly inter-irappean. A large 
percentage of the shells are mnoh twisted from tte h»vy# 
pressure of the overlying rooka In the" west of the Mtnot at 
Supadla six and a half miles north of Edmdurg are a well^xros^ 
set of int«-trappean beds without any fossil remains. 1 he beds 
lie horizontally and are about twenty feet thick. The snew^on 
is in descending order, trap, red bole, red sandymarl, sandstone, 
conglomerate, and again trap. Cheriy deposits belong to the 
class of inter-trappean beds. One bed of this kind oorars about 
seven miles north-east of Tdlikoti and one mile west of the village 
of Shellugi and occupies tho highest ground in the neigh^nr- 
hood stretching about three miles north, and south with a maximam 
width of about a mile. The bed forms a smaU irregular pla^n, 
in great part thickly covered with cotton soil. The chert is of 
variable oolonr from mottled whitish gray to yellowish brown. 
Some blocks show a more cbalcedonio character with patches of 
delicate whitish blue or peach. 

On the road from Hipargi, about twenty-five miles east of Bijdpnf, 
to Ingleshvar in the south, indications of laterite or iron-clay are seen 
in b^aof its wearings cemented by a brown ivory and chalky paste. 
Steigmento of chert aild a variety of limestone porphyry also occur. 

is found capping a ridge of trap.and wacke a little to the 
BOiith>.W!est of Ingleshvar. This hiU is chiefly composed of ^ke 
penetanM by ^ish apparently compressed veins of •fibrous 
i^>^agbnite. On the top of the hiU are scattered globular and 
fingments of basaltic trap, while partiafiy imbedded in t^ 
loU its 6id6& ttr©. rougk iwodcs of a light-colourod rock^ 

resemiding altered limestone passing into chert. These blocks are 
mostly angular, generally j»x inches to two fept thick,* and have a 
T fi-ririab extw^or so rough as to. resemble trachyte. Whon iractared 
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small glistenmg red white cl . , . « . ^ - 

ikt first sight be taken for those of glassy {els;^n The sofi^ ■: 
jnore crystalline portions of this rock effervesce with acids/. 
occurs iti detached' blocks on the wacke at the base of ^le- 
cliffs south-west of Ingleshvar. The rock here is moie^i6Cto|^^ 
homogoneoii^ less crj^stalline in structure, and shows dark det^b4fi^« ' 
delineations. Some fragments are partly coated with a thin 
white enamel, which is apt to assume a grape-cluster form ; 
surface are numerous small white globules of white enatsahr' 
Among the decayed laterite which is mixed with these blooka. 
are ^rewn numerous nodules of a black ashy-looking mhieral;,. 
containing cavities. About seven miles from Ukli be^oeu; - 
Mnsibin&bal and Bllgffkr&di, a flat-toppea bill about a mile 
the left of the road, is oomposed from base to summit ^ 6 
tabular latoritic rock. Further east, about a mile, runs a low ridge 
of laterite hills with a north-east and south-west direction and flat 
^ contour. About twelve miles to the south of these rise two other 
flat-topped hills at NagarvAr, which, along with the small hill of 
Hori Math near Ingleshvar, are entirely composed of laterilac 
rock. The lateritio rook near Hori Math appears generally 
to contain more iron .than the MalabAr and KAnara laterite 
and is consequSbtly of greater specific gravity. The specimens 
found do not contain lithomargic earth, nor so much quartz as the 
MalabAr rock; the tubular sinuosities like those of the MalabAr “ 
variety, are frequently lined with an ochreous earth arising from the 
decomposition of quartz and felspar and tinged of various shades of 
brown and yellow by the oxide of iron; the earth forms a:Compa^ 
paste cementing the component parts of the rock and in this 
respect exactly resembles portions of the MtvlabAr laterite. 
It IS not so soft interiorly. The more compact parts of the took 
forming the coating of the tubular cavities become magnelAe 
under the blow-pipe and turn to a dark-gray slag. All these 
latoritic hills rise above the low trap elevations amid which they are , 
situated, and are the only hills of any height for miles around. 
This is the rosult of the wearing of the subjacent trap, the beds oi 
laterite being . once probably continuous over its surface. The 
trap is seen in the valleys and streams at their. base on lyhioh the .., 
lateritio rock rests in tabular horizontal masses. JL 
porphyjitio rock, having cavities lined with minute brown mystals, ^ 
IS associated with this rook and is found in loose blocks on the 
surface. The imbedding paste is a light coloured highly indurated 
jaspidoouB* olay. IFnder the blow-pipe the crystms lose^ l^eir 
colouring matter, and fuse with carbonate of s^ into white 
enamel. « ' 

There is an outlier of the Heooan iron-clay in the shepe of U . 
small capping to the trap on the top of the NAgarbe^tO; 

The iron-clay rests conformably pn the horizontal flows of 
trap. This capping of iron-clay is about 200 yjautds 
rudely elliptical in plane. It is of deep yellowish jbrowmfl^ 
more compact t\fn the ordinary Sahyadri iron day., 

Also is mere ; ia b<^ pa^ it ia almost a^4:ia ! 

othera earthy and dull. I^ere k no trace of any 
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emosad surfooet* Another patch o£ compact ircn^lay lies 
mite sonlth of Baut&imrj Beven milca uorth-^eiMl^ of T^ikoti. 
-W 0 KB numerous blocks of a moro typical iron<>day'eonglomer 8 fte of the, 
.19^1114. deep brownish red occur oxi ihe same level as and mixed With 
blocks of whitish chert The iron-clay blocka of from two 
^ tjhi^ tons weight are of worm-like struotore. The knoll oobupied 
tids mixture of blocks is of small sise^ hardly more than an acre 
mipeai* Beyond the limits of the trap area are two "outliers of iron^olay 
which wer 6 probably at one time connected with the trap series* 
0 | these ouuiers one is near Belleguntij three miles south-wbst of 
. Kfumr in Bddimi, and the other forms a very marked truncated cone 
timt caps a quartzite plateau five miles soUMi-east of Kernr. Two 
outliers resting on trap occur a mile south-east of Batkurki. In 
the case of Hulikeri hill^ south-east of Kerur, the iron-clay is a very 
distinctly vertically tubulated variety^ but both uhe Bellengunti 
and Batkurki patches consist ]of vesical and vermicularly tubulated 
iron<-clay* 


Among the later tertiary and recent alluvial deposits are sedimeu tary 
rocks whoser constitution and position seem to show that they are 
the remains of ancient frosh-water lakes. Few obiprvers cross the 
long valley from Amingad past B^galkot to Kalddgi without being 
struck by the idea that it must have been a lake before the rivers 
1 ^ cut their beds to their present depth. An examination of the 
lie of the sedimentary iron-clay which occupies a great part 
of the surface of this old valley supports this lake theory, and 
the theory also accounts for the peculiar position of the old iron- 
bearing mud banks at which the iron-clay was deposited. The 
sources whence the whole or most of the iron-bearing mud was 
obtaih^^ lie close at hand in the vast bods of hmmatite and 
fammatitio silicious schist of the gneiss area. A minor supply would 
in parts be derived from some of the conglomerate beds of the 
Kahtd^ series which are mainly composed of the remains of the great 
hmmatite beds. Yet another source of iron not much inferior in 
richness to those in the gneiss is found in the hmmatitic jaspery 
schists that ^long to the Kaladgi series, and occur in the hill ridge 
west of Bilgi. Another source of the iron in the laterite is in the 
Deccan trap, which in many parts contains numerous grains of 
magnetite. The greatest development of the laterite occurs fit the 
east end of the valley, where the iron beds of the gneiss overbung 
the margin of the supposed lake, or rose as islands from its surface. 
Much latorite shows also in the central part, on both 
of the river, near the Anagvddi ford over the Ghatprablm, - 
hy^pc^heife^ lake serves to explain the rounded water- worn frir 
fragments along the southern base of the Bower 

of Bdgalkot and a similar fr^ment of fringe noticed 
ri^ht. miles to the south-east, on the south side of the 
Jtippbsed ladm basim The banks of iron-bemiug mud which afterwards 
Mlflimed th^ character wmre draosited upon this marginal 

of coarse quarteite shingle. The extent qf the old lake 
afpeaiu Id hkve been considerable, but its limits oahimtlm precisely 
iB^ to the presence of qien-aiir lateritic rocks, al well as of 
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iibrn^n^ Bpreads of cottow soil orm 
Hmeatoofi basin. Its 

basin fome^ by tbe upraired Jbba! *The oortiiX-r.,-, 

ShSi Bide oftSt dip-meeting ' 

of the oentwl part as far as 

the ej&t, and here the lato i|a For five mitw W 

far as the eastern base of the bitbl?ongar>ihiUS., fltmr hiifli 

of Sirur Hself tho southern bountory wM 

and. thou trended north along the bae of Jie ^B>bat^rm^ 

north side of the S¥ih«^en meetiSr wS 

vrhether the lake spre^mthip |»e ■; 

pr^l^bly it did not. * West of K^dp the later^^ft^ 

basin is very doubtful, though it mosu likely , ■ 

This bed is also in part conglomeratic. 

well thirty to forty fee* of impure earthy latente or gravei _ 

15— 

nf Tniobifferi A similar conglomerate at about the sme levei 
tZTeXiev ou ; sbarp-out W hill north of the ^ 

' Sre rests on violet shalL Another patch of conglomei^f ^ 
mme character and in a similar position caps a sm^l 1 * 5 r Wkcf 
S;? a quarter miles north-west of Anagvddi onthe no^ 

♦liA Ghatniabha. Here the latente cannot be less tban ^ 17 . W 
Sghty feeUhiok, and is exceedingly c^pact.in 
rf fflw few worm or sack-Uke hollowa Fragments of 

6 uipB ^ i««^i Tf flocmifi to have once been ooutiutioos Wtli 

mnfK the Truchifferi terrace before bietitioiiedy Where the ttiterite 

depth by the soaking of kon-laden v^r. ‘ 
fn many mtfts pf he vall«Sr the surfeoe is genMaUy of an f^ .; 

pnrple-brow^the rook where b^keAanf criash^, a» 

Ltcks of some cross ootmtiy roads, lowing As de^ 
the n^ly pnie hsematite. The massiye latente is^<m|^ 
tonKhness} wl»« brokeh it 6 how 8 a hmmatitic 
iep^ar gtaina hf qhsate ^^d, and presente m 
V tS^ld taematite of goMss bad been ground 







7 * iPhi s^rfeocf of the; Jetisfke 

Jm-lika kioltewd/ out to a jess' ihiia Jttie 
coast lai^te. Much of tie laterito 
Wriotts^ This is aome^es pare, ♦ hut 

rolled fragmenta of quartzite. In ijome oas^ the 
quartzite pebbles beoomes so largo as nearly ^ 
jjpp Tb^nto* . In the centre i^d wost of the old lak0 tisdloy Oithor 
7le^ i^bn mud was formed or it has since boon morO ^hbroughly 
'Sp^rn away. Still well-marked patches of laterite remain. in these. 
;;i^rts pf the valley. The outlying laterite patches to the in>i*tn-east 
/p£;^arkal in the corner enclosed between tbo Qhntprabha, the 
» and the Sita Dongar hills seems %lso to have been formed 
; ^ shallow water, probably in an arm of the large lake. One section 
:lh .t1^iS^rner at Jerankunti shows twenty to thirty feet of worm-* 
oongl^era in the village well The rather 

7^idespread lateritic conglomerate that occurs to the south-west of « 
" B&ddnii seems to mark the site of another shallow lake. This laho 
or another of similar character occupied the valley of the Banknari 
immediately to the west. No organic remains have bePu found in any 
of these supposed lake beds. But in spite of this strong objection ^ 
the shape of the country and the position of the shingle and iron 
mud deposits favour the hypothesis, as they explain tho presence 
;of these deposits in many places where they could not be referred 
to open-air changes of iron- bearing rocks, as, for example, where tho 
laterite rests directly on unaltered quartzite. 

A dark reddish-brown clay occurs frequently in the banka of the 
.Don, This red clay passes upward into tho black regur-liko 
alluvium. High lying gravels are often found along the banks of tho 
; Krishna. A large gravel and shingle bed consisting almost entirely 
of quartzite occurs at Girgaon, sixteen miles north-east of Kaladgi, 

, . A similar coarse quartzite shingle bed shows a little to the east of 
fy/SvaUi^f A deposit of quartzite shingle resting partly on the trap, 

; partly on the gueissio rocks, occurs a little to the north-east of Baloti 
ferry on the Kalddgi-ShoUpur road. A very large quantity of 

g imr^te, and quartz shingle covers the slope of the high^^^oipid 
r<^ a;little east of the Tangadgi ford at intervals as far as 
risfi&njput;; . Cementation of the gravels inso true conglomerates by 
depQSit&m of carbonate of lime takes place on a large scalp in the 
; bed pf the Krishna at Bdlur, six miles north-west of Bilgi. This 
local alluvial conglomera^ is overlaid by a thirty feet thick clayey 
fBbllnvmin chiefly consisting of re-deposited black soil.*^ A similar 
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in the t)on mer below .T4tikoti and s^ll lower down 
tim ./6ont»u;ia pebbles of the Tdlikoti biniMtone. Aootber' 
^ 9 f opnglomerate lorcnedin a river>bed b^. cementation of 
^ irpn-cluy ifl seen a little below the fyrd over 

at mda of- gravelly limestone 
. . ^teiiin^^ a few well-'Shaped clipped and lar^Bfausd 
Lte' totds oocmr at Xaira on the left . bank of ' the 

saj^<>^t.of 'B&d&mi, at the pUce three npiles. sq^i^i^ t^ 

the ^nb^lmlla and 4hevHalphrabfaa'.«md^bdl^li^'J3^ 
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NoHli of the basement quartzite ridge norih-west of , 
between .Somankop and Chamankatti red lateritio -8iil^byiy^:ji^ 
likely in part of open-air and in part of lake drigin^ iS '©3C^i0(^; 
Gravel beds of lake or river origin occur at ToLtimatti^ 
miles nortli-oast of KaUdgL Thes© gravel beds consist of quartsd^’^ 
pebbles and yield clipped stone tools occurring in place and iia^dd^p 
about tihree feet below the surface. 

Of the sub-aerial formations due to the reproductive action' of :; 
atmospheric agencies there are deposits cemented together by the., 
chemical precipitation of calcareous matters ''ni tufas. Of calcareoua 1 
tufa formations two classes occur, the first in which the tufa forms 
solid masses of rock, and the second in which the calcareous 
mat^r occurs in detached gravel-like nodules. An example of ^ 
the first class occurs a little south of B&nshankari two si^d & half 
miles south-east of B&dami. An area of several acres is he(6 cbvei^ 
with large irregular masses of a perfectly concretionary tufaceous 
• limestone unlike anything belonging to the older limestones of 
the district. No section is seen showing the relation of this tufa to 
the underlying rock, but it very likely covers a thin bed of chalky 
shale such as occurs further west or from which the calcareous 
matter was brought down by the streams. Of the second class of 
tufaceous depose an accumulation of limestone gravel lying on 
the Deccan trap occurs on the high ground six miles north-east of 
Muddebih^l and covers a large stretch of ground. The lime-nodules 
are pale red and form banks of unconsolidated gravel. 

There are very few of the rain aggregations which are not ' 
uncofnmon in the hill country to the west. In some places, especially 
to the north and west of Bdd&mi, large tracts are covered with 
almost pure sand. 

As in Belgaum the two leading varieties of soil are tbe rod, a 
directly decomposed trap, and the black, decomposed trap sandstone 
and gneiss mixed with organic matter. There are also the sands 
mentioned above and a half sandy soil pale drab or olive green 
formed of decomposed basalt. This form of weathering seems 
almost as characteristic of basaltio rocks in the eastern plains as 
iron-clay weathering in the western hills. Of exception^ ddSs, sodfl^ 
and potash soils are rare. Large quantities of alkaline .saw occui* 
in ofJher soils, especially in black soil. The most marked instance 
of thefie salt soils is the valley of the Don whose water is so salt 
as to be almost undrinkable during the hot weather. The large 
stream wh^ch flows into the Don froin the north'^east at Tttlilieti is 
even more brackish and parts of its bed when dry are erusted 
with a thick layer of impure salt. The source of the salt must be 
deep-seateif for the soil which fills the main part of valley is 
famous for its richness. ^ S . 



CHAPTER II. 

PRODUCTION. 

variety of its strata,, which gives to much interest to the 
geology:4;^ BijApur, makes the district rank high in mineral wealth, 

OoM is said tp have been formerly found in the Malprabha, but 
the sand of the river-bed is now nowhere washed. 

Near Sajddoni, four miles, south-west of Kalidgi, are traces of 
copper. It is not known whether the ore is plentiful enough to 
repay search. 

Iron ore is found in various parts of the district south of the 
Krishna, Sixty years ago (1820) there was a small manufacture 
of iron at the village of A'dgal, about four miles north of Bdddmi. 
The ore was found about four miles from the furnace at the base of a 
range oS sandstone hills. It was a greasy hromatite, somewhat the 
col<mr of iron rust, with a purplish tinge, soiling the fingers, and 
leaving a red chalk-like mark on paper. In a little hut close tb the 
forge, in the form of Shiv’s bull, was a rude stone image of Basav, 

. the founder of the Lingiyat religion and the guardian of iron- 
fflnelters. Before each melting the image was worshipped by the 
head blacksmith. The furnace consisted of a clay chimney with a 
ftmnel-shaped mouth, the height being about foTl feet and the 
diameter about eighteen inchea The loV part of the 
famace from the base to the bottom of the chimney ' was the place 
where the burning went on, the solid part at the back, which looked 
a flat oven, being nothing more than a buttress or at times a 
shelf. Supposing the sides of the chimney to have been three inches 
thick, the diameter of the furnace must have been about one «oo^ 
In front, a few inches above the base, was an opening for a J^ed of 

S owdered charcoaJ, kneaded with a little clay , which w^ put cm the 
oox to receive the melted metal, and a small portion of lighted fuel 
was placed, at the opening,* Just above the opening wasfthe nozzle 


/ itlw mineral ioction i« contributed by Mr. E. B. Joynor, Executive Engineer for 

Irrittaridn, Belgau^ . _ , < 

<»Tbe tftroeewr of eiftingth© charcoal was cunoualy pi^tive- In the middle ^ » 
kcllow, tve or aix feet in diameter, was pUaedu cy^dne^ atone about a foot high 
• foot thick with a rounded ti^ tha chaiwa wee beaten la ^ou^ 
Mat dwriace with betonsand wue taken up m double lumdMs and aUoieed to 
V SSw toAe t«» eftheetone. The finer parte evtbw rema^ on the atoiie< « m 
' toita while the eoare«' rolled to a greater diatanoe and wew. taken up 

Thu wsBWm<^iudimtatiim«aa wiu>ob powder aa«Mw*ate4 
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of the boUowB,* Thh was a clay cose into wlnoli ttdiextii^ Wo ivwk 
pipes each leading from an aii-bag or bdlowB fomed of ft 
ftiile and lying on a platform about the same liei^iras tiib opanitw* 
\^en the aiierture w'as pr<^»erly fixed the openiii<* was caMlNiw 
andira^ei neatly closed by elaj tiinpered with powdered chansoalk 
A little abov^ the base of the furnace, also cloeed by clay «adf 
ehareoal, was a smell side opeu'^g for the escape of ashes, ^ <dl 
the nielal fell to the bottom From the to'i of the chima^ the 
whole ca\ity wa^ filled to the brim with charcoal, the bellowsmen 
at the same" time liegiunmg to blow Powde^wd ore was thrown ia 
sinair shovelfuls on the top of thocharcoa', and sank throngh its 
seanis Twelve shovelfuls weighing nearly ten pounds fonned^^e 
first load Over the (n%eharc^ was again heaped, and in a little* 
time, 8" the h"at increased, a smoke, apparerify inflannnahle air 
expelled from the ore, appeared at the top of the pile, The smoke 
was lighted and reniainea ouming during the whole of the proo^ 
^ As the charcoal sank in the chimney more charcoal was thrown in, 
and more ore was sprinkled on it The whole load of the furnace in 
one working, which lasted from tight in the morning until about 
three' in the afternoon, was about fifty or sixty shovels weighing 
forty-two to fifty pounds. The charcoal was about twenty-five 
baskets, each l)asket containing about onc-third of a bushel. When 
the process was about one-thud over, the hole fot the melted cinder 
was opened aD<] a few pounds flowed out. It uas again closed, and 
this was repeated thieo times in the course of the working. The 
front of the fire was also frequently stiired by thrusting a small 
pkqt through the clay immediately al)ove the nozzle of the bellows, 
aud, towards the end of the melting, this poker was used to test tho 
state of the metal When tho blacksmith thought it sufficiently 
reduced, the fiout of the furnace was opened, and the mass of iron 
was drawn out by an immense pair of iron tongs, in which it was 
dragged into the air and for some time beaten Wd with two dubs 
to tree it fiom cinder Before cooling it was cut into two peces 
with axes as it was more easily foiled in half than whole There 
weie two smeltings in the twenty-four horns, one in the day and 
the other at nighi The workmen who were not immediately mgaged 
slept near the furnace. All the workmmi were husbandmen and 
made iron during only four months of the year. Fifteen pounds 
rhan) of iron worth about 4$. (Be. 2) was redconed a good 
outturfi for one smelting. The furnaoe-deoring was taken in turn 
by eadi of twenty partita, the blacksmith having a double share 

^ ^ > 


>TlietoIlowi w«reby farthsbegtputef theaMHuratna. EaebbaswaS'alHiflUo'a 
hide, whole, (nd vetv wall prepared ; the foar fee holea were oioiM aad into the 
iteok hole wu throat irom the itieide a coBiealiroap^, the hroeder put of which 
entirely filled tiie hole. The hinder part of the dm was and it* adgea ost 
straight, one (rf them overleppittg the other two or mm incoei. A iMtiiar thong 
leateuod to the upper part d the hag waa tied ronnd the hlower’e Hght arM, whaA 
he altemateiy reuei and wqpreaied to admit the air by the opemift et' it 
throngh the tolm, while wifili tiie left he kept the hag steady. Ai e«e w the wwere 
(waed hie ann when the other lowered hie, a tolerably oonstaat etMUa of dr was 
Wown into tho famaoe. Die two were kept m thur fNpaf uSOb !ty hem 
fitted tiabtly into two wwiiaw at the opDfige ends of a ihoilftM lundiSS. 
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.'ii^^ iis^d work ind'^ownet of the toote.'* ' Eight tow 
^ injtbe wwds wiakmg charcoal* four w^reirt^wi^at the 
. a iieSere thie;^ relieved each other by pairs, ^ rt^e 

.|w etoppiog the holes, others poundW arid siitea the 
fftfl.t.Kft \fnrnftne witl\ charcoal and ore. The ore eiTM 
provided laan whose turn it was to have the ^ofils or the 

J " S^e ohly labourer who 4>as paid in cf^h was awoi^u 
Nppuhded the orti on a flat stone with aai iron pestle. The 
iribii*wiia on the spot into cominou field tools, chiefly hoes, 

hjstph^ ana small ploughshares.^ ^ 

Th is 78 iron ore was, and to a limited extent is still (1883) smelted at 
Siddfipur, twelve miles, and at Jainmatti, six miles n<^th of Kalddgi, 
*whete it occurs as silicious red haematite sSShist ; at bidaiihal, aboift 
fifteen miles south-west of Hungund, on the right bank of the 
• I£alprabha, thebre being brought from the great hmmatite bods vrost 
of Amingad; at Haligeri and EdgliApur in BAddmi, the ore bcnig 
obtained from red and brown hasmatite beds; and at BenkanvAdi i 
near the Malprabha about thirteen miles south-west of Hungund, 
the oi*e being chosen by a blacksmith at the mine and brought about 
four miles from a haematite bed on the top of a hill between Arain- 
gad and Bdmthal. The ore smelted at Siddapu^ Jainmatti, and 
Sidanhal is dusty, flakey, coarse in grain, and oi poor quality. The 
smelting furnace is made of red clay ; and at Sidanhal, where the 
clay is bad, the chimney is in several places hooped with iron. The 
furnace is worked witn a double skin-bellows with yoked iron 
nozzles passing into a clay nozzle or tuyere which enters a triangular 
hole in one of the sides. The daily outturn of two furnace clearings 
is thirty-six pounds (12 v^iss) whidi is reduced to thirty after 
the ein^r is hammered out. At Haligeri and Rdgh&pur the 
Smelting process is different. The raw ore is broken into small 
pieces and put into an earthen crucible with charcoal, limestone, 
and fuel. lire is applied, and, when the moss has been well heated, 
bellows are worked to help to separate the metal from the alloy. 
At the end of the process the iron is found in a lump at the bottom 
of the crucible. Iron made in this way is very malleable and can 
be .beaten into shape even when cold. If a husbandmajj^ wants a 
fidd tool he emj^oys the blacksmith, paying him in 'grain and 


helping him by gathering ftid and ore. Tfie cost of making tljirty 
pounds of iron is about 13a. Sd. (Bs. 6f).* It is softer and tpugber 
than foreign iron, lasts Iqnger, and is better suited for field 
At the :^me time as it is about 2d. the pound dearer than foreign 
iroru it ie. never able to command much sale. Since, the 1877 
famine the smelting industry has almost ceased. With cheap fuel 
the bi^s ntiar BenkanvMi are" rich enough to pay, but* since 1870 
■b . duty has raised the price of fuel and all but put a 

atpj^^ amelting* In spite o€ theix high price some of the 
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Benkanvacli tools are stilly in demand at the yearly BAiishankari 
fair. Iron oreis also found in the hills near Sirur. 

There are some ktorite or iron -clay hills "a* Ingleshvar/MLulij^,, 
and Ma^vinhal in Bago &di, and at" Belkandi and Batkurki in 
Ikcldmi ; hut these are not worked at present. The same formation 
is found to a^sniaP at Magarbetta, Banttour, and Nagabn&l 

in Mucldibihal^ »v^i]o near BijiEjour heavy iron-stone graveb and 
congloi I lorat es ur* * 

The variouf- tnvmitoid rocks in ^he south-east of the district, 
locally known a:^ chinchJcaly on account of the cost of working them, 
are little used except for lintels and slaKs. At Bilgi, twelve mjles 
north of Bagalkot^ a b^utiful rose-coloured granite is..®Arried,^ 
o(iuai in appea/anco to the best Aberdeen or Mount Sdtrel^ranite. 
The i-ough slabs are quanied by Vadars who crack the blocks by 
burning fuel over them or by chiselling a line of holes and driving in 
wedges. Tlicy then separate the biocks with the help of levers. The 
‘ rough slabs are dressed by a class of men called Sangtaras. Boiighly 
squared slabs about eight feet long and two feet wide can be bad 
on tile spot at 4«. to Gs\ (Rs. 2-8). Near NalatvAd in MuddebihAl 
and clsewhei’o a syenite is found, from which slabs twelve feet long 
and two and htjf feet wide can be cut. These fetch about Os, 
(Ils. 3), but, though of good (juality, they arc not much used as a 
softer stone is found in the neighbourhood. The softer gneissic rocks 
are often used by villagei*s in their rough stone and mud walling. 
Hromatitc schist, though the best stone for roads, is a bad building 
stone as it does not take mortar well and cannot be given much shape. 
Stiirit is very durable and is the only building stone at Hungund, 
The price of fair-sized rubble is 7s. to 8&\ (Rs. 3i-4) the hiuidred 
cubic feet. Dark green chlorite schist has l>een used in a new 
school -house at NAlatvdd in Muddebihdl and makes a good workable 
stone. The extremely bciautif ul granites and kindred rocks of great 
variety of colour and capable of taking a high polish will find a 
market when the district is opened by roads and railways. 

In old times those granitoid rocks were much used for forts and 
temples. Many Jain temples, where the stone must have been 
carried for miles, have single stone columns, often beautifully cut, and 
large lintels and slabs of gray and rose granite. These old granite 
pillars are often seen built into modern fort-walls and used as gate- 
lintels.* A notable instance occurs in Bijdpur, thirty miles from the 
nearest part of the granite rej^ion, where there are hundreds of 
oniamontalgranite pillars either in old Hindu temples or w^orked into 
mosques or Musalm&n mansions. One more or less dull gray gneisa 
does not s^and transverse strains on exposure; and the surface 
of vsome micaceous schistose stones i^pidly peals. With these 
exceptions the granitejs in the old buildings are as sharp-edged as 
when they were tooled 800 to 600 years ago. 

The dioritic greenstone, hasarka kallu, apparently cut from the 
dykes which occur in the granite, has been made into lings^ whose 
high polish has for centuries remained uudimmed. In BiJApur 
the some stone has been used for grave stones, and, though eXTOsed 
to the weather for the last 200 years, is often as shmp-edged and 
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itisirous as if it had just the stonemason’s yard. In the ruins 
.^Bydpnrare many large cubical blobks of almost pure quartz 
with tjiro or three hi|;h]y polislied faces. 

. Ofumrizite rooks occur in Bdgalkot where they seem to IJe chiefly 
a highly silicious limestone ; a siuall patch eroases the Krishna uOrtn 
into Bij&pnr ; in B4d&Tui the V hold a lai^go urea aiui^trctcb into, 
south-west Hungund ; and in Muddebih&l they form an irfogular 
band passing through - it towns of. Miiildebibul and TiUikoti. In 
B^&mi, Hungund, ami Muddebihnl they are crystalline sandstone 
rather than limestone. *016 iiuarizites are generally pinky or salmon- 
coloured, though often gray, whitish, white and green, buff, pearly, 
or watq^, Tliey are very beautiful, but excessively hard and tough. 
They aa^i^cult to quarry and tool, and are used generally in the 
rough, chielRy in the form of slabs which are taken out by wedges 
and levers. One of the best quarries, near Bilgi in BAgalkot. yields 
slabs up to ten feet long. The following is the tabic of prices ; 
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These .slabs are nsc<l for lintels, drains, temples, and wells, and 
are able to Iksw a great transverse strain. At Bilgi is an ancient 
single-stoue pillar or atamhha of a beautiful pinki^b quartzite wlucli 
has l)ccn carefully toole<l throughout. It is thirty-five feet higlr 
and is only eiglib'cn inches sciuant at the base. Some temples in 
the neighbourhood of Bilgi are also mmle of quartzite bi.'antifully 
tooled, A few .specimens of the stone may Iw foun<l in the Bijitpur 
ruins probably taken from old tcinplc.s. 

The crystalline sandstones of a quartzite nature, which may 
include the hard .sand, stone grits and coiiglomoratos, are often not 
clearly separated from the rest of the sand.str)no sorio.s wliich are 
also more or less crystalline and which they midcrlie. I'liey vary 
in colour from white and ycllowi.sh whiU to re4, reddish brown, 
purple, purplish black, drab, and dark gray. In Muddcbihdl they 
are quarried at Basorkhod, Belanturkanti, Cludiil, JakerAl; Jam- 
baldini, KAvdimatti, Machgdl, Muddcbihdl, Mur^l, Bhirulgudd, and 
Tomd.1 ; in B^ddmi, at BddAmi, Quiedgudd, Jalihdl, apd Kerur ; 
in Btlgalkot, at Sinir and .Vanhdli; and in Hungund at AihoU. 
It is quarried by a class of Vadars called Bhandi Vadars, and by 
another class of Vadars called Kalkatakarus, and by ordinary masons 
or Pdthorvatq is dressed into quema or chdhia, rollers, and troughs. 
Good dabs can without much difficulty be cut from six to eight 
feet long and two feet broad. These fetch la. ^d. to 6$. (RG.|f-3) 
in the ’Muddebihdl quarries, and rabble fetches 4a. to -te. 6d, 
(Rs. 2-2i) the hundred cubic feet. Gulodgudd slabs, eighteen 
indies brood, have a great local name and fetch the following 
normal prices : 
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Bcni*w» to luiirto<»n fret long and frn to fourteen inchesk 

tliu*jc and '•an be heAtot J8^#. to 20^. (Bs 9-10) and rufcble- 
stoiK^for hs (Us 2J) tlic hundred cubic feet. ’ The stone is use<l for 
tiioilern Iniildings as rough ilibbli* and slabs. The now civil building 
at Mudilobibill and at a few other places are built of this stone, fii 
old times it was much i»vd for fort-walh and temples. lu the waUtf 
of Mud l<»bihal, Basarkhod,ftiul Korur, and in temples at Sirur, Aiholi, 
and Vatadkal it shows no higiis of <locay. Jt has also been used for 
Uic large wheels of the triumphal cars attached to the different 
\emples. Many ot those wlu^els, finely diossed an<l five to seven feet 
in diameter, aio <‘ach cut out of one homogeneous slab. 1'he 
crystnlliue saiidstone querns, tniugb^ and currystones have always 
been coh'brated. Lately, especially in the quarries near Mudilobih?d, 
first-class road-rollers have been ma<le, costing 30i?. to CO/f. 
(Itslo-;10) a(‘cd{’<liiig to size and finish. The Muddebihdl querns 
cost at the ouarry \s, to (h (Rs. J-8) according to size and a trough 
b.<» to £1 (Ks 4-10). Tile Bdddmi querns range through the 
following prics’s* 41d, {2J ns.) for a stone nine inches in diameter, 
1/f (S ns ) for a stone twelve inches in diameter, la, 6rf. (12 as) for a 
stone eighteen inclios in diameter, an<l 4^. (Rs 2) for a stone two fret 
in (hainoter. In 1879 rectangular troi^hs four feet long two feet 
broad and eighteen inches deep soldibr 0)> rectangular 

troughs ten foot long three feet broad ami twelve inclios deep for 
JEI 4^. (Rs. 12) , circular troughs with a diameter of one ami a half 
f<H*t and one foot deep for 2^. (Re. 1), and circular tix)ugh.s with a 
diameter of tlircc feet and two feet dt»ep for 7s, (Rs. SJ). 

Many of tlicse articles aie also made of onlinary sandstone. The 
Crystalline sandstone is more often full of joints and horizontal 
fissures, whicli make tlie quarrying of it comparatively easy, as, 
exct'pt large blocks, the stones can be separated without blasting. 
For, tins rt'ason the ordinary rubble made from it is cheap. 

Tlm^ more ordinary sandstones arc found chiefly in Bddami. They 
also croas the Malprabhn in the cast into HungUnd at Aiholi, appear 
in parts of Bdgalkot, fonn an isolated patch north of the Krishna at 
Mamdapui in Bijdpur, and occur to a certain extent in Muddebihdl. 
In Bdddmi this sandstone forms largo tabular hills, often l>ounded by 
perpentlicular seaxTps 200 to 300 feet high. Tho roqks vary in texture 
from fine-grainod truly crystalline to wialey coarse and loose-grained 
or gidtty. Tim colour is often a fine red, but oftener pe^pa a 
whitish or yellowish red and buff changing to brownish and a^<>$t 
purple, very often in bands of different colours, and occasionally in 
stripes of purple and white like a zebra. Some of the varietieSa 
especially at Oulodgudd in Bdd^i and at Aiholi, Hxmamsdgari and 
Ouddur "in Hungund, are most excellent building atone bSA have 
been greatly used in old Jain temples. Bspemlly at Sirur in 
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AihoU arid ffiihijund 
J'fejApitr, (ihe Musalmdns. have used laaiiV well 

a' ariajmlW The temples at AihpH aud^Pritaokal, in 

are Very richly carvetl. some of the friezes, ‘fijgdres. and 
’I'^l^ititddings h^Qg most admirable specimens of work, and, thokgh 
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t of them are 1200 years old, often as . dean* (^ut as when 


■ :,J,' !Ihe rinrit^ old fw i, at Bddrinti anchnany other village foi;tifioation8 
' '.are built c# tliis stone, and m the well-Jcnow'u BrAhnmnic (aj). 
g ; ^9) 1^ daia ^a.d. 050) cavos at B&ddmi tho.carvings ore d(!ot<and 

tha» 1200 years q](d. Samples at Gndur 
’ »abdut fifteen miles ssouth-west of Hungun^ arid at Pdrvuti about 
thirtecamiles north of Badami are considereo oyMr.Foote thoroughly 
suitable for tho large inillstoues used in first-class mills. This 
.sandstone and the sandstone shales are also used for grindstones, 
for tool-sharpening whittles, and for oil-mills and oil-raortara 
Sandstone rubble is useii by tho natives for their ordinary buildings * 
and at Quledgudd by tho German Mission who have lately built a 
large chapel and mission hobse. It can be supplied at .4«. to 6s. 
(Rs. 2-3) tfie Imndred cubic feet. Near Muddebihril is a bed of 
sandstone which might be cut and sold for loaf-sugar without the 
fraud being detected except by taste. 

At Bilkop, altout six milus south-west of Bdddnri, a red clayey 
sanrlstone, locally known as mhdn, i.s dug from caves of some depth 
and sold in small round piece.s varying in <liamotcr from two inches 
to a foot or a foot and a lialf and .selling at 3d. to Is. a piece (2-8 «».) 
It is used for grinding sandal and other 8wcet-scente<l woods into 
pow'der. 

Limestones arc very interesting and, like the other rocks, 
irregular and apparently confused in position. Bo\ighIy they form 
an irregular band that rums north-east almut sixty milos from Kaliidgi 
to the Nizam’s frontier at 'I’Alikoti and Salvargi in Muddobihal with 
a break between Muddebibal an<l the Kri.shna river, this lieing 
the division between the limestones of W'hat geologists call the 
Bhima scries and the Kalddgi series, Tlicse rocks arc somewhat 
difficult , to claasify as they vary from almost pure quartzites to 
nearly pure carbonates of lime, and thcimc, through a somewhat 
flinty series, bock to impure and clayey lime.stones. The greatest 
limestone area is in Bagalkot. Limestones also occur in nortli and 
north-west BridAmi, and a small patch is seen in BAgevitU just 
north of the Krishna. In Muddcbihdl they again occur under the 
local name of Trilikoti limastone, which is perhaps better known as 
Shrihahad limestone. Further north a small patch bnters east 
Siu4gf fifom the NizAm’s dominion-s. They vary much in texture 
•nd colour. Near KalAdgi and Bagalkot the rocks are massive 
and of different shades of gray deepening into blue and almost 
. black, oecasionaHy with blac^ and green or even pink and green 
bauds, and again passing from white to green and from pink to 
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brown. They take a high -polish and chemical analysis has shown 
them to be true marbles.^ Tliongli they are useful for building tod 
would certajiily rank high as decorativ^e s-jtouos, neither in ancient 
nor in inodi‘iTi times have they heen used either in plain of in 
ornaiiienlal ^vojk. Tlie ('ollecior’s office at KaLldgi is almost the 
only binldinf( in which they have beeji used. The price of rubble is 
from ha. to 0.v. (Us. *V4J) the hundi ed cubic feet. The stone is burnt 
when a pure lime ii- waute^d for whitewashing. 

Tlie 1'alikoti liniestones locally called shedikal layers 

froin one to fourtt'cii inclv^s thick. 'J'hoy are ver near the 

surface and vary in colour froui deep blue to f ^ ^ cream, 

creamy pink, or purple^ They have In^cn spoken^j^ fithijgraphic* 
limeston(‘s.^ But search has lately beer* and is ;now beixig made 
both at Talikoti aiKl near Bdgalkot without timing any specimens 
soft and bibulous enough for lithograpliing. Some specimens, locally 
called kalhnvinkaUu or lichen stone, found in the bed of the Don, 
on being split, show most beautiful black markings of sea-weed 
exactly like the so-called moss of moss agates.® Besides at Tdlikoti 
limestone is found chielij'at Tumbgi and Mcnujgi in Mud(Iel)ilial,and 
at Kalkcri in Sindgi and other villages in tire neighbourhood. It 
is easily (|uarrit?;l and is often workiMl by ordinary labourers, as it 
only requires cutting out and breaking into size by heavy luunmers 
called Hnilcia. It is dressed wdth broad-lieaded chisels and light 
hammers. It is brittle, breaking with a conchoidal fracture, and is 
ill-suited to carry weight. The price of the stone on the spot is 4^. 
to (is, (Ks.2-3) the hundred cubic feet. It is much used for building, 
the cream-coloured varieties being most prized close to the quarries. 
The whole town of Talikoti, with its fresli-lookiug and perfect walls, 
arc of this stone. Slab after »slab can be built into a wall with hardly 
any mortar. Houses of tliis stone are very uniform, the different 
row^s of stones being perfectly even. In some Talikoti buildings 
different coloured stones liave been used with a very pleasing effect. 
The thin slabs are used for roofing shop verandas or as paving stones. 
Tliey also make ve?y good house cisterns by joining ksIx slabs and 
cutting a hole in tlic ii})perniost. The only modern public building 
in whifdi the stone has been used is the school -house at TAlikoti. 

At Honhalli in Sindgi, on the borders of the Niztoi s territory, 
a massive blue-black limestone is found approaching a marble in 
nature and appearance. The gray and purple stones of Tdlikuti were 
brought fifty miles to Bijdpur for decorative purposes, and may be 
found in different ruins either as praying stones in the mosques, or 
as ornamental panels a.s in the face of the Mehtri Palace. In the 
Mehtri PaJace, for the sake of the tints, the most clayey and shaley 


^ The details are : Silica 2*69, ferrio oxide 0*45, alumina 0*37i carbonate of 
magnesia 5*84, and carbonate of lime 90*65. 

^ Some specimens of the Talikoti limestone sent by Captain Kewbold (1842-1846) 
to the lithographio establishment at St. Thomas' Idount in Madras Were found to 
answer. Geological Papers of Western India, 323-324. 

* This does not seem to have attracted the attention of any of the geologists who 
have visited the place. Except in one doubtful case in the sandstone conglomerate 
Mr. Bruce Foote obtained no oigaaio remains or ti^es in Ihe Bhitta series. 
Mr. R- B. Joyner. 
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beds were chosen and have not stood well. Tlie same l»eda at 
Shdhahad have been used for railway stations and building-s and 
carried far along the line for |)!atforin paving and flooring. 

The most ancient use ol the Rahi dgi qnartzittjs was the manufacture 
of chipped stone tools, many spceiiuens ol* which found by 
Mr. Foote and hav^^ bocii gathered by Mr. R. B. Joj’nor fi;oiu all 
parts of the Bombay Karadtak. 

OecasionaJ^^ associated with thc*liiiie.stoiU‘ me (‘Xcellont becks of 
bal'd winch is pri7.ed as a building Htt)ne. It is ^luud 

almost kot, at Scli kori four south-east of K ahhlgi, 

at Mbee or foiu* miles soutli of Bagulkot, and at a few 

’other lShc<^ ., TUis very Inud and toiighgof a deep indigo -hi fu*k. 
The , top layera^Bgliter colon i e<l slates or hard sliales, are used for 
roo&g and paving and for writing slates and pencils. The stones 
are got l>y blasting by the village people, not by Vadars, and, if for 
flags or slates, they are split by mining bars ami wedges. I'he 
stone and slates have been taktm long distances the stone for the 
Kolhiipur palace and for some buildings, it is Indieved, in Bolgaum, 
and f<5r corner-stones in the modern buildings at KaJildgi. The slates 
were fonnoVly taken in large (|iiantitie.s to Belgaum, Goa, and other 
places, but of late the demand lias almost ceased. • They are small, 
seldom inorii than six inches sipxare, and in rooting are gomu’ally 
laid niid(*r a covering of tiles. Their nominal price at tlie r(uany is 
£1 (Hs. 10) the tliousand. Tluy are also iis(‘d as paving flags. The 
more massive, stone nuikes gootl slates ami rollers and takes a fine 
polish. Larg(i blocks have been Uvsed for tcunple pillars, images, •and 
inscription slabs. To the excellent cpiality of t!n^ slab^ is due tlie 
preservation of some of the ancieJii inscriptions so freijiieiitly found 
in south Bijapxir. Inscriptions are also found on sandstom?. 

In 1888 at the Selikeri quarry a slab thr(‘0 to ti\e feet long and 
eighteen inches broad sold for 4.y. to (R.s. 2-2 i) if two inches deep, 
for 5a to ()«. (Rs. 2^-3) if four inches deep, and for 7>»*. to 10^. 
(Rs. 3^-5) if six indies deep, A .slab luglit to twelve feet long, ten 
inches broad, and ten inches deep sold for 18 j?. to £l Hs, (Ks. 9-14). 

Rubble stones cost os, to 6s. (Rs. 2i -3) the huudj*ed cubic feet. At 
Kliaterki, three miles north of Kalddgi, is found a dai k-blue hard 
clay schist or argillite called aaui-hilu, which makes excellent hbiies 
for sharpening razors and knives. It is found about eight feel below 
the surface covered by about two feet of bard shales. From its fine 
jointing, the pieces, though not too small for hones, are qpver large. 
They were formerly wddely known and greatly prized. Of late the 
demand has fallen, much of the quony is filled with black soil, and 
they are kept for sale only at one house in Kalddgi town. Their 
price varies from 6d, to 1^?. (4-8 as,).^ 

The trap rocks which cover more than four-fifths of the district 
north of the Krishna, as a rule, are argillaceous near Bijdpur 
and amygdaloid further south. Towards the south and south-east 


Chapin. 

froductioii. 

Mineu^ls. 
iSVowi' Took. 


Clay Slate. 


^ Mr. Bruce Foote mentions a Mack clay alate wil^ delicate gteau bap^ gecurrina 
at Kal^dgi which be recommends as a vei^ beautiful atone for deciuiative onnioies 
Memoirs of Geological Survey of India, Xu. 263. i, 
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the trap is nodular with* concentric lauiinse surroundiug small 
nuclei of hard bawdt which liavc not weathered to the surface nearly^ 
so generally as ii) t lie rest of the Doccan. As elsewhere the traps 
and less'ciystallifie }»asalt are risky stones to build with and should 
be Viijr)’ carefully chosen after long experience. It is not enoujjb 
even to choofie a quariy, as the quality of the stone varies much in 
the same beds. Kijapur is a good example of the uneven quality 
of trap. In some buildings earthy traps have decayed into utter 
ruin, wliile in others the more crystalline basalts, as in the intricate 
carvifig.s of the Ibrahim Roza, remain as fresh, and in the city walls 
as strong as when they wc'.ro cut. The Musalinaus did much to 
preserve their buildings^Jjy white^vash and plaster, but now that all 
but a few are left ujiprotected weathering’ and decay go on rapidly. 
The price of the rubble at the quarry varies from to 

(Rs. 51-5^) the hundred cubic feet. At Bijapur, w'hero it is taken 
from the ruins, it costs only 4.s-. to (Its. 2-3i). The Bbandi 
Vadars with their heavy hammers break the basalt into slabs and 
large rubble. Slabs two to four feet long, nine inches to one foot 
wide, and six to nine inches thick can be bad for about 8J. (5^ as,) 
a foot. The Ix'st ])lactis for slabs and quarry -stones are at Kiiidoni, 
Boblcshvar, and aHaiigcrgi in Bijapur ; at Horti, Mainbali, Arjangi, 
(jlo].sar,aiid Shirsbddh in liidi ; at Maiigoli, Masviuhal, Nidgundi, and 
Mulvd-d in Bagovadi ; at Kuiitoji in Aluddebilull ; an<l at l^idganur, 
Boblcshvar, and Yergal in Rindgi. Blocks four feet long, three feet 
l>road, and one foot thick, c‘an be found at prices vaiying from 2^?. to 
4.V. ^Rs. 1 -2). At Sbirshddh driissed stones, two feet nine inches in 
diameter and five feet three inches high, prepared as oil-mills, can be 
bought for £2 (Rs. 20) at the quarry. At Boldeshvar and Yergal, 
troughs made by the Bhaiidi and Kalgotki Vadars can be bought at 
I2s, to 30/?, (Rs. 0-15) according to size. The greenstone and green 
basalt, used in the Bijiipur buildings for slabs, pillars, and doorways, 
were chiefly brought from the Krishna river wdiere it occurs in large 
boulders. Laterite caps lulls north an<l nortli-cast of B^evddi 
and near ilaiigoli ; it is not used as a building stone. 

1'lie lime chiefly used for mortar and plaster is the surface 
nodular and tufaeeous concretion, commonly known as kanJear 
and in Kdnaivse called harli kallu or sinna kallu. It is found 
throughout the di.^tvict in all soils. It generally has some and in 
some cases has marked hydraulic properties. The cost at the pits 
varies according to the difficulty of getting it from 3 ji. to 9«. 
(Rs. - 4J) the hundred cubic feet. Near the Bdnshankari temple 
in BAd^mi a large unused tufaeeous deposit is now Inking worked. 
Calcareousi conglomerates are often seen in river and stream beds, 
and in parts of Aluddebihal tliere are small hills of tufaeeous 
conglomerate. 

Sand for building purposes can be hod in many streams'^and 
riv’er-Nids. As a rule it is not of very good quality.* In the trap 
districts it is generally mixed with grains of lime and pieces of soft 
trap, and in the sandstone districts it is of too fine a grain .In the 
larger rivers it is full of silt and dust. l'’he price varies from 1#. 
3rf. to (Rs. ^ - 3) f^e hundred cubic . feet Colouted saiids for 
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ofnanieutal purposes and scouring sand*are found in the sandstone 
tracts. 

There arc no good clay de]>ositvS in BijApur suitable for. bricks, 
jars, tiles, and pot^s. Tiles and burnt bricks are liardly over mwle, 
except on special occasions by imported latxxir, and tl> 4 Jn the silt of 
rivers and ponds is used. Tlic potters occasionally turn their*hands 
to til© work, half-round tiles costiiig 8i».to 126*.(Rs.4-()) the thousand. 
Burnt bricks cost I2s. to £1 Hu. (Rs. the thousand according to 
size and quality. Water pots and jars, holding six to eight gallons 
are made from silt at many places and cost alnnitSd. (2 as,) apiece. 
Specially excellent clay is brought from a place, called Mulhalli in 
the NizAm’s country. • 

One of the most curious features of tlie district is the river Don 
and some of its tributaries, chiefly the Little Don near TJkli in 
Bdgevadi, the waters of which are more or loss saline according 
to the season. Those wlio live on its banks in soiin^ cases become 
used to drinking the water. Salt ami saltpetre used to be mad<i by 
evaporation from the water bf the Don anti its salt tributary the 
Little Don near Ukli in BAgevadi, and remains of ancient salt-pans 
may be sooii on the dams of many of the old reser^jioirs in the south 
of the district, wliero, accortling to the local story, salt was Tinule by 
washing the earth. I'liis was probably saltpetre wliich is still made 
at Gogihal, Kauiioli, Kantoji, and many other places by a claKSs 
called Uppars. Saltp(*.tr<i is soltl at four to iiva pounds an<l salt at 
eight to ten pounds the .shilling (Ks.24-3 the wan of 12 slwrs). 

White, common yellow, and purple earths and sliales, and the 
rarer red bole are used for colouring. 

At Gtnldaiikcri about seven miles cast of Bagalkot beautiful 
specimens of calcspar or ranyoU-lcallu are found, which, when 
powdered, is used hy Briihmans for strewing in their temples and 
on the thresliolds of their houses. 

Agates, but not of a brilliant colour, arc found cliiefly in the 
Krishna >»cd and at Hanmfipur, eight miles north-cast of B^ldimi. 
Stick sulphur of poor quality is found in quantities in the ruins of 
Bydpiir citadel. This was probably j)rocuTH 5 d from tlic iron pyrites 
found ill the limestone beds in the Nizam’s *;bnnnions. Iron pyrites 
is also found at Tiilikoti, but is not much usc,fl. Gravel for road 
metal as a rule is not sold ; a heap 200' x 200' x 1/ would cost about 
£1 (Ra'lO), At Degnal, ten miles south-west of hidi, glass bangles 
are made in small quantities from old and imported glass, and sold 
at twenty for a penny. 

Of 5757 square miles, the whole area of the district, 545 or 4*2 
per cent have been set apart as forest laud. On the 31st of March 
1883 of the total forestarea 155 square miles were reserved and ninety 
square miles were protected forests. Except small areas of grass- 
land bearing hdbhtd mdjdmhhul in the lied of or near the bank of the 
Krishna, the Ghatprabha, and the Malprabha, the forest lands of the 
Bij^pur district are on the hills to the south of the Krishna and 
between the Krishna and Dhdrwdr. They stretch east to the Nizdm's 
territories and west to the petty states of Mudhol, Rimdurg, and 
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Tor^^al, Tliat till recent tiujen these hill-sides liad an abundanoe 
of niodcrfiticij sized tnres and hnjwood is shown by coppice stools 
and decayodj-oots. I'lie prest-nl harJ•(‘nn^^ss is clue to the recklessness 
of JLhe pVuple in d».‘a1in;j[ wiili forests, and to the drain which the 
old iron-siiultin^' industry must havtj caused. . The hills about 
Kalad^jfi aiidTjii^alkot are hiiiv. North towards Bilgi, south-east 
about Bddajiii and (^udiir, and soutli-west towards Ramdurg and 
lorgid, there is a large stretch «of rough country more or less covei^ed 
with scrub and such .small trees as the Jhavda (M.) dindal (K.) 
Ano^eissus latif jlia, inthncc (M.) kahkai (X.) Cassia fistula, nim (M.)‘ 
hvvlna or havn (K.) Melia azadirachta, tiwburni (M.) balai (K.) 
Diospyios inelauuxylon. /‘inir (M.) khairda (K.) Acacia catecliu,/in.//7<r,^ 
(M.) mafihvdla (K.; Ohfbroxyloii swietiiiia, some armed and unarmed 
acacias, and numerous varieties of thorn bushes. The hills be.st 
clothed with v/ood and scrub arc those of Badami and Hungund. 
Herernany parts have much iniproved since 1S74, when consiu-vancy 
vras otifor-ced, and tlie Iwunboo, which in 1870 was all but extinct, 
now makes a fair show on some of the hill -sides. The Bijdpur 
forest inaj’’ bo divided into two sc'ctions, scnili forests and bdhhuL or 
habit Acacia arabiea reserves. The serul) forests, scattered over 238 
square miles, ar(iiConi posed chi(»tly of stunted ma-dmUa Chloroxylon 
svvietenia, kakhil Cassia fistula, niin Melia azadiraelita, aval 
Cassia aurieuinta, hufgal Dalbergia aibort^a, khair Aeacia catechu, 
ippi Bassia ]atif(dia, and jaune Grewia rothii. These forests at 
present ar(^ vahiahle only us firewood reserves ; wood required for 
miiior huikliiig purposes and for field tools can also be obtained from 
the forests of Badami and from part of Hungund. The hibhul 
res(»rves include the lands which yield bdbhuJ, nim, bamboo, jdmhhuly 
and hor. lliese lie in isolated patches and together do not spread 
over more than vsix Hcjuarc miles. Almost all arc covered with 
both old and young trees grown artificially. Among the woods 
in this district then/?aaiid hdbind, which do not sulfer from the 
attacks of wdiite ants, are considered very strong and are used by 
all chisses a.s house beams, posts, ploughs, plougli-staves, cart-wheels 
and cart-staves, and other field purposes. The M'ood of the 
mavhvdla, kakkai, ImJgal, and khair is used for poles. Large beariis, 
logs, scantlings, ami planks of teak ,aud blockwood, for good 
buildings, are yearly brought from the KAnara forests. As this 
diwStriA. is remarkably treeless, and as much lias to be done to 
inipix)ve the bare tracts no revenue return can be expected for 
some years. The average yearly revenue during the five years 
ending 1882-83 amounted to £1237 (Rs. 12,370) ; and the charges, 
including^ the forest staff, seeds, nurseries, and plantations, to 
£908 (Rs. 9080) . Tlie permanent forest staff includes a sub-assistant 
conservator on a moiitlily salary of £15 (Rs. 150), his ofiSce clerk 
and messenger a monthly charge of £2 4a (Rs. 22), two foi*esters 
on montlily salaries of £1 4^. (Ks. 12), and ten forest guards on 
monthly pay of 18a (Rs. 9), and nine on monthly pay of 12a (Ifc. 6), 
the whole representing a yeiirly cost of £330 (Rs. 3300). The per- 
manent staff is supplemented hj seventeen temporary guards at a 
yearly coat of £130 (Rs. 1300), 
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Except a few strips of land along rivfer-l>anks aiul the heads of Chapter 11. 
reservoirs where there are InihUid, Acacia arabica, rt'serves, and on Production, 
the slopcvS of the uplands south of liidi, when* there are remnants 
of catechu, khair, Acachi catechu, north Bijjipur is bare oi timber.' Treiss. 

Besides a sprinkling of cocoa palm, ievgn Hv.) ?Wr/W,(M.), Cbcos 
nucif era, and palmyra, (K.) mad (M.). Borafsns flabellift)rmis, 

scattered in gardens, the chief liquoi;-yielding tree is tlie wiM date 
ahendi (M.) ichalu (K.), Plunnix sylvostris Occasionally a few 
seeds are planted in prepared ho)f*s, but, as a rnh*, the date groves 
wild on the banks of small rivt?rs and in moist Indlows, The tree 
begins to peld juice, the staple iutoxi*‘ating drink of the district 
locally known as when it is six yearn old, and continues t.o 

yield till it is sixteen, W’hen the time for tapping comes, in the early 
morning, a triangular hole is cut well into the tret', at tlu^ base of the 
leaves and an earthen jxit is fastenetl below the cut to receive the 
juice. In the evening the pot is taken away and tlie tree is allowed 
to rest for a day. Ou the thii’d day a fresh cut is made and the 
juice is again drawn. This alternate tapping and resting is carried 
on for three yr four months till all tlie juice has lK‘di drawn. The 
tree is then given two ycjars’ rest, when tin? same process is 
repeated. An uv’crage well-grown liealtby treoyielrls, in one season, 
seventy to a hundrc'd pounds of juice, w'hich, wdion sold at Jd. 

(i anna) the pound, brings 4.v. 4|f/. toC^*. -W. (Rs. As the 

tro(‘ costs nothing to grow tlu? surplus of Ls*. to Lv. 07. (8-12 (ta,) 
after in(‘eting the cost of drawing the juicts is el(;ar jirofit. The 
right to sell this liquor, whicli is j-carly farmeil, yielded to (lov(?rn- 
meiit in 1881-82 « revenue of .1:1084 (Hs. 30,840). Besi<le>s juice the 
wild date yiehls h aves whic h are plaited into mats and baskets. 

Of the trees found in the district north of tlie Krislnia some are 
round villages, some in gardens, and some along roads. Besides 
being planted along roads, the mango, dwhn ( M.) mdvn ( K.),Mangifera 
indica,and thetauiarind, r//./>#c// (M.) Iianchl (K,), 'J'auiarindus indiea, 
are found in groups round villagcjs. The mango is jdanted when 
young in sandy soils where it flourishes best. I'lie value of the 
fruit of an average tr<*e, yielding oOO to 1000 mangoes, is about 
£1 10>?. (Rs. 15), though the price varies much according to quality. 

Close to the old town of Sluihapur, four miles north of Ihjapur, iS a 
mango grove, probably grafts from Ooa mangoes, brought cftiring 
the time of the Adil Shiihi kings (1489-lGSO) as their fruit both 
in taste and look closely rcsemhh'-s the Goa mango. Thej^ produce 
of a full grown healthy tamarind tree, varying according to age, 
ia, on an average, 144 pounds (6 mans) of the value of 8.v. (Rs. 4). 

Among the trees which are fairly plentiful or are planted in private 
gardens and sites particularly designed for ^oves, there ai'e the 
^£mbul jdml>e Eugenia jambolaria, the jujube bogri Zkyphus 
jiyuba, ihe plantain bale Musa sapientura, the wood-apple bdlva 
Feronia elephantum, the sour lime, huli nhabe Citrus l>ergainia, 
the guava perle Psidium guava, the nelU or the myrobalan tree 
Em mica officinalis, the papay pappdt Carica papaya, the sandalwood 


* The tree portion » contributed by Mr, H. F. Silcook, O.S. 
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ihngtmdh Sant^um alljuih. and «be moofeej-teead trfee iaMi 
mkimJi ' Adanisonia digitate Of tbeae the moirtkey^t^.^lj^i 
with ito hag« atein and ^orfc hratwhes, » a relic oygwifaaAitf 
supremacy.^ It is a native of Africa ^ftnd 'iis^ 
or Hahshis in the service of 'BijApur Idiigs. I* 
hanging frifit and light porous wood used as Boats by nsnerpMt^ 
Besides the tamarind and mango the chief roaifeide trees ^ 
bevy, or nim ]!del4 azadiracht*, the bark, and< %vee of which ^ 
’’feed.. TOedicinnily > the hiibhul or hnhli Acacw.iariBnoa, from whieh^ 
theUfenaiy gum sold at 6d. (4 as.) the pound is^lt^ted ; th® Indto 
muit^rry mnddi Morinda tiuctoria, from which aiSed dye isextractra j 
ftOjifiptti Cassia auricxijata, the bark of whid|t' la used in tsuningi 
and tliS twigs as s' t^kh-bmsh ; the dinM- Chnobarpus latifolia, 
which yields gum ; the ordle (K.) Ficus religiosBi, and the hasan (K.) 
(Ficus infcctoiia. Of these the nim and. the hcAhul are the most 
'wnmon. They occur either healthy or stunted almost everywhere 
throughout the district. The hdbhul likes black soil and the nim 
red soil. Botli grow suc(*essfuUy and reach a cousiderahlc size if 
they are planted ou the soil they like, regularly watered during the 
first two years, kept clean from weeds and other growth-choking 
treepers, and "wiltchcd against depredators of all kinds. 

^Though there is no want of fodder, and though the climate is 
favourable for rearing atumal.s, foreign cattle are generally preferred 
to the locyil breeds. " The finest dj.strict-bred cattle are found in 
villages bonlcring the river Krishna where . there is dways an 
abftmlant sujiply of good fresh water and excellent grazing. The 
only good market for cattle is held weekly at Amingud,al)Out^ight 
miles west of Hunguud, where cattle are brought for sale from 
pajrts of the Nizam’s territory and Dharwiir. 

Of Oxeu the lb82-8d return.s .show a total of 201,752 head. They 
are of four kinds : Mudalshimi or eastern, Surati or Gujarat, 
MAlvi or Malwa-bred, and l)e.shi or local. The finest of these, 
the Mudalshimi, come from Bangalor, BellAri Oliitaldrug, and 
other places in Madras. They stand about five feet high, are veiw 
largo and iuu.seular, and arc useful 1)oth for draught aud as plough 
cattle. An ordinary pair costs about £15 (Rs. 150) and a flue pair 
as* much as £40 (Rs. 400). Surat and Malwa oxen sell for about 
. £10 tKs. 100) a iKiir or nearly double the price of an ordinary 
pair of couutry-brcd animals. 

. Of Cows the total is returned at 104,948. Except that there arc 
toJ MudalMvimi cow s and that MAhva cows are rare, the cows are of 
the imuK^breeds as the oxen. Both the Malwa and Surat cows are 
■ considered superior to. the De.sh cows ; they are mtieh larger and 
atrbftger and give double the quantity of milk. , A pmr of'Sutat ttows 
costs £S io £15 (Ra, 50-150), while the ptice,of an ordinary Wt; ^ 
the common district breed is not more thsm ,£3 ipd * iwir 

of MAlwa wwa can he h^ for betweert £3 and £6 (R6?, 80-w)i 

* *' «OneofdiA»t»ft»milMC«te6efiK^t(n^ aaw.'theii^ 

, • * ' • 
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at 361 ,5 1 fi head. Of sheeji 
.valieti(b^:^ijp|||^^1, Patal^ni, and J^tgini. All 
jdisi^et OTAsdng ground £dt!*i^p, but perhaps' i^; 

nest jdi«iep'lSare;«WitoMn .BijApur where theyfen bo had for 8*. (Kit ♦) ; 
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.val‘lie<^(b(^:^|||^^^^> Patalgim,and J^t|;ini. All parts 
diei^et OTAsdng ground £di!*i^p, but perhaps' i^; 

nest jshtiep^e^jMrttoMp BijApur where theyfen bo had for 8a 7^ ♦) ; 
the p?«r 4 about £1 (Bs. 10) a pair, arc of two kinde;: 

^pi^ori from Venkatgiri in Madras, end tw,^ 

■ Kunjd or Onjor^'^g^. Kengori goats stand about two and a ha^ 
feet high. ’Hie’ Ktihyi are faipous for the quantity and quidity ^ 
their milk which is particularIy-goo<i for children. 

The district is a poor place for horse-breeding, but in many pari% ' t\i 
panicularly in thte Indi and Sindgi sub-divisions, there are excellent , . ■' ^ ■ 
and cheap ponies. The village of Sonkanhallijiabout ten mileS 
west of Indi, has a local name for its breed of horses. The best 
horses are brought from the Jath state in Sdt4ra and froiii Sangc^a 
in Bholdpnr ; very fair animals can also sometimes be Tound in 
parts of the Hbsdm’s territories. . In Kalddgi itself and a few other 
^targe towns horses and ponie.s are kept for sale and hir^ by 
rendhdri^' and, though as a rule they are poor, some good animals 
can bceasion^y’ be picked up fi-oiu the.so people. In 1882-83 the 
, number of horses was. returned at 850.5. , , * 

Camels are not bred in the district, but ai-e brought from the^ . ■. ■:$ 
northern dwtiicts and from a place name<l Ganvad in Sholdpur. ' 
Boiddes Iw some Enrope^u officers, they are kept by well-to-do 
Marwdr Vdni. merchants in such large towns as Bdgalkot, and are 
used to carry .silk^ gfoin, and other artielca They cost £12 to 
i£2O.^B8.lfkQ.'8O0) a'pair and the charges for thoir feed and keep 
a^ditoi|l to £1 (Bi|. 70) a month. Asses, r6tnmc<l at 4023, lare kept.^ 
ibr ctixryiito’pacldon^s by Vailars, Ghis4dis,’Dorabdm, ^d pt^eti;- 
..MFiSndeitog tribes and are left to pick up wlrnt gi&stog 'th^ ’c*v , 

find.' ■. 

1/, Kg , are .Cinnmon. They are kept in great nun^bers. lly' 

snd lidngs, who ccmsideir them.g6oa-eaMi^'« 
ajt^ttopU nadare very useful as village'‘itcavnpg^lj3^;;’^V%.;^' 
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C9»pt»r H. ■ Hqngand hills. In 1S47 ti^^ree tigers w«r% killed in Himgbhd wid' 
rroflu ffi tm. wjw killed in Bdd&mi, Between 1844 trad 1861' twenty*; 

five bears were killed in B^alkot, B^ldmi,.and Hungnnd. ..I^ow 
WthD Asihaui, (1883) there Ss not a- vestige of eitlier the tiger, or tl»e bear. Tbe bioly jj 

large game are a few Panthers Aera Aalln -Felis 
are growing; rficarcer year by year. The j^nther is foi&d alin^. 
everywhere south of the Krishna/ espeelij^y in.. the sandstone 
ranges of Bdddrni, Quled^dd, ^nd Bnhguhd. . At Bd^imi padthe^ 
are quite a pest. Scarcely a mght passes without something 
killeg and carried off to their dons. They Tdt|re to Icurge cavei^ 
and clefts in the rocks close to the town from Vhich it is almost 
impossible to dislodge them. Smoke or fireworks are iisel'^. Hie < 
best rvay to get at them is either to take a position commanding 
(he i^ves which the panthers arc kuow'n to freqnent and to watch 
for them coming out, which they generally do about dusk, or to 
strew earth and sand over-night in places on the paths leading to 
the cave.s and find out next morning by the foot-marks into w'hich, 
cave the panther has gone. Then towards evening by the promise 
of a reward, to got the shepherds to feed their flocks near thq 
mouth of the cave and taking a position commanding the mouth 
wait for the chance of a shot as the panther dashes out to seize one 
of the goats. El^hty-threc panthers were killed between 1844 and 
1877 and eleven between 1878 and 1882. During the eight years 
ending 1882, eleven men and forty animals were killed by panthers. 

, The Wolf io/a Canis pallipos, and the Hysena Aaite gurab Hysena 
striata, although not abundant, are pretty, generally distributed. 
Wolves cause great loss to shepherds and a year seldom passes 
in W'hich children are not carried off by wolvea Since 1840 
seventeen hyieuas have been killed. The reward varies from 6a 
to 10s. (118.3-5). The Jackal kunni or kuppalinan Canis aureus 
is common eveiywhere. Porcupines yedu Hystrix leucura abound 
among the ruins and near Bijapur and are caught by Phdnse Piirdhis, 
and despite the prejudice against them, arc by no means bad eating. 
The Fox chandike or miniuikemjjunari Vulpes bengalensis is found 
in the open undulating plains of Bdgcvddi and MuddebihfQ, especially 
nearMulvfid about fifteen miles westof B4gev4di where go^ coursing 
may be had. Among the B&ddmi and Hungund hills, 
handi or Aol Sus indicus are pretty plentiral, but }Jie country is not 
suited,;for hunting. Since 1874, when forests began to be conse^ed, 
pig have greatly increased. Of Monkeys two sorte are found in 
B&d4mi and Hungund, the large Langur, Presbytia iohnii, and the 
Bmall Brown Monkey, Innus rhesus ; a colony of small brown monkeys 
infest the tovm of K^ildgi and have become half tame hohog held 
in great xeneration by the Hindus. Of i^ie Deer tribe fh^ 'are 
only two, the Antelope, Antelope bea6ari;ic!a, 'an’d the Oa^e, 
or imdari, Oasella bennettii, coiniaoplT.eaUad'the cktajhfimviiaHhex ■: 
are plentiful. A few yearn atgp the pUnns about Bijipitf pote ^' ) 
t<« their immense herds c^/blacA bmfir, mm seaiuely'tme 
These beautiful deer havealmost ^aappesred from the dmtanct ;;0^y 
.a few small herds 'temam acattered^er Indi, Sindgt lluddim^^/ ^ 
.and the blaekws^l plains of A few gasa^ ii^hit^ the, 

ravines in the southern and 





BIJXFCB* 

/^S^iovan* The Comtnoii.Indian H4te ♦»»^?Beiwi8 *igri«olli^ 
jMetfy generally throiaghout the dietridr. - - 

Pea Powl Pavo cristatus are foi^id in large nunibeta in, scrub 

I eo'^r^ islets along ilie banks of tl»e- river Iwrishna and in, the ' 
Woded bills of B|Wd»tu, s^naally above KeiwJur. They are perf^tly 
wild'and are a^tparcntly ne'd in no special veneration. 'The '^aintdi 
Partridge Francolinus' pictus is mucli commoner than the Gray 
Ortygomis ponticerianus; ^ nti fair diags may be made in tbe hilly 
tracts. The Gra^ liQuail Ootuudx communis, and the Rain <^iau 
Coturnix coroman^elica in ordinary years are excoedii>giy pleiftiful, 
large numbers of rain quail breeding in the district. The Bush. 

' j^uail Perdicula argoOnuah, the Bustard Quail Tumix taigoor; and 
the Buttofir Quail Tumix dussumierii, are fomid, but not abundantly. 
The Bastard Eupodotis edwardsii, though not so common as in 
the Deccan, is met in the open parts of me district, particularly in 
Bijdpur and MuddebihdL As many os thir+een have been seen 
together, but they are genemlly only in threes and fours. No 
instance of their breeding is known, but as they are seen at all 
seasons of the year and are known to breed in SholApur, they 
probably breed in Bijdpur. I he Lesser Florican Sypheotidcs aurito 
is rare and is not known to breed. Tlie Common Sandgrouse 
Pterocles exastus is fairly common to the north, and the Painted 
Sandgrouse Ptoroclc.s fasciatus to the south of the Krishna. Tbo 
Green Pigeon Crocopms chlorigaster, though by no means common, 
is found in Bdgalkot wherever the Indian fig tree growa Both 
the Common Crane Orus cinerea and the Demoiselle Crane Anihro* 
poides Virgo are cold-weather visitants. Immense flocks of them, 
may be seen among the wheat fields of the Don valley. The common 
Snipe Gallinago cielostis and the Jack Snipe Gallinago gallinula. 
are cold-weather visitants, and in some places large hogs may be- 
made. A few possibly may remain and breed on the banks ot the- 
Mamd&pur reseivoir. The Painted Snipe Rynchoia hengalensis. 
turns up at times and breeds in the district. The Ru.ddy Shieldrake 
ox Brdhmani Duck Casarca rutila comes in the cold weather and may 
be seen in pairs on the hanks of the Krishna and Bbima, Many 
Idnds of duck visit the district and some may stay during the whole 
year. The following are among the commopiM. Tbe Common Gray 
.Duck or Gadwall Chaulelasmus- streTCrus, the Widgeon Malreca' 
penelope, the Common and Bluewingea Teal Qaerquedula*crAca 
and Querauedula circia, and the Shoveller Spatula clypeata, the 
Pochard Iiiligula ferina, and the Pintail Ds^ai acuta^ Plovers^ 
Curlews, Herons, and many qther birds either stay in or . visit . the ' 
district The Bittern Botaurus stellaris. and Avos^^ ip^urvuroatoa 
avocetta, though rate, have also hew found. * 

. * There are no snakes peculiar to, tl^ distri^ Thdse found are Gte 
aanne as.ti^ae ordinarily metin. ^ l^eceKD.,.and.' are imifher' ver^- 
numerous horpariaeularly deeteuctiVe c^-hnman or imkniid lifA T^. 


, *■ OoiMlilmted Mx. H. F. tiem 
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Mowing arc the diiel! kincls ; the Cobra, pdaarMm NAia trimi, 
li t ««Bagirtli of four or five inches. The DhAmafi, 

f«?ko wrongly said to beiSohoas 
oii6-ni)t df^arli V, is somewhat hhick in colour and has no hood Th*» 

country people consider it the male and the tolira the female ^ It 
uTTi^, f-. “■ a»'i is veiw erratic 

fiWuiur~v;:L 

■* Chmgi kavu, that m a iumpine OTialfB so calM 

(!»k^“' ii “«»”«“ » wp™, 

?n aSouri S uf ^ ^ venomous and is dreaded by the nati^s" 
and^^T«lf 1 *■ dispsitioa It is only a foot or a foot 

Rock brown colour. Tho Indian 

SBSfiSsaWI^^ Ti0ll2ril<!i^u41^jom^ but 

rarely^ niot in the neighbourhood of old trees and fs of *n -harniless 
disposition. Its colour is said to be a dark brown, almost black. 
It IS iriistakon for the Deccan parad Gongylopliis conicus which is 
superficially very like a young Python both in shape and character 
of markings. The Common Green-grass Snake, hnmr hdvu, Tropido- 
notus pliunbicolof is occasionally found in houses. It is said to be 
venomous, but in one specimen examined the fangs appeared fixed. 
When youn^ it luus a block and yellow colour and faint blackish 
rings. The Water Snake, hiivu, Tropidonotus quincunciatus, 

is a harnih'ss snake of the colubrinc tribe found in ponds and wells 
wh(iro it feeds on frogs and other water animals. It is generally 
three feet long and black with a yellowish -white belly. The 
Common Sand Snake, waium mukka luivti, Eryx johnii, is common. 
Its Kdinvrese name manna mukka literally earth or dust-eating has 
been given fi'om its burro wing character. Its M orathi name is dotmde 
because it has a thick tail winch snake-charmers mutilate to make it 
look like a second head.’* In colour it is dark-brown, almost blacky 
and its length is about three feet. Another snake, the Daboia 
elegansj has been found once or twice. A specimen obtained in 
Bijdpur in 1870 was between five and six feet long and eight or 
ten inches in girth. Though extremely rare the natives dread it 
eveii more tluui the cobra, as it is so powerful and vindictive as to 
attack jvdien disturbed and make no attempt to escape^ The {>oison 
fangs of one specimen examined were about three-quarters of an 
inch long, aiid the head had the flattened and truncated appearance 
charaeterisiic of the most venomous snakes. Tliis is probably the 
species which is called in Kdnarese bdlivoflak hdvu and in Mardthi 


* The same l>elief prevaUs in parts of the Madras Presidenev. In the Southern 
Konkan aJj cobras are conversely held to bo males, while all individuals of a apedes of 
uarmlcM colubme.(Zamenis fasoiolatus) are called fidj/ia or female cobras. Mr. 0,W. 

A idal, \j .8. ' ' ' 

^ ^th plpBBS trigonata ^d Dipsaa gokod have rather viperine looking heads ahd 
are therefore mistdren for the venorooua>kt»rwk Mr. 0. W. Vidal, 0.8. ^ 

The coining belief is that it has two MijiulSy one at each end of b^y ; and that 

Hsvery sue nnmthB the tail. takes the place of the head and the head of the tail. 



biJApdi^ ■ ' '«9 

htmdya mp or yhonm,^ During the eight years ending 1882 rewwnls Chapter H. 
y&^ given for the destruction of thirty*-two snakes. During the pradncti<m, 
period sixty-five men and four animals were reported to have 
. killed by snake-bite. * * ‘ 

‘f y There are no tame b?es. Honey is produced only in B^ddmi by 
^ / two kinds of bees locally called doda jonhida or fch^)«big bee and 
/ jenbula or the little bee. Neither of these bees is like any 

^ |riud of European tame beo. '^^he honey of both kimls is produced 
from January till April. Both kinds are fond of the turveeh flower 
and the honey produced from it is good. The combs of the larger 
bee are found among rocks, and those of the smaller bee generally 
* .attached to bushes. Though smaller in quantity the honey of the 
smaller bee is more valued than that of the larger bee. The 
yearly yield in the district from l)oth kinds of bees is estimated at 
500 pounds of honey and 144 pounds of wax. Honey sells for 3A 
a pound (2 as,) and wax for bd, (SJ as.) a pound. All the honey is 
locally used; none is either imported or cxportctl. 

2 Except the Don, the larger rivers of the district are fairly 
stocked with fi«h. The chief varieties arc, ami, bdli, helchi, gogri, 
hculd, havgi, hasru, hdvu, heral, jhingi, katrdni, kemp, kund, kurub, 
malag, surma, and unchi Of these the kund is ihc largest, some- 
times live or six feet long. It is of a blackish gray on the back and 
a white belly, and it is furnished with a largo ventral fin four or five 
feet long. T^'^he hadd h^is its head furnished with several tentacles 
from three to six inches long. Though of a rather dull muddy 
flavour its flesh i>s fairly good and is often eaten by Europeans, /fhe 
aval, which is the chief feh eaten by Europeans, is of a dark colour 
>*eaching eight or ten pounds in weight, and from two to three feet 
4 lengtfi. Its chief cliaracteristic is the care with which it guards 
xts vqung, the male and female watching them by turns until the 
yo&r. able to care for themselves. The hdliy weighing as much 
as mt^en pounds, and the mdlag as much as eight, belong to the 
Muracnidas or eel family, the former representing the common Eng- 
lish freewater eel. The gogri, a small tish of a reddish golden 
colour and^mewhat like a perch, rarely weighs more than a pound 
and is so full of bones that it is almost useless as an article of food. 

Breeding fish and fry are not destroyed to any great extent. 

In Indi the fish are trapped during the rains in irrigatecj fields, 
and all over the district they are caught both by rod and lino 
and by net. With the rod and line the bait in general use is 
wheat flour made into paste, the rod being generally a piece of 
bamteo with a line tied to the end of it. Neither the frog bait nor 
the fly is ever used. With a minimum mesh of the size pf a wheat 
grain the nets used are of five sorts, sarkhya, hagar, sokari, 


^ The name hsMvadak hdm meani^ literally broken bangle snake would seem to 
refer to the three conspicuous and sometimeH broken chain markings, which cover 
the njmer parts of the chain viper. The name Cobra manilla, a Portuguese corrup- 
tion of Coluber monileger literally necklaoed snake, is applied to the same species 
and conveys a similar i&a. Mr. G. W. Vidal, C. S. 

* Confuted by Mr, H, R Silcock, C.S. 
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Chaptw and lava. Of these the mrlchya and hagar, fastened to stakes 

iPIHiietion. driven into the river^be<l and left stationary, are large nets with 

_ meshes about two inches in size. The sola^i and jhyar are hand- 

nets with very sniaU nicshcs ; while the hdva, a long deep net wi& 
lartwo meshes, is used chiefl\ for dragging river-bed ^1$; None of: 
thoxse nets are. dyed ; they lost two to three years. ITiey ate made 
during, the laius by the fishermen themselves from hemp brought 
from the NizAm’s country. Besides a few Musalnitos who fish for 
arnus^^meiii, tlm fishermen belo&g to the Mhdr, Bhoi, and Ambig&r- 
ca-stcij. Vlmost all are poor, and as there is vm little trade in feh, 
they wonk as day lalx)urets. Fish are eaten by those who catch them. 
an<l are sold both for money and grain. They are neither sold in , 
regular markets nor ha\^ed from place f'* place. Their price varies^ 
according to their size ; 6d (4f a^.) is a fair price for a fish of four 
or five pounds. Alardthas, Dhaugars, Oh^mbhArs, Vadars, Kumbhdrs, 
Musalmdna, and other low-caste Hindus, forming perhaps twenty-five 
^ per cent of the whole population, eat fish. The local supply of fish 
IS believed to have neither increased nor decreased for several years. 
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POPU LATION. 

Acoobdino to the 1881 cennos the population of the district was % Chapter ZIL 
638,493 or 110'90 to the squats) oil©- Of these Hindus numbered Populatioai 
670,776 or 89’U9 per cent, Musalmins 07,066 or lO’SO per cent, ' 

Christians 025 or 0'09 per cent, and Ptirsis 26. The percentage of ‘‘ 
males on the total population was 49‘74 and of females 60'25. The 
corresponding returns for 1872 were a total of 816,273 or 143'80 
to tho square mile, of whom Hindus numbered 728,071 or 89 '26 
per cent, Musalmdus 87,549 or 10'72 per cent, Christians 52, and 
Jews 1. Compared with tho 1872 returns tho 1881 returns show a 
decrease of 177,780 or 21*77 per cont which is duo to the mortality 
and emigration during the famine of 1876-77. • 

Of 638,493 the whole population, 573,102 or 89*75 per cent were iWrtt pfac*. 
born in the district. Of the 65,391, who woro not born in the 
district, 30,070 wore born in the Nizam’s country ; 14,074 in tho 
Suuthem Mardtha States; 5260 in Sholapur ; 5016 in Dlidrwdrj 
4469 in Belgauin ; 3612 in Sdtdra ; 1204 in Madras ; 308 in Poona ; 

286 in the Konkan districts ; 128 in Gujarat; 90 in Bombay; 69 in 
Ahmadnagar ; 67 in Kduara ; 43 in Goa, Din, and Daman ; 28 in 
TThdndefth ; 1 1 in Ndsik ; 587 in other parts of India ; and 29 outside 
of India. 

fM .638,498, the total popnlation, 527,332 (261,718 males, Lanffuagt. 
265,664 females) or 8*2*59 per cont spoke Kanarese. Of ’the 
remaining 111,111 persons, 63,744 or 9*98 per cent spoke Hindu- 
stdni, 24,569 or 3*84 per cent spoke Mardthi, 14,025 or 2*19 per cent 
spoke Telngu, 6105 or 0*95 per cent spoke Hindi, 1531 or 0*24 per 
cent spoke Qujardti, 799 or 0*12 per cent spoke Tamil, lo7 or 0*02 
per cent spoke Mdrwdri, 113 or 0*01 per cent spoke Tulu, 46 spoke 
English, i9 spoke Portugnese-Konkani or Goanese, '14 spoke 
Perfg^n, 7 spoke German, one spoke Ohinese, and one spoke 
Bengui; 

following tabniar statement girds the number of each reli- At/e. 

' gioim class according to sex at different ages, with at each stage' the 
peicentage on total population of the same sex and religion. 

The columns referring to the total popnlation omit rol^ns distinc- 
ttoiUj^.bid; shoir the ditferenoe of sex : . 
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The following’ table shows the proportion of the people of the 
district who are unmarried, married, and widowed : 

Rtja'pur Makbiaos Dstails, 18S1. 


• 

(Tnniairrlodl ... 
llAtried ... 

WWowod : 

HINDUS. 

Under Tea, 

Ton to 
Fourteen 

Fifteen to 1 
Nineteen. 

Twenty to 1 
Twenty-nine 

^rhlrty and | 
Over. 

Total. 

. 
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Fe-‘ 

males. 

Males. 

‘Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 
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Miles. 

til iP, 
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Married 

93 
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16 

44 

71 
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Aooordiag to Occapation the 1881 ceases retoms divide* the Gbftpter |XI. 
pppalation into six classes : ‘ Popidatioa* 

* J,**-*In Goveirnment Sonrice, Learned. Professions, Literature and Arts, ^ 

10,519 or 1*64 per cent ^ the p(;^ulation. . • . -'Ensub 

II. — In Honae Service 2736 or 0*42 per cent. * Occuffatka^ 

IIL— In Trade and Commerce 1393 or 0*21 per cent. • 

ly. — In Agriculture 236,530 or 37*04 per cent. ^ • 

y.*— In Crafts and Indnstrica i30,215 or 20*39 percent. * . 

VL—Tn Indefinite and ITnproductivo OcenpaMon, iuclnding Children, 

267,101 or 40*26 per cent, • 

Aocordii^ to the 1881 census, of 154,019 houses, 114,^bo^\vero 
occupied 40,086 wore empty. The total gave an uverj^e of 
26*85 houses to tbo square mile, and the 114,533 occ upied houses an 
average of 6*57 inmates to each house. ^ 

According to the 1881 census twelve towns had more than 5000 and Village 
three of the twelve more than 10,000 people. Excluding these twelve 
towns which together numbered 89,379 or 13'99 per cent of the 
population, the 549,114 inhabitants of Bijd.pur were distributed 
over 1129 villages, giving an« average of one village for 5*09 square 
miles and of 486*37 people to each village. Of the 1129 villages 
134 had loss' than 100 people, 217 between 100 and 200, 423 between 
200 and 600, 230 between 500 and 1000, 93 between 1000 and 2000, 

18 between 2000 and 3000, and 14 between 3000 and 5000. 

The founders of the Bijiipur villages, which are seldom less 
than a mile or two apart, have generally chosen for the site of 
their settlement a patch of light or red soil slightly raised above 
the plain. The favourite sites arc along the main rivers especially 
at a bend of the river whore the floods have piled high wall-liko 
banks. To the south of the Krishna many villages lie in the light 
clean quickly drying soil near the foot of the low lines ol: sandstone 
hills. From a distance tlio first parts of a village tliat catch the 
eye are the trees and tho village tower. Closer at hand the trees 
are genoi-ally found either to form a mango grovo or to sliade tlio 
well and line the hedgerows of a plot of watered garden land. 

One or two trees are also generally planted in front of the village 
gate, beside the temple, and self-sown in empty plots in different 
parts of the village. The villages may be divided into two classes, 
walled and unwalled. As stones are abur dant, by far the greater 
number of villages have walla. The village walls are ton to twelve feet 
high and two feet thick, plain and without loopholes or battlements, 
made of stones and earth mixed with gravel. Inthovillago walls there 
is generally at least one entrance, a plain deep flat-topped gateway 
entered by a path which is roughly paved with largo stones, as 
most of the village flood-water drains through tho gateway. As a 
rule the outer face of the gateway is plain covered with a* coating of 
earth mixed with cowdung, and*, for a few feet on either side the 
walls are built with special care. On entering tho village the 
gatewa;^ is found to be about twelve feet deep and to have on either 
side, raised three or four feet above the ground, a room about twelve 
feet long, eight deep, and six high, with a heavy flat earth roof 
supported on rough wooden pillars. ^ the gateway in the fade 
of Ibe platform wall on one side is a flre^niohe, and sometimes on 
B 877-10 
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the dther wall isa niche for the shoes of any one who is resting 
in tho gateway chamber. In small villages the gateway ehambera 
are the headman’s office, but the gateway is gehorally only a*tra^«; 
vellers^ 3H3st-rooixi, or a spot w^itere villagers gather to smoke and 
talk* shaded from the sun. Inside of tho gate on the right hand is' 
a tem])le of Hanuman, a small plain shed raised five or six feet 
from tho ground, the walls of rough stone and ea] th and sand^ and 
the flat roof supported by rows of undressed wooden posts. Bound 
the tej-iple is a littlo plot of ground enclosed by a rough low st^he.. 
wa i, ^nd g .merally shaded by one or two trees. Beyond the temple 
tho villag(> dwellings line both sides of a nd-rrow rough path, the 
houses varying in style from well built walls coated with a well 
kept mud plaster, through many degrees of roughness and careless^* 
ness, to the house of the labourer which is little more than a mud- 
rooted shed a thatched hut for cattle and litter. The street- 
front of a rich villager’s house is a long stone and earth wall with a 
^ gateway, sometimes plain and flat and sometimes arched, the wal. 
pointed with mortiir for a foot or two on either side of the gatGwayl 
Jn the mteway, on either side, as at the entrance to the village, is 
a chamber called dehhj where during the day the household sit 
and talk and the women spin, and at night one or two of the 
family or a servrfht sleeps to guard the house. The gate opens 
on a yard. On one side of the yard is a cattle-shed $ on the other 
an open space with a shed for grass and straw and a pyramid of 
cowdung cakes. In a small altar in one corner is a basil plant. 
The dwelling stands in front. In tho first room, which is called 
pardvi or sopa^ the people sit and talk during the day and sleep at 
night. Behind the entrance room is tho mid-house or mdj-gad, with 
on the right a strong room or kole in which money is kept, and on 
the left a cooking and eating room where the cooking and eating 
vessels are stored. Near the cook-room is the god-room. Grain is 
stored in a pev or pit sometimes in the house sometimes outside. 
There is also a place for washing, almost every one who can afford 
it using warm instead of cold water. The poorer houses have seldom 
more than three rooms. 


In the skirts of the village are the quarters of the Mh4^rs Or 
Hoi ids aud of the Mdngs or Mddigers whom the body of villagers 
hold .impure. In many villages in the Mhar and Mang quarter are 
well-built houses with stone and earth walls and flat earthen roofs. 
There are also almost always some poorer dwellings with rude 
stone walls and roofs thatched with cotton stalks and rushes. There 
are many domains of cattle and always some unsightiy rubbish 
and strong smells. Still the houses and the ground close to the 
houses as aFrulo are well swept and clean. 

Outside of the village, at a different quarter from the dwellings 
of the impure, are the huts of some wandering gang or half-settled 
tribe. Among these in small roughly made huts with one room, 
and the place round dirty and untidy, are the dwellings of Vadars 
of two classes, the griodstone-outters and the builders. The dalUug 
of the hut-owner may be known by the animals that stand aJ^ut 
. door ; if buffaloes are about the owner is a building Yadtur, andl 
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if donkeys he is a .grmdstone-batiter^ In either case therft ai*e 
numbers of small black pigs. Besides the Yadars^ Pbansip&rdis 
br snarers and a Bhits or begging genoalogiste, and colonics of 
Mnsalm^n Jaths and Chhapparban^^ or thatchcrs are* occasionally 
found nut side of the village. The LamAnis or Upper Indian pack 
bullock drivers always build their Huts in the fields by themselves. 

BTear the huts oi the unsottlfc^d tribes are often small enolbsures, 
some surrounded with thorns, othorg enclosed with live milk-bush 
hedges. The thorn-girt plots are the folds in which the Dhangars 
or Kumbars pen their sheep and goats at .nght. risk of vi^lx es 
and panthers is the roasou why the thorn-hedge is so liick.and is 
piled so. high. The floor of the pen is beaten and kept firm and 
clean by a piaster of mud and oowdang. eA.t night the sheep are 
crowded in with just standing room. Close by the pen is the 
shepherd’s night hut, a small extinguisher-shaped sent//-box whoso 
steep roof is thatched with cotton stems and millet stalks. The 
enclosures, which are surrounded by live milk-bush hedges are 
generally for storing fodder and fuel. The fodder is chiefly Indian 
millet straw, each stem seven or eight feet long and an inch or two 
round, piled in the shape of large haystack. The stack is covered 
wth a coating of earth, and, except the surface layer, the straw 
is said to improve by a year or two’s keeping. ^Beside the millet 
stacks heaps of cowdung cakes are piled six or eight feet high. 

Though in the main the large villages are large editions of the 
hamlets, they have one or two special features. The chief peculiarity 
is the village tower. The tower, generally but not in every case, 
stands within the village enclosure. Almost all are of rough slone 
with or ' without earth. They are hollow and have generally ono 
opening in the wall about eight feet from tho ground. They seldom 
seom suited for defence. They are rather watch-towers from 
, which the people in tho fields got warning of the approach of 
bands of Pendharis and other mounted robbers in time to hurry 
themselves and their cattle within the shelter of tho village walls. 
Now the need of them is forgotten. They are taken to be a trace 
of tho good old days when life was easy and each village had 
enongh to spare to deck itself with walls and a tower only for look’s 
sake. 

As in other districts of tho Bombay Karnatak the Bijapur villages, 
besides .husbandmen and labourers, seem formerly to have' had 
tho regular village staff of twelve baluteddrs or hereditary village 
officers and servants. The twelve baluteddrs were, the po-tiZ or 
headman, the kulkami or accountant, the josld or astrologer, the 
gurav or temple ministrant, the eond/r or goldsmith,^ the sutdr 
or carpenter, the parit or washerman, the nhdvi or barber, the 
or Watchman, the Mhdr or Holla the village watchman and 
beadle, tlm HAng or i^avenger, and the GhambhAr or shoemaker. 
Besides these some villages had a Tnathapati or LingAyat priest, a. 
kibiioT Muhammadw judge or marriage registrar, and a mulla 
or priest. Some villages had also BArkers or village purveyors,,* 
HoIkArs or headman’s henchmen, Korbus and Natekars or viHagO' 
n^essengers who held rent-free land and were ocoftsionally employed 
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by Gfovemment* In 1817, on the introduction of British rule, of 
these officers the pAHl or Keadirian, the hulkami or Tillage clerk> 
and the talwdr or watchman were alone contihnod as CrOTerumetit 
village servants. The other of the staff were continued in 

then- hereditary lands on paying^A of the gatt^rent, and the villagers 
wore left to make what arrangements liitj- vi^O-for seenring their 
services in rotnrn for grain and other payments at harvest time. 

The Pat II (M.) or Qamla (K.i has generally the revenue and police 
cha?''ye of a village, the duties being in some cases divided betwoeh 
a rexomio and a police headman. The chief dutj of the police 
2 yoMl is to look after the petty crime of the village, and of the 
revenue pUll to collect the Government land revenue. The 
headman is generally aUhigdyat of the Panchamsdlior Batijig division,* 
and sometimes a Maratha, a Dhangar, or a Musalm^n. Besides 
holding laud on a quit-rent he draws a fixed salary from 
Govern ra exit. Tho office of generally hereditary. As 

hcadmaiTC&cfe^JLl pillage festivals 
and is tho first to receive the betol-packot or pdn^8updxi>, village 
marriages and other public occasions. At yearly fairs the fcai)!{jiman 
also receives the slaughtered heads of hc-buffaloes which are offerelf" 
to the village shrine. He takes away tho heads and buries them in 
his ow’n enclosure. The village clerk or accountant called 
Kidkarni (M.) or Shdnbhog (K.) keeps the village accounts, writes 
the landholders^ receipt-books, prepares the village returns, 
and records tho findings of village juries. With a few exceptions 
the kiilharnis are Brdhnmns. As a rule, each has charge of 
on^/'sTillage and sometimes of a group of two or three small 
villages. Besides quit-rent land they have fixed money stipends. 
Tho office of village accountant is generally hereditary. Besides 
the Headman and accountant, the village has, of watchmen and 
messengers, Talwars, Mhars, Mdngs, and Shetsandis. In some 
villages Kolkars, Barkers, Ndtekers, and Korbus are also found. For 
Goveinment these servants act as village police, messengers, and 
revenue-carriers ; for the villagers they act as watchmen, boundary 
settlers, and scavengers. The Shetsandis or land-deedholders are 
not vatanddr or hereditary but removable. They are supported partly 
by the grant of rent-free land and partly by grain payments from 
the .villagers. Of the non- Government members of the village staff 
the suUir or carpenter mends the field tools, the kumhhdr or potter 
acts as torch-bearer and performs certain religious rites when the 
village is attacked by an epidemic, the nhdvi or barber is the village 
messenger and musician, and the chambhdr or shoemaker repairs 
field leather work. Their services are generally paid by the village 
people in grain allowances. The gurai) acts as pujdri or temple 
miuistrant at tho village shrines and holds the temple land on 

a uit-ront. In most Bij^pur villages the bulk of the people are 
irdhmauical Hindus; in some the bulk are Ling&yats. Br&hmanical 
Hiudus and Lingdyats have separate religious office-bearers^ 
the Brdhmanical Hindus joshief purohits, and mathddhipatii, 
and the Liagdyats matMdayyas, gandcMris, chalvddis, and baavis. 
Except Pdnchals> who have their own priests, tho village is tho 
priest of Brdhmans, Salis, Mardthds, Baddis, and other Brdhmanical 
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classes. He gtoerally holds land on quit-rent. Bd^idos" 
officiating as a priest at ceremonies, fhe joshi reads the Hindu 
calendar^ draws op horoscopes^ and tells hicky moments. In a 
Sfribman^s house, besides receives cooked food, and 

in a non-Brfihman Jjfrtiage* Th»^^ven undressed food. In a 
Brihniaa family. solo pnest. His fees are 

generally divideiT Between himself and the purohit or ‘family priest 
who helps the jos^ in the certuionies and worships the house gods. 
The mathddhi'pati or monastery -hchd is tho deputy of the religious 
guide or svdmi of the village people and holds his appointment 
on the yearly payment of fixed sums to the svdmi lie mquiios 
into breaches of caste and religious rules, and submits hi^ inquiries 
for the orders of the svdmi. The mathddhipgti receives fees on. every 
village ceremony. Vaishnava as a rule feed their maihadhipatis 
better and show them greater respect than §mdrts. The Lingdyat 
religious officers are the maihadayya or monastery hoad,i.ho gandchdri 
or monastery-manager, tho chalvddi or Mhar sacristan, and the 
hasvi or female templo servant. The maihadayya or monastery 
head presides at all Lingdyat ceremonies, levies fines on breaches 
of caste discipline, and admits fresh adherents to the Lingdyat sect. 
His services are paid by fixed fees. The gandchari or monastery- 
magager presides at inquiries into divorce case^ and gets fees in 
cash. The chalvddi or Mliar sacristan attends religious meetings 
carrying an image of a bull and a bell which he repeatedly rings, 
and sings religious songs. He lives upon tho charity of the 
people. The basvi or female ministrant calls the people to social and 
religious ceremonies, sweeps the temple, and prepares the rece^^ion- 
Imll for public 'meetings. Q£ the kazi and mulla, the Alusatmdn 
religious heads, the kdzl registers marriages and tho mulla leads tho 
public prayers and slays animals for food. Besides in some cases 
enjoying rent-free land, these officers receive foes in cash. 

Large villages have generally their own village moneylender and 
a Government or })rivate vernacular school. In sending petitions 
and in other points requiring a knowledge of English official forms 
villagers generally consult the schoolmaster, and private school- 
masters sometimes work as notaries. Each villager is free to graze 
any number of cattle in the village pasture which in mor.t cases lies 
near the village. The villagers generally use as fuel cowdung 
cakes, chipdis or millet-stalk refuse, and cotton stalks. « They 
seldom bring wood from the forest lands. Common forest lands 
where they exist are used for grazing. Except by the degraded 
Mhars and M&ngs, who have generally a well of their own, "the village 
drinking reservoir or well is used by all classes. In villages which 
have no separate reservoir or well for the Mhdrs and Mdngsthey 
have their pitchers filled from the buckets of other villagers. 
Contributions to Works of local usefulness, making and repairing 
wells temples and reservoirs, are paid by the well-to-do in cash 
contributions and by tho poor in labour. In several cases since the 
,1876 famine old settlors have given their holdings to well-to-do 
people belonging to neighbouring villages. The new settlers are 
sometimes distinguished from the old settlers by taking the name of 
their old village as a surname. 
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Tfie cliiof clashes who raove about and beyond the district are 
traders and field labourers. * They go to Kitnara, Belgaum, Dh&rw^r, 
Bellari, Sholfipur, Satnra, the 2iiziim’s country, and Bombay. (jPheir ' 
usual time for Jraviug the dist .^lis between Deootnber and April, 
and they gf.-nerally return before the south-west rains. Brdhmans 
also sometimes go to tho NizAm's country in search of employment 
as st^e cii-rha. ^ Besides those, Bhdts, Dombirs, Gosilris, Kili'kets, 
jKolatis, Lamanis, and Vadars move about and somotimes go 
beyond, tho district. Except Grujardt and Miirw£r V4nis few 
outsj^rs come fco settle in the district. The supply of labour for , 
ordinary .urposes is greater than the demand. Under special 
circumstaucos as in making railways or other great publiq works, 
there is a scarcity of l^cal labour, and workers, both skilled and 
unskilled come from other parts of the Ueccan and the Earn&tak. 
A band of Cutch masons are at present (Pebroary 1884) at work on 
tho Krishna railway bridge. 

i.u^jj^pQf-.'^5^,jg^()gj0gg~tg--^Wft_mmn_dasseB Bri>hmanical and 
Liugayat. Brdhmanical Hindus include upper and middle class 
residents, wandering tribes, and impure classes. Lingdyat Hindus 
include True Lingdyats, Affiliated Lingdyats, and Half Liugdyats. 
True Lingdyats aje the descendants of those who were recruited by 
Basav (a.». 1154) the founder of the Lingdyat faith or were converted 
to tho Lingdyat faith by Basav* s leading disciples shortly after his 
death. According to Lingdyat books and traditions the first 
convorts formed one caste. At present, they are divided into many 
distinct bodies separated by difference in profession and religions 
observance. Still all enjoy full religious privileges and any of them 
can rise to the highest religious honours. According to their own 
accounts when the early zeal of the sect cooled the Lingdyats 
gradually became more and more exclusive ; and though many 
Brdhmanical castes have since grouped themselves round Lingdyat* 
ism they have not been allowed to join the original Lingdyat 
community. The members of these affiliated classes wear the ling 
and follow Lingdyat customs and practices, but do not enjoy fuU 
Lingdyat privileges. The extent to which the different affiliated 
classes share in Lingdyat privileges is believed to depend chiefly on 
the time at which they adopted Lingdyat practices. The desertion' 
of Brdhmanio priests in favour of Jangam priests bM spread widely 
among tho local Brdhmanical popnlation. The practice has given rise 
tomanyhalf'Lingdyat castes whose religions observances are irregnlar. 
Some of them wear both the ling and the sacred thread, and mnploy 
both Brdhtnuns and Jangams to perform their ceremonies. 

Bra'hmailB include eight divisions with a strength of 20,163 or 
3'53 per cent of the Hindu popnlation* : 


1 The 1831 censns shows that 19,162 jpeo^e bom -la Bijdpur wera in that year 
found in difforaut parts of the Bombay Fresidspeyv,. Tbe details are, BhAnrSv 9227, 
Belmum 4252, Sholtonr 3834, Eiinara 801, Boona '469, Sdteia 318, Batn4giri 9&. 
MAstk 58, Th4aa 8^ Khtodesh 36, and Atimadw^ 32. 
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Cuss. 

Kalco. iFciualfiD. 

Total. 

Class. 


Total. { 

DeshMiths 

KAnVM 

KarhiUi&s 

Konkanuthc 

944fi 

74 

m 

278 

9106 

8» 

20e 

111 

280 

I8»88a 

m 

604 

VltfUM 

Total ... 

, 1 SI 

10 « 

41 1 40 

10,240 1 ^ 

1 62 ' 
18 
' 87 

"lojicsi 
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Deshastll Brdlinans are returaed as iinmhorinjj 18,638 and 
as scattered over tlio whole distinct, their ii umber boiug largest in 
Ihdi and smallest in. B&dami. The word Deahasth is genero^^; thken 
to mean a resident of Ihe plain or upland Deccan as disiiiiguishod 
• from the hilly west and the seaboard Konkan, but, o • the bulk of 
tlie Brdhinans of the Bombay Karndtak events far south as Dhdiwar 
claim to be Deshasths though not Dekkanis, it is possible that Sir 
W. Elliot's explanation that Deshasths means people of the desk or 
countiy, in the sense of local Brahmans, may bo correct.^ According . 
to their own tradition they cam^ in old times from Northern India,* 
but in appearance they differ little from the other upper classes* 
Deshasths form about 92*44 per oent of the Brdhman population 
of the district. They do not diffpr in names, stock names, or 
house deities from the Deshasths of Belgaum, Dh^rwar, or Kdnara. 
They are divided into Smarts, Vaishnavs, and SavAshcs of 
whom tho Smdrts are the most numerous. Most Smarts and 
Vaishnavs eat together and intermarry. Strict Vaishnavs do 
not give their daughters to Smarts, because, though they would 
not themselves eat rice balls on that day, if it is suitable on other 
grounds, Smdrts do not scruplo to ofFor rice balls to tho souls of 
the dead on the* lunar eleventh fast day. This is inconvenient, 
because when a Vaishnav woman is married to a Smart man her son 
must at the time of offering rice balls to the souls of his deceased 
ancestors, offer also a rice ball to his deceased maternal uncle, 
and the soul of the deceased maternal uncle, though a Vaishnav, 
is obliged to accept the offering even on the fast day. The Sav^,shcs 
take food cooked both by Smdrts and by Vaishnavs, but neither 
Smarts nor Vaishnavs eat with th#m, Tho only exception is that 
Vaishnav followers of Raghvendra, the Savfjshos' pontiff, will dine 
ivith Sav4shes if Bdghvendra is present. 

To explain why the Savdshes, which is supposed to meau the 
126's, were put out of caste this story is told. A Brahman digging 
in his mrden found a pot full of charcoal. He knew tho charcoal 
was gold which his evil eye Ijiad turned to charcoal. He hqng one of 
the pieces of charcoal in front of his door and waited till some pure- 
eyed person snould be struck by the sight of gold. Th§ charcoal 
could be turned to gold only by the sight of some one whose glance 


^'*”^^Ethnological Society, New Series, 1, 118. 

Most officew who know the people of Bijdpur say, that, supposing a row of men 
to the waist and without sect marts, it would, with a few exceptions, be 
“”P®®*5hletotell Brahmans from F&nchdls and other classes of craftsmen, and difficult 
/T BJwnnans from Liiigflyats and the upper class of husbandmen. Sir W, Elliot 
(Journal Ethn(dogical Society, New Series, 1. 118, 122, 123), who knew the people 
thoroughly, held that the Beshasth Br41imans had no Aiyan blood and were local 
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had power to overcome the Wight of the Brahman^a evil eye. At last 
a tanner and his daughter passed and the girl asked her ffittifer to 
look at the gold. At all risks ho determined to marry a wife who 
would t^rn his dross to gold, married and was put out of caste. 
HeVa«: rich in gold^ but he was lonely. To get some of his caste- 
felJowft forfeit thou position as ho had done, ho built a great 
mansion with 125 rooms. He asked 125 men of his caste each 
separately and secret iy to cogie and dine with him. Each was 
received in a soparate room and thought himself alone till rising 
afteip dinner to wash his hands at the house well he found the other 
121 each washing his hands. The crime could neither be hidden 
nor forgiven so the 125 form a separate and inferior community. 

With a few oxceptic^ Bijapur Deshasths are dark middle-siased * 
and uiimuacular, the face is round, the features well-out, and the 
expression intelligent. Their home tongue is Kanarese. They live 
either in one or two-storeyed houses with mud or stone walls and flat 
jas wdl as the wall both inside and outside being 
plastered with cowdungT The lionscs arobadJy aired and are not clean. 
Those who are in Government service have tables, chairs, and other 
European furniture ; all have metal vessels, plates, lamps, wooden 
boxes, and the ojjier articles infuse among Bnihmans. Many keep 
cows, buffaloes, and ponies. The well-to-do have family priests and 
servants bolh of their own and of other castes. Except some 
Shdktas or worsliippcrs of female powers wdio do it as part of their 
religion and some whoso English education has led them to disregard 
tlie caste rules of conduct, they are careful to avoid the use of 
animal food and of liquor. Governraont servants and priests take 
two meals a day, and those who work as husbandmen take three. 
Like the Kunbis the first meal of those who (ako three meats 
consists of cold food loft from the last oveniug^s supper. Their 
staple diet is millet broad and chatni or a pulse curry, cooked 
rice and vegetable currios being their" special dishes. Both men 
and women bathe before meals. ITie men wear a silk waistoloth 
or a cotton waistcloth which has been freshly washed and touched 
by no impure hand. After putting on the dining robe, they say the 
sacred sun-hymn or gdyairi and seat themsolves on low wooden stools. 
Before beginning to eat a Brahman dips his hands in a water-pot, 
and passes his wet hand round his plate so that it is encircled by a 
line o£ water-drops. On the right side of the plate, if he is a Smdrt, 
he lays five, or if ue is a Vaishnav he lays three pinches of cooked rice 
or whatever other food forms the chief part of the meal. These tiny 
doles of ibod aro called chiinUma or Chitragupta's food. They are 
snpi)osed to represent the five dishes which should be kept ready 
for chance guests. He takes a little water on his right palm, sips it 
and swallows five morsels of food for the five vital airs or panch-prdn. 
After this he does not leave his seat till ho finishes his meal. They 
aro good cooks and moderate eaters. They are proverbially fond of 
sweetmeats, and make many sweetmeats* on holidays and during the 
chaiumms or four godless months from July to October. a rule . 
married women eat from their husband^s dish after he has finished hia 
< moal. The men shave the head except a topknot which among priests 
is small and among laymen is large. The chin is shaved, and the 





^dttd^olio is worn cot close by priests l>y laymen foil and Idng in 

,^e, or twirl-moitStache styte Men^s ordinary dress mdudes 

widste^^ the sacred thread^the j^het or long coat, the shoulder^ 

^he headscarf^ and conntiy sh^s. The women wear a bodi^ 
V wi^ a hack and short sleeres and arobo whose skirt is purkored in 
i^nt tod the rad drawn bach between the feet and looked in fcpfaind. 
1^6 upper end is ^wn over the back and tht* head which it covers 
like a veil. In-doors boys below twelve wear n. loincloth and out 
of doors a long ooat reaching to the ankles and a oknll cap. 
Men 4md married women wear all the ornaments in ordinary use 
among Dh^rwto Deshasths.^ Widows shave the headj tako off their 
* ear and nose-tings^ the lucky necklace, and glass bangles, and wear 
a red robe and no bodice. They are allowra to wear a gold finger 
ring ^ththe word B&m engraved bn it. Married women mark the 
brow with vermillion paste and wear dowers in the hair. The Smiirts 
make a round red brow-mark and the Taiahuavs draw three upright 
trident-shaped lines of sandalwood paste from the top of the brow to 
the root of the nose. They also stamp their temples, arms and belly 
with sandal pfbste marks of Vishnu's conch shell and discus. They 
are clean, hardworking except the priests, sober and orderly, but rather 
hot-tempered, hospitable, intelligent, cunning, showy, and thriftless. 
Most of them own lands and houses. Some follow the hereditary 
calling of ^ ^ some aro Government servants as mdmlatdn rs^ 

kidhirnit!, and pdiih, some aro hooso servants to woll-tu-doDesliasths, 
some are traders and bankers, some are cooks to merchants, and 
some arc husbandmen, cither tilling their own land or land leased 
from others* Except by minding the house the women do not help 
the men,* From eight or nine a girl begins to help her mother in 
the house. Boys stop at school till they are old enough to earn their 
living. Some hold rent-free or quit-rent lands granted them by the 
Poshwa. The spread of English has lessened their receipts as priests, 
and in Government service Chitpdvans and Lingdyats press them 
hard. They borrow on personal security at twelve to eighteen per 
cent. Though, as a class well-to-do, they complain that they are not 
so well off as they used to be. ^ 

Those who work in iht fields rise early, botlie, recite the aandhya 
or twilight prayer and worship house gods, aud breakfast on what 
is left over from supper. In the bus^f season they tako fillet 
. broad with them and dine at noon in the fields working till 
sunset. They come home and sup, talk over their crops and 
their cattle till nine, and go to bed. In the slack season, that is 
. from Januaiy to May, they come back at nine and pass three or 
four hours sleeping and talking with their neighbours. . Village 
. iODoantauts or kuHcamiB, village headmen or pdtils, merchants aud 
'y’<t^ers go Out at daybreak, work, and return home between nine 
ten, recite pisyerB, worship the house gods, and dine between 


, ' * 1}«Am 1* »r» give, ta the DhteW&r St.twtic.1 Aeccnuit. 

. * The little help that BnUunia women gjre to their hndMnda ie promhial, 8Ali» 
0^^ ifeifis anUU, TeHm d&anfn, Bkatin That ia the WMvm’t wife does 

whole work, the gudeaer’s docehSU, the oibroa’awittii hi. ruler, the Bnitoan% 
to'dnti.' • ' ■ 
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eleven and twelve. They J*ost for some hdurs/ go back t0 
work and flup after coming homo before it is dark, and talk and., 
joke with theii' family ]«ufore going to b#^d. Priests rise at dawn, 
bathe in cold w'jiter, recite the sacred grayatn, worship the koiiije 
. gods, and read some sacred book. their services are regnired > 
they go to thoir employers. If non they take their meals and . 
remain in the house till the afternoon when they go to the village 
temple; they return at iiightfalJ, say their prayers, sup, 
talk over any ncv:s that is stirring, and go to bed. Well-to^do 
women mind the house, visit temples both in the morning and 
evening, worship the tulsi or sweet basil and the pimpal or sacred 
fig,^ serve their husband at his meals, and visit friends in the*V 
afternoon. The pooret women rise oarly, clean thocookmg vessels, 
sweep the house, bring water, cowdung the house-shrine, bathe, 
and putting on a silk robe worship the sweet basil plant, cook 
their husbaud'*s dinner, and heat water for his bath. If she 
hasr time before her husband comes, she combs her hair and 
makes tlie brow-mark. She dines when her husband has finished, 
and busies herself in scrubbing cooking vessels and plates and 
cleaning rice and grinding corn. She goes out for an hour or two 
either to friend%(u* to the village temple. On her return she makes 
supper ready and goes to bed as soon as her work is over. Boys 
too young for school spend the day in play. They hold themselves 
higlier than any other Brahmans, but rank equal ^vith Chitpdvans 
KarliAdd/S and Slienvis. A family of five spends to £d (Rs. 10-30) 
a month on food and £l (Rs. 10) a year on clothes. A house costs 
£10 to £100 (Rs. 100- 1000) to build, and 1/^. to 4.s. (Rs. 4*2) a month 
to rent. Thoir house goods are worth £5 to £50 (Rs. 50-500), A 
birth costs £3 to £6 (Rs. 30-60) ; a boy^s thread-girding £4 to £10 
(Rs, 40-100) ; a boy^s marriage £60 to £100 (Rs. 600-1000) ; a girRs. 
maiTiago £30 to £100 (Rs. 300-1000) ; a girVs coming of age £3 to £10 
(Rs. 30-100), and a death £2 10«, to £50 (Rs.25-500). The Smarts 
are followers of Slumkarachdrya of Malabitr, wlio lived about the 
eighth century and is the apostle of one theory or ekmat, that the soul 
and the Supreme Being are the same. Though they lean to Shaivism, 
they hold the worship of Vishnu and of Shiuito be of equal importance. 
The Vaishnavs or Bbdgvats follow Madhavdchdrya who was born in 
Somth Kdnara in a.d. 1199. He was the apostle of the dual theory- 
or d'l^Hrnat that the soul and the Supreme Being wore different, and 
held that Vishnu was the true object of worship. 

Though the keen rivalry which formerly marked the relations 
between the Smdrts and the Bhdgvats has to a great extent passed ^ 
away the. Vaishnavs arc still carefoJ to show their dislike of Shiv. 
Some of them when passing a Shaiv temple cover their face with 
a cloth that they may not see it, and most of them take pleasure in , 


^ A little water is potued on the trunk of the tree and it is daubed with aandal 
paste, and grains of rice are stuck on it. Bed and scented powder and vertnUlion are ^ 
sprinkled over it, a frankincense light and a lamp are waved about it, and raw 
sugar is offei'ed to it. The worshipper bows to the tree and goes several times 
round it from left to light. Soinetimea an many as 108 rounds are made. When the ^ 
number is large, the rounds are counted by dropping one bead of a rosary at the end 
of each round. 
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^semiig Shair fast days with special leastingw In smidl matters 
thejr show their difference by mai'king their brows and by brushing 
thmr teeth up and down mstoad o£ across as the Shaivs do* The 
Mamily gods of Sm^irts are Khaudoba of ’ Jejuri in ‘Poona, 
Haifa^baleshvar of Gokam In K&nara, and Bhavfini of Tuljitpaf in 
the Nizdtn's country, and the t aishnav family gods are MahaJakahmi 
of Kolbdpur, Vithoba of Pondharpur iu Sholapnr, and Vyanfeatesh 
of Vyankatgiri in North Aikot. Iipages of the family deities are 
kept m the house and are worshipped ©very aay by bathing them 
in water, mbbing them with sandal paste, and offering them <ruit 
flowers and cooked food, and waving lighted lamps and burning 
- frankincense before them. In poor families tho head of the house 
j^rforms the worship himself; the well-t<|^do employ a priest of 
,thdir own sect called AchArya who is fed and clothed and is much 
respected. Some SmArta secretly worship Shaktis or female 
activities under the name of Amba BhavAni, Durga, or KAli. 
Shakti worshippers offer cooked meat and spirits to the goddesses 
and afterwards eat the offerings. Some SmArts worship an earthen 
ling the emblem of Shiv.' It is made every day with the right hand 
and worshipped on the palm of the left hand. The guide of the 
Vaishnays lives at SAvanur in DhArwar,and of theJSmArts at Sonda 
in North KAnara. During his visitation tour tho Vaishnav guide 
brands his followers with heated metal seals called Shrimudra or 
the lucky mudra marked with Vishnu's conch shell or shanhh and 
his discus or chakra. Of late this practice has begun to full into 
disuse. 

SmArts keep almost all Hindu fasts, and specially observe tho 
Mondays of Shrdvan or July- August, Sankashtis or troublesome dark 
fourths in all months, Shani^radoslis or Saturn's evenings the 
thirteenths, andjS/MmU'm or Shiv's nights the fourteenths of t he dark 
halves. Vaishnavs observe their special fast days only, tho fast days 
being lunar elevenths, now and full moons, and Gokuldfthtami or 
Gohul's eighth in dark Shrdvan or July- August.^ Both SmArts and 
Vaishnavs go on pilgi-imago to Benaros Gaya and PmyAg in North 
India, BAmeshvar in Madura, aud many other holy places of less 
note. The favourite places .of SmAii; pilgrimage aroBAdAmi in BijApur, 
Gokarn in KAnara, Jejuri in Poona, and Shrishail in North Arkot; 
and of Vaishnav pilgrimage DwArka in West KathiAwAr, Mathura in 
ihe North-West Provinces, Pandharpur in SholApur, and Vyankatgiri 
in North Arkot. Deshasth BrAhmans have strong faith in 
soothsaying, astrology, sorcery, and ghosts. 

Of the sixteen sacraments or aanskdrs most BrAhmans observe 
only birth, thread-girding, marriage, a girl's coming of age, and 
death,^ Women are confined with tho help of a Kunbi mill wife in a 
lying-in room which is specially set apart. Tho moment of birth is 
carefully noted and told to an astrologer who prepares a birth-paper 
or horoscope, 'llo child's navel cord is cut and tho mother and 
babe are bathed in warm water. The babe is given some castor 
oil and the mother a mixture called or ginger -mixture 

^ 

^ PeidiMlIi fasts and feasts Is given in the Staiistieai Aeeount, 
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of catecliu^. myrrb, and powdered dry date^i ^pda 

j^pd For ihe first two days tfie ol^d is fed : 

'ii^d after tbat tlio inotlier suckles it. The tnothor's diet ^ 
digr rice*aiid clarified batter. She is held iruphi'e fpr ten days, dtiri^"- 
■«m5ch she is nursed by the midwife. When the” ten days ate oveip>. 
the midwife*is given 2s. to 8s* (Rs* 1 *4) in cash and, the iTohe worn 
the w6man, and sometimes also a new robe. When children ai*e both ' 
at such unlucky moments as when’ the moon is ih Vi/aUy>M or tho 
sun cr moon in ^^aidhriU^ tho family priest kindles a star-quieticg 
or gwahashunti fire to turn aside the unfavourable infioence of the 

i fianets;^ and the fatheijr; before looking at the child’s face must 
ook at the reflection of Ms own face in a cup of melted clarified butter. ' 
during the first ton da|fe after tho birth, for about an hour in the 
evening, the familv priest reads shiniipdth or quieting texts tcf'j^ard 
the mother and child from evil influences. On the fifth day tho imdwife 
sticks a lomon on the point of a dagger and lays it on a low wooden 
stool with a uumborof^asB bangles. To tfaisdagger which is Supposed 
to represent Satvdi or Mother Sixth, the midwife offers sandal, Vermil- 
lion, and turmeric paste, and semicircular cakes stuffed with pulse and 
iiiolassos. On the tetith, female neighbours are called to tho Balirdm 
or mighty Him peremony. When they como a bamboo basket full 
of rice is laid on tho spot whore the child was born and the figure 
f>f tho mighty BAm is traced in the rice. The mother rubs vermilHon 
pasto on her palms, and marks the rice rod in five places at the 
coi’nors and in the centre. The child is laid on tho rice and a 
wooden churning stick is placed near it. The women guests 
wave lighted lamps round tue face of tho mother and the child, 
bctolnuts and loaves lime and gram are served, and the guests 
withdraw. On tho eleventh tho floor of the house is cowdunged, 
and the household bathe and change their clothes, the men also 
putting on a fresh sacred thread. The family priest gives them tlie 
five cow-gifts or pmchgavya to swallow, and some BrAhmans are fed 
on huggi that is a mixture of hot pulse and molasses. The family 
priest who is one of the guests is presented with tuonby in return 
tor reading tlio sacred books. On the twelfth night a number of 
BrAhraans varying according to the father’s means are Apked to dine. 
The mother stands on a low wooden stool with a cap ooVeripg her 
head, forehead, and temples, and with country (dioes on. Fetmde 
neighbours and kinswomen hriim trays with caps^ frocks, and bodic^ 
for tho child and its mother. They set the cradle in the lying-in 
room and forming two jpartieB stand opposite each bother on either 
bide of (ho cradle. 6ne partv takes the oblong granite spicev 
pestle and puts ou it ihc babels hasU or wire necklace, and they 
na§s the •stone-roller three times from one party to the oth#' 
Doneath the cross bar of the cradle, the women each time saying 
'Take Govind and give GopAl.^ Then the child is thric^ paesel 
under the cradle bar in the same way as the spice-pes^e was 
passed, four kinswomen lay the eUld m the cradle, and each 

’ 'IB when s new moon inthe'jBErivaa or Bhaniriitn on; . 

; :Simdjiy ; VMhrUi tB when 4nin Or* mii^^Saimihe Bams smie of eitlie^lidmoe and 
i:^i equal deelinal^ion but opposite dhectibn. ' * j , > ■ 



bwApub* 8S 

Hi a QWne. Tho itaino cliosou is p7oa I'y tho eldest xeember of the 
I'ai&ilj' end is the oouie of a deoeasod giaudfathoror of some other 
near relation who is dead. One of the house women hands over tho 
babe and whispers kt r-r- • in its ear, and after saving km-t-r-t duo 
•ays the name. WMlo »ne is doiag this four or five little girls«pat 
her on the back. Ihe chib' is then taken out of tho oradlo and 
Spvonto the mother who is seated on n low wooden stool. JSefoie 
taking the child she rubs her hands and face with turmeric powder 
and marks her brow with vortnilRon pnsto. Tho guo8t«< wave 
lighted lamps round her face, turmone and TLrtuillion are hauded 
roand, and the guests are toasted. .A ftor supper they withdraw, 
taking the present trays filled with soaked ^am. Vor her first 
confinement a girl TOuerallygoos to her paryi^vs. 

Bots are girt wiu tho sacred thread between seven and eleven. 
The My's father asks an astrologer to examine Ids son’s horoscope 
and to fix a day for the oeremouy. In tho morning of tho day 
before the thread>girding a god^ploasin^ or deckdrya is performed 
when the family gods ore splemnly worshipped, castemon and women 
are fed, and married women singing merry songs rub the boy with 
tunnorio. paste. The boy’s &tHer and mother, with friends and 
innsicians, go to ask caste people to attend. Some of the caste 
people join them and ^ with them to the village temple, where tho 
guests leave thorn and go bock to their homes. Next morning tho 
guests come half an hour before the fixed time and tho boy takes the 
mother>fcast or tndtrikdbhojan eating in the cook-room for the last 
time out of the same dish with his mother. JIo is brought out of 
the cook-room, bathed in warm water, and in presence of tho gnosts 
has his hoadshaved by a barber. After bomgshaved bo is again bathed 
and led to an altar or hahuU where the priesl girds him with tho sacred 
thread with a small piece of deer skin tied to it, makes him put on a 

g rdle of sacrod grass to which a turmeric coloured loincloth is 
stoned, and puts in his hand a stick of palaa or Butea frondosa. 
The father kindles the sacred fire or hom and whispers the sun 
hymn or gdyatri into tho boy’s ear.^ The boy takes in his band a 
beggar’s wallet or y holt and beginning with his mother goes round 
tho guests and gathers alms. At the end of tho begging money is 
handed to the priest and to begging Brahmans and the guests are 
treated to a rich dinner. Tho fcstivitii^ last till the fourth ,day 
when the boy’s oohro'celonrod robes are token off and he is drolsod 
in every-day clothes. 

Boys are married between twelve and twenty and girls between 
seven and eleven. Widow marriage is not allowed and* polygamy 
is practised. The offer of marriage comes from tho girl’s parents, 
who ask either some relation or their ffimily piiost j>o find a 
suitable matoL When a match is proposed the father of the boy 
and girl, or a hiend or relation on their behalf, visits the house 
of the boy^ and girl to see whether the match is suitable. If the 
jmposal is accepted, the family priests both of the boy and the 
(iprl are asked to compare the horoscopes. They choose a lodby 
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hour* during tho laarxiagf) season which lasts from M^rgKiuihirah oi 
Novouibor-Deoember in hshfh oi May- June, excepting the months 
of Pauhh or J)ocembcr- January and Chaitra or March -ApiiL 
Tho fathers ’sottlo amount the girl's father is to pay the boy*« 
who it'pays in money nn<* ornaments twice much as he receives^ 
Next u<mics iJio betrothal. After sending word that they are coming 
a kin‘5ttjaii of the brldf groom's With some married women goes to 
bride's. At ihe bride's a )Mrty of caste people are met and the 
brjd(»gi\> 0 Ta'fi kinsman is received with great attention. When the 
giies(^ lire seated, the bride is brought before them by her father, and 
the boy’s kinairan marks hei brow with rod paste and lays in her 
lap (i VO halves of cocoa koniel, five dry dates, fivo pieces of turmeric, 
fivobotolnuts, five plaiit^ins, and a handful of rice. He seats her in' 
his lap and puts a little sugar in her mouth. Presents of money are 
made to the priosts, betel and lime are handed to the guests, and 
the bridegroom's party though pressed to remain for supper go 
p homo. Whon tho marriage day draws near, the bride’s father sends 
a party to the bridegroom'b to ask them to the wedding. When the 
bridegroom belongs to a distant village his party come a day or two 
before tho lucky day and put up in a temple in the girl's village. 
Along with his people he is there received by tho bride's father, who 
washes his feet, rubs them with sandal pabto> and presents tho boy 
with a headscarf. This is called simnntpwjan or boundary worship. 
The bridegroom then goes with his party to the lodging which h^ 
been prepared for him and invitations are sent to caste people. 
Whon the bridegroom roaches his lodging, a party of married 
women come liriuging cooked food from tho bride. Early in tho 
morning married women set an earthen pot full of water at each 
corner of a square marked by cotton thre^ which is passed several 
times round tho necks of the pots. They bathe the boy in water 
taken from tho pots and dross him in a now suit. His parents 
bathe, put on silk robes, and, with tho help of the family priest, 
worship tho guardians of tho marriage porch or mandapdevtas. 
The bride's people do the same in their houso dressing the brido 
in a girl's narrow rubo without drawing the upper end over the 
breast or head. Whon her dressing is finished the bride worships 
now oarthon pots which were brought the day before with great 
pomp from a potter's house. When the lucky moment fixed for tho 
marriage draws near the bridegroom wearing tho bdsingh or marriage 
brow-horn is seated on a horse and brought to the bride's. At tho 
bride’s ho is met by her father who leads him to a raised seat in the 
booth and •brings m his daughter, carrying her on his hip, and the 
boy and girl are seated side by side on two low wooden stools. The 
boy's father fills her lap with dry dates and other articles, and she 
goes to tho house shrine and worships her father's house gods* 
While tho bride is away her parents wash the bridegroom's feet, rub 
him vrith scentod powder and paste, and pour water on his right 
baud which he sips. On the bride's return she stands opposite the 
bridegroom and ner parents join her and the bridegroom's hands 
and pour water on thoir hands. A clpth whose centre is marked 
with a red Jain cross is drawn b^Ween them* The family priest 
hands red rice among the male guests and recites lucky verses or 
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while the guests keep thacowing the red jeide over the s 
pairi 'At the lucky moment^ which is fixed by the lilUug of tbo cup 
in the priest^s water-clock; the cloth is; suddeuly dxawn aside, the 
guests dap Iheir hands, the inusiciaus raise a deafomn^diu, and 
outside of the house gans are fired. The (officiating priest winds a 
cotton thread five times round the hands of four priests, twists it 
into a oord, cuts the cord in two, ties a piece turmeric td each 
cord, and binds one to the boy^s rigin wrist and the other to the 
girPs left wrist. The lucky thread or manyahutra, which is prepared 
by a dancing girl, is given to the bridegroom, who fastens it sound 
the bride^s neck and the priest kindles the sacred fire or hom. The 
couple walk five times round this fire and take seven ntepa in front 
of it with their skirts tied together. Botek leaves, beteluuts, and 
lime are handed to the guests, the ends of the bride and bride- 
groom's clothes are untied, and they eat together with a company 
of married women. For three days after the marriage the bride and 
bridegroom stay at the bride^s fathoris and daring that time the 
guests are feasted. On the fourth day the pair are bathed. Tho 
bridegroom is dressed in the rich clothes and ornaments which 
wore given by tho bride's father, and tho bride in those given by tho 
bridegroom, and for tho first time the upper end ^f tho bride’s rol)e 
is in woinan^s fashion passed over her chest and head. The parents 
of tho bride and bridegroom exchange presents and tho bride- 
groom's mother lays in the bride's mother's lap five pieces of bodice 
cloth and other articles. Tho girl's mother walks into the house 
shriue, and, holding over her head a metal tray with a lighted lamp 
in it, walks five times round the marriage guardians while her brother 
holds a naked sword slanting through tho light of tho lamp. At 
tho end of tho fifth turn the soot which has gathered on tho blade 
is scraped off and with the soot tho boy's and girl's faces aro 
spotted. Tho parents of tho bride then make over tho bride 
to the bridegroom's parents and tho girl is seated on her mother- 
in-law's lap. On this tho bride and bridegroom, riding tho SJimo 
horse the girl in front, start for the villago-tomplo where they 
worship the god and go on to the boy's lodging. At tho boy's 
lodging a little cooked rico is ^vaved round tho faces of the 
pair and thrown away as an offering to ,ivil .‘spirits. Tlun’r thread 
wristlets are taken off, and tho couple go to the house shrine -and 
bow to the gods. At the door of tho shrine is a metal cup fulkof rico 
with a gold ornament in it, which the bride upset switli her loft foot 
as she enters. Tho bride's father gives a feast at his house and tho 
bridegroom's father asks his own party to dine at his lodging. 

When a Brdhman girl comes of age she is dressed in gay clothes 
and ornamented with flowers and jewelry. »Sho is seated under 
an ornamented canopy or mantap and her husbands clothes are 
j^prinkled with turmeric water. In the evening of the third day 
her mother's* relafibns come with sweetmeats which she cats. On 
the fourth day she is bathed, her husband is seated beside her, 
and her lap is filled. 

When sickness takes fetal turn the dying man is bathed; - 
A piece of the floor in the outer hall or publid room ^ washed 
and strewn with sacred dijrhh grass and sesamtim seed. Over 
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the sacred grass a white bknVot its spread aad the 
laid on the blanket; the five cow-gifts are pit tohijiJ 
he makes gifts of niouey, oows, clothes; 
prints.* When nrf sign of life remains^ 
come and bring all that ia wanted for the funeral., 
a married woman who leaves a husband alive she id 5,.,^.^^-,- 
regular rcjbo and ornamented with glass bangles tod otl^’^eweliy^ 
her eyes are marked with blabk salve, and her brow with vfdrfsinUtpii , 
paste. Excej>t the face men and widows are ourvered aH dVOT With a 
white shroud. The body is placed ou a bamboo bier to which it is 
tightly tied by a hemp rope. Meanwhile the chief motuner ba^Os in 
cold water and shaves his head ijm &ce and again bathing dresses in, * 
a new wet waistcloth, slbaps a sec jud waistcloth across hid shoulders 
and, with the help of the family, priest, makes ready soine sacred 
fire in an earthen jar. When the fire is ready ho carries the firepot . 
by a string, and starts close in front of the bier, which is carried on 
‘r tho shoulders of four near kinsmen and is fallowed by a. band of 
friends and relations. Half-way to the burning ground the party 
stops, the bier is set on tho ground, and a copper coin is left there. 
The bearers change places and the funeral party moves on to tho 
burning ground. <* On reaching tho burning ground the mourner 
cuts the rope which tied the body to the bier by rubbing it between 
two stones. He pours the live coals from the firepot on the 
ground. He goes to tho nearest water, fills the jar, and pours 
'» little water into the mouth of tho corpse. The body is set on a 
pile of wood with the head to the south and the foet to the north, 
blocks of fuel are laid over it, and the pile is lighted. When the 
body is consumed the chief mourner takes on his shoulder thO/, 
earthen jar full of water, goes three three times round the pile, one 
of his relations at ^ch turn piercing the bottom of the jar with the 
lifoatone or as/ima, and at the spot where the head lay dashes the 
iar on the ground. All who take part in tho funeral procession 
bathe in a pond or river and go to tho house of mourning, where tho 
spot where the spirit left tho body is cowdungod and a lamp is 
lighted. Close to the lamp is placed a small earthen vessel con- 
taining water and a coil of thread the end of which is tied 
to a peg driven into the nearest wall. The funeral party goto a 
temple or rest-house and sit there till the stara come out. The 
after-death ceremonies begin on the first, third, fifth, or other 
odd day before the tenth. The ashes and bones are gathered and 
thrown into water and Br&hmans are ^ feasted. On the tenth 


day tho chief and other male mourners go to the burning ground 
and offer balls of cooked rice to crows, and, before they return, 
the house* is washed with a mixture of oowdung. If the crows 
at once feed ou the rice balls the mourners think that the dead 
left with no unfulfilled wish. If the birds do not come the ohi^ 
mourner prays them to eat and promises to carr^" put all the 
man’s wishes. If even after, these prayers and promises the cr^ws 
will not eat, the chief mourner^ tak^ a blade of sacred gr^is 
and with it touches the food. 0^ the Seventh day they go ontside 
, of the villftge to complete the fatoM rites and do not return till 
/: ;thQ next day when oeremorda^ X>n retohing home 
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;r ; returned as nambering«i7d» are found thinly scattered 

o*j;ep the whqle district. , Some are beggars, some watchmen, and 
ao^me petty' traders and sweetmeat-sellers. They are a branah of 
the S^Ti^l&ubjaa* who do not eat with them; Their home is North 
Xndia and thnir home tongue is TT’rjdustdniyf^ They are not penna** . 
nent severs and occasionally visit ' ticir natitts' landi^ 

Sa^nya^^S are returned as numbering 438 an^ as found all over the 
district except the sub-divisions of Bijdpar and Indi. Almost all 
the Bfdhmans at llkal are Kdnvds and they are hereditary village 
accouhtahts. of a good many small villages in the neighbourhood. 
They are found in the Bila&nri sub-division, and there also hold 
several heraditaiy. village-clerkships. They differ in no impor- 
tant particular from Deshasths who look down on them and 
neither eat nor marry with them. Telagu and JSonhanasth Brd.hmanB 
eat but do not marry with them. They are husbandmen, priests, 
and moneylenders, and are well off. 

Ka'rhada'S, returned as numbering 236 and as found in small ^ 
numbers in all the larger villages, came originally from Kardd in ' 
S&t4ra. Some are employed as cooks by Miirwdri VAnis, some ore 
well'-to-do merchants, and some are petty dealers. Though long 
settled in the district, they visit their original home from time to 
time preferring to marry their children to their casto-people at 
Karh&d. Their customs differ little from the customs of Deshasths,* 

s. Konkanasths or Chutavans are returned as numbering 564 
and as found thinly scattered over the district. They are immigrants 
from the Konkan. As far as memory remains the oldest families came 
during the time of Bijdpur rule, some as beggars and some in search of 
employment. Their number increased and they pn^spered under the 
P^hwdSj and since the country passed to the English many Cbitpdvans 
have corneas government servants, some of whom are settled in the 
district. They are landholders, Government servants, cooks, lupney- 
lenders, aud'beggai^. They are fairer, taller, and better-featured 
fhan other Brdlbmans. Their home tongue is Marathi but out of doors 
tbfoy speak K&narese. They are intelligent, frugal, sober, indus- 
^bus, and enterprising. Many of them are well-to-do. 

Shetivis are returned as numberiag sixty-nine and as*foundin 
numbers in B4ddmi, Bdgalkot, Bagev&di, Bij^pur, and Hun- 
gitod. They ai^ emig'tants from Belgauni and DhArwrfr. They are 
servants. Their customs do not differ from the customs 
bC ji^igaW l^henvis which are described in the .Belgaum Statistical 
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who look down on them, and though they use 
them do not take foo^ cooked by them. Breves of ;Oi^0§,;,ral» 
«t^(?nqhir9d ihto and (Settled by caste counoila. -h' 

TidttfS. returned as numbering eighty-seven and as foirnd'* 
^1 numbers in BAgevddi, Bij&pur, and Smdgi. are said to be tje 
Stegitimate descendants of BrAhmans, . T^ir n^e » traced ;to 
' Vidur the illegitimate son of Vyas one of the leading chattel*, w 
the MahAbhArat. They have no subdivisions, but ^bns knojra to 
belong to the same families do not intermarry. Their customs do n^ 
differ from those pf the Ueshasths, who neither eat nor marry with 

Bi^manical Hindus permanently settled included thirfy-^e 
divisions with a total strengtii of 220,932 or 38-88 pw cent pf the 
Hindu population. The details are : 

Bjtf/iPVR BlUBXJUftCAl BiNDtm, 
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AgarvftlB ... 

Bodars 

Bhois 

Oavandis ... 
Gold or Gollas 
Qujara 
HtobAro ... 
llfcom 
Jingars 
IC^igvn ... 
Kid&te 
Komtts 
KshatiiyftB ... 
KunbtB .;. 
KumVan ... 

... 

fiar&tliA» ... 

* - 


Ktalea. Fettudos Tqtal. 


10 

10,400 

886 

S04d 

087 

100 

312 

830 

161 

7471 

.30 

848 

8186 

666 

47,061 

860 

7076 


10 

10,778 

897 

8880 

080 

188 

346 

809 

169 

7602 

17 

887 

8268 

649 

47,736 

866 

7902 


80 

21,868 

688 

7406 

1876 

854 

667 

64.6 

SIO 

16,082 

47 

409 

6448 

1116 

94,786 

716 

16,877 
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M6nr&dlii ... 
Mud&rs ... 
ACudlto ... 
Mushtigon... 
OshtamB ...' 
P&ncb&lB ... 
PBtveg&rO ... 
Boddis 
Bajpiits 
BBvala 

BhetiyArs ... 
ShlmpiB 

SuryavanBbi UMb 
T&klorB 


Total 


Hales. 

Famalaa 

Total 

, 198 

389 
69 

“S? 

8096 

689 

14,604 

. 2m 

lOl 

16 

862$ 

. . 616 
7d 

87. 

144 

41 

,8647 

86 

8087 

600 

14,651, 

i061 

.-.•voo 

' r 

286 
889 
130 
7268 
68 
. nn 

1029 

S0,0&S 

44U 

;:'S 
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AffATVftiBare returneaas xiuuiD^nD^ uwwujr ioiiu i 

inBiiApui; Their names, surnames, stock-names, andteniljy-gpA^ i'- 
not differ from those of the AgarvAIsof Pand^rpnr Withw^Bi t^y ; 
both eat and marry. They are said to ht|iT»«jh»eehi>ttt 160^ew:a|^ <4 
for trade purposes andare snidto be destondedfrbm Rajput Anpes|t^, /> 

They are t^l, wheat-coloured, mo8culaj;,wad*»a“b^« The» holhA:t<m|^A^ - 

' is nail they live in one-sto’^^^ hoasisk hf 

using i(ie same dress and fo*^^ 
hereditary profesKtonisselling 

, They W) reap®"*"' 

;r perform tbeir ceretGOJaies. 
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j^«»'w^''V|Hii 5 r aitt^iwipished.'by fin© or-Ioss of east© aoo<>tfain|^;';%-,it 
’'’^*'|;j3|^^.of ^e ma}^ of the caetemen at meetings heW Bti|>jeot ,,: 

u»i Bpiritual teacher. They teach their hoyS th ■■■' 


Wt do not take to neW pursuita 

,wf iii&diMwi a**© returaed aa*iittraberiiig , aijgga -ptid 

: ,<^{6hBd dti^ jke whole district, 'they are especially oommoalh. 
j ?P^ the hoath. ' According to their o’«ra story the founder 

hf their ttihe- was one Kannayya, a fowler and hunter, a devou| 
Whrdhipper of Shiv. Piessed with his devotion Shiv anAWs wifii 

L^JLi.^ ^ j-.V rr:-. >. ' . m #kf laAAvaia iLftllTlIfkV 


: 4 irjpt^|^reid offered him a choice of bix>nSa 
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j^ay^' to him 'and his do’^o^^enta sure shots and to 
' make his atod their lands grow eom without uiuch labour or water. 
The god'grant^d his prayer, and all Bedars are gopd marksmen and 
Hve by hunting and mwling, growing only the rabi crops which 
want neither much water nor much care. The names in common 
. .nse among men are . Bhimippa, B4adppa, DnvgAppa, Hanmfippa, 
yaTika.nTia, and BAmAppa ; and among women Bhimawa, Durgavva, 
Hanmavra, Bamawa, Bangawa, and YallaVva. The BAnarese 
word .appa or father is added to tho names of men, and awa or 
■ mbther to the names of women. Most of their surnames are place ' 
names, Adgalnavru, Cbimalgikar, KhAnApurkar, and Sulikirikar. 
These names are not peculiar to particular families, and persons 
having the. same surnames are allowed to intermarry. 

. ; . They are divided into Berads proper who go about with the 
. udsge of, the goddess Dutig-Murgavva in a box on tboir bead, «fas 
Berads, NAikmaklos or chiefs' sons, and BAmoshi Berads, who 
neither eat together nor intermarry. The only one of these classes 
■. 'wbo. aro found- in KalAdgi are the NAikmaklos. With a few 
expSpiabhs, all are dark and muscular, and of middle height, with round 
' laces, , flat cheeks, thin lips, and lank or ■frizsled hair. Their hbme 
, 'tongue is corrupt ElAnarese, and some out of doors speak iuSorrect 
'lie well-to-do live in one-storeyed houses, with either 
"Bsfbne or Uihd w^s anid torraood roofs, costing £0 to £2p (Rs. 60- 
v 'JKdOB thO; poorer nunihea live in huts which are built at a nominal 
< ;r<^. :;',Their, dweffi^ are dirty and untidy and are generally- 
ri'ii^^as Qow;bpuse8 as well as dwellings. Tbeir .booso goo^s include 
few , cle%nly-ketit metal drinking vessels and plates and earthen 
togethM wor^^^^ (Rs. 10-100). The 

keep' ser^its , of their ptm , wet© who, exclusive of food' 
£1 to dk lOs. ^Bs. 10-86)a yeer. They^ 
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■C^fitiit gl. " ke^cstileandlmQtuigdoga. Theyar&geeMeftWs^bj^tM^tM^ip^ 

^ special {ondnuss lor sour and pangeni) dislii^; j ' 

_ , food in bread, split-pulso, oaillet, and vegetables, of vddbit th^WjW,];: 

three meals.' His food costs a man about IJd. (1 a.), a;4|^. 
holiday dishes are polu or sagar rolly>polies, ^alse >' 

kadbuH' or sugar-damplings, molasses cased ih dongbt . and 
preparedonly oil A’^'(^-j^ncl)m»inj8hir<mmor July-Anipastik’ 
said to use all ilesli evuept pork. They eat flesh as often as they " 
afford it, except on Saturday which is sacrhd to Miirati or Tnesday-^ 
wbic^ is sacred to Yallamma. On Afarnaiimt. - that is the day be^re^'-' 
D, savu in October they cook and offer flesh to the goddeni^; 
Bhaviiui. Some drink liqnor daily, and most drink at the Mwanran&i' J; 
time, bat on tbe who^ they are moderate drinkers. Some drink 
hemp-water or hhdng, some smoke hemp-flowers or gmija, and 
some eat opiam. Of late the use of narcotics has been spreading. The 
men shave tbe head except the top-knot, and the face except tho' , . 
p moustache. The men wear a headscarf, a waistcloth or breeches^ 
a coat or shoulderoloth, and shoes or sandals, together costing 8s, - 
to 30ff. (Rs. 4-15). Their ornaments are earrings, silver bangles, 
and a silver girdle, together worth £2 to £5 (Bs. 20-50). 

• Women tie the hair in a loose knot at the back of the head, and 
dross in a baoked*^ bodice with short sleeves and in a robe whose 
skirt is not passed back between the feet and whose upper end is 
drawn over the head. A woman’s dress costs 12«. to 30s. (Bs.6-15) 
a year. They wear ear ornaments, nose-rings, wristlets, armlets, 
and necklaoos, worth £1 to £5 (Rs. 10 -50) ; the poor have only 
one ornament, the luck-giving necklace worth 2s.. (Re. 1), .. 
Except a few of the well-to-do and those who are messengers : . 
and constables, the men and women are so untidy in their dress - < 
that among high-class Hindus Bedar is a oommon term for ' a 
sloven. Moat have a store of clothes for holiday nse, the 
women keeping thoir marriage dresses with care for grand 
occasions. The Bodars were formerly a warlike dangerous class, 
notorious thieves and highway robbers. At present as a class they . 
are orderly, hardworking, thrifty, hospitable, and free from' crime. . 
Some are husbandmen, some village watchmen or ialtown holding free - 
grants of land, and some are labourers. Some of the husbaadmen. . 
till their own lands and enjojr tbe produce ; some till land belonging 
to othqfs paying either a third or a half of the produce. xWr 
women and children help in the field. Field-labourers, men 
as well as women, are paid in grain, men getting corn worth abovit 
6d. (4 as.) and women corn worth about 3d. (2 as,) a day. 
Some of them add to their income by selling milk and Clarified L 
butter, 'i^ey suffered heavily in the 1876 famine and many l^ve : 
not yet redeemed their lands from mortgage. They have credit ,-, 
with moneylenders and borrow at twelve to twenty-fonr per 
a year. They call themselves Hdiknuddns or chiefs’ . sons ; 
call them Berads or Bodars. High^ebas Hindus rank thei^i 
Musalmdus. They rank tiiemsel^ mt^ Monitha Kunbis and ? 
field- working ola^s, and look/. 'dowfl. oh Hblias, Mtdl^ ' jlad . 
other impure classes and evda oil 'li^fidarsand Lemfioe. V . 

rfor their fields soon alter daybmhi‘<'kQtj exo^ whe^ the '-ntbi 
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ercpB have to be looked after^ they.aeWom work after midilay. 
B&cept when hardprodaed th&y do not work their bullocks on 
M6hday^ as IJonday is sacred to Basavanaa, whoso animal form is 
a ball. A famiiy of Gvo spends 12s. to £1 (its. 6-10) a month on 
>{0K3d,^and 8s to £t 10s, (Rs. 4- 15) a year on olothos. Th|rbirth 
^ a child costs a rich Ber^ 14s. to &l (Rs. 7-10), a ^middle-class 
wi^ly Bs, to 12s. 4*6). and a poor family 2s. to 4s. (Bet 1-2). 

ms sott^s wedding costs a rich man iESO to £40 (Re JOO-40U) and 
yiiis daughter’s £4 to £5 (Hs. 40-50^1 a middlo-cl'isq man spends 
£10 to £20 (jBs.100-200) on h\8 son’s wedding and JL2 to £2 vBj 20** 
80) on his daughter’s ; and a poor man spendb £6 to £i0 (Rs.60 K 3) 

. on his son’s wedding and£l to £2 (Rs. 10-20) on his daughter’^. A 
death in a rich man’s family costs £2 to £3 (Jls 20-30), m a middle- 
class family £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15), and in a poor family 10s, to 
£1 (R8.5-10). As a class Bodars are religious. Their family 
deities are Durgavva, Mallikiitjun, M£ruti, Vonkatesh, and Yallamma, 
whose images, made either of copper brass or silver, they keep in 
their houses. They worship their house gods generally after bathing 
on Tuesdays, and Saturdays, on full or new moon days, and on other 
holidays. They offer their house gods food on days when they 
bathe befdre cooking. Besides their family gods Bodars wor^ihip 
all Hindu gods especially local or village gods atid goddesses, of 
whom their favourites are Maruti and Vyankatesb. They ket^p most 
Hindu holidays, chieflv Damra m September- October, Divdliin 
Octobor-Novembor.oTKi the or October- November now moon 

on which and on the Mdrgabhrish or December- January new moon 
like the Raddis they perform the dangora fiold-rite. Like Raddis they 
also hold charags or Geld feasts in honor of Lak^thmi.* They fast on 
all Mondays inS/imi;aa or July- August andon all ordinary {Saturdays 
and Tuesdays when they take only one meal iii the evening. Besides 
food cooked after bathing, on all big days they offer the gods 
ooooanuts, dry dates, sugar, molasses, camphor, and incense. They 
claim Vdlmiki, the author of the Rdmayana, as a castofellow. 
As Valmiki was devoted to Rdma, the seventh incarnation of 
Vishnu, the Bedars identify every god with KAm, and begin their 
worship by uttering the word RAm. They pay deference to 
Brahmans and call them to officiate at their marriages. They have 
faith in soothsaying, consult osttuloj^^rs, and have faith in 
sorcery. They have an hereditary married guru or religious tijacker 
who belongs to their own caste and is tho religious and social 
head of their community. All social disputes are settled by him as 
social head or kattimaiii. Ho has power to put out of caste any ono 
who breaks caste rules and to allow them back when ntonemont is 
made. On his death he is succeeded by his son. II a yroman is 
put out of caste, either for adultery or for eating with a member of a 
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^ This and the other eetimateB of monthly ooet of livina is framed on the basia that 
the laiaily has to bay retail the gram and other artmlia it usee. The actual eaeli 
paymshteolthebnlk of the nuddle and lower orders who either grow graao or ars 
wUblUrcr partly paid in grata must therefore beooneiderahly leae than the estimatee. 
The jOgurea mentioned in thS teitt are not more than rough eetimatee of the valoe ci 
iitfi amdiee whioh under ordinary oircumstanoee the different daeeee of the peopki^ 
tontume* ^ BetaUe of dditgoi^ and charag» are given Mow itaadw, 
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low4r caste^ before she in a]lowod back ber beau shou^ b4 ^'' 

the proHonce o£ the kafMmafii. The present practice is tb 

hairs of her head will, a razor, and for the caste^olScer, 

to touch hoif tongue with a li7ccoal of rut wood. 4^' 

also giveii hoi' ix/drink as liquor is thought tO purify fa©l?'bpayi'^fte^| 

a 3 j)an is inoi.^st with a Hnswoman of Jfis' pwp: 

ffo/miie hit* io purity himself hy shariug his,moB©tech0i;h0^^ 

and t(5p-l3^not, bv bathing in cold water, and by Ja 

dii y of liquor in the presence of the guide and caet(^peopie^ l; ■ 
AJ:‘ter the bjrth of a child the midwife cuts the navel oOrd, batifieC 
the ch’ld and mother in warm water, and lays them on a cot iii 'iir' 
retired } re of the house. The mother is given a mixture of molsssOs;' • 
dry cocoa-kernel, dry dates, dry ginger, and pepper, and is fed oft . 
boiled rice, wheat puddings, and boilcnl millet mixed with molasses' , 
and clariOed butter. A woman remains unclean for five days 
after child-birth. During each of these five days her head is 
anointed with clarified butter, her body iwS rubbed with turmeric 
powder mixed with oil, she is bathed with warm water, and an 
earthen pot with burning cowdnng cakes is laid beneath her cot. , 
The child is rubbed w'ith oil and bathed with warm water. 
Unlike most local Brihmanic Hindus, Bodars do not perform any 
fifth-day ceromon^. From the sixth to the thirteenth the mother 
and child are bathed every second day. The child is named and 
cradled on the tliirtecnth, and millet, wheat, green gram, beans, and 
pulse mixed together are served to all present. The hair of a child, 
whether a boy or a girl, is cut for the first time either daring the 
first or the third month after birth. A girl should be married when she 
is between six mouths and twelve years old.^ The offer of marriage 
comes from the boy^s parents. When a match is proposed, the boy’s 
father with friends, goes to the girl’s house and gives the girl’s mother 
4^. (Us. 2) and three-quarters of a pound of sugar, putting a little sugar 
into the girl’s mouth. He declares in the presence of caste-people 
that the girl is betrothed to liis son, and is treated to two meals, 
one on the first and another on the next day. After the second 
dinner, ho returns home with his party after fixing a lucky day 
for the wedding. At a lucky hour by the help of a BrAhman 
astrologer the boy’s father goes to the girl’s to perform the bh<tB^agi 
or betrothal taking with him a robe worth 10«. (Rs. 5), five bodice- 
cloths^ worth 2». (Ro. 1) each, . a cocoanut, five dry dates, five 
betelnuts, five turmeric roots, and five plantains, or some silver or 
gold ornaments. These things are laid before the girl’s house 
gc>ds. The bridegroom’s father tolls the girl to pat on the robO and 
the ornaments he has brought, and seating her on a black blanket 
lays in her lap the cocoanut and other articles along with a haiidfii} 
of rice. The guests are given betel leaves an<l betolnnta and ‘ 
sugflr. To this betrothal village officers as well as Lingfyajt priest© 
are called. The boy’s father and his friends are treated t6 a 
of sugar-dumplings or hadbas an4 clarified butter, 


> The daughters of widows by their eecou^ husbandB marry e6](|L^nf widows hf l^eir 
second huabanda ; and danghteis by first hi|Sbands nisrty sons l^^first iHjtAaiula. ^ 






y«? wWy-poliofc. On tie' lacky day fixed by an aatrol^ir 

s;>'^®-“'*|*® ft‘34.'ner friends oeine.^ tbe briaegrootn’s wbero she and 
remain the rest ctf her prrty being lodged in a 
Soo® she ooines, the, bride arA'l^iitegrooin, 
•^^1*’**'^*^*”*^*^'^’’®®”® P‘*ste> and bathed in water. I’ho bathing 
y Wwn fwni two .^ts round whitjh a equaro or am-ffi has 
j . Men* and a .pot set at each corner of tho sqoart: rnd enoircled 

■ runs round the neck cf each pot. After 

. toB;b^h ^ bridegroom pots on gay blothce and thr brido ^ .-trr. r^od 

bodice, and bt>th go and • ow before tho 
honsp gods. On returning they are served with a meal of ooofced 
.millet, ^^oup or adr, and clarified butter. Noxt day bv married 
mengo beyond the village border and return *0 tho villago boundary 
or to the village Mdruti’s temple, bringing two saplings ono of 
Am gambjh or milk post tho otlier of hand ary anihh or mftn*iage booth 
post^. At the temple a married woman washes their faces and 
waves a lighted lamp round their heads. They then come in pro- 
cession to thp bridegroom’s and drive tho saplings into the ground 
in front of the house to form the main posts of the marriage booth 
which 18 afterwards built with a marriage altar. In the evening 
they are given a dinner of cooked millet. After snppor the goddess 
^rani or Lakshmi is worshipped. Four clay buckets each able to 
hold about a quart, a pitcher, and a small pot are brought in 
procession from the potter’s honso who is given undressed fooil enough 
for a good meal. In the small pot two little sticks are laid with 
two hotel leaves tied to them by cotton thread. These two sticks 
are called ranbaiia or Kdm’s arrows. The bridegroom and bride 
with five married wonion bathe in water from a awgi or pitohor and 
dress in haste. They bow to the house gods and are fed on 
vermicelli or ahevaya and the guests on sweet cakes or poHa. On the 
OHM day, the bride and bridegroom aro again bathed, dressed, and 
token to bow before the family gods. Some mou belonging to the 
bnde s party put verniicolli in a bamboo siovo, cover it with a new 
cloth, and take it to the bridegroom’s. I’bis present is called the 
aurgi bhum or square earth-offering. It is touched by tho bridegroom 
and eaten by five men, three belonging to tho bridegroom’s party 
and^two to the bnde’s. The bride and bridegroom are mounted on 
a bullock, the bridegroom wearing the ma’’;iago coronet and the bride 
a fiower-net on her head. They bow before the village Mdruti. 
bre^ a coooanut, and each pays the priest' 14 d. (1 o.), who names 
thmr gotraa or family-stocks. Meanwhile, four mou, sons of 
women by thoir first husbands, stand at the comers of a square pass 
roTOd a cotton t^ead moistened with clarified butter and milk 
teke it off, and twst it with a fivefold plait. It is coloured red 
. by - a mixture of lime and turmeric powder and with a piece of tur- 
meric ti^. to its end is wound round the bridegroom’s wrist A 
^ “ prepared and tied ronnd the bride’s wrist. Mean- 
Wh>te-a Ui^an draws a lucky Jain cross or avaatik in red paste 

. iu ^,*®**®^ ^ retnrn from 

^ te^^e of Mfiruti, the bride and bridegroom are set facing each 

Bton^g on a stone slab and the brife in a" 
hew ba^at with miUet ui it The BrAhmam priest hdds a cloth 
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bet^foeu them, and repeats mangal'i^htak ov, luck-^ring yersto* At 
tJio end of each verse the priest throws rice on the heads of the bw 
nud girl, and the gut Is join in the rice throwing. The prie&t tells 
the bridegroom to touch the mnngalsuira or luck-giving iiecklao0|\ 
anti fas tons j> round the bidders neck; and ktinku^vs ox wristlets 
are also tied to the bridogrootn’fi right wrist and to the bride's left 
wrist.* JlraliTijana and Lingdyat priests, both of whom attend, aw 
givcm money gifts, and the oiBciating priest, who is a Brdhman, is 
pai<l 2.V. fo" 4.V. (lls.l -) in cash. The bride's father timts the 
caste-pcoplo to a dinner, and the bridegroom's father gives them a 
suppo" After this the bride and bridegroom five times rub each 
other with tormeric pasto. Between nine and twelve at night, the* 
bride and bridegroom mounted on a bullock and led to tlie,local 
Maruti'a temple to bow to the idol, where they break a cocoanut, and 
each pays the priest (1 n,.) for naming their or family-stocks. 

When tho procession reaches the bridegroom’s house, a oocoannt 
is wav(Kl round the married couple and broken as an offering to evil 
spirits, 'riio bride and bridegroom are then led, or if young are 
carried to tho god- room to bow to the house gods, whore they eat tho 
Ikum or earth-offering supper with throe married women and two 
men. After supper, tho bride and bridegroom are seated on a blanket, 
on a sasakid or rifco-seat. At tho end each of tbf?m says the other’s 
name and the tinsel chaplet is taken from the bridegroom’s head and 
tho tlower-not from the brido'a ; and the bride’s party are treated to 
vermicelli or shevmja. Next evening comes tho ndgvali or snake- 
worshif), and anngralihJmm or snake- worship earth-offering feast is 
given to the five married women who brought Lakshmi's jars from 
the potter's house. The bride's mother hands her daughter to 
tho moth€3r-iu-law asking her to treat the girl as her own daughter. 
Tho rice with which tho bridcj’s lap was filled at the vardf- or return 

E rocession is cooked, offered to the house gods, and eaten by the 
ouso-people with friends and relations. This ends tho marriage, and 
next day tho wedding guests leave for their homos. Some take tho 
bride to tho bridegroom's on the day after this feast and some after 
n few days, 'riie girl remains there for a day or two and does not 
go to Jive with her husband before she comes of age. They perform 
no ceremony when a girl comes of age. They allow ana practise 
widow marriage and polygamy and allow divorce. Polyandry is 
unknown. 

4 . 

With a few exceptions they burn their dead. The body is washed 
and dressed, the brow of a dead man is rubbed with ashes, and the 
head of a*doad woman is decked with a flower-net. They carry 
their dead on a bier except tho poor who cany them in afi old 
blanket. After burning or burying the body, the funeral party 
bathe and return to the house of mourning. On the third day, the . 
mourners take rice, kdnolda or semicircular cakes, and water to 
tho burning ground in a small new earthen pot, and lay them 
near the spot where the deceased was burnt or buried. They 
wail, till a crow touches the offering. If no crow comes to eat, tw 
chief mourner promises to take care of the deceased's children. 
If even after this the crows refuse to eat they give the food to a 
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cow and go homo, Ou the aovontb, ninth, or eleventh day, the aahcfv 
and bones of the dead aix: g^ithored and thrown into water ami 
friends and relations are foastori. At the ond < T a month friouda and 
relations are asked to a feast at which gont^s ih^sii is served/ Some 
hold a miud^rite at the ond of the first year only ; others at the end 
of every year. They have a large community and 4jheir social 
difqpates are enquired into and settled by hotwlman orkatfUnanij 
whose decisions are enforced by putj^ing out of caste any ono who 
neglects them. When the headman sits to '.ottlo a oas(‘, ho calls 
some respectable castomen, and wnth their consent delivers j*dg- 
ment. Some of them send their boys and ono or two send dicir 
•girls to school The boys learn to road, write, and work easy sums. 
Uiidor British rule the character and couditifui of ilu' Bedars have 
greatly improved. In spito of their suffering from the 1870 famiiio 
they may bo considered a rising class. 

BhoiS, or Palanquin -bearers, arc returned as numbering 582 and 
as found all over tho district, especially in Indi. The home speech 
of some is Marathi and of others Kauaroso. Tho well-to-do live in 
ouc-storeyod substantial houses with flat roofs and the })oor in mud- 
walled huts. 'J'hoy are dark and strong, with regular features, and 
of middle lieight. Tho men wear a small cheap headscarf, waistclutli, 
and short drawers. Some shavo the head clean ; otiujrs leave tlio 
top-knot. The women wear tho full Mariitha robe without pass* 
ing the skirt back between tlio feet, a bodice witli a back and short 
sleeves, and glass bangles, ".riioy bind their hair with a cotton string 
but do not dock it witJi lluwors or use false hair. They are not clean 
in their dross and have a liking for gay colours. Tluur staple dii.‘t 
isi Indian Tnillct broad, fish, and vegetables; and on liolidays they oat 
flesh imd drink liquor. They are <lirtY, but active, hardworking, 
thrifty, and overi-temperod. 'Hieir hereditary profession is carrying 
palanquins, but most catch fish and some till land. They are Hrali- 
inanical Hindus, keeping all ordinary holidays and paying particular 
devotion to Amba-Bliavani, Jotiba, Khandoba, and Vishnu. Their 
only ceremonies are on tho occasions of birtli, marriage, and death. 
Girls should be married before they come of ago, Tho boy's father 
has to pay tho girPs father £2 to £8 (Rrt.20-3b). A Br<*ihman priest 
officiates at marriages and a Gosavi at deaths. In the marriago 
ceremony the bridegroom stands on a low stool and tho bride on a 
basket containing bits of thread of various colours. Tlujy l)nry* their 
dead and mourn ton days. The funeral rites are performed between 
the eleventh and the thirteenth. Widow-marriage and yolygamy 
are practised and polyandry is unknown. Breaches of caste rules 
'are punished according to the opinion of the castcnien subject to 
confirmation by their hereditary Iieadman who is callctl hniyanvani 
dydvanna, and who belongs to their own caste. Bhois do not send 
their boys to school or take to new pursuits. 

OftYfliUdis^ or Masons, are returned as numbering 74C0 and as 
found all over the district and in greatest numbers in B^ev&di. 
They have no story of their origin or of any former settlement. 
Tlie names in common use among men are Hanamanta, MalUppa, 
Marj'Appa, Pirappa, and SangAppa ; and among women, BhAgavva, 
» 877-13 
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(laTtirravva, Jannlcawa, Majavva, Pnlasavva, Satyavva, and Yalavva. 
The kanareso d'Hipu or fatlicr it* /uldod fcc men's names, and a^va or 
motlior bo woTnen*s luiuies. Their surnames are Bliandigaravani, 
Bham(H>^Sr[iva ru, Chyainadiavru, Gudatiavni, Gausliavru> Khin^ 
diftvrn, Laiiiavni, Afodenavni, Ramyanavru, and Shihgriavru. 
They have her divisions nor family-stocks, and persons bearings 
the sfojie enrimmoH caitrioi intermarry. To look at they differ little 
from rhclocal Raid s except that they are some what darker and taller^ 
TJiey speak a corrupt KAnai’ese at homo and Mardthi and Hindustdm 
abr 4 >atl They live in one-storoyod honsos with mud and stone walls 
and tliaichod roofs, their house goods inchiding earthen vessels 
with one or two metal pots for drinking water.- They own cattle 
and dogs hut do not k#op servants. Tlioir staple food is bread, split 
pulse, and vegetables, and their holiday dishes are sugar rolly- 
jKdies and rice. They like sour and sharp dishes. Tliey givo 
caste-feasts in honour of marriages and of the goddess Yallarnma. 
Some bathe daily and worship the house gods before they eat. 
Others have no house gods and worship at Miiruti’s temple. Except 
goats, deer, hare, poultry, and lisli, tliey deem animals nnoloau and 
<lo not use their ilesh. On Datiara in Septembor-October they kill a 
goal in honour of I'll I ja-Bhavuni, and after offering it to the goddess, 
fea..st on its llesh. i'hoy may nge animal food daily. I'hey take 
liquor and other intoxicants, generally in the evening, and during 
the Iloli and ilubarram holidays they drink to excess. Drinking is 
said i<» bo on blio increase, and some havf3 drunk themselves into 
debt, Almost all of them have their heads cle^aii-shaved, only a few 
grow tho top-knot. A man's every-day dress includes a headscarf, 
a waisicloth or a loincloth, a jacket, a shouldercloth, and a pair of 
shoos. Their men's ornaments arc a bhtkbdll for the ear, a bangle, 
and a twisted wsiisl chain. On holidays and high days rich men 
wear silk-bordered wiiisieloths and chintz jackets, and poor men 
wash their evory-day clothes. Women wear tho robe and bodice. 
They cover t he lioad wdth one end of tho robe, wrap the other 
round the waist gathering tho skirt in puckers and tuck it up at 
tho navel. ^J'hoir favourite colours are red and black. As among 
men, ricli >voiuen havo a separate stock of clothes for holiday 
use and poor women wash their every-day clothes and wear them, 
Tho ornaments worn by women are tho vdlij ghanti, ihndjhnmici for 
the oar ; \\\o chinch pnii nnd marigalsvtra for the neck; and silver 
bangles for tho wrists. Tho nch havo a largo store of ornaments. 
As a class they arc orderly, hospitable, hardworking, thrifty, and 
inilil ; but most of them are dirty in their habits. Formerly tliey 
were both masons and salt-makevs ; now as salt-making has been 
stnpped'ih(*y are masons, husbandmen, or labourers. From tho age 
of twelve boys begin to earn about JJii!. (2 a day. They are 
generally employed in making cow-houses and other rough buildings. 
Sometimes boys ai'e apprenticed to a skilful mason who pays 
them a penny or two a day when they are at work. Ho teaches 
them the different ways of making walls and the use of the mason’s 

{ ilummot, square, hammer, and other tools. When he has mastered 
ii« work the youth sets up for himself and earns 14s. to 16.^. (Ils.7-8) 
a mouth. A good mason earns U. (8 as,) a day; and some specially 
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skilfal workmen earn orou as mach as 2f. (Ro. 1). They geneiHlly 
roceivo 2.?, (Re. 1) for build^i^g a w?i!l twelve feet loiig, two feet and 
a quarter thick* and one fo(»fc and a half high. If the work is not 
very ncsai, the length is incre iisod oven to nineteoii feet. • They liavo 

^ 01 work from Novoinbe** to June, but fr( rn Juno to November 
nnand is slack. Some, of them a «3 not taughi their craft and 
work aj4 h^^bandmen. Their women help them by working m the 
£elda, and by ginning cotton. Field labourers .ii>: paid either 
in money or grain, their daily earnnigs re]»resonting to 4Jrf. 
(2 a*\). Except those who are given to drink or ha vt; boon was(jpful 

in tlieir marriages, as a class Oavandis aro free from debt. Some 
.can borrow at twelve to twenty-four per cent on personal security. 
Oth(»rs have to mortgage land or to pawn (irnanu'nts befori) they 
can raise a loan. They rank with Kunbis below- Brahmans and 
Lingfiyats. 

Men women and children work from morning to eleven and then 
dine. At two they are again at work and w^ork till sunset. They 
rest on the leading Hindu holidays. A family of five spends £1 (h*. 
to £1 lOif. (Rs.l8 - 15) a month on food and dress ; a house costs £2 
lO*'. to £7 10.1. (Rs. 25-75) to build, and lid, (2 an!) a uionih to rent. 
Their house gods are worth £2 lOs. to£7 10.^. (R^.25- 75). Only 
those who work as husbandinon keep domestic ntiimals. A birth costs 
to IGif. (Rs. 3} -8), a marriugo £5 to £10 (Us. 50 - 100), and a 
death 8.v. to £1 10.s. (Rs. 4-15), As a class.Gavandis aro fairly reli- 
gious, Though their ])ri(\sts belong to the Oshthani caslo, tliey 
resj)ect Brdhniaus niul consult tlumi as astrologers U* li.\ the propor 
day for marriages and a girPs coining of age, and for reaping and 
stacking their crops. They ask thenu to be presenit at marriage and 
other cevemonu's. Tlieir family deities arcs Haimiani-dcv, I’nlja- 
Bhavaui, Vyankalraman, and Yallainma, and their special guardian 
is Vyankatraraan. They go on pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Vyankatraman at Vyankatgiri in North Arkot and to ^I'ulja- 
Bliavani at Tuljapur in the Nizdm’s coiintry. They k(»ep almost 
all Hindu fasts and feasts. They hav(3 an hereditary f/tirri or 
religious teacher who is called TrikamtAtAcharya and belongs to 
the Oshtliam caste. He advises them to load a good life and to keep 
true to tlieir caste which ho says is the best caste in the wc»rla. 
They maintain him from a fund raised by ‘their (^istetnon. They 


profess not to worship local deities or evil spirits. The imag^js of 
their gods are in the form of human beings, of bulls, and of 
monkeys. Some are cast in brass or copper and scunc? aro of 
polished black stone. They believe in witclicraft and soothsaying. 
When ordinary medicines fail, an exorcist or sorceroi’ is called 
and treats the sick with charms and amulets. If u person is 
possessed by a family ghost, the ghost will not leave him unlosa 
through the exorcist. The head of the family promises the ghost a 
yearly offering of food and cloth. Outside spirits are easily driven 
from a posscs.sed person by an exorcist or by some one setting tho 
possessed person before o,^dgrU or wide-awake god that is a god m the 
full enjoyment and exercise of his divinity. Sorcerers are sometimes 
employed to gratify revenge by destroying an enemy's life. If 
an exorcist succeeds in bringing about the death of his clienb^s 
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enotny his serTi(*/>s arc soon in groat request. People say 
that many Bijtipur propriclorH and cst||Ao*holder 3 hare been killed 
by , orcevers and that ujost mon of tliis class keep sorcerers to 
gaarrl tliem- against vsccnit attacks. Professors of black or death* 
dosling magic are to bo found in aiinost all castes, books 

wli'-:;!! hi jajjur soothsaycTf generally make use of are Prashnachint^* 
mani.tho forfcuno- toiler literally meaning the jewel of answers 
to qnuj>ii()ti8, and a Sanskrit book containing tables filled with 
lettoj s or numbers. When a imm comes to consult a soothsayer 
tho ^soothsayer tells him to lay a betelimt on one of the tables and 
to open the book by means ot a little stick. The soothsayer then 
refers tlio number on which the betelnut has been laid or the first, 
letter he cattjhes sight^f in the page at which the book has been 
opened to some other bnok, and tells the man whether lie will 
succeed or fail. On the pages of the book called Prashnachinta- 
inani are figures oE gods and demons. When tlie man opens tho 
book at a page with a picture of a god the soothsayer tells him 
that lie will succeed and describes the virtue and power of tho 
deity and tho means ho should take to please him. If the man 
opens the book at the picture of a demon he has no hope of success. 

When a Gavaiidi child is born, tho cliild and tho mother are 
bathed and laic? on a bedstead under which a pot with buiming 
cowdung is kept to guard them from cold. Tho mother is given 
dry cocoanut-kernol and molasses to chow. Half an hour after her 
delivery slio is fed with boiled rice and clarified butter, and this 
diet is coTilinucd for five days. In the evening of the fifth day tho 
midwife worships the goddess Jivati, and takes with her to her house 
the dish of sugar roily-polios and sugar dumplings, and the ric€», 
split pulse, and spices w^hicli wore oITered to tho goddess, and tho 
waving lamp she used in tho worship. Tho lamp is carried 
nndor cover because if any except the midwife sees it tho child 
and the mother will sicken. On this day a caste feast is given. 
On tho twelfth or thirteenth tho child is laid in a cradle and 
is muned after a fainily-god if it is a boy, and after a family- 
goddess if it is a girl. If a Gayandi woman loses several infants 
she calls her next child Tipya that is rubbish or Dhondya 
that is stone, hoping tliat the child will be spared as it is not 
wgrtli tho evil spirit’s time to rob her of rubbish or of a stone. 
At tho end of thirteen days tho mother is free to go about her 
usual indoor and outdoor work. In an engagement ceremony 
the boy’s father takes to the girl's house a robo, a bodicecloth, a 
cocoaiuit^ three pounds of sugar, and some betelnuts and leaves, and 
lays tho cocoannt before the girl’s house gods. The girl is 
soiilod on a blanket and the boy's father marks her brow with 
redpowdop and puts sugar in her mouth. The girl is told to dress in 
the robe and bodice, betol is served to all present, and the boy’s fether 
.and kinspeople are feasted on sugar-dumplings. In the betrothal 
or hiuhtagi the boy’s father offers a cocoanut to the girl’s house 
gods, the girl is seated on a blanket, and the boy’s father 
marks lier brow with redpowdor tod gives her a robe worth 
1:1 (Es. 12), three bodicecloths worth is. Is. and 2d. (Es. 2, 
8 as. and 2 as.) tho last being white, two cocoanute, a jhormhi or 
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cming i^orth IOjj, to £l {Rs 5-10)^ and a ghanti or earring vforth 
£i to £2 (Its. 10-20). Ho also gives the girPs mother a robe worth 
14^. (Rs» 7) and two bodioeolotha one worth (Ils. 2) tho ^.ther 
worth 1^. (8 os.}. Respectable castemen, who have boon asked to 
.wituesB ' this ceremony, are served with betel and withdraw. Tho 
betrothal ends d>y a dinner of sugar rid'y-polies and sugar dnmp- 
lingSj rice, and vegetables, given by the girl’s father to tho boy’s 
fi^ther and hia kinspeople. When, with the help of tho jotthi or 
astrologer, the marriage day is fixed, the girl's father sends soiiio 
one with a bullock to bring the bridogrooin and the bridogjfoom 
comes with one or two of hia kius]KV)plo. In two different squares 
in the girl’s house, the bride and tho bridogrooni aro rubboil with 
turmeric powder and aro bathed separately.^ 'J'hey aro againrubbed 
with turmeric powder and bathed together in tho same srjuaro. At 
each corner of this square is set a drinking vessel with a cotton 
thread jmssod five times round tho nocks of the four vessels. 
WJien the bathing is over a married man stands at each corner of 
the square, and the four together lift the thread, and sprinkle water 
from tlio vessels on tho buy and girl. Tho pair then leave the 
square and women wave lamps about their noads. Tho girl is 
dressed in* a white robe and a bodice dyed with turmeric powder 
and tho boy is dressed in a rich suit of clothes. At Uio time of 
marriage the bride stands in a basket containing rice, facing tho 
bridegroom, who stands on a low stool. Between them the Bnih- 
inan priest holds a white cloth with a cross drawn in yellow in 
the centre of it, throws red rico on their Jieads, and ties tho 
mnngalsatra or luck-giving thread round the bride’s nock. Tho 
guests throw rod rico on tho bride and bridegroom and the ceremony 
is ‘iver. In the feast given after the marriage tho bride and 
bridegroom fivHed each other. Tho oflj(nating priest receivc.s 2s, Wd. 
(Ks.1 j) in cash. When a girl comes of age a marriage coiisunima- 
tion ceremony or phahlu/hhan is performed. 

Gavandis burn their dead. After death the body is washed, 
dr()Ssed in a waistcloth, and carried on a bier to tlio Imniiiig 
ground, tho son of the dead walking in front holding a fire-put 
by a string. At the burning ground the body is laid on a pyro 
of fuel-cakes or firewood, six feet long and one foot and a lialf 
.broad. After burning the body tho m^'jiirnors batlio ami go to 
their homos. On the third day cooked rice is laid on tho spo|* whero 
the body was burnt. On tlio tenth tho chmf mourner attended by a 
lir^hman priest goes to tho burning ground and throws a ball of rico 
into water an<l presents the BrAhman with money and undrossfjd food. 
Early and wddow marriages aro allowed ; polygamy is allowed and 
practised j and polyandry isunkuown. Theyhavoastrongcawiefeeling, 
The settictnent of social disputes is in name left to their religious 
teacher or guru, Trikamtdtacharya. But as the guiut does not 
visit his disciples ofteuor than once itt twelve or fifteen years ho 
refers disputes to some respectable members of the caste. Offenders 
are punished either by fine or by loss of caste cither for a time or 
for ever. They rarely scud their boys to school.' When they seiid 
them they keep them at sclioul only until they learn to road, write;' 
and work easy sums. 
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OOlS, GOllaSf ov GoUers, m aning Cowherds^ are returned 
a« Tuinibering 137G. They arc divided into Advi Qola> Hanam 
^oIh, Krislina Gols, Paknak Oolsij, and Shastra Qola^ who noitlier 
eai togetJir>r nor intcM’inrirv. No Sli^stra Gols are found in Bijdpur. 
Krishna (Jols, wlio are a very small body and are also caUM Tidava^ 
are f(»ujuJ at Satgundi in j3ijai>ar end at Hoskuti^ south of the 
Kriskrm. At Matgmidi six or seven families, atnong them the 
head mail’s family, arc Krishna Gols. They speak Kanarese and appear 
to have oomo from the Nizilm^s country. They are small landbolders. 
Thoy^wear uoillior the livg nor the sacred thread, and have nothing 
to do with Jangams. They have a guru or religious teacher of 
tlieir own caste who is called Ushtumor. Both he and a BMhman 
como to tlioir inarriagei. They burn their dead, and their great 
god is Krishna. In the Muddebihdl sub-division, at Talikot, 
Nulutyad, and Kour, a few families of Gols call themselves Bhiogis 
and appear to bo Uanam Gols. The^y aro small landholders and 
• ininistranis in Ilanumaut's temples. They speak Klinarcse but are 
said to have come from the Nizam’s country. I'hey never wear the 
ling and aro married by a gum or religions teacher of their own 
caste called Sthmr or lord. Tlioy bury their dead, Thoir chief 
hoiiso-god is SormuUh. In the village of Baddmi a Valekar or 
niossougor family call thomaolves P^knak Gollers ns distinguished 
from tlu) Kenguri Gollers who have flocks of white sheep in the 
Nizilui^s country. Those Pilknak Gollers never wear the /iwy, they 
worship llanumaiit, Gndraug, nud Krishnadev, and bury their dead. 
They have a tradition that they wore brought from tho Advani or 
Adoni country as shepherds when tlio Badami sub-division was 
thinly peopled. It is not clear whether they are of the same division 
as the Jlhiugis or a separate class. 

Advi or Telugn Gols are wandering modicinc-sellers. Among 
Advi or Tclugu Gols tho names in common use among men are 
Babdji, Bdla, Balarilni, Bdpu, Damdji, Hanmanta;, Lakshmany Kaghu, 
Kaghundtb, Rajiia, and Yashvaut; and among women Baliina, Bhdgu, 
Gmiabai, Lakshmi, Manjula, Itakhina, Sita, Venubai, and Yallavva. 
Ji or sir and niv or lord arc added to men’s names, and awa or mother 
and Inri or lady to womou^s names. Their surnames are Jadhav, 
More, l\ivilr, Shiude, and Yddav, and other suimames usually borne 
by Mardibas. Persons bearing tho same surname are not allowed to 
interinijirry. Thoir surnames and thoir traditions seem to show that 
I hoy belong to the same stuck as the Mardthas. Apart from dress 
they differ little from Mardtlids in appearance. They are darker aud 
have a wiKl and a somewhat cruel expression. Their features aro 
strong and their forms plump and about middle height. The nose is 
straiglit, tlie lips thin, and tho cheeks gaunt wdth high or low cheek 
bones. The hair is generally lank. Their homo tongue is Telugn, 
but from wandering in different jwirts of the country selling herbs aud 
mudicinea, they have learnt abroken Mardthi and Hindustdni. They 
are a wild people, and rarely live in good houses. 'Fheir huts are 
generally built outside of a village or town. They are dirty in 
thoir habits, and do not keep thoir houses or their furniture clean. 
Except a few drinking pots and dining plates almost all their 
ypssuk aro of oaith. Only thoso who are husbandmen own cattle;. 
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tfaet have no house goda go to a Jhlruti’s temple ,aiul worship 
M&mti. At the end of a marriage they kill a goat in hononr of 
Tulja-Bhav^ui. If they roulu afford it they would eat flesh <liiily. 

Besidca country spirits and ptilm-fiocr they drink hemp-waior or 
bhdng^ and sraoko liemp-tiowora or gmijn and tobacco, and oat o^inni. 

When they eat flesh they nso liquor or narcotics io excess. The 
men cither shave the head clean or leave a topknot and shave the chin, 

^riiose who sell medicines wear a red-ochre timic fiillijig to the knees* 
a round turban, a waistcloth, and shoes. On holidays, they oast 
off the tunic and the oddly folded turban, and dross in a headscarf, 
a shouldercloth, a jacket, and a coat. Ilis dress costs a rich man 
about 10*^. (Rs. 5), a middle class man about B.*?. (Rs. 4), and a poor man 
about 4.?. (Rs. 2) a year. Ilusbandincm wear the usual dress of the 
district. They have no sepamto stock of clothes for holiday use. Tho 
ornaments worn by men are earrings, bangles, and twisted waistchains, 
together worth about .£(> (Rs. 60) in the case of i\^rich man, £2 I0.s\ 
to £5 (Rs. 25 - 50) in tho case of a middle-class man, and 10s, 

(Ks. 6) in the case of a poor man. Women tie tho hair in a knot by 
a w'oollcii thread, or wear tho liair in a braid. I'liey dress in tho 
ordinary Maratha full-backed bodice and robe except that tJiey do 
not pass tho skirt of tho robe between tho fo<.*t and tuck it behind, 

Tho ornaments worn by women aro eamngs, nockhioos, bnieelots, 
arnilobs, and toe rings. 'J'bo nnnios of the diftVrtuit ornaments are 
the .««arae as the names givcni in t1)o .arcomit of Lingdyats. A ricli 
woman's ornaments are worth ,€8 (Rs.80), a middle class wornau's 
£4 (Rs.40), and a poor woman's about tl (Us. 10). The poorest 
have at least a mangahutra or luck-giving neck-string, wortli H/?. 

(Rs. 1 4 ), which every married woman inii.st wear during her husband’a 
lifetime. They are hot-toinperod, impudent, haughty, cunning, ami 
dirty ; biit when not given to drink hardworking atid thrifty. They 
are hereditary, mediciiie-.sellcrs. Besides drug-sc‘lling, tlicy draw 
out guineaworms with a pin, and bleed with tho help c»f a coi)por 
cup. After the end of October, when rainy seasmi is ovcir, 
they spend about throe months in the woodlands and wastes bjoking 
for roots, herbs, fruits, and bulbs. They can‘y tlu^se herbs and other 
cures and oxydoa of metals and minerals in two bags for»ned by tying 
together tho four ends of a square ochre-colourod (?loth, and 
fastened one at each end of a stick which they carry on their 
shoulder. They hawk their drugs calling as they go, * k doctor to 
cure wind; A doctor to draw out giiinoaworrn.* They earn liver 
and spleen dtsoasos by branding with a ixjd-hot iron. Beforo 
proscribing a medicine they go through the form of feeling tho 
pulsa Their specific for asthma is tho braised roots of tho black*- 
thorn apple or daiwra smoked like tobacco in a hubble-bubble for 
twenty-one days, during which the patient should live on bread 
without salt. The roots should be dried in the shmle. The finb^ 
powdered leaves of the podn patri creeper cure cold in the head, 
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but almost all keep asses to car y iWir ^rngs, and pet dogs;; Tlioir 
rules about food are tho same as those of MarttthAs ; tbe only 
difference is that their poverty forces them to live on tlu 
;dtieapest food. Tht^y bathe only on Sunaays -and Tdcadays when 
they worship the house gods and offer them cooked food. Those 
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UDd*a flticoction of thofto lo%voh is n sure euro for congh and low 
fovor. A pcoppioii->n>e is t*«rod if a man without speaking bites 
some b‘aYos of a gum ar.ibic troo. Acacia arabica* cliows thoiUji 
KT»itM a hltlu of tlir piico into the Fufforor's ear, and applies tho 
chc'^ve^l leaves to tie bicC, A mivturo of human aud swine dang is 
an iilnloto. for arsemc liosidca thoso they havo several drugs 
and ftK'dicmea which they administer sometimes with success 
and ir'hnie«i without success. In addition to housework their 
wonvm |;U4il inatsoi wild date ichu/u (K.) sliindi (M.) leaves Phoenix 
sylvestns, and help tho men when they are at work in tho fields. 
1'Iieir stale has varied Httlo for many years. A few are in debt 
chiefly hecanso of marrijigo expenses. Thoir creditors are generally 
men of their own cast# as ri'guhir moneylenders refuse to nniko 
advances. They call thomselvea (iollors and arc known as (lollers. 
They rank below llrtilitnans, LingAyats, Itojjnits, MaratliAs, and 
Sonars, from whom they oat. Tliey look down on Dhangars, 
Viidara, Dombarus, Korvia, and Jingars, and do not oat with them. 
Men hawk tiunr drugs all flay long, returning to oat their meals. 
Tho women and children mind the house and plait mats of 
wild date-palm. Almost thoir only holiday is on Ihitara in 
September - OctoVor. A family of four or five s[K*nd llv. to 
10#. (Rs.7-8) a month on food. A first-clasH hut cos.ts L2 (Its. 20) 
to build, and has hou^o goods worth £t to U> (Ks. 10 -(>0); a 
second class liut (josts about £1 l<)s. (Ks. In) to build and has 
liouso goods worth about Ci (Its. 30); and a (bird class hut 
costs 10#. to £l (Ks.5-10) to build, and has house goods wovlh 
£1 to £2 (H«. 10-20). To a rich man a son^s vrodding costs about 
£15 (Bs. 150) and a daughter's about £8 (Hr (SO); to a middle-class 
man a sou's wedding costs about £8 (Bs. 80) and a daughter's 
wedding about £4 (Ba. 40) ; to a poor man a sou's wedding costs 
about £0 (Us. 00) and a daughter's wedding about £t (Rs. 40). 
As a class 0 oilers aro religious ; their family gods are Vyankoba, 
Tttlja-BhavAni, Margni, Yallnmma of Saundatti in Parasgad, and 
Mira Sulieb of Mimj. They kill a goot in honour of Tiiljfv-Bhavani 
and after offori^ig it to her feast on tlio flesh. In tlio month of 
i^hntvan or July- August, they bathe on Tuesdays •and Saturdays, 
worship JMarnti and their house gods, and oat one meal in tho 
evening after making an oflferiug of cooked food to tho house gods. 
Of lat© years some liave taken to bathing daily and worshipping 
house gods. They have neither priests nor a religious guide; 
but they call a Brdhmau to conduct their marriages. They keep 
tho leading Hindu holidays. Tliojr worsliip village and local 
deities, but profess not to believe iu witchcraft or soothsaying, 
Almobt all of thoir customs aro the same as Marfitha customs. The 
only difference is that the bride's father gets £2 12#. (Bg. 26) as tho 
price of his daughter and in return gives four feasts, 'lliough 
they live together as a separate body they have little caste (oelmg. 
Social disputes are settled by some respectable castemen, who 
Imve tho power of putting an offender out of caste or of fining him. 
When a fine is recovered it is spent on a caste feast, and when a 
person who lias been put out of caste is let back he is made to 
wori^ip a god in presence of the oaste*people and to give a caste 
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feast in the temple o£ the ffetl tvliom ite wopsMj)ped. They 'do* not 
send their children to school ami take to no new pursuits. Boys 
go with the men to the foiv'sis and learn the names and u«ies of the 
ditforent herbs. Oirls live ath<»mo with the women and learn to plait 
mats. Thera has been no change in their staU for many years.* 

Gujara't Va'ixls, returned a< numbering b are fmind in loost 
>towns and largo villagoH. 'I'liey haro been long oiiongh setflod in 
Bij^pur to lose ronnoetion with GuijariU, though they ’ «'« their 
language and in some cases their small roiindi^l turbans, i'ho ‘arnes 
in common ubo among men are Auauddas, (5anc»shdas^ UopjUdas* 
GovardhaiidAs, and Ooviuddils ; and among v'ouk'u Ambabili, 
Gang^bai, JamnAbai, Manakbai, Rukhintibdi^ and Tulsibdi, Tho 
men add the word ahet and the women the \^brd hni to their names. 
They have no family names, their surnames being the names of 

? laces and of colUugs, The commoiioat of thorn aro Darbdr, Goni, 
Mrakh, Sholapnrkar, and Talogdvknr. Tho class includos many 
divisious,of which tho chief are Doshdval, Kapol, Khad^y.ai, Ldd,Modj 
Ndgar, Porvdl,aud Vdida. Those divisions eat together, but do not 
intermarry. They can be known from other people of the district by 
th€ur neckWo of thin lioads of tulni or basil wood. In appearanco 
they do not differ from other local upp(»r-clasR TlinduM, being 
rather dark for Gujardt Viluis. When fully dressed they closely 
resemble tho n€‘shasth Brahmans of Poonn. Tluy sjiciik Gnjardti 
at home and Kdnareso abrriad. They bVo in onlinary bettor class 
houses with stone and mud walls and flat roofs. They are good 
cooks, their staple food being ric€% wheat, pulse, vogetabh% milk, 
and clarified butter. In poor families spiked millet and indiaii 
millet aro much used instead of rice and wdieat. A familv of four or 
five spends €l os. to .£‘d (Us. lo-ilO) a month on footj* All bating dully 
before their fir.st meal and Wfu-ship the house gods, Th(‘y aro sirird# 
vegetarians, using nmther flesh nor Inpior. Hie men wear tho 
ordinary dress of tho ctimitry, except that s^'mo wear turbans and 
othoi’s heads car V€*s, The women have given up tlietlujauit ]jetticc>at 
and the small upper robe and have adopted tlu^ full Muratha robe, 
which they wear without passing tho skirt back bidwceri ihc feet. 
Their bodices aro not backless liko those wcmi liy Giijanit wonnm, 
but aro full-backed like those of MarAtha women. On dress men 
spend 16s. to £3 (Rs.8-30) and women £r to £2 (Us. 10-25) a 
year. Both men and 'women aro fond of ornfiment^, .some farrnlic.s 
keeping a stock worth as much as £100 (Rs.lOOO) As a class 
they are even-tempered, orderly, sober, thrifty, ho.'^pitable, and fond 
of .show. Their hereditary ealling is trade. They keep aho])s, lend 
money, and follow many branches of trade. They aro a saving class 
and are well off. They rank 'with local traders and iheiV tlaily life 
difibrs little from theirs. Except by minding tho liouso the women 
do not help the men. In religion they are Vaxshnav.s, respecting all 
Vaishnav and local deities and keeping tho ordinary feast days. 
Their family deities are Kdlik^dcvi, KotArldev, and Sbiddhm^ta. 
Kot^ridev, who is a manifestation of Vishnu, is the chief object of 
their devotion. Their leading fast days are the ekdfiatfhis or lunar 
elevenths of every Hindu month, and Oohulashiami in July- August. 
They feat on Shivrdira or Shiv^s Night in February- March. 
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Theii» pHest is a GojiSrAt Br4Ki^ai}, who officiateii at 
and other ceremonies ; but also respect, other Bt^hmahe. 

Their religious guides or makdrdjda, to whom they piqr the highest 
honours, and who at times visit them and collect contributions, are 
southern or 1'elugu Brdhinans, descendants of the gr^t Vaishnaw 
teacher Vallabhdch^rya who is said have been born in A.i>, 1479, Girls 
are nsarried between five and eleven, and boys between sixteen an4‘ 
twen tv. The boy and girl are rpbbed with tuimeric paste four or 
dnyK before the inarriagt} day. On each of those days they are rubbed: 
wjtU>fresh turmeric paste, but are not bathed till after the mamage is 
over. In the Brahmanabh and Kashyap family stocks on the day on 
which they are rubbed with turmeric paste two turmeric-coJ«sired 
strings or Icankana are hound to tbe wrists of the boy and girl. On 
the marriage day the bridegroom comes on horseback in procession 
to the bride^s house. During the marriage both the bride and 
bridegroom are made to sit on low stools, the bride dressed in a 
pdtal or white i*obe facing the west and the bridegroom the east, 
and a curtain with a central tumeric cross is held between them 
by the officiating priests. When they are seated the maternal 
uncle of the bride binds the mangalmtra or luck-giving nocklaco 
round the bride^^ neck, the priests recite the marriage service 
ending it with a blessing on the couple, the guests join the priests 
in showering coloured rice on the pair, the hands of the bride 
are joined to those of the bridegroom, and a red thread is passed 
round their necks. The Uijdhom or burnt offering of parched grain 
and other after-coreuionies are the same as those of Brdbmans. 
The only difference is that a potter is paid 10«. (Rs. 5) and thirty- 
six earthen pots are brought from his yard at the time of the burnt 
offering. Betel and dry dates are served and the guests withdraw. 
On this day the bride^s father feasts the bridegroom's party. When 
the girl comes of age, she is held unclean for three days, during 
which she remains seated apart. On the fourth day she is bathed 
and presented with a robe and a bodicecloth, and on a lucky day 
within the first sixteen she is allowed to enjoy her husband's 
company. In the fifth month of her pregnancy her mother presents 
Iier with a gT*een bodice, in the seventh month the ainiatUonnayan 
or Imir-parting is observed, and in the tenth month she is carried, 
in a. palanquin to a temple to bow to an idol. Though they do not 
wear tJie sacred thread widow-marriage is forbidden, and the 
widow's head is shaved and her bangles are broken on the tenth day 
after her husband*s death. A widow always dresses in a red robe 
and a red 'bodice. Polygamy is allowed, but is seldom practised, 
for boys are always at a discount ; polyandry is unknown. They 
burn their' dead and perform the regular BiAhmanic funeral riteSr 
The after-death or memorml rites begin on any odd day within the 
first twelve days after the death. On the thirteenth Ganpati is 
worshipped under the name of Shrdimipuja or Shrdmn that is tW 
spirit-month worship, and they ask cast^people to dine. Social 
disputes are settled at meetings of the elders of the oaste^ As a 
class they are welb to-do. They teach their children to read and 
write and keep their accounts in Gojar&ti. 

. . BAllba'rs are returned aa numbering d57^ and as found 



m Bidimil Bigftlkot^ Bijjipnr^ and Han^nd, atkd chiefly itiBd4itni 
Md Bijipar. They have no tmditioo of whon or )i^hy they cMwne 
into the dietriot, or of p.ny former settlement* The names in 
common nse among men are BAlldppa, Bharniippa, iDhaiftnipnai 
Haumippa^ Halippa, Kireppa^ Pareippa, Skisippa, Yallippa, and 
Terippa; and among t^omen Badav^a^ Bhimavrai • Gangavva, 
Hanmavva, Lilayvaj Mengalavva, Hamavva, Satjwva, and Valfarva. 
Their surnames are Boluyivaru, Hosnryivaru, Kinyiviini, and 
Knriyivam; and the names o! their faimly stocks are Annelv^lru, 
Charadyinavru^ Chunchalvaru^ (Juddelrarn^ Hnlvara^ end 
Thagarinararu. Sameno'^a of stock but not bamonessof surname 
bars^tnarriage. Their home toiiguo is Kiunrose, and thoir pairon- 
deifiea are Stangalavva of Manga Igad near €)himalagi in Bilge vadi, 
Mirnti, and Yallamtna in Parasgad in Bolgauui. They are of 
two divisions^ Bile Shiriyavrus and JUnnad Shiriyavrns, who noithor 
eat together nor intermarry. All Bijipur llanbars aro Bile 
Shiriyavrus ; the Banned Shiriyavrus are found only in the 
Mailed. They rank with Dhangara, and are dark^ strong, and 
well-made. They live in ond-storeyod houses with earth and stone 
walls and tiled roofs, and their house goods include two or throe 
copper pots and some earthen vessels. Those who hold land 
have farm servants and all own cattle and pot onimals* 1 'hoy are 
great eaters and bad cooks and aro fond of sour and hot di'^hos. Their 
staple food includes millet bread, rice, pulse, and vegetables. They 
bathe onoo a week and visit the temple of M^ruti and bow before 
the image. On other days thiw perform no worship before their 
inorumg meal, and none of thorn have image's of their gods in their 
houHos, Once a year they bncritieo a goat to the god or goddess who 
guards thejir fie'lds, and to Maugalavva or Mother Lnek nt the end 
of the festival held in her honour. Their holiday dishes are stuftod 
cakes and rice boiled m cocoa-milk mixed with inoltishcs, and flesh of 
all kinds except boel and pork. They drink no hquor and neither 
smoke hemp-flower or gdnja nor eat opium Tlu* men shave tlie 
head except the top-kiiot and the face excef»t the moustache and 
eyebrows. Women tie their hair into a buck kind, but <lo not j)ut 
on false hair or wear flowers. The men wear a pair of drawers, a 
ehonldorcloth, a shirt or bandi, a headscart or rurndlj and n pair of 
sandalh 5 the women wear the robe hangiu^^^Ukc a petticoat from the 
Waist to theankles and a bodice with a back and shot t sleeves. - Both 
men and women keep a store of rich clothes for holiday wear or for 
grand occasions. 'J'he ornaments worn by men are the ear rings 
called bhikbdlis, the waistbands called haddords, and the* wristlets 
called kadds; those of the women aro the earrings cdlod hvfjdia, 
the necklace called t!ka, and silver wristlets and hniigles. As a 
class Haubars are dirty, hanlworlqng, honest, orderly, and thrifty. 
Some aro fond of show and hospitable. They are a land-holding 
clas 4 , but Seme deal in wood and many work as field labourers. As 
husbandmen they have little skill. Their services are chiefly in 
dcuiaud at seed-time and harvest. At other times the demand is 
dnlL They rest on all Mondays and on the Jyeshthf^ or May- June 
fnll-mooa The women mind the house and hek> the men in the' 
field. As a failure of rain throws them out of employmentj they 
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often ran in debt in bad «easons^ and they aoTnetimea borrow to 
marmgG and other charges and to bii/ cattle. Asm^lass they 
are poor. A of five spends about 18 a (Ra* 0) atnonth on i:ood 

and £1 ’4 a‘. tc t'2 (Hs. 12 - 20) a year on clothes. A house costs £1 to, 
£lf) (Rs. i 0-1 00) to build and "their honse goods are worth 16 a to 
£1 10^. 8-i5). A birth costs 4^?. to 8s. (Bs. 2-4), a boy^a 

marriage XI 0 lo X2b (Ks. 100-200), a girFs maiTiago £1 to £2 10s. 
(Rs a; id a death 4s. to 8s. (Rs,2-4). Their patron-deities 

are Mjiruti, Mr.ugiilavva, and Yallarama. They pay no respect to 
JJrainiiaus and dc not ask them to their ceremonies. Their priests 
belong to tlioir ov^n class. They visit tho shrines of Mangalavva at 
Mangalgad in Rdgevddi and of Yallamma at Parasgad in Belgatim. 
They keep no ilindu hdRdays except the Cobra’s Fifth or Nagpanchmi 
in Shrdvan or July-Augnst, and the MAgh full-moon or Mdghi 
paurnima in February. They never fast. They vi.sit the temple of 
Mdruti, offer him a cocoanut, burn camphor before him, and pray him 
to koej) them and theirs from harm. They have a teacher of their own 
caste, wlioso office is hereditary. They believe in soothsaying, but 
profess to know nr)thing of witchcraft or evil spirits. They perform 
both marriage and death ceremonies. On the fifth day after the birth 
of a child Satvai is-worshipj>ed with offerings of vermilliou and riceand 
pulse boiled together mixed with molasses and cocoa-kernel scrapings. 
On tho eleventh tho child is named. Its hair is cut for the first 
time between the end of tho first and tho end of the third month. In 
settling marriages, tho boy’s father visits the girl’s house and presents 
her with fifty botelnuts and fifty leaves and four pounds of sugar. 
Caste-people are asked to attend, and sugar is put into tho girl’s 
mouth ill tho presence of all. The boy’s father pays the girl’s mother 
2 a to lOtf. (Ra.l -5),betol and sugar are served, and the caste-people 
withdraw. Tho boy’s father is treated to a dinner of rice, pulse, 
and stuffed cakes. For the betrothal or hthlUagi^ the boy’s father 
again calls at tlie girl’s house with a present of four pounds of dry 
dates, four pounds of betelnut, fifty leaves, twelve pounds of sugar, 
two pounds of cocoa-kernel, apiece of bodicecloth, and five turmeric 
roots. Tho girl is seated on a blanket, her lap is filled with rice 
and five kinds of fruit, and her mother is paid £1 (Rs. 10) in tho 
presence of tho casto-people met at the house. The guests are 
Icasted on sugar rolly-polies, rice, and clarified butter, and a day 
is fixed for the marriugo by the village joshi or astrologer. On 
the happy day the bride’s party lead the bride to the bridegroom’s 
and they live 11101*0 till the inarrii^o is over. In the , evening 
the coufdb are rubbed with turmeric paste and on the next day 
tho gods are propitiated. On the third the couple are bathed, 
dressed in white, and taken to bow in Maruti’s temple. On their 
return to the bridegroom’s they stand face to face in tho yard 
before the house separated by a turmeric cross or nandi marked ^ 
cloth held between them by the maternal uncle of the bride. A 
thread wristlet to which a piece of turmeric is tied is bound round 
tho right wrist of each of the couple, and they are blessed, and rice 
is thrown over them. Then comes (ihe hhum or earth-offering, in 
which rice and cakes are set in a dish, w'hioh the couple are made 
to worship, and they are feasted on the ric6 and cakes in company 
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with five married women. The, other giicnts and the ca&te.peoplc 
-are feasted atid iu the evening the coaplo are made to visit the temple 
of Maruti^ where they place a lighted laojp befon* no god, bow to 
him, and return homo. Then they bow^ befort* the* ‘ family gj)da, 
and in tbo presence of casto-people tho parents of the *girl 
^ formally make her over to the bridegroon 's mot^'er. 1'ho party 
of the bride are feasted on ndgoli a dish of rice ai«d millet *boilea 
together and mixed with clarified hotter o.nd raolasses, cakes, rice, 
and pulse, A string is fastened to a peg in th? veiling, a dry 
date is tied to tho end of the string, and as it twists roundi one 
of the bridegroom^a men tries to cut it off. When the dried date 
ia cut off the bride's party leave taking the bride with them. On 
a lucky day the girl comes back to h.€t husband^s. When a 
girt comes of age she sits by herself for four days, but no ceremony 
is performed. On tho fifth she is bathed and is sent to live with 
her husband. They do not raise marriage porches nor arc the 
couple bathed in a square or mrgi made by setting an earthen 
pot at each corner. When a person dies, a peg is driven into 
the wall and the body is bound to the peg in a sitting posture. 
If the dead is a man he is dressed in a waistcloth and head- 
scarf, and in a robe aud bodice if she is a womau« The body is laid 
in a blanket or course cotton cloth and carried to the burying ground 
and buried. A stone is laid on the grave. Some burn their dead. 
On tho third day they visit tho place, worship tho stone that was 
laid on the grave, and leave an earth pot or moga Indian millet flour 
boiled in water, and a second earth pot full of water. Tiny wait for 
• a time to see whether a crow toi^ches them and return home. On 
the fourth, fifth, or sixth day tho house is cowdunged ; the chief 
mourner with the four corpse-bearers have their heads shaved and 
this purifies them. They then dine at the house of the dead. 
W ithin a month after tho death a waistcloth or robe is loft in tho 
place where the death occurred and tho castc-pooplo are feustod. 
They perform no momorial or shnhhlh eenunonies. They are 
bound together by a strong enste feeling and their social disputes 
are settled by their hereditary cn.sto head Kdmunna of Nasiln, who.se 
decisions are obeyed on pain of loss of caste. They df> not scud 
their children to school or take to new pursuits. On the whole their 
state is stationary and they show no sign of improvement. 

Ilgers, or Palm-Tappers, are returned "as numbering (i45\Lnd as 
fomd in small numbers all over the district. Their number is 
.^jeatest in Biigalkot and least in Bijapur. They are divided into 
jfgcrs and Namad llgers, who eat together and intermarry. The 
Janies in common use among men aro AmnAppa, Bdldppa, Hojdppa, 
Husaudppa, and Narsdppa ; and among w^omen Aniritavva, Bhdgavva, 
Hosanavva, Nilavva, Ramdkka, Bayavva, and Yallavva. The 
Kdnareso or father is added to the names of men and ahka or 
a4?m, that is mother, to the names of women. Their surnames are place 
and calling names, as Yallappa Shdrigar that is Yalldppa the liquor- 
seller, or Narsdppa Ayeri that is Narsdppa of Ayeri. Among their 
family-stocks are Ghautenavru, Goleuavru, Korenavm, Mudenavru, 
Saunavro, and Udejenavra. Members of the same family -stock are 
not allow^ to intermarry, as they are supposed to be descended 
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from a common ancestor. Hgor men may be leno^ by the goiden , 
rings which they wear in their eaxsiobes from infancy to death* 
They are like Kabligors or fishermen and differ from them only beea.aS0, ; 
they follow* a sopaVate calling. As they arO fond of gymnastid ' 
excTCists and aro always climbing the wild-date palms ^ey are a “ 
strong mufioalar body of men. They are generally plump, of middle 
height* and brown. The nose is flat and long and the cheeks 
are gaunt with high or low cheek-bones. The men^s hair is mostly 
lank and is worn in a top-knot. Women tie the hair into a knot 
at the back of the head by a woollen thread. They speak Kdnarese 
both indoors and outdoors, using bhella for bella a dish and 
other incorrect words. They live in ordinary houses one storey high, 
with stone and mud waits, and flat roofs. The houses are not clean, 
and their few house goods are neither clean nor neatly arranged. 
Except a few copper drinking vessels and dining plates, all the vessels 
in the house are of earth. They own bullocks, cows, and goats, and 
rear poultry. Some of them keep three or four buffaloes or ponies 
to carry skins filled with palm-juice. Ihoy never load bullocks with 
pahn-jiiico skins a.s they honour the bullock as the god Basavnnna. 
Their daily food is bread, split pulse, and vegetables seasoned with 
heatt^d oil, assafinlida, cumin-seed, mustard-seed, salt, and chillies. 
It costs 1 id. (1 a.) a day for each person. They are very fond of eating 
bread with chilly powder moistened with oil. The holiday dinbes are 
sugar rolly-polies and sugar dumplings or kadhus, vermicelli or shrvaya 
is made at Iloli in March and at DrniH in October-November, dump* 
lings on Nagpanchmi in July- August, and rolly-pollies on other holi- 
days. They cat the flesh of Laroa, doer, goats, and poultry, and on 
Damra in September -October they sacrifice a goat to the goddess 
Yallarnma. Some of the dressed flesh is offered to the goddess, and the 
rest is eaten in company with friends and relations, ^'hey vow goats 
to this goddess, and kill them in her honour at the time of paying 
the vow. On such occasions and at marriage and other ceremonies 
they give caste feasts. If they cun afford to pay for it they eat 
animal food on nil days except fast days. All of them bathe daily 
and worship tlio house gods before eating the morning meal. 
Those that have no house gods go to a Mdruti’s temple to worship. 
They driuk liquor, smoke tobacco, and use other narcotics ; but they 
do not drink the juico of the wild-date palm, as they consider tlm . 
wild-dete palm to bo their sister. If they eat flesh they always drink 
liquor, and this they generally do twice or thrice a week. Men wear * 
a waistcloth, a shonlderclotb, a jacket, a coat, a headscarf, and 
shoos, iris dress costs a rich man about £2 (Rs. 20) a year, a middle 
class man £l to £1 4s. (Bs. and a poor man 6s. to 10^^ 

(Rs. 6-5)! The ornaments worn by men are earrings, bangles, and 
twisted waistcliains. They cost a rich man £6 (Rs. 60), a middle-class 
man £5 (Rs.oO), and a poor man 12a. (tits.6). Women wear Mordtha 
backed bodices, and the full Maritba robe covering the bead with 
the upper end. A rich woman sjelids about £1 10a. (Rs. 15) a year 
oil her dress, a middle-class woman 1^. to £1 (Rs.9-10), and a poor 
woman 8a. to 12a. (Rs. 4 - 6). Thi^ wear the usual earrings, neckloi^s^ 
bracelets, armlets, and toe rings, a rich woman^s stock costing about 
£10 (Rs.lOO), a middle class wonjatfs about £S (Rs. 50), and, a poor 
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about? £1 1 09 . (Ra. 1 5) Hie poomt woman baa one omamont 
t)mm^mgahutra or lucky necklace worth 8#. (R$, A few rich 
{amibes bny tioo clothes for hoHdajr eae, but most wash fheir every- 
day clothes. Their daily dress is simple and dirty, and is of legal 
hand-woven cloth They are hardworking, hot-toiriDered, dirty, and 
when not given to drinking thrifty. Their hereditary railing is 
wild-date palm tapping and palm-juice selling. They rlimb tlie^rees, 
cni a triangular hole under a leaf, and tie on a jar to gather tho 
juice. The juice is earned m skins on buffiiloes or |>onies iiilo a 
town or a village to the liquor contmetoris shop, where it is «oW by 
their women from six m the morning to eight in the e\ enmg. Men 
are paid 12s. to 14^. (Hs. 6-7) a month forpalm-tappmg and women 
are paid 6ff. (Rs. 3) for selling tho jineo. Thc%ieu make some money 
by celling paltn-juice on tho w^ay to tho shop, and tho wonion manage 
to hide a part ot their receipts. Palm-juioo is sold at \hL (1 a.) 
the quart and is much drunk by tho lower classes. Tho nion take their 
boys with them and train them in their craft, and their gii la accompany 
their molliers and learn everything about selling Iho palm jiiico. 
Palm-tapping is ono of the most flonnshmg industries in tlio 
distnct, and many of the higher contractors have made their fortunes. 
Besides as pMm-tappers, some earn their living as Iniabamlimm, their 
women helping in tho field-work. Most ot them nro laboiii’crs 
entirely depimdent on tho liquor contractor. To raise a loan they 
have to mortgage or pawn property, and even tlun hove to p«y as 
much as eighteen per cent a year. Huur calling is (Hmsidered low. 
Brahmans, liingAyata, Maivlthas, Rajputs, and Kabbgers will serve 
them lood only from a dislnice. On the other hand Ilgcrs hold 
themselves hiiperior to Mbars, Mangs, V'mlars, Korvis, and 
ChdinbhsiiH, aim w^iU not eat wnh them. Mon and children work 
from morning to ev(*uing and tho women sit selling Imldy till 
eight at night. In tho cold mouths tho wild-dato palm yields miu h 
juien, andin tho hot months the juice has a irieat sale, and during 
both of these seasons tlie Ilgers an* busy They do not stop woilc 
any day throughout tho year. During tho Moharp<im holidays palm- 
jmee IS largely Uftodby Musalmans. A family (d five spends lliv to 
18^j. (Us. 8-9) a month on food. A iich mnn's house eosts more 
than £10 (Kh 100) to build, a niiddle-olafes man « about (Us. oO), 
and a poorinan^s about t2 10«. (Us. 23). rich iiiaii^H house gofftla 
are w'orth raoro than £10 (Rs. 100), a middle-class irniu^s more'‘thau 
i8 (Us. 80), and a poor man's £2 IO 9 to £3 (Us. 23 30) A iioh 
man spends £10 to £15 (Rs. lOO-ISO) on his son's wedding^anil £10 
(Rs. 100) on his daughter s wedding ; a middle class man spends JL8 
(Rs. 80) on Ina son's woddinir and £7 10«. (Rs. 73) on hn^ daughter's 
wedding ; and a poor man spends about £6 (Rh. t50) on each. The 
death of a grown-up member of his family costs a rich man £3 
(Be. 30), a uuddle-clasa man £2 lOe. (Rs. 23), and a pour man about 
IQs. (Hs. 5). llgors are religious. Their family deities are yallamma 
of Parasgad in Belganm, Tulj4-Bhav4ni of Tuljdpur in the NizAm's 
country, Ratnar&y of llippargi in Bijapur, and UanmAppa of 
Ycdgnr in Bijaimr. They have a BrAlimau piiest, whom they call to 
officiate at marriage and phalaskobhan or girls’ coming of age, and 
who fixes the days on which ceremonies should be performed. Their 
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funerals nro attontlod hy Janii^Tn or Iiipgfiyat priest. Besides 
Hindu ^rods they f»i*(*npii»iiu!I\' worship and make vows to Muhana**, 
Tindan .fiiuts, nasrijirfrahob of Hashiinpir Darga in Bijdpatt 

^ahi Stthob of Arta.' in jiiiapiir, aud Khoja Bande NavAj SAheb o£ 
KiiJbuaoi ID tho ‘intry. During the Mohamm holidays, 

they kil) of iJjcse ^•aint.s and feast on its flesh. 

TJicy keep so/rM* o^ principnl Hiudn holidays, and fast only 
on two day>^, ti'o * do v< nth of. the bright half of Ai<hd(lh in July 
and on Shivrdtru ii February. ^Jbe men fusion Shrdvtn or July- 
Au^sl Alonduys; and tho oldest woman of every family lives 
on fruit and roots during the Nacrdfra or first nine days of 
Auhvhi or October. They worship village and local deities. Tho 
hmallor images of hoftso gods are made of brass and copper by 
aiid tlio larger images arc made of stono by stone-cutters. 
To bring tho g?)a -^^'nto these images, a BrAlnnan jiriest sprinkles 
them witli ihi^ panrhaiunt, that milk, clarified butter, honey, 

UTid sugar. Undressed food is given to SraiCiWi^is and Jaugams and 
the caste is f(‘astod. Their customs differ little rSi^m those of Kahli- 
gors or fishermen. They form a separate eomnmSVjj^^ but there is 
little unity anuuig Uiom. They have a headman who^.?%w'ttles their 
social dis})utes and iuiposos fines and other punishments, lic'^rcis sup- 
posed to 1 h> the lims'il de.sceudant of theiirst Jlger,and liis son succeeds 
to his authorily after his death. They do not send their cliihlreii to 
Rch()('l or take to new pursuits. As persons of different caste.s have 
lati'ly taken to palm tapping some of the Ilgers have been forced to 
work as clay labourers. Ou tho whole they arc a declining caste. 

Jingars, numbering 810, are rolurnod ns found in B^diSmi, 
Biigalkot, llkal, and Bijdpur and in large villages throughout the 
district. Hiey live in oue-storeyod houses with walls of mud and flat 
roofs, Tln'ir lioine tongue is Marathi and their family god is Malaya, 
They look liko Maratha Kunbis. ^rho men wear the W'aistcloth, 
either the sliouldercloth or a short coat and the headscarf, and the 
women wear or robe with a sliort-sleevcjd and bac‘kod bodice. 

Tho robe liangs liko a pettic*oat from tho hip to the ankle and tho 
nj»per end is drawn o\er the head. 'J'he men wear the top-knot 
and tho sacred thread, and both men and Wfjmon wear gold and 
silver ornaments, which do not differ from those worn by the Jingars 
of* Belgauin. Their hereditary calling of saddle-making paid 
them well when tho country swarmed witli horsemen. At present 
they are painters, carpenters, toy-makers, and book-binders. 
They aue a decent, hardworking, intelligent, and well-behaved 
people. They eat meat and li'-li and drink liquor. Their slack 
season ig tho rainy months and their busy time the fair weather. As 
their trade has gr(*atly suffered from th«' want of demand for saddles 
they find it difficult to make a living. They have to borrow to meet 
marriage expenses. A family of five spend 10#. to £1 (Ils-b-lO) 
a month on food. I'hcy are religij^us, respect Brahmans, and employ 
them to perform their ceremonies. They keep all Brdhmanical fasts 
and liolidnys, their chief day being Das^tra in October. Their boys 
are invested with the sacred thread and widow-marriage is strictly 
forbidden. Their marriage ceremonies last four days. On the first 
(lay, bqth in the house of the bridegroom and of the bride> feasts 
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htrfd ia bonoar ot t^e bousio gods. Pit the seoond day tbe bride- 
gh><^ comes in* |>rocos»5on from his boose to the brido|s. At tbo 
[e^ti^iice to tbe marriage booth he is ir^coired Lv tl\3 bridoN jfathor, 
bis feet a^ washed and wiped wiMi a cloth, aud lighted lamps WJ 
waved inouod his face* He is led to a low wooden etool set opposite 
. another stooL The bride is camed into the mnmsgO'hlxIl by, her 
maternal uncle or other kinsman seated on his hip. The bride and 
bridegroom sit faring each other, and thn IVinily priest draws 
near the couple and a cloth is hold botwei^^'^ lieui. The priest 
hands coloured rice to the guests and n^peats sacred verjba* 

While the verses are being i*epoatod both the priest and the guests 
throw coloured rice on the heads of the pair. When the verses 
are ended the curtain is withdrawn and a Rom or sacred fire ia 
lighted. On the third day the girl's father gives a caste dinner 
and on the fourth day the boy's father entertains the community. 

They perform a ceremony at the girl's coming of ago with the help 
of a Brdhman priest Their death rites resemble those of Kunbis. 

The cord whi<m is used in tying the body to the bier and the stone 
with which tbe wateivpot is pierced are buried and dug out on the 
tenth day, when tb||x;hief mourner comes to the spot and worships 
them and throws them into water. Social disputes ore settled at 
meetings of the caste council of adult men. They send their boys 
to school but take to no now purauits. On the whole they are a 
„ tailing people, 

> KabligerSj or Pishermon, are returned aa numbering 15,033 and KABUrtsiti** 
as found chiefly along the batiks of the two leading local rivers, the 
Bhiiuaand the Krishna, and in the country between 1 bom. They seem 
to be the same people asthe fishing KoUs of the JMardtha country. The 
names in common use among men are Bhim5.ppa, Kalluppa, Malluppa, 

Ning^ppa, Kama, ll&nappa, and Hhid^ppa; and among women, 

Bhimavva, Raiigavva, Gauravva, NAgavva, Shhlavva, and 'fulsavva. 

They have no aurnaiues except place and calling names. They are 
divided into Lingdyat aud Brahinanical Kabligors, the Brdhmanical 
eating from the Lingayat division. The Lingayiit branch arc do.scrib- 
ed under Handeyavrus. Almost the whole of the BrahTnaiiical Kabli- 
gers belong to the class called Gatigirnakkals or river children, who 
are also called Ambekara or watermen from the Sanskrit ambu 
water. There are two other classes, Bail Kabliger'^ or bullock 
Kabligers, and Kabligers who beg from door to door with an image 
of thegoddess Durgmurgavva. Both of those last are very small classes. 

'Though the three divisions neither eat together nor intermarry, 
they dijffer little in appearance, religion, or customs. Among all 
Kabligers, except Gangiinakkals, proved relationship is % bar to 
manage. The Gangimakkals have many family^stocks, of which the 
.chief are Anigundyavru, Bilechhatragiyavru, Ghantenavrn, Kengen« 
avra, ^Halejoldavru, and Haggelavru. Meinbers of the same stock 
are ndfc allowed to iutermitrry. The Qaogimakkals speak Kdnarese. 

Most of them live in small walled houses one storc^y high, with flat 
ri>ofs ; a few who are too poor to have a house live in huts. 'Except 
: Cue or two dining plates and drinking vessels almost all of their 
, booking and storing vessels aro made of clay. Those who own land 
domestic animals and a pet dog or sheep* They 
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Aro a liard working class, and groat eatera^ ktaplo 
millet bread, split pulse, sauce, and vojL>^tabIe9. ^Sometimes 
and cnrda p-re added to the daily food as a cbAb^. Like other 
class Hindus tlioir holiday dishes are poii$ or cakes rolled round 
inolassoH, ijudhi hvygi or husked wheat boiled in milk and 
with rough sugar, and shevaya or vermicelli. They are not bound 
to baiho daily. 'I'ho house gods are worshipped on new and , 
full moons and on other holidays^ All use animal food and liquCru , 
the animals eaten being the goat, cheep, deer, bare, and fish. AH . 
other animals arc either held sacred or impure and are not eaten. 
Besides liquor, hemp-flower or gdnja, and tobacco are freely smoked. 
The Gangitnakkals, who are the local ferrymen, are often veiy 
powerful fine-lookin^ men like their brethren on the Konkan 
coast. They and the Eunibars are the sturdiest men in the 
district. The village pehalvdn or athlete is generally either a 
fisherman or a shepherd, his face and neck beautified with yellow 
earth, and perhaps with a yellow flower in his ear. The men’s dress 
is a headscarf and a pair of knee-breeches; seldom a coat, and a 
shouldi^rcloth thrown over the shoulders. The women dress in the 
ordinary robe and bodico without passing the lower end of the robe 
between the foot. Both men and women have a few ornaments mostly 
of silver and of small value. Like most of the local lir/ihmanical 
ca8t(*s, oven the Ur/lhinanical Kabligers have not escaped 
the influence of Lingayatism. Just as a Kurulmr or sliepherd, if 
he rises to fho position of a village headman, generally puts on the 
ling aud calls himself a Hando Vazir, so the Kabliger pdtil as at 
Akalvddiin Bijilpiir, and the Kabliger kolkdr or pafil^s servant as at 
Bagevddi and Mungoli in BijApur, are occasionally Lingiyats. Such 
oases are rare because few Kabligers have risen to high position. 
The chief gods of the Brahmanical Kabligers are T^lamma and 
Busavanua. Like many other Hindus they make offerings of 
sugar and frankiiiconso to the Moharram bierS. Formerly the 
Gangimakkals proper had a gurii or religious teacher w'ho was 
called Ambiger Chavadaiyya. Since his death they have no gtmi 
aud have forgotten what rolatiou their old guru bore to his 
disciples. They keep sotno of the regular Hindu fasts and feasts. 
Their chief holidays are the Yugddi or Hindu New Yearns Hay in 
March -April, Shimga the foil-moon day of Phdlgun in March- 
April, Dnsara the tenth of the bright half of Ashvin in September - 
October, and Divdli the new-tnoon day ot Ashvin in October- 
Novomber. Their fast days are Shivrdtra or Shiv’s Night on the 
thirteen th of the dark half of in February -March, the elevenths 
ol Ashtidh in June -July and oi Kdrtik in November -December. 
On Shydmn or July -August Mondays they eat only one meal in 
the evening. They worship all village a^ud local gods. They have 
a strong fiuth in soothsaying, and like others of the lower orders/ 
are great believers in witchcrrftand sorcery, and are much 
of sorcerers. If an Ambi^r is possessed by a ghost the 
remedy is to make him sit before the house gods and rub hk fore- 
head w ith ashes taken fi*om the god’s censer. If the i^hes fail to 
Kcai-o the ghost an exorcist la He writes i^xta on a piece of 

paper and fastens the paper toHhe arm or neck of the possessed^/ 
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TW 80 VL SonieiiixieiEi^ instead of papen a s^all copper cylinder, filled 
allies ojt wMclb charms have been bmthed, is fastened to the 
'pajbent^s arm or neok- The spirit which, trouble Kabligers are of two 
chwees family ghosts and casual spirits* The fanaily gbbsts me the 
ffhostepf young mothers who have died in child-birth, or have died 
Jeaviog young childrcm bebiiul them, or of young womeja and men 
who have died in love or uninarried, or of misei^ who liave left a 
large hoard. Family ghosts of this kind can ue^'or bo driven away 
and their demands ere not ensilv satisfiod. Tho ghost of the young 
mother generally troubles her children's Rtepruother, and will ^ot 
hjaveher unless the stepmother promisoa to treat her children well 
and makes her yearly offerings. The miser generally biiuuts the man 
who squanders his hoard, and has often to be#satistied with a yearly 
offering. Wandering or casual ghosts are driven away by thrashing 
the possessed person, or by laying an offering of food near the place 
where the ghost lives. When a male ghost enters into a woman's 
body or a female ghost enters a man's body the matter is serious. 
Neither coaxing nor thrashing is of any use and they stay in the 
person till they weary of them. Serious cases of this kind happen 
when a man or woman dies with an intense and unsatisfied love. The 
customs of the different divisions of Briih manic Aqjbigars are much 
alike. As soon as a child is born its navel cord is cut and both the 
child and mother are bathed and laid on a bedstead. Tho mutUor is 
given dry cocoa-kernel and molusaes to eat and is fed on husked millet 
boiled soft and eaten with clarified butter. In tho evening of the 
fifth day the midwife worships the goddesss Jivti and carries to her 
own house the lamp used in the worship. The lamp is covered because, 
if any one but tho midwife sees the lamj:^ some c’vil will fall on tho 
child and mother. BrAhniauic Ambigors arc raarriod by a HiAhrnan, 
Girls are married up to their twelfth year ; widow marriage is 
allowed and is common, |K)1ygarny and <Hvf)rco are allowed and are 
practised, and polyandry is unknown. When a girl's father accepts 
an offer of marriage, the boy's fatlier goes to the girl's and lays a 
pound of sugar and a cocoaniit before the girl's house gods, Tho 
guests are served with betel and withdraw, and tho boy's father is 
feasted. This ends the engagement. On a lucky day some weeks 
later comes the betrothal or hiUhtagu The girl is given a robe 
or lugde worth 10^. (Rs. 6) and two bodif/jcloths each worth 
(Re, 1). Her mother is given a robe and abodicecloth worth 1«, (8cis.) ; 
and two pieces of bodicecloth arc laid before tho girl's house gods. 
In addition to these clothes the girl's parents are given fourteen to 
twen^-eight pounds of sugar, fourteen pounds of dry dates,p fourteen 
pounds of betelnuts, and some betel leaves. On tho day before 
. the marriage day the bridegroom is taken to the bride's and on the 
, marriage day both the bride and tbe bridegroom are bathed in a 
mrgi or square. A copper drinking vessel is set at each comer 
> of the square, and a large water vessel in the centre with some 
. ears of grain in it, and thread is wound five times round tbe vessels. 
As among Lingiyats the circle of five threads is cut in two and each 
.half wound round a turmeric root and fastened to the wrists of tho 
, boy and girl. The bride is dressed in a white robe and a white 
bodice and is decked with morO ornaments than tbe^ worn on tho 
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■iheir yetnm the guests form into circles of six or seiren round a platter 
and togo^?"€ai'"il^ these circlesjbhg^j^^^ 

bridegroom are seated. After the feis0rtr-th©,to 
bow to all the guests and the guests withdraw. When an Ambiger 
girl comes of age she sits by herself for five days. On the fifth day 
she is bathed and the women of the caste are asked to a feast. The 
lap-filling or phahhohhan takes placo on the fifth day or on the first 
lucky day after the fifth. From the third month of her pregnancy 
a woman conceives longings, and her longings are satisfied lest the 
child may have an evil eye regarding tho article which was not given 
to its mother when she longed for it. In the fifth month the pregnant 
woman is given a bodicecloth and in the seventh month tho hair- 
parting or simani takes place. In the hair-parting the pregnant 
woman is given her favourite dish to oat, and the family and kmspeople 
present her with a green, bodicecloth and a betelnut while she 
sits on a low stool or a blanket. On a lucky day in the seventh 
month the pregnant woman is given a robe, a white robe OTpdtal and 
a green bodicecloth, and her lap is filled with a cocoanut, fivo 
plantains, five dates, botolnuts, and some rice by her mother-in-law or 
some other married woman. Her brow is also marked with redpowder. 
Her husband is given a waistcloth and friends and kinspeople are 
feasted. Like Lingdyat Kabligers Brahmanical Kabligers bury their 
dead but do not call a Jangam. On the third day all of them go to tho 
burial ground, cook a quarter of a pound of rice in a new earthen 
pot, and lay the rice with raw sugar and clarified butter on the grave. 
They afterwards light a fire to bring the crows and watch the crows 
from a distance of a hundred paces. Sometimes many crows come 
and do ix)t touch the rice. Then the mourners pray and say that 
they will carry out the dead man^s wishes, and the crows begin 
to eat the rice and the mourners bathe and go home. On the 
tenth the house is coated with cowdung, , the clothes and the 
household goods are washed, and a goat is killed. A blanket is 
spread where the corpse was laid and millet chaff is scattered over 
the blanket. The dew man's clothes are washed and the folded cloth 
is laid on the chaff. Redpowder, is sprinkled on the folds and 
flowers are laid before the clothes and incense is burnt before them ; 
some cooked mutton is laid l^fore the clothes and four castemen 
are seated to dine on the spot. After the four men have dined 
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hdsfUugi or betrothal, and a condition is made tfa^t 0$' flo aceonnt shall 
certain ornaments be removed from the person of^e liride. The bride- 
groom is given a pair of vvaistcloths seven and a half feet long and 
a pair o< shOuldorclorJis Iftoun feoi Ic* ^ turban, a pair of shoes, 
and some rings. Rice grains are tied in the skiits of the bride^S 
and bridegcoom^s garments and the skirts are knotted together. 
The Imde’s Bi'dliman priest leads her to a blanket covered mth 
rice, and tho bridegroom's priest leads him to the blanket and 
makes him stand facing the bride. The bride and bridegroom are 
told, to throw rice five times on each other's he^, and the priests recite 
eight auspicious verses or mangaldshtak serving rice to the guests that 
they may join in throwing the rice over the pair. In the evening the 
bride and bridegroom %re seated on a bullock, and, with their brows 
adorned with tinsel chaplets go to worship the village MAruti. On 
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the members oi the party aad the other guests begin to* oat* 
.Daritig the fifth or somo other odd^ month after the death a 
mask or mnkhavata if tlie dead iraa ^ man, or a topJike vessel if 
the dead was a woman, i« h ^ghu from some local goldsmith and is 
laid among the house gods. To the mask a waistoloth and a head^ 
scarf are offered, and to the top a robe is offered and a goat 
is killed before the mask or the top and its dressed flesh is offered 
M> the mask or the top on the day when it is first laid among the 
house gods. If the dead person M^as a great drinker spirituous 
liquor is also offered. Child-marriage and widow-marriage are 
allowedi polygamy is practised, and polyandry is unknown, The 
Br&hmanical ifCabligers have ndikn or headmen^ but their authority 
is nominal and a committee or panch settles all disputes. Though 
an engaging, sturdy, and independent people, the Kabligers are not 
likely to rise in wealth or position. They are at present one of the .. 
poorest classes in the district, and their children are hardly over 
sent to school. At the same time they are a very respectable, 
contented, and happy dasSj hardly ever appearing in the police 
courts except for some assault, generally the result of a quarrel 
about a woman. 

KalallS, or Distillers, are returned as number^g forty-seven and 
as found in Bijdpur and other important places in different parts of 
the district. They are fair with well cut features and the men wear 
the topknot, the moustache, and whiskers. The women braid their 
hair at the back of the head without using flowers or false hair. 
Their home tongue is Kdnarese, and they live iu one-storeyed houses 
with walls and terraced roofs either of stone or of mud. The men 
wear a waistoloth, a short coat with a shouldoi cloth, a headscarf, 
and country shoes, and the Brdhmaiiical sacred thread. The women 
dress in the full MarAtha robe and a bodice with a back and 
short sleeves. Their staple food is either millet or wheat bread 
with pulse. They use fish and the flesh of sheep, goats, the hare, 
and domestic fowls, when they are slaughtered by a Musalmdn. 
They are hardworking and clean, their hereditary calling being 
the making and selling of liquor. The new excise rules, by 
suppresisng smuggling and raising the price of liquor, have driven 
many of them lately to husbandry and labour. Their women and 
children help the men in the field and iu their shops and add 
the income of the family by working as day labourers. They are 
religious. The principal objects of their worship are Shiv, Vishnu, 
and MAruti, and they show much respect to Deshasth Brdhmans 
who are their priests. Their marriage and death ceremonies are 
almost the same as those of Kunbis. The marriage ceremony lasts 
three days. A Br&hman priest attends on the wedding day and on 
the twelfth day after a death, and repeats verses and in return is 
given money and undressed provisions. Child-marriage and 
poly^my ar^ractised, widow-marriage is forbidden, and polyandry 
is unknown. They eara enough for their ordinary expenses and have 
to borrow to meet special charges. Their caste disputes are settled 
at meetings of castemen. They send their boys to school till they 
read and write a little. ^ 
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Komtis, or Traders^ are returned as They 

are found in big towns like Ilkal and word 

Komti its *s.Iiimsica!ly derived from the K^inareiie word 
dirty, /fha name is said to have hcou .given them on 
account uf th-^ir dirty clothes. They ere rare, north, of the 
Kris^'na. Tiii^y are essentially a mercantile class^ though they 
Bonuitipxor, combine the farm with the shop. They appear to be 
the same people as the Vaishya Vdnis of the Maratha country. 
The names in ordinary use ataong men are AnnAppa^ BaMppa^ 
Bhimtlppa, GopaUpym, Rangippa, and Shesh^ppa ; and among 
women Bh^ubai, Krishnabai, Lakshmib&i, Radh&bAi, RukhtnAbfii, 
and Sitfibdi. Men take the words rar, aypa^ anna^ and sheti after 
their nameSj and women the word bdu Calling and place names are 
their only surnamos. They are divided into Tupat Komtis and Yenni 
KomliSj who neither eat together nor intermarry. The Yennis are 
found in the Niaidtn^s country; and all Bijdpur Komtis are Tupats. 

^ The legend of the origin of the two classes is that Kankyamma, the 
daughter of Kusutnsheti, when carried off by alow caste chief vowed 
a vow and leajicd a great leap and was carried to heaven, Tho 
Komtis who following the example of Kankyamma leapt as far as 
she leapt went to heaven and their descendants are the Tupats. 
The Komtis who ^leaped shorty or who looked so long that they 
never leapt at all, are the ancestors of the inferior Yonnis. The 
Tupats have one hundred and one gotras or family-stocks. In 
some cases more than one stock has the same Hshi or founder. Thus 
the Mulkal, Munikal, and JNabhikal stocks are all branches of the 
Mndgal stock. At a marriage they have to ascertain not only 
that the bride and bridegroom belong to different stocks, but that 
the stocks have a different rwhi or founder. Their house language 
is properly Telngu, but many of them can speak Marathi, and all 
can speak Kdnarese. They appear to have come northwards from 
the Madras Presidency, but liavo no memory of when or why they 
came into the district or of any former settlement. The Komtis 
of Biigalkot differ little from Sonars in figure, person, or bearing. 
The other Komtis are less clean than those of Bdgalkot; but do 
not differ from them in appearance. As a class they are of middle 
height with well-cut features. They live in ordinary houses one or 
two storeys high with stone and mud walls and flat roofs, posting 
£10* to £100 (Rs. 1 00 - 1000) to build, and with house goods worth 
£10 to £100 (Rs. 100- 1000). The houses are clean, airy, and 
comfortable. Many of them have cows, she-buffaloes, and a pony 
or two, an<]^ those who own land have bullocks. They employ servants 
and pay them £1 4s. to £4 (Rs. 12-40) a year with and £4 to £6 
(Rs.40-6^ a year without food and clothing. , They are moderate 
eaters end good cooks, being fond of sweet dishes. Their staple 
food includes rice, millet bread or grit, split pulse, vegetables, and 
chat7ii9 with an occasional dish of curds ana whey. ’Ebeir food costa 
3d. to 6d. (2-4 a head a day.' Their holiday dmhes are hundis 
that is balls of gram flour passed tlmough a sieve, granulated, 
fried in clarified butter, and seasoned with boiled sugar or 

puffed cakes ; khir a liquid <h*sh. of rice, milk, and sug^ ; mindds or 
pancakes; or balls of gj^i^flour mado sugar and 




dlai4fi^ 'butter or balta «f whe^t floor, subm, wid cknUed 

butter jntmj or teiaod wheats cakes fried in.darifiod batter J jtttw 

oif tnbw of ^heat dour fried ia clarified butter aad dropped m boded 
stijfar; keshribhdt or rico friotl in darili^ biJ:>ter boiloc .strained 
and inised with sugar saffron and other oondiiue a>3 j nivUrmr a 
finer quality of bundi ; and bdmtuii a kind of custard mafo bj 
btnling milk to a slight consistence' and mixing it with .mgar ana 
■ spices. Besides these the poor have their polls or cakas rolled 
round molasses and their kadhits or lumps of molasses c<»ted , 
with a thick layer of dough and steamed. Of these dishes one or 
two are made on every holiday, and four or five at marria^ feasts. 
As a rale every Komti bathos and worships his house gods before ■ 
eating his morning meal. Hie religious p^form the vaisKvadefu or 
burnt-sacrifice, in which a little food is thrown into the fire as an 
offering to the god Agni. Every male Komti who has been girt with 
the sacred thread is careful to sprinkle a line of water round the - 
plate but of which he is to eat, to set five pinches of food in a line • 
on the right side q£ his plate as an offonng to tho Ohitraguptas 
or inoHS6t]|fers of Yam the "god of death, aud to pour a water 
on the pcrlm Qf hiai right hand and sip it before beginning bis meah 
When he be^hs to eat he takes five little morsels into his mouth 
as an offering to the five vital airs, apdn, pran^ Bamdn, uda^f and 
vyd 7 i. kt tho end of his meal ho sips a little water in the 
same way as at the beginning. They neither use animal food nor 
drink liquor. As a class they are free from vice. Tlioir dross is 
cleaner and more seemly than that of many of tho castes of the 
district. A man’s daily dress includes a headscarf, a waistcloth, 
a jacket, a coat, a pair of shoes, aud rarely a turban, together 
worth lOfi. to £2 lOs. (Rs. 5 - 25). His ornaments are a hhikhah or 
earring, a kaatM, goph, or rhandrahdr round the neck, and finger, 
rings, together worth £20 to £50 (Rs. 200 - 500) aud upwards, llio 
Women are more careful about their appearance than the mon, and 
dress with taste. They comb and plait their hair in a braid and 
deck it with flowers. Some of them use false hair. They dress m 
the ordinary robo and tho full-backed bodice, spending £1 to £d 
(Hs. 10-30) a year on their clothes. Rich women are adorned from 
head to feet with ornaraent.s, including chandrukor and kevda for 
the head ; bugdi, vulif jharnki, and hheru for the oar ; nath foi* the 
nose ; tikkf., Bejjitikke, sddhitihke, putatyachimdl, mri, avlyncrmumlj 
c}tdndrafidrj padnif and katfidne for tho neck; htijiihands and vafci* 
for the arms ; pdtUs, kdnkans, and todds for the wrists ; rings for the 
finger ; a katnbarpatta round the waist ; pdijans and sabhis on the 
ankles ; and jodvis on the toes, all together worth £100 (Rs. 1000) 
and upwards. A middle-class woman’s ornaments vary in value 
.from £2 lOrf.'to £4 (Rs. 25-40) ; and the poorest have at least the 
lucky nookj^ worth 4s. (Rs. 2). They keep special clothes for 
holiday usei some of local and others of foreign make. As a class 
they are orderly, good-natured, hospitable, clean, and thrifty. S<>»iO 
of the rich are fond pf show. Only a few Komtis hold land/ 
which they rent to husbandmen or till tTbi^ough servants. Most ate 
cloth^seUers, grain-dealers, grocers, c?otton and , gold iherchanta^* 
l)ank 0 rs, atod mokeychaogerSw; They twaain as 
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servdtit*» with otlioi* mor/‘liHz i iDdopcrillltlj on their 

)Wn afcounr. Tb<Mr inenai car hi^nnci Kdttik ekudd/f 

ptsfbpfiflu m No/< j » buy grain and cotton from the 
grower doti u. ujo d Jerent weaving centres. Their 

^womcn jniud rlio house and do not help m their work. They 
<*oinjjlanj th d naupotition has lowered their profits. Komtis have 
a good*&o^jal nosition They wear the saorcd thready and appear 
to cat fi ii no one but Br^hmanp. In no single case does a Komti 
wrcai i) ' /iNg. The great goddess of the Tupats is Kankyamma. 
They,.worship almost all Hindu gods and goddesses and are specially 
devoted to bhiv and Pdrvaii. They visit the places held sacred by 
Hindus and keep the regular fasts and feasts. They have a 
religious guide who isiaTelugu Yajurvedi Brdhman. He is a 
married man and his offico is hereditary. Like other local high 
caste Hindus they believo in astrology and have faith in 
witchcraft and sorcery Their customs aro almost the same as 
• Brdhmau customs, and like them they gird their boys with tho 
sacred thread, marry their daughters before they come of age, 
and forbid widow-marnago. Polygamy is allowed and practised, 
and polyandry is unknown. Ilieir marriages and th^ead-girdings 
are performed by I^^hmans. The details do not differ from the 
details of a Brahman maiTiago except that tho texts^ aro not 
Vedio but Puranie. On the fourth day atfcer tho marriage, 
Ttio family worship is performed. In this ceremony 

the hundred caste»s tocks are represented by living 

persons or if there is no^dnol5f*'the Mock -present by betel nuts, 
and tho persons and tho nuts are worshipped. If any one of tli« 
guests remembers a stock that has boon forgotten he is wafmly 
thanked by all present. The Komtis burn their dead. When tb® 
body leaves the house, like BrAhmans, they make a hole in the 
floor where the body lay and put a light in the hole. On Iho 
way to the burning ground there is tho usual stop, the heir drops 
water and sesamum in tlie corpse's mouth, and the bearers change 
places, take up the bier, and again go on. The stone which is used 
to break the earthen water vessel which the heir carries round the 
pyre is thrown away ; and tho uppennobt of the two stones which 
were used to out iho string that binds the body to the bier is kept 
as the jh-khada or stone of life. Tho mouimers before returning 
to their houses must look at the light which is kept burning where 
tho dead man lay. This light is kept burning for fifteen days. 
During these days at meal time, before any member of the family 
eats, food and drink must be laid before the lamp and thrown 
on the roof of the house On the sixteenth day the light is put out. 
On the third day the ashoa and bones are gathered and thiown into 
water. Some bones are kept , and they and the life-stone are taken 
daily to the river and washed, and a rice ball is laid before them, and 
thrown into water, and the bones and stone are again brought home. 
On the fifteenth day the bones and life-stone are thrown into the river. 
It is not usual to lay food on the grave. The deceased^s death day 
is celebrated in the same way as by Br&bmans, <ffx the corresponding 
lunar day to the death day in the spirit fortni^t in Phddrapad or 
August*^ptember. They have a h^man whose atAorily seems to 
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bd noini^. given tbe Hrst sea t ai all meetings inti betVl leliv'jpi 

and nute ate aetrred to him before aw ‘one fisc. Social disputes aie 
- 'di^escd at meetings of adult < a.stcbil^|Pit nxid the proceddiugs 
are submitted for the wdera of tUe giiide^ who has flip pDwtar'of 
finings patting out of caste, and allowing back into caste. '*In 
spite of their grumbles about the eflFoct of competition on trade. 

, profits, Komtia are an exceedingly prosperous class, and’ will, 
probably lise^ in importance when ^ tW district is laid open by 
railways and its trade is developod. At Bdgalkot they froel\ send 
their children to school. They do not enter Qovemmout sensice 
only because trade pays better than Government sorvico. 

EBbatriya'S or Ghhatris are returned as numbering 6444 and 
as found aU over the district. They hold iftore village headships 
than M^dthds, and turn up unexpectedly now and then in quite 
small viUages. The families of village headmen speak only 
Ednarese and are often remarkably, dark and must have been long 
in the oonntry if they are northerners in more, than name. They 
are dark and tall and most of them live in ordinary houses "with 
stone and clay walls and flat roofs. They dress like cultivating 
Mardthds and their staple food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and 
vegetables ; but they oat fish and the flesh of gftats, sheep, and 
game. They are clean but hot*temporod, and work as husbandmen, 
village servants, and labourers. Their customs differ little from 
Rajput oastdms. Their family gods are Vyankoba and Mdruti 
and their priests are Desbasth Brdhmans. 'J'hoy keep the usual 
Hindu fasts and feasts, and believe in soothsaying, witchcraft, 
and astrolo^. Their social disputes are settled f t meetings of the 
eastern^ They do not take to new pursuits but are a steady class. 

Kuabte, retumod at 1 1 1 .5, are found in considerable nnmlxirs 
in all parts of the district except Hiingnnd and Iiidi. Like the 
Belganm Kuubis they come from the Mardtha country. They speak 
Marathi at home, aud in appearance, food, dross, customs, and 
religion do not differ from the Maratha Kiinbis of whom details are 
given in the Statistical Account of Poona. 

Eiurabars, or Shepherds, are returned as numbering 94,780 
and as found in all parts of the district. Next to the LingAyats’tho 
Kurubars are the most numerous and in.pc)rtant casto in the 
district. In Muddebihal they have a great majority of tho village 
headships and^ throughout the district they certainly hold more 
headships than any other caste, perhaps more than all other castes 
put together. All speak Kduarese and are essentially sons of the soil. 
They are a rural not a town tribe, though they are also found in towns. 

divided into Hattikankans or cotton wrisflot-wearers 
and Unikankans' or wool wristlet-wearers. These eat together 
but do not intermarry. The Hottikankans or cotton-wristlets are 
far the mst nnmeroos; but though they hold many village 
tW ara not so well off as the Hande-Vasrirs or Lingdyat 
shepherds. The Unikankans or wool-wristlets are a smaller body and 
ps fonndin small num^rs every where and in considerable numbers > 
m- tbe poorarpartoof B^dmi. Hattikankans or cotton-wristlets are 
divided Ebi%i9, ^ngdra, and flatkire, who eat together and 
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intermarry, Bdth classes of shepherds are siiudl> d|B^k». ffcrpngly 
built, remarkably sturdy and independent. They are ynoro like the 
Kabligers or F^sherIneu thar? any other class, and with the fishermen 
and tht Mufrfilm^ns, as tar as bodily vigour goes, form the baek^ 
boho of Cuo people. The village wrestler is generally a shepherd, 
and tliey aro fond of taking village service as wZeiSwriJ or watchmen. 
They' live in one-storeyed houses with mud and stone walls and 
tiiatched roc^fs, or in wattled l^uts whose walls are sometimes made 
of a sedge called ap in Kanarese. Their houses have little furniture. 
Except one or two platters and a few metal drinking vessels called 
tdmbyds, all their vessels are of earth. They are great eaters, 
taking two to five meals a day ; but are poor cooks. Their staple 
food is millet bread,da sauce of pulse boiled and spiced, and 
pot-herbs. Their special dishes are poZis that is sugar rolly- 
polies, nhevaya or vermicelli, godhi huggi wheat husked and 
boiled with molasses, and rice. They eat flesh except beef and 
pork, drink liquor, and use tobacco and other narcotics. Among 
tlio men the ricli wear the wraistcloth and coat ; but the poor of 
both divisions, village watchmen, small fanners, and others are 
fipecifdly fond of knee-breeches and of a short loose shirt. Those 
form fi capital w/>rking dross. As his clothes are commonly dyed 
pink, anti as his face and nock arc daubetl with yellow powder, his 
head swathed in a hirge white koj’chiof, and his ear decked with 
a Htnvor, tlio Hattikankan w^rostler or watchman is generally a 
i*atIior f)icturosquo figure. I’lie hair is worn short, the top-knot 
being soldoui more than an inch long, and the face is shaved all but 
the inoustaclio and eyebrows. There is nothing peculiar in the 
wonian^s dross. It is the ordinary short-sleeved and backed bodice 
and the full robe worn without catching the skirt back between 
the foot and the upper end drawn over the head. Both men and 
women have a few ornaments the same as those described in the 
account of IfingJiyats. They are worth £1 10^#. to £2 (Es. 15*20). 

In house and person they arn decidedly clean. They are very 
honest, and liavo a great name for sturdiness and obstinacy which 
Hometimos results in their appearing as defendants in assault cases. 
They are a cheerful, frank, and decent people. Large numliers 
both of the Ilattikankans and Unikankans live as husbandmen. In 
the barer parts of the district the Hatikankans have flocks of 500 
to 600 sheep, make blankets of the wool, and sell the lambs. The 
Unikankans do not own so many sheep as the Hattikankans,. but 
there is^a rich scttlomeiit at the Darga or tomb close to Bijkpur, 
who own flocks of sheep, w^avo blankets, till the land, and lend 
money. The women of both divisions are hardworking. They 
mind the house and help the men in the field and in carding and 
spiiming wool. Men women and children work from morning till 
evening taking a slioH rest at middav. They have only three 
holidays in the year, the Hindu New Year's Day in March- April, 
Dasara in September-October, and Divdli in October'-KovemTOr, 
In Tvealth and social position the Kurubars come below the true 
Lingayats. 'J^ough holding so many headships there are no 
wealthy merchants among them and the bulk are in humble 
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€in:uiiQf«itanc6«L In tHe l6cal caste list tliey rank aliove Kabli^^ors 
er fokennen and below Hande-Va«^rai • LdngAyatshepkerds, who do 
not Wt fmtn them Ihnugk a EanibLr eats from .1 Harde-Vazir. 
They are Brdhmanical Hindus. Theif gieat god is Bir^n^U, a hill 
they do not know where, whose ininistrants area class of ILnrulJars 
who aro, called Voders and aro the Kurabars^ hereditary teachers 
or gurus. They pay homago to Nettoppa, whose shrines &rt?i at 
Ndgth&n in Bijdpur and at Ruji in Indi, and whose piest is a 
Kurubar. Their house gods are Birdppa, Netieppa,and xallamma 
On great days they are worshipped in house shrines under tho form, 
of little human metal figures. 'J^hey keep the leading fasts and 
feasts both of Brdhmanical and of Liugayat Hindus and rarely go on 
pilgi’image. They respect Brdhrnans, but rtkeir gurua or religious 
teachers are tho Vddcrs. .Unlike tho laity of either division tho 
Vdders eat no flesh and wear the ling. Jangams do not cat at their 
houses. A Vfider boy occasionally marries a lay Knrubar^s daughter, 
but a Vdder girl will marry no one but a Vddor boy. Tho Vddor 
teachers of the Unikankansorwoohwristletslivo at Kandgal, Anagvadi, 
and Biidydl. They have a head priest who has power to fine, put out 
of caste, an.d let back to caste. Tho high priest^s office is elective 
and ho is chosen from the Vdder families by tho rcspoctablo lay 
Unikankans or wool-wi*istlets. All of them believe in soothsaying 
and witchcraft, and the god Birappa is ilio groat savor of Kurubars 
who are possessed by evil spirits. Tho possessed person is set 
before tho image of Birdppa in tho houso-shrinc, a noise of drums, 
gongs, flutes, cymbals, and bolls is raised, ineenso is burnt, and 
lemons and cocoannts are waved round tho possessed person and 
thrown in a retirevl spot somewhere outside tho house as an offering 
to the possessing ghost, Thoir child-birth ceremonies are like 
those of Lingayats. Girls are generally married in childhood, 
sometimes when only three months old. Widow inari’iago and 
divorce are allowed by most families ; polygamy is allowed and 
practised, and polyandry is unknown. Some Kurubars^ marry their 
sister^s daughters. The Vilders attend all marriages. Among tho 
Hattikankans or cotton- wristlets the Vaders help the Bniliinan priest; 
among tho Unikankans or wool-wristlets they perforin the whole 
ceremony on a dajj^ chosen by a Brahman astrologer. In both 
oases the first day is the turmeric-rubbing day. On this day also, 

. according to the division of tho tribe to which the families belong, 
the women tie wristlets of haiti or cotton or of uni or wool round 
the wrists of tho bride and bridegroom. On the second day there 
is a caste dinner ; and on the third day tho marriage heromony 
itself is generally performed. Among the Hattikankans or cotton - 
wnstlets, the boy and girl sit on a blanket spread on a raided seat, 
before which is set a single kalash or water-vessel with five betel 
leaves, some ears of com, and a light in a platter. Bound tho 
water-vessel a string of cotton is five times wound, broken, and tied 
to the wnsts of tho couple. The Br&hman fastens tho lucky thread 
or nvangalsutra on the girBs neck, matters mantras or texts, and 
throws rice. Among the Unikankans or wool-wristlets the Vdder 
TOrforms the marriage and no Brahman attends. On the two 
days five earthen pots are set on the ground one at each corner of a 
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equUro niiJ the fifth in fro at of one of the Bides of the Bqtuidre* On 
the (ld.y four metal drinking vessels or fambym^MA a lcala$7y.or 
wattv ]>ot are sot on rhc gro*mdwith a string wound five times round 
them/- TJsis siring- is broken and tied to the wrists of the oOUple. 
Till) Viidor fastens r.he lucky-tliiead or mangahutra round the givl^s 
net k, knots the he?n of her dress to her husband’s, and throws 
sacred rice over them. Both the Hattikankans or cotton-wristlets 
and thr Qnikankans ox wool-ivristlets bury. The burial rites are 
like thofio practised by Lingdyats. They perform special services 
on tenth day and give a caste feast on the twelfth. Only a 
few keep the memorial or mind-feast at the end of the first year. 
They do not send their children to school, and as they have taken 
neither to schooling nor to shopkeeping they are perhaps not likely 
to rise. Still they are the backbone of tho middle-class population : 

^jin gidyats or^ he most characteristic caste in the 

district 

Lona'ris, or Salt-makers, arc returned' aS'Pnmbering 716 and as 
found in BdgevAdi, Bijitpur, and Muddebih&l. Their home tongue 
is Kaniirese, and their family deities are Khandoba and Yaliamma. 
They eat fish and flesh aud drink liquor, worship all local gods, keep 
the usxial Hindu holidays, and respect Brahmans and employ ihera 
to perform their cercraonu'S. They do not differ from the Belgaum 
Londris. They allow widow-marriago, bury tho dead, and are 
bound together by a strong caste feeling, punishing’ breaches of 
caste rules at meetings of castemon. They do not send their boys 
to school or take to new pursuits. 


Kflra'tliai's arc returned as numbering 15,877 and as found in all 
largo villages, and occasionally in small villages. Tho Kdnareso call 
them Arors. They hardly differ in appearance from the people of 
the country. A good many have come lately, but most are old 
settlers, and many are unable to speak Mardthi. They claim descent 
from tho Kshatriya king Mahish, who, according to the Mdhdbhdrat, 
ruled from the Godavari to the Tungbhadra. The names in common 
use among men aro Bdln, Govinda, Janba, Rdtna, and Vithobaj and 
among women Gajdi, Oangn, Kashi, Kushi, and Bakhma. They 
ai'O divided into ninoty-aix clans who eat togetlior and intormarry. 
Among tho clans are Bhonsle, Gaykavad, Jddhav, Mdne, Pavdr, 
Shiude, and Yadav, Men add rav and women Mi to their names. 
Their surnames are clan-names. Their main division is into 
Bdrmdshds or twelve parts and Akarmd.shA8 or eleven parts j the 
Akarmdshds aro illegitimate, and are not allowed to marry with the 
Bdrmdshds. Formerly these divisions did not eat together, hut of 
late this restriction has been removed. Most MardthAs live in one- 
storeye j houses, with stone and mud walla and flat roofe Their 
houses are fairly clean and contain copper and brass cooking and 
storing vessels. Some employ servants to work in their fields and 
almost all have domestic animals. They are great eaters, taking 
t wo to three meals a day. Their staple diet is millet bread, a sauce 
of split pulse, and a vegetable. They are fond of sour and pungent 
dishes. They oat flesh except beef pd pork, drink liquor, and use 
narcotics. They have a few special dishes for holidays and marriages. 
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Unlikd iilto poople o{ th^ district prfjpare rico balls sioiled ’^rith■ 

co^Qanat scrapings and molsssos on Gatwsh-ehaitirthi oi* O^npati^s 
in BhddfapaA or July- August. Most of thorn bathe t^aily, 
but only a bathe before eating the first meal of tho day ; and 
most of their ■women bathe only twice a week^ on Sundays &nd 
Tuesdays. The men keep the top-knot, wear the moustache, and - 
some the whiskers, but none the beard. Fixeept a few who have 
taken to the Kdnaroso headscarf, ^they wear the tln*oe-cornered 
turban, waistcloth, shouldercloth, and coat. The women aiTango 
the hair in a braid or in a knot behind the head. They dres'^ iu the 
ordinary robe and the backed bodice. Some of them pass the skirt 
of the robe back between the feet, while others leave it loose. Both 
men and women have tho ordinary omaiiients of the district 
Fighting they say is their hereditary profession. But except a few 
who are in the army, they are almost all husbandmen. They have 
one or two headships in the Bijapur sub-division and one or two in 
Huddebihdl, and a few of them are grain and cloth shopkeepers, but 
they do not hold by any means a high position in respect of wealth, 
honesty, or social position. They rank above Dhangars and bolow 
LingAyats from whom they eat. Their daily life does not differ 
from that of other Kanareso husbandmen, and ^eir women mind 
the house and help tho men in tho field. A family of five spends 
£1 to £1 4s. (Rs. 10-12) a month. A birth costs tlioin 4«. to 
£l (Rs. 2-10), a sou^s wedding £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-200), ami a 
daughtcr^s £1 to £5 (Rs. 10-50). They arc Sindrts in religion, 
their guide being Shankardcharya, tho pontiff of all Sindrt Hindus. 
They are not very zealous members ot tho seci, and worship all 
Hindu deities. Tlicir house deities aro (Janpati, Kodiirling, 
Kbandoba, Mnluidev, Miiruti, Tulja-BhavAni, Vishuii, Vithoba, 
Vyankoba,and Yallamraa. The house gods are worshipped daily and 
dressed food is laid beb)re tbem. They keep almost all Hindu fasts 
and feasts. On Hazara in Aahvin or October-November all weapons 
aro worshipped under the name of shafftmdevta or tho goddess of 
weapons and a goat is sacrificed to them, ^J’hcy occasionally visit 
on pilgrimage the shrines of Ganpati at Vdi in Sdtdm, of Keddrling 
at Kolh&pur, of Khandoba at Jejuri in Pof-ma, of Mahddov at 
Singudpnr in Sdi^ra, of Tulja-Bhavani at Tul;j.ipur in tho Nizamis 
conntiy, of Vithoba at Pandharpur in Hhol ’«f)iir, of V^yanktesh at Shri 
Shall in North Arkot, and of Yallamma at Parasgail in Belgaum. 
They worship village gods and goddesses, and believe in witchcraft 
and soothsaying. 

At tho birth of a child its navel cord is cut and with its mother 
it is bathod in warm water and laid on a bedstead. The mother is 
given dry cocoannt and molasses to chew and is fed with rico and 
clarified batter. On the evening of the fifth the midwife worahinsan 
image of Shatficavvamade by a goldsmith, offers her parsley seeds or 
omva Apium involucratum, orris root or veiAand Iris pseudacorus, a 
marking*nut, and cooked food, and waves a burning lamp before the 
image. She carries this lamp with the offering to her house under 
eover lest some one should see it and the mother and child should 
suffer from illness. On the tenth day the house is plastered witH 
oowdungand tho mothers clothes are washed. On the evening of the 
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day the child is laid in a cradle and named; and Idnspeople 
aiicl frionda are asked to a When a boy is six or twelye montha 

old ilia 1 air is '’-n for tho first time. In the engagement ceremony . 
the boy,^" fa tho r marks tho girl^s brow with red powder and lays 
a socour.Mt before her fathe* - house gods. In the vida or betel- 
packot j^iving, that is the betrothal the boy^s father gives the 
girl a r('bo varyirg in value from 0^. to 10a (Bs»8«5), a bodice* 
cloth worth 1.5/(o as.)^ and ornaments according to Ms means, 
WhojA the girl has put on the clothes her lap is filled with one 
pound of rice^ five half-cocoanuts^ five dry dates^ five botelnuts> 
andTiive pieces of turmeric. Sugar and betel are served and the 
guests go. After the guests leave the boyN father is treated to 
polia or sugar rolly-jiplios. After fixing tho marriage day they 
take the boy to tho girl^s house, or if they are very poor they take 
the girl to the boy^s house. On a lucky day two or three days before 
the wedding day, they rub the boy and the girl with turmeric powder. 
On the marriage day the bride and bridegroom are bathed at their 
homes in a square with a drinking vessel at each corner and a 
thread passed round their nocks, and the bridegroom, dressed in now 
clothes with a sword in liis hand, is led in procession to the girPs 
house. Tho brido^s fatlier gives his intended soii-in-law a suit of 
clothes. Tho brows of the bride and bi*idogroom are decked with 
tinsel chaplets, and they are made to stand on two low stools 
facing each other, A white cloth marked with a turmeric cross is 
held between thorn. Tho Bralmian priest who oflBciates at tho 
ceremony repeats lucky verses or 7nanQald.athalcs and throws grain 
of coloured rice on tho pair at tho end of each verse. The guests 
join in the rice-throwing, Tho priest tells the bride and bridegroom 
to throw rico on each othoi’\s head five times while he repeats 
verses. Tho bride and bridegroom are next seated on an altar 
and their brows are marked with oiled redpowder with grains 
of rice sticking to it. This rubbing of redpowder is called 
*ahej lharno or bed-filling. The bride and bridegroom eat out 
of one bellmetal dish along with some young boys and girls. On 
this day or on the next day a caste feast is given. In* the 
evening tho bride and bridegroom, seated on a horse, go in 

? rooession attended by music to worship the village Mdruti, 
'hey lay betel leaves before the god, and break a cocoanut, and 
go* on to the bridegroom's. At the bridegroom's a eavdahin or 
married woman waves a lamp before them and breaks a cocoanut 
as an offering to evil spirits. Next day the bride returns to 
her fathoir'B, and the guests eat a meal and return to their homes. 
When a Mar&tha girl comes of age, she is seated in a gaily 
dressed frame called mahhar for fourteen days or if her &mily 
is poor for five days. During the first three days she is held 
impure, and no one touches her. On tho fourth day she is bathed 
and allowed to move about the honso. During the%e four days 
her relations bring different sweetmeats for her,"^ andt thow 
of her kinswomen who bring dressed food for her are asked 
to a feast on tho day oa which v^the or marriage 

consummation ceremony takes placa In every monthly sickness 
after this she is held to be impure for three days and during theso^ 
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ifiiree fthe. Km in a shed or yeranda^ outside of the houso. • In 
the sevenijth month of her pregnancy the lap^fillicig ceremony lakes 
place, mien a MarAtha man or v^oman dies tin body laid on 
its back on a bier. The whole body except tho faoo is of'vorad with 
a piece of new white cloth and f* l asil leaf is laid in tlio luonth*. 
Four men carry the bier to the horning ground, tho son or in his 
absence the n©X:t of kin walking in front vntJi a fire-pot hanging 
from his band. After the body has been burnt to ashes, the funer^ 
party bathe and return home. Mombei's of the doceaaod'a family 
stock are impure for ten days. On the third day the bones and ashes 
are gathered and thrown into a river or pond, and tho ground wnore 
the dead body was burnt is swept clean and sprinkled with cow's 
nrine. On this spot a atone is washed, bow||d down to, and offered 
three wheaten balls, a little milk, and a little water. The moiirpors 
go and sit at a distance till a crow touches the balls when they 
return home. On tho tenth, they prepare rice balls, lay them in 
a garden, and wait till a crow touches them. On the twelfth they 
feast tho funeral party. Others are asked but they do not come. 
They worship the spirits of the dead every year in the Spirits' 
Foi’tnight in Bhddrapad or August -September. Girls are married 
before twelve. Widow marriage is forbidden lyit is occasiounlly 
practised. Polygamy is allowed and prfietiscd, and polyandry is 
unknown. As a community they are bound together by a strong 
caste feeling. Their social disputes are settled at mootings of casto- 
nieii whose decisions art? obeyed und(?r pain of loss of casto. A few 
scud their boys and still fewer send their girls to school. As a 
class they are steady and fairly prosperous. 

Ma^rwa'ris are retumod as numbering 23o and as found all 
over tho district except in BAgevadi and Indi. They are immigrants 
from MArwrir. Tho naines in common uso among men aio JetliAji, 
Kasturehand, KamlAl, IlAmratan, and Sunijnuill; and among 
womon, Chimni, Gauga, Jamna, Kushi, Pdrvati, and Rukhinini. 
Their surnames are A'garvala, Bagati, BajArji, Battad, Kankani, 
Mitri, Memdad, PirAdJi, and Rati. Persons bearing tho same 
Burnainea cannot intermarry. Their home tongue is MarwAri, and 
their family god is BAlAji otherwise called Vyunkatesh of Tirupati. 
They are dark and strong with well-cut features, tho womon 
being shorter and fairer than the men. * They live in ono or two 
storeyed houses with mud or stone walls and tiled or thatched roofs. 
They keep servants and own cattle. They are good cooks and 
. temperate eaters, and their staple food is wheat bread, split pulse, 
and vegetables/ with sugar, milk, and clarified butter. They 
do not use animal food nor drink liquor and their special holiday 
dishes are sweetmeats which they buy of local shopkeepers. As a 
class they are sober, hardworking, stingy, exacting, and unscrupulous. 
They are retail oil-sellers, grocers, cioth-merenants, corn-dealers, 
moneylenders, and farmers and seiwants. Their business yeair 
begins either from the first of Chaifra or March -April, tho fifth of 
Shrdvan or July- August, or the first of Kdrtik ov October r 
November. On the first of KdHik they close their old accounts and 
opeu new books. The poor among them serve their rich relations 
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OB f joks or clerks on monthly salaries of 4«. to £1 (IU*2-10); 
they are in course of time admitted to partnership. In spite' of 
spending lar^e sums in maiTlages, the ti-aders ns a class are fairly 
off. They work from morning to evening with a short interval at 
noon l’<‘r food and rest, and close their shops on sun and moon 
eclipse day^ The la^idholacrs said not to bo well off. A, 
family of live spends .£1 lOfl^, to £3 (I is. 15 -30) a month on food; 
a Jionse costa fo io £20 (Rs*50-200) to build, and £2 10^. to £4 
(Ks. 25 * 10) a year to rent ; a* birth costs £2 to £3 (Rs. 20-30), a 
marpage £50 to £100 (Rs. 500- 1000), and a death £10 to £100 
(Rs. 100 - 1000). They rank below Brdhmans and above Kunbis 
though the local trading classes look down on them. They are 
religions, worshipping^^ their family god BAldji or Vyankatesh of 
Tin^pati, and offering prayers to the local gods and goddesses. Their 
principal holidays are Rdni-navayni in March -April, Gohdashtami 
in July- August, and in Septomher-October; and they fast 
t on lunar eleventlis or ekddashis, and Shiv's Night or Shioaraira 
in February. 'J'lioy make pilgrimages to Benares, Pandharpur in 
Sholdpur, and Rdmesbvar. They are Vaishnavs by sect. They have 
great roverciioo for Brahir»ans and ask Marwar or in thedr absence 
local Brahmans to officiaio at their raarriagos and deaths. They 
say they do not believe iu witchcraft or evil spirits, but liavo great 
faith in soothsaying. They do not bathe a new-born child until a 
lucky day comes, when they call and feast their friends and relations 
and have iho rhild’KS name chosen by their Brahman priest, Tho 
inothor^s term of impurity lasts nine days, and she keeps her room 
for a fortnight to two mouths. The child and mother are purified 
on the tenth and the child is named on the twelfth day. Girls aro 
married between ton and fifteen, and boys between fifteen and 
twenty-five. When the parents agree to tho marriage, tho boy 
gives 2^. (Ro. 1) to tho girPs priest in token of betrothal. On 
a lucky day the bridegroom visits the bridc^s with music and 
friends, and halls at a well furnished house in the neighbourhood. 
Tho couple are together rubbed with turmeric paste by the women 
of tho brido^s house, but tho bride alone is bathed, while the 
bridogrooiu is made to touch the porch before her house and enter 
it. In tho porch they are seated face to face on cushions. The 
priest puts a betelout and a silver coin in the bride's left hand and 
covers her hand with the bridegroom's right hand, A piece of cloth 
is thrown over both, and tbey walk round a kofn or sacred fire lit by 
tho BrdUuian priest who repeats lucky verses and throws rice over 
thorn amidst the greetings of the marriage mests on both sides. 
Tho lucky necklace or manqahHtra is festenea to the bride’s neck, 
and, escorted by tho married women of tho bride’s family, the 
couple go to the bridegroom’s. All are seated, packets of sugar 
are handed among the women guests, and 2s. (Ro. 1) are pnt in tho 
bride’s hands. The bride with her company returns home, and the 
bridegroom follows iu tho evening. He spends three days with his 
wife during each of which he is feasted. On the fourth the ceremony 
of receiving presents from and of making presents to the bride is 
performed and the bridegroom takes the bride to his home. When 
a girl comes of age, she sits apart for three days and then joins 
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Bw hus'batid withoat any special oorbinony. They bum their 4!.e«4 
ati4 monm them ten days. The ashes or the dead are gath.erod on . 
thc^ Aird d^y after death and from the first to the tenth day a 
Bghi is kept burning bn the dpt>fc where the dead breathed his last. 
From the third to the eleventh erc'ws are fed every day before ^he 
xhoming and on the r.^hin and nintH balls of* boiled rice 
buri^ in the burning ground in the name of the dead.* The 
kinsmen of the dead purify themselves on tho twelfth and foejji 
Br&hmans. At the end of the first, sixth, and twelfth months, the 
son or other chief mourner presents Brahmans with uncoaked 
provisions and a metal pot fillcMl with water in the name of the 
dead. On the doath-day he holds a yearly anniversary or shriddhy 
and another mind-rite on the lunar day corres^nding to the death day 
in the MahMaya Paksh or All Souls^ Fortnight in dark Bhddrapad 
or August-September. There have been no recent changes in their 
practices or beliefs. Early marriages and polygamy are allowed 
and practised, widow-marriage is forbidden on pain of loss of 
caste, and polyandry is unknown. They have a caste council and 
settle social disputes at meetings of adult castemen. They ore 
accountable, to tne Bhdi^bhdt or brother-bard of their own caste 
who is the deputy of their headman in Mdrw4r« The hhdt keeps 
a register of all MitrwAr VAni families, a record of tho chief 
details of their family history, and occasionally visits them to gather 
yearly tribute from his castemen. They send their boys to school 
and are fairly off. 

Meda'rSy or Basket-makers, are returned as numbering 283. 
They ore found only in towns and large villagos such as Served and 
BilgL They ap|>ear to be the .same people as the Buruda or basket* 
makers of the Mardtha country. But unlike tho Buruds, though 
low, they are cousidored pure. Tlio names in common use among 
men are Ishvardppa, Malldppa, Ndgdppa, Nuranddppa, Ratnappa, 
and YalUppa ; and among women Basavva, Dydtnawa, Gatigavvn, 
Gauramma, Hanmamrna, Ndgamma, and Yallamma. They have no 
family stocks, but arc divided into several families, each with a 
separate name. Their commonest surnames are Chendanigoru, 
Padsoru, Pdogeru, Sdliinkyavra, and Pevrern; persons bearing tho 
same surname may not intermarry. They speak Kdnarese and there 
is nothing remarkable in their appearance* or dress, ITioy Hvorin 
ordinary one-storeyed houses with stone and mud walls and flat 
roofs. They have little furniture, their house goods being c^artlion 
vesselaand a few omits. Their ordinary food is millet, split pulse, 
and vegetables. Thov eat fish and flesh except beef ahd pork, 
and drink liqaor wnenever they can afford it and always on 
holidays; also some use opium and Indian hemp. They are 
totoderate eaters and bad cooks, their chief dishes being rice boiled 
and strained, polis or sugar roily-polies, hadhua or sugar damplingB> 
and ahet^ayoB or vermicelli are occasionally made. They kill goate 
in honour of their Hous^ gods, on Mdmavmi, that is the day befonS 
Daaara in Ashvm or September ^October, and at the end of 
4narriages. As a ola^ (hejr are, brd^j|y;, go^natured, thrifty, and 
hardworking, bat dirW*. Th^ make bamboo basitets, 

iHiiinowiag baskets^ mefea# wpi fiowar^baaketo^ ailk^oleaning 
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machines, and caskefcs. A few of them are husbandmen. The 
bamboos used in their work are brought from Huliyai m K^ara; 
For ^ cartload of bamboos 2«. (He. 1) are paid as catting chaT|^> 
and 4«.‘(Rs;2) to the forest department. Bamboos are also sold at , 
£r 10«. (Rs, 1 5) the himdred. Winnowing baskets are sold at 
(1 a.) each, •and sieves at |d. to '6d, ;*i-2 ns.). Mats sell at9<i» to la* 
(6*8 *as.), and blow-pipes or hollow bamboo pieces a foot long at 
Id. ( J a ). Fans, caskets, and ot^cr fancy articles fetch different prices 
according to tlie taste and ornamont. A man and a woman together 
make five to six sieves and seven to eight winnowing baskets in a 
day. Their women help in their calling os well as by working in the 
fields. They make these articles to order as well as for sale. Some 
of them are day labowrors. Their trade does not make them rich* 
but keeps them from want. A few add to their income by selling 
dairy produce. They always find work but the return is smalL 
As they have to invest little or no capital, tliey rarely suffer 
.fi^m a failure in trade. As their incomes are almost all spent 
they are forced to borrow to meet marriage 
expenses. Tiiey nt a half to one and a half per cent 

, a month. When a BuruuDOrmwr,‘K^ finds how many 

working hands are in the borrower’s family ; ffiTO wrer the number 
of working hands the more he will advance. Tht^vijed^trs are 
Brd,hmanica1 Hindus, never wearing the linff and having ^ 

do with Jangams. Like other low Brithmanical castes they are not 
careful to keep the rules of their religion. Their chief divinity is 
Hulsingrdy of Gobar near Kulburga They are not married by 
Brdhraaas, but by a married or savdshin woman of their own caste, 
who is chosen by a Brahman before each marriage. One drinking 
pot and two lamps are used. The priestess ties the luck-giving 
necklace or mangalsuira round the girFs neck and the marriage is 
over. Mcd&rs bury their dead and hold the divas or memorial day 
on the thirteenth. Their great teacher or guru is a V&der or priestly 
Knrubar of Gohar near Kulburga. He seems seldom to visit 
Bijdpur. They have no headman and appoint a council or panch to 
settle disputes. 

Mudlia'rSf literally south-east men, also called Kongis, are 
returned as numbering 180. They are found chiefly in Bagevlidi. 
They are said to have come from Madras. The names in common use 
nmongmon are Arunjalam, NamashivAy, N4rdyansv4mi, ParmAlsyya, 
Kahgayya, Somling, Subrdy, Suudaram, and Varadraj ; and 
Among women Almelamma, Chinamma, Dhankotiamma, Kuppamma, 
Lachamma, SundaramTna,andTayanima. Their surnames are Halvekar, 
Potti, and ValUlkar. ITiese are calling names and are not taken into 
account ^n settling matches. Persons belonging to the same dans 
interraaiTy . Their home tongue is Tamil or Arvi and their family gods 
are Shri-Vyankatraman, Vithoba, Shri-Ranganath, and Chidamhor, 
whose shrines are at Vyankatgiri, Pandharpur, Seringapatam in 
Maisur, and Chennapattan. They ore divided into Kongis and Noidus 
or Kavres and Vall&lars, who eat together but do not intermarry* 
Except that they are darker, they differ little from other natives of 
the district. Indoors they speiuc Arvi or Tamil, and out of doors 
Jtfarfthi^EA&arese^orE^ XlieyUveinQno-storejedtenmco^ 
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ltN>fed lionaes with mod or stooe walk^ Their furniture incJflde® 
earthen and metal lamps and wooden boxes^ and they keep 

oattle, borsesi goats, sheop, and dogs. The rich have servants. 
They are good cooks and are fond of pungent and sour disheSf Their 
ordinary diet inoludes wheat or millet bread, pulse, rice, and 
vegetables, the cost of each man's keep varying from^Sd. to 
(2 - 3 as,) a day. On ordinury days they are not particular •about 
bathing, but both men and women bathe on Saturdays, the men 
before cooking and the women before taking their inof'ls* On 
holidays, and at births, girls* coming of ago, marriages, and de||ths, 
they prepare e{)ecial dishes such as cakes and sweetmeats, 
but they have no rule about preparing particular dishes on 
jmrticular occasions. They oat fish, rauttont and fowls and drink 
liquor, especially on the ninth of the Dasara holidays. fcSorae also 
use hemp-flowers, opium, and other intoxicating drugs. Men wear 
the waistcloth, the shonldercloth, the jacket or coat, the headscarf^ 
handkerchief, and shoes. The holiday and Saturday dress is a 
little more costly. A woman^s every-day dress is a short-sleeved 
and backed bodice, and a black, red, green, or yellow robe worn 
without passing the skirt between the feet. The men shave the head 
leaving the topknot and the face except the moustaghe and eyebrows ; 
and the women comb and tie their hair into a back knot. They are tidy 
in their dross. The favourite colour among men is white and among 
women red or black. 'J'hey use either European or xiaiive fabrics. 
The well-to-do keep a store of good clothes for special occasions 
and the poor use thoir ordinary dress carefully washed. Men 
women and children work from morning to evening, Saturday being 
their busiest day. Th(}ir houses cost £:J0 to £100 (Ks, 200- 1000) 
to build, their liou.se goods aro worth £2 10s. to £10 (Rs. 25-100), 
and the ordinary monthly cxpniHos of a family of liv (3 are between £1 
to£l (Ks. 10-12). They are very religious. They honour Brdlimans 
who are their family priests, and the objects of their specnal devotion 
are Chidambar, Ganosh, P4ndurang, and Shri-Vyaiikatesh. 'J'hey go 
on pilgrimage to Tirupaii and PauJhiirpur. 'Pheir liolidays are the 
Hindu New Year's Day in March -April, Ndij-pnnekmi in July - 
August, Qaneah^chxniurthi in August- beptr., Damra and Divdli 
in September- October, Makar Saiikraman in January, and Holi 
in February- Marelu Their chief festivals taro Vhvdii in Octobojr- 
November and Makar Sankraman in January ; and tlicir fast days are 
Shivrdtra in February, Ash, ddhi ekddashi in June -July and KdrWci 
ekddashi in October-November. Both men and women wear gold 
and silver ornaments. They are orderly, clean, hardworking, and 
thrifty. Their chief calling is potty trade, and the women help the 
men in their work. Some trade with their own capital andtsome on 
borrowed funds. Their calling is well paid, steady, and improving ; 
though most borrow to meet their expenses, They rank 
with the Hudlidi^a of Madras, below Eoiotis, GujoriLt Vdnisj 
Inbgdyats, and other traders. They take food from no caste 
except Br&hmans. They say they have a religious guide, but 
ai*© not able to tell where he lives or what are his powers. They 
offer camphor, dry dates, incense, molasses, and sugar to the village 
gods on holidays, and cooked foo4 in addition on Saturdays. 
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TlKfy* haro house images ,of their family god$ which are eithesp 
o{ stoue, of gold, or of oilver, and they believe in eobthsayera 
particularly in BrAhn^jm mediums. They assert that they have no 
faith in- witchcraft or in ghosts. They do not regnlarly observe any 
of the sixtcon Brdhrnan sacrarneni-s. During the first two daysaft^ 
ft birth neither the child nur the mother is given any food except a 
doco(rtion of long-popper Piper longum. On the third day they 
cook together ])ulse vegetables and rice and give it to the 
njothor. This diet is continnocl until the eleventh day. Prom the 
sev(jinth to the eleventh the mother is daily bathed in warm water 
in which nm leaves and the leaves of other trees are boiled. The 
child is bathed in simple warm #ater from the third day. On the 
seventh or ninth day tlfeey worship Sliatikavva, break a cocoanut, and 
offer it to her. After this at a lucky time they lay the child in the 
cradle. Poor women remain in the lying-in room for a fortnight, 
middle-class women for two months, and rich women for three 
months. Before the ond of the third month they shave the heads both 
of boys and girls, either at home or at Shri-Vyankatgiri, or any other 
place whore they have vowed to shave the child. They toariy their 
girls either before or after they come of age and their boys after 
sixteen. When p* match is proposed the bridogroom^s people go 
to the bride's with a new robe, a piece of bodicecloth, a cocoanut, 
two and four-iifths pounds of sugar, ten plantains, betel, flowws, 
sandalwood paste, and such gold or silver ornaments as they can 
afford. Tliey are accorapanie<l by friends, the family priest, and 
neighbours. Tlio priests repeat sacred verses, clothe the girl in 
a new robe, and put the cocoanut, rice, plantains, betel, and bodice- 
cloth in her hip. Betel is served, the boy's father is feasted, 
and they return homo the next day. After a time the day for 
holding the marriage is fixed and the house is cowdunged and 
ornamented with paintings ; and either the bridegroom’s party goes 
to the bride or the bride goes to the bridegroom's. When the party 
draws near tho village boundary, it is led in procession to the 
house. Tho bridegroom is first rubbed with turmeric paste by 
women of the bride's house and then the bride is rubbed. They 
are again rubbed with turmeric paste and bathed in the evening. 
This IS done either three or five times after which both the bride 
and the bridegroom are again bathed and dressed iu new clothes. 
On the floor of tho marriage booth in front of the house they spread 
rice and on the rice a mat, and seat the bridegroom on the right and 
the bride on the loft. Close to the seat are sot two new earthen 
pots, two smaller pots, and nine still smaller which together cost. 
2«. 6d. (Rs. 1^), Those are filled with msi or sprouted rice. A. 
varvanta or spice-pestle is rubbed with turmeric paste and a box 
containing an image of Ganosb is brought out and worshipped* 
The bride and bridegroom bow before the god. Milk and sngar are 
boiled together before the pair and offered to the gods, the . priest 
places the lucky necklace on a cooDanat, and it is touched oert^ 
persons of the company. Then the pai^nts of the brideand bndegroom 
and the bride and bridegroom taltfif in their hands the nine smaller 
j^ts, the spice-pestle or mrvant^ and a lighted lamp, and walk 
live times round the booth j at the end ^ the fifth rohnd the 
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dropped on the grpnrid, thp bride rests her fooi; on it* 
laid the bridegroom draws her foot off it » Then the couplo rotarn 
to the marriage altar and sit* The family ^jriesfc kindles a sacred 
fire and distributes red rice, and ties a cotton thread with pieces of 
tertneric .to the . right hands of tho bride and bridegroom- The 
priests who attend recite Sanskrit verses niid lay five handfuls of rice 
in front of the pair j each of the gnesta lays threo handfuls of rice in 
^ front of the pair ; and all throw coloured rice over the pair’s heads. 
The pair then walk throe times roiincT the marriago altar and go into 
the houae where they are sealed on a country blanket and are Kjven 
milk, sugar^ and plantains. When this is over tho guests and tho 
bride and bridegroom are feasted on rico, curry, cakes, and swoet-^ 
meats. A sacred fire is afterwards kindled, ^he kankans or wristlets 
are taken from tho hands of tho pair^ and sugar is dropped into their 
mouths. The bride and bridegroom throw red water on each other 
and on all present, and are then taken into the house and bathed. 
Afterwards all the people, with the sprouted corn in the pots and 
with tho remains of the sacred fire or han, go iio a river, and break 
a cocoanut, offer it to the river, throw all the things into the river, 
bathe, and go home. On their return dinner is served. After dinner 
clothes are presented to the couple, and tho bjjdegrooin and his 
party return to their place. If the girl is a minor she is left with 
her parents ; if she is grown up tho puberty ceremony is performed 
as part of the marriage ceremony and she goes back with her 
husband to his house. After the third month of pregnancy they 
pi'ovido the woman with anything she may have a craving for, 
boUoving that if she is not satisiicu the child will sufler from sore 
Betweou the fifth and seventh month hor parents ask tho 
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girl to their house and treat her to a variety of dishes; after this 
she is also treated by relations and friends. 

With the first sign of death they |)oiir into the patient's month 
water in which a tuUi leaf has been dipped, break a c<x5oanut, burn 
camphor, and rub sandalwood paste and cowdung ashes on tho brow. 
Soon after death they put betel in tho mouth and tie together the 
thumbs and great toes. If tho family is rich a canopied chair called 
vimdrv is made ready, and if they are poor a bier or mdf/i. When tho 
bier or chair ia ready tho body is brought out of tho bouse, rubbed 
over with oil, and then dusted with Mkakc} powdcjr to take off the 
oil and bathed. The head is left bare and the rest of tho body ia 
draped with a small robe and covered with a shroud. Tho brow ia 
rubbed with saudal paste and cowdung ashes and the body is tied ou 
the bier and covered with flowers. All present throw rico •on it and 

K that the soul may remain in heaven. The son or other next of 
3atbes and walks before the body carrying a fire-pot. Ou reaching 
the burning ground the funeral party make ready tho pile, lay tho 
body on it, and burn it to ashes. Those who accompanied tho body 
bathe md go to the house of mourning with the chief mourner. In 
V the house the spot where the spirit left the body is cowdunged and 
a lighted lamp is placed on it. They bow to the lamp and go honae. 
On the third day tboy gather the ashes and boiies and throw them 
" into water. Afterwaras Oocoannt milk roasted rice and gram arc 
offered to the spirit of the dead on the spot where tho corpse was 
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and tfeen distribotod ic any lower clas« people who may 
af/ the bnrning ground. Wlion this is done they bathe and go borne*. 
Betel is served and tbo gne'^tn withdraw. Friends, kinspeople, and 
the iTi mates of the honso or mourning dine together. On the fifth 
day they prepare the dishes oi .M -h the deceased was fondest and 
leave thorn at the burning ground. I'Viends and kinspeoplo also 
offer #favonfite dishes from the fifth to the fifteenth* On the 
sixteenth, accomf)aTiiu(i by the family priest, they go with coooanutSi 
ria\ milk, sugnr, vegetables, clarified butter, and camphor, incense, 
and molassejs eithor to the hank of a riv'er or the edge of a grove, and 
per torm the obsequios and offer rice-balls to crows. If the crows do 
not touch the idce-balla they leave them atid go away. The relations 
bathe and go to the cbi||^ mourner, present him with clothes, lead him 
to the village temple, and bring him homo in procession accompanied 
with music. The communily is feasted and provision.^ and money 
are given to priests. On the seventeenth the house is cowdunged 
and the family priest purifies it by reading sacred verses, and the house 
people rub thcms(*lv(‘8 with oil, bathe in warm water, and dine with 
relations on broad rice and sweetmeats. At the end of the month the 
son performs Iho month ceremony. They also perform a coroinony 
^on the death-day and some keep the corresponding lunar day in tho 
Xlr’StJnt^s Foptttigiit , Polygamy is common, widow-marriage is not 
allowed, and j>olyandry is unknown. They .settle social disputes at 
meetings of adult casteinon under an hereditary headman. Those 
who refuse to obey the decision of the council arc put out of caste. 
Tim headman has authority over the whole community. They send 
their boys and .some of them send their girls to school. Tho girls are 
kept at school till they are twelve, and the boys till they can read 
and WTite Marathi and work easy sums. They are a prosperous class 
and seldom take to new pursuits. 

Mush tigers or Chhetris are returned as numbering 725, and 
as found all over tho district, especially in Bagalkot. The names 
in comuiou use among men arc Bhiraappa, Hanmayya, LakshamAppa, 
Rainayya, Itangnppa, and Tiniappa; and among women, Bdlavva, 
DyAmavva, Girevva, Ilanmavva, Malavva, and RAyavva. The men 
generally add mmhiUjer or chhciH to their names. They have na 
surnames or family -stock names, but persons known to belong to the 
same family do not iutermaiTy. Their home tongue is KAnarese 
and their family gods and goddesses are KAlamma, Maruti, 
Vyankati*aman of Tirupati, and Yallamma. As a rule they are 
iniddle-si?.ed, muscular, and strong, with round faces and Well-cut 
foature»s. • They live in one-storeyed flat-roofed houses with walls of 
stone or luvid. They are great eaters and poor cooks and are 
proverbially fond of sour and hot dishes. Their staple food includes 
Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, and their special holiday 
dishes include wheat cakes rolled round boiled pulse and molasses, 
sweet gruel or khir, and vermicelli. They use all kinds of animal 
food except beef and pork and drink country liquor and hemp-^water 
or biyi ntf. Their chief days for eating meat and drinking liquor are 
the death-days of the family dead, Dasara in October, and the 
tenth day of the Musalmdn Muharram. The men wear a waistcloth 
w knee-breeches, a shouldercloth, and a headscarf ; and the women 
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a bodii^ and a ro^)e witlinat passing the skirt back between the feot. 
They tie their hair into a knot at the back of the head and cover 
their head with one end of the robe. Aw a class they are sober, hard- 
working, thrifty, and orderly, but di^iy. Their chief and hereditary 
eallingis husbandry and some als« v^ork as labourers and cart*driv6ra. 
They are successful husband ii * *11 but poor gardeners. Xhoy eke oat 
Iheir field profits by the dale o£ dairy produce, but as a cla'^ja are 
poor and debt-burdened. They ranl^ below Marathds and Adibanji'- 
gers, and above the impure classes. They work from morning to 
evening in the field with a short rest at noon, return at sunset, ^nd 
go to sleep soon after supper. The women mind the house and 
help the men in the field. Their slack time is during the hot months, 
March to Jane. All the year round they rest on Mondays, and on 
the Jyeshth or June full-moon. A family of five spends £1 iff, 
(Bs. l2) a month on food. A house coats £5 to £20 (Us. 50 -200) to 
build, and 6^?. to 12.-?. (Rs.S-fi) a year to rent. A birth costs lOj?. 
to £l (Rs.o-lO), a marriage £5 to £7 lOs, {Rs. 50-75), and a death 
12s. to £1 (Rs. 6-10). They worship their family gods Kdlainma, 
M^ruti. Shri-Vyankatesh, and Yallamraa among other Brnhm&nio 
and local gods, and keep the usual Br^hmanic and local Hindu fasts 
and feasts. * 'They ask Brahmans to officiate at thoir ceromonios, and 
after a birth or death ask Osthams to purify them with tvlsi water. 
They call three men to attend their niarringes, a Bnihman, the 
katthiani or caste lieadman, and an Ostliam. They make pilgrimages 
to the shrines of their family gods and visit local fairs held in honour 
of Hindu or Muliatnraadan saints. Husbandmen keep two special 
holidays, the full-moon of At^hvin or Sepl ember- October and 
Bahtddishtanti or the dark eighth of Afdrgashiiffh or November- 
December. They fast 011 all ekddafthlf< or lunar elevenths, on 
Gokuhuhtami hi July- August, and on Shi v^s Night or Shivrdtm 
in February which is kept as a fast by people* of both sexes and 
of all ages. Their religious teacher is an Oshtara. 'fhey believo 
in soothsaying and ovil spirits. Early marriage, widow -marriage, 
and polygtiruy are practised, and polyandry is unknown. On 
the fifth day after the birth of a child the goddess Sbatikavva or 
Satvdi is worshipped, a goat is sa(?rificcd to her, and frionds and 
kiuspeople are treated to a dinner. I'he mother's term of impurity 
lasts twelve days. On the thirteenth tho mother and child are 
bathed and purified, the house is cowdiinged, and tho child is 
cradled. The mother keeps her room a fortnight to twenty days. 
When this is over, she visits the temple of tho village Mdruti and 
follows her usual bouse duties. The child^s hair is clipped •before it 
is a year old, the maternal uncle cutting part of it and presenting 
the child with a blanket, a pair of shoes, a whistle, and a coat. 
Boys are married between fifteen and twenty-five and girls between 
oignt and twenty. At the engagement or marriage-fixing ceremony 
a party comes from the boy^s to the girFs. The girl is dre.ssed in 
ja tube presented to her by the boy and her lap is filled with rice, 
and a cocoanut, plantains, and betelnuts and leaves. Betel leaves 
and nuts are handed among the guests and the men from the 
bridegroom's house withdraw. On the hdshtagi or betrothal the 
girl wears another robe given by the bridegroom with, ornaments 
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an<I a bofUco^and, boforo*the house godsj her lap ia filled rice* 
and five kiuds of fruit. A u .y or two befpre the mamem the go^ 
pleasing or dpv-kdrya is p'.^rformed in front of both houses and 
attended by friends and relati^ .3 and her parents take the girl 
tM bridegroom's village. The gill s party is lodged ata house close 
to the boy's and on tlio same day is treated tb a dinner at the 
bridle’s. At the bride's house five married women mb the couple 
with turmeric paste. In the njorning with the help of the men five 
married women build a booth. At noon caste- people are feasted and 
bofere sunset the bride's kinswomen bring pots from the potter. 
A square called aurgi with an earthen jK>t at each corner is made 
ready, a thread is passed round the nocks of the pots, the couple 
and their mothers are seated in the square, and they are bathed in 
warm water. The thread which was passed round tho pot necks is 
twisted into four separate cords and tied round the wrists of the 
couple and their mothers. Lights are waved round them to guard 
them from tho evil eye and other evil influences and they bow before 
the bride's family gods, come out, and fall prostrate in tho booth. On 
the third or maiTiage day, tho bridegroom's kinswomen ask the bride 
to accompany the bridt^groom to Lis house. Tho bride agrees aud^ 
starts followed by a married man carrying an earthen pot called aurgi 
hhim or tho square earth-offering holding vermicelli, rico, and raw 
sugar, and a married woman with an earthen vessel filled w;ith water on 
her head. At tho bridegroom's tho man is proaontod %vith a turban and 
the woman with a bodice and the couple are received by the boy's 
household. Sweetmeats and water are laid before the family gods, 
the hands and feet of the couple are washed with the water, ana 
they are fed wdth the sweetmeats along with ten married women, 
five from each house. Tho marriage party visits the shrine of tho 
local Martiti and the bridegroom and bride are dressed in rich 
clothes and docked with ornaments. At a lucky hour they are made 
to stand in tho bootli face to face on low stools covered with millet and 
five copper coins and separatetl by a curtain whoso centre is marked 
with a red «Taiu cross or svastik which they call nandi and say it is the 

g oddess of good fortune. Threads are tied round the wrist of tho 
ride and bridegroom, and, at tho lucky moment, the priest throws 
rod rice over them and fastens the lucky necklace round the bride's 
nock. Betel leaves and nuts are handed to the guests and money 
to tho Brahmans. The hems of the couple's garments are knotted 
together, and they bow to the family gods and elders. Ne^ comes 
tho Bhnma Jevan or earth-offering feast when the couple with five 
married women on each side feast on cakes, rice, and clarified 
butter brought in equal quantities from the two honses. Friends and 
relations are feasted at the bridegroom's and the couple are rubbed 
with turmeric and made to splash each other with turmeric water. The 
ceremony ends with presents of clothes made by the relations of the 
couple. They are then seated on a buUdek, taken to H&rdtii before 
whom they break a coooanut and return home. Lastly' they both 
play at hide and seek. The girl is formally handed by her parent 
to the care of the brideg^m's mother*^ brims relatiods 
{Wtam home hud the wedding ceremonies are over. When a giri 
il^omoB of age she sits apart for three days^ is bathed the fonrihj 
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; tod oii some lucky day witliin the nox^ fortni^^ht a Inp-fillinf? or 
gArbhddkiin ceremouy i» performed. A ^’ter death the body is bathed, 
set close to a wall, ami tied in a sittinj;- position to a peg ^xed in the 
It hi wrapped in a blanket laul oh a bior, and taken by ft^ur 
^ mdii to the btirmng ground, wheiv^ the pile is prepared, and the body 
set on it and burnt. VVboa the pile is nearly oon5umed^ the 
chief mourner walks three times round it with an earthen pot on his 
shoulder, pierces three holes in the •i>ot, throws the pot ovor his 
shoulder, and beats hia mouth with the buck of his right hand. Gifts 
are given to Brdhmans, and the MhAr, who is calh'd the son ofHhe 
soil, is given sornothing as the prko of the hind wliich was used for 
the pyre. On the third day tin; ashes of the dead art? gatheretl and 
thrown into wator. On the tiftlw the chief dlournor worships throe 
stones in the name of tho dead, and offers them boiled rice without 
looking to see whether or not it is touched by a crow. On the 
eloventh day the friends and relations are treated to a rich feast of 
boiled mutton and wheat cakes. A month after tho death 
goats are killed and caato-pe.ople are hiasted. The anniversary or 
death-day mind-feast at tho end of the year is optional. They are 
bound together by a strong caste fooling and settle social disputes 
at meetings of adult oastemeti iiiidor the hcrodftary hoadrwau or 
haitimani, whoso opinion carries great weight in all caste matters. 
Any one who fails to accept the headman’s decision is put out of 
casio. Breaches of rules liro puiiiahtMl hy a fine wliicji g('nerally 
takes tho form of a cast(? I'oast. Some send their boys to school, 
bat most are illiterate. As a class they arc badly off. 

OshtaxUS are returned as numbering sixty-t wo. JTlioy arc found 
ill small uutubers in liadaini. Huiigund, and Bijitpur, Tlie}'' semn 
to have come inlo the district from Tclangau for trade }>urpoHos. 
The names ill common use among men are Jjaksbiyya, Rdmayya, 
SKenayya, Tiiuayya, Tirangalayya, Tirpalayya, and Yotrdjayya; 
and among women, Alinelaniuia, Krishnamina, Mangahtinma, 
Narsinhamma, Nanchiramma, Ibingamina, Sitamma, Tulasaunna, and 
yallamma. Ayifa is added to men’s names and nmtm to women’s. 
They have no surnamos and all arc of tho Partishar family stock. 
They are degraded Tolugu Brtomans and wear neither tho sacred 
thread nor the top-knot. Their family go j is Vyankatramau or 
Hammir Manto of Tirupati. They have two divisions, Karnbofu 
Qshtams and S:it4n Oehtams. All Bijapur Oshtfuns are Nambovu 
and they neither cat nor marry with Bd.tslns. They are dark, 
strong, middle-sized, and well-made with long thick face Jiair and 
a dull expression. Their homo tongue is Tcluga and they speak 
]|^dnarei^ abroad. They live in one-storeyed houses with es^rth and 
stone walls and thatched roofs, and their house goods in elude 
low atbols and metal or earthen vessels. They employ no house 
.:to’vaol‘'8 but keep cattle and pets. They are modorfite eaters and 
\blid cooks. They are fond' of spur and hot dishes, and their staple 
tbod iacludea rice, millet bre^, pulse, and vegetables. Before they 
tako their morning meals, they bathe and mark their brow witia 
the iripmdra or three lines, three upright lines, two side tines ol 
whiter and a central red line. They keep a Shdligram or ypand black 
» 871-18 . 
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atoue representing Vishnu tod an image of M4ruti in the house audi 
offer them sandal paste, flowers, and frankincense, with food oooked 
in the house, When they sit tboir food they sprinkle a. circle of 
wafertr r»>uud their ])lato, throw pinches of food to Yam the md 
of death and his ofBcora, sip some water iu the namo of jaiha^w^i 
the iiT;e that burns in the stomach, again swallow six pinches of 
food in honour of the flro airs that live in the body and of Brahma 
tho spiritual ossunco, and then eat. They eatpoii^ or cakes rolled 
ronncl inolassos on Ndg-panchami in August and vermicelli or 
shex^ya onlHvdli in September- October and on Now Yearns Day 
in March- April. The use of animal food and of liquor is forbidden 
on pain of loss of caste. They shave the besKl and the face, biat 
spare the moustache Antrary to the strict Telngu practice. The 
Wofneh plait tho hair into braids and tie them into a toot 
the right ear. They neither use 

a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a coat, a shirt or hanrft, a headscarf, and 
a pair of sandals. 'J'ho women wear the full Mar^tha Brfthman robe 
whh the skirt passed back between the feet and a bodice with a back 
and short sleeves. Both men and women have a store of clothes 
for special corouionica. The ornaments worn by men are the 
earrings called hhfkhdlift, the wristlets called JcaddsjBnA the necklace 
called kanthi. Women wear the lucky necklace, armlets called 
vdkiti, and a number of rings on the finders and toes. As a class 
they are dirty, hardworking, honest, orderly, thrifty, and hospitable. 
Begging WHS their original calling but some have taken to husbandry 
and others arc priests of Mushtigers and Dandingddsars. Some 
work as labourqrs and some are skilful husbandmen. The women 
mind the house, bog through tho village when they have leisure, 
and sell whetstones and needles. The women in a husbandman's 
family help tho men in the fleld and sell dairy produce. They find 
much work in the fair season and little work during the rainy 
months. H'hcy rest on their ancestors' death days. They are 
fairly off but have to borrow money for marriage and other charges 
at ei:v to eighteen per cent interest. They rank with none of 
the local castes as they take food from no one, from Brahmans to 
Mhitrs. There have been no recent changes in their practice or 
beliefs. A family of five usually spends £1 to £1 10^, (Rs.lO-lo) 
a mouth on food and £l 10^, to £2 10^. (Rs, 15-25) a year on 
clothes. A house costs £6 to £40 (Rs. 60-400) to build, a 
birth costs lOs, to £1 10,-?. (Rs. 5-15), a marriage £15 to £40 
(Its. 150 f 400), and a dt^ath £l 10«. to £5 (Rs. 15 - 50). As a class 
they are religions. Their family gods are Vyankatraman of Tiru- 
pnti and Jhe village MAniti,and they also worship all boundary gods, 
local gods, and "village gods. Their priest is a man of their own 
caste called Goaht Pedda whom they ask to conduct their family 
ceremonies. They show no respect to local Br&hmans, They keep^ 
all Hindu holidays except Skrdvani j^urnima and Oanesh^heAutihi 
in August, and Anmxf-chaiurdq^hi in September, andkeep fasts sOeb 
as the eleventh of Af^hddh in July and of SAmrrtn in Angust. On the 
Fridays and Saturdays Of Shrdmn or July- August they eat only once 
a day. They make pilgrimages to Benares, Rfaieshvar, and Tiropati. 
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Their religious teaolior is Bheng^r jLokioh&rya of the Vaishuav sect, 
^hem highly n^spect and cohsuit in all easta dii^putos. Some 
6f them are priests at the ietoplos of the village whom they 

,, didly -worship with offerings of ttowe. % sandal paste, aiidfmnkfncenjse^ 
iipd mark the brow of tlie ima^i' with the tripundra or throe upright 
lines, two side lines of white sandal paste and a central line of redlead. 
Pot these services they enjoy the revenue from the god^s land and 
the offerings made to him. They act astrologers to M usli tigers and 
others and have a firm belief in soothsaying. They believe in witclu 
craft and evil spirits and have recourse to or god-seers when 

one of them is possessed. Karly tnarriageH and polygrtiny are allowed 
and practised, widow-marriage is forbidden on p»iin of b as of caste, 
and polyandry is unknown. On the fifth day rfftor the birth of a child, 
the goddess Satvdi is worshipped and the coreinouial impurity lasts 
for ten days. On the tenth the lying-in room is washed with cow. 
dung and the mother is given new clothes to wear. On the thirteenth 
friends and relartions are fed on sugar rolly-polies or polisf and 
kinswomen are asked to meet at the house in the evening. They 
name and cradle the child and leave with a present of usnl that is 
five kinds of grain mixed and boiled together and seasoned with salt 
and condiments. Between the second and the^ninth month tlie 
child's hair is cropped for the first time. The pri(?at touches the 
hair with a pair of scissors and the village barber cuts if . No thread 
girding is performed. Boys are married between tw'olvo aud twenty- 
five and gilds between one and twelve. At the time of the engage- 
ment the father of the boy visits the girl and presents l)or with a 
robe end bodice and makes the women of her house fill her lap 
with rice, dry dates, betel, lemons, and cocoanut. Friends and 
kinspeoplo are askod, packets of sugar are handed round, and they 
are told of the engageinont. Al'itjr a time conie.s the hdshtagi or 
betrothal, when the girl receives a suit of clothes from her future 
father-in-law. A lucky day for holding the marriage is fixed, tho 
girl's house is cowdunged and whitewashed, and a booth is raised 
in front of it. The bridegroom visii.s the brido^s with liis friends 
and kinspeoplo, tho couple are rubbed with turmeric paste, and all 
are treaty to a dinner by the father of the bride. Next day the 
god-pleasing or devakdrifa is performed. Ihe lucky post or* 
htilgambhdk is brought, five married wombn are prOHciited with 
pieces of bodicecloth or khans and a copper coin, and their laps are 
filled with rice and cocoanata Pood is offered to the gods aud to 
^ lucky post or hdlyamhhak and the bridegroom's party is feasted. 
Nine airinis or earthen pots are brought from a potter's and 
9et before the gods. A square spot marked with lines of wheat Hour 
la prepared in front of the lucky post or hdlgamhhuk and t*ho pots 
are placed in the square and surrounded by a cotUm thread dippfjd 
m water mix^ with turmeric powder. Both the post and the 
TOto are worshipped with flowers and sandal-paste and food is laid 
f^fpre them. On the third day tho couple are bathed and seated with 
th^r mothers on a square spot marked with wheat flour and dressed 
in fresh clothes. A cocoaunt and betel nut marked with venuilUon 
are worshipped in the name of Vishvakshayan or the allfpervading^ 
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Vietnn and his wife Lakshmi^ and the couple are seated face to face 
on two low stools with a fmriiim marked with a cross oatled nandi 
drawn in linos of vc^’million bold between them. A si^pare is made . 
with a pot placed at each corner and a cotton thread dipped in in0it ’v 
is passed round the pots, and then cut and twisted into two wristleti(^^\ 
to bn fastened to the wrists of the couple. The priest and the guestA 
touch* the brow's of the couple with rice marked with Vermillion and 
both of them throw rice at each other. Then the priest makes the 
bridogrooin touch the lucky necklace or ma^gahutfa and then 
binds it about the bride’s neck and puts hUungur or toe-rings on her 
toes. The hems of their garments are knotted together, presents of 
clothes are made to them both, and the services of the priest are 
rewarded with a gift o^^rnoney. The bridegroom and bride bow to the 
images of their house-gods, and, while five married women sing songs, 
the hhnm or carih-oflVriug is performed, and the couple eat from two 
dishes full of stuffed cakes and other sweetmeats. On a lucky day 
between the fourth andthc six toon th comes the «« da or cloth -presenting 
when the coujdc visit the temple of the village M&ruti, After this the 
hinun or <iarth‘offoring is again performed and then comes the gJiar- 
bharavi or houso-filling wdien the bride is taken to the bridegroom’s. 
The cast (^-poo]»l(' afo feasted by the bridegroom’s father and an earthen 
potful of grain is sent by the bride’s men to the bridegroom. On this 
the bridegroom’s party return the grain pot to tho bride’s and leave 
the ])laoo for their village', and the marriage is over. 

Wlieu a girl cc»mes of age she sits apart for four days. On the fifth 
she is bathed, tho fjurbhUUnm or marriage consummation is performed 
w'ithiii or on tho sixteenth day, and she goes to her husband. When 
a girl is pregnant for tlio first time, her mother presents her with a 
green bodice in tho fifth or seventh month and she goes to her 
mother’s to be confined. When an Oshtaiii dies, the body is bathed 
anddressedin now clot lies, fivekiuds of leaves are laid on the deadhead, 
the brow is marked with two upright lines of ashes, water with a leaf 
of sweet basil plant in it is dropped into the mouth, and a light is 
set bolore the body. If a w'oman dies before husband, she is rubbed 
with Turmeric and vorinillion, an honour which is not paid to a 
widow’s body. The bixly is laid on tho bier and carried by four men 
.who have to bailie and mark their brows with two upright linos of 
jii+lios, and tlicii lift up tho biov and carry it to the burning ground 
wliorcj a pile is prepared and the dead is placed on it and burnt* On 
tho fifth tho ashes of the dead are gathered and thrown into water. 
Rites are performed cither for the first ten days or only from the 
seventh to tho tenth. TJio bones of the dead are laid in the place 
where the body was burnt, covoi*ed with earth, and a sweet basil 
bush is {Mauted over them. A waistcloth, shoiildercloth, or headscarf 
is laid before tho bush and worshipped, and the priest is presented 
with a gift of money or ihikshina. They mourn the dead ten days 
and on the twelfth friends and relations are feasted on stuffed cakes. 
They do not offer food to the crows in honour of the dead but 
remember him on the last day of every month and hold a shtdd^ 
on his yearly death-day. In honour of a woman who dies before 
her husband they give food to a married woman on the bright 
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of September- Ootobor. . The community is bound 

together by a i^trong cas^te feeling. Social disputes are settled at 
meetings pf caatemen under their priest or Gosht PeMa. The 
of i» hereditary and ho is much respected. 

Smaller biWches of oasto discipliuo are pumshed with fines. Caste 
decisions are subject to the approval of their religious teacher 
Bhaug^ liokdohdrya^ whoso decrees are final, flis oiBce like that 
of the priest is hereditary. They send their child rou to school^ but 
do aiqt take to new parsaits or show* any tondoncy to rise in wealth 
or position; ^ 

Fdr^nchalS, supposed to mean Five Craftsmen, aro returned as 
numbering 6122. They are found in consldemble nninbers all over tbo 
district. They claim descent from Vishvakflrma, the framer of the 
universe. The Panchals all belong to one easto ; and some of thorn 
have taken to wearing the ling. Some of them are KarnbhArs or iron- 
workers* others Badgirs or wood-workers, others Kanchgdrs or brass- 
workers, others Kalkutgdr.s or stone-workers, and others Agsdls or 
gold and silver workers. So, though they have not the monopoly of 
these cmfts, for there aro Jain Kdsara,and Bailgambhdr, Bhui, Jingdr, 
Kabliger, aud Panehamsdli iron smiths, the Panclulls are an important 
class. They arc scatrorcHl over tho district, cffiefly in towns and 
large villages. These five subdivisions belong to five different 
gotras or family-stocks, Anubhavasya, Pratnas, Saniigasya, Sandta- 
nasya, and Suparnasya, tho member.^ of which cat togolher and 
intermarry. Kanibhdrs or iron-workers belong to the Anuhlia- 
vasya stock, Badgira or wood- workers to the I’nituas stock, Kanchgdrs 
or bniss- workers to tin* Sanagasya slock, Kalkutgdrs or stone 
workers to the Sandtaua.sya st(»ck, and Agafils or gold and silver 
workers to the yaparnaaya stock, 

Pdnchdls speak KSnarcsc at home and show no trace ol foreign 
extraction. The mcn^s dross is the ordinary dress of the country; 
except that, as they are rf good caste and wear the .sacred thrtsad 
and aro generally well off, they secMii never to wear knee-breeches 
but always the waistclotli. In aj}pcaramre and dress, ospocially the 
Agsals, tliey resemble Brdhnmns in many resf)ccts. 'Phe women's 
dress is tho same as the Brdhman womeu^s dress; tiny arrange their 
hair in the same style; and like Brahman w vmen they add falH(3 hah* 
and deck it with flowers. They aro neat in their dress and clean in 
their persons. They live in orainary one-sioreyed houses with stone 
and mud walls and flat roofs. Their houses arc fairly clean. They 
are good cooks, the staple diet including rice, inillet, pulse, vege- 
tables, and if available dairy produce ; they cat no animal food and 
rarely touch liquor or other stimulants. They aro oveii-tcTnperod, 

. thrifty, sober, orderly, and fairly hospitable. Besides their five 
hereditary professions some are husbandmen, and some, most of whom 
are Ags&Is or goldsmiths, hold private or indm lands chiefly granted 
. by former governmeute in return for service as pQtdars or coin- 
testers. Thu other classes are fairly off though thev are neither 
so well off nor so neat and clean as the goldsmiths. As a class they 
are free from debt, though a few of them borrow to meet marriage ^ 
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ond^other special charges. Jl family of five spends £l IQs. to £2 10 a 
(B s. lfi-2r>) a month. The PAncMls, especially those of Bamlkot| 
call themselves P^nchAl Brahmans and consider themselves higher^ 
than ordinary Brahmans, but ordinary Brdb mans look down on them.. 
They eat no food but what is prepared by their own castemei;L. They", 
are careful tp keep the leading rules of their faith, and are prone to ‘ 
oxcitmiieiit about tbfMr social position often quarrelling withBrdhmans 
for superiority, llieir household gods are Vishvakarina and 
Kftlamma, but the chief object* of their devotion is Vishvakarma, 
who|e imago is in the form of a man. These gods are worshipped 
daily and arc offered cooked food on holidays. They bathe ^ily, 
the devout bathing in the early morning. If they have nothing to 
do with Jangaras, they^t any rate do not seem to have ranch more 
to do with Brdhmana. They will not oat from a Brahman nor from 
any one else. Their marriages and other ceremonies are conducted 
by gurus or religions guides of their own caste, some of whom Hvfe 
at Bijapur, Gangapur in JVfuddebihal, and elsewhere. The gurus 
belong to two monasteries called maih^sinlxasann or religious lion- 
thrones. One of these is at Antarvalli in the NizAm^s country 
and the otlier at Yatgeri in Bijapur. The Antarvalli pontiff 
has for his disciplps the goldsmiths, blacksmiths, and carpenters; 
and the Yatgeri pontiff claims the devotion of the coppersmiths 
and stone-cutters. All the Panchjlls revere the heads of both 
houses. Though not so learned in the sacred books as Brahmans, 
their teachers show some acquaintance wuth thorn and have a 
smattering of Sanskrit. Most of the laity know little of their 
religion. The teachers are married men and their office is hereditary. 
Of late, since the establishment of the two religious houses 
a few Pauch&ls have dedicated their sons to these houses 
whore they live studying religious books and lead a celibate life. 
The books which they qiioto as their authority for stating they are 
Brdhmaus arc said by Brdhnians to be spurious and modern. 
They worship no gods but their house-gods, they say all other gods 
sprang from thorn. In Bijapur tho village guardian is always 
the goddess Lakshmi and Lakshmi^s miuistraut is always a 
Badgir or carpoiitor of the Pdnchdl caste. They have faith in 
soothsaying and admit tho existence of ghosts, but profess 
nof to believe in witchcraft. Their birth and boyhood cetetnonies 
including the thread-gii'ding are the same as those of Brahmans. 
Girls are married at an early age, polygamy is allowed and some- 
times practised ; polyandry is unknown. Their marriage ceremonies 
last five days. Four are spent in feasting, and one on the actual 
wedding ceremony. No kalashds or water-pots are used to mark 
the corners of the snrgi or square iu which the bride and bride- 
groom are bathed. Four or five boys stand round the bride and 
bridegroom with one finger up, and the string, which is eventually 
to be broken and ^ tied to the wrists of the couplq, is passed 
five times round, being hitched each time on to the fingers of the 
boys. The teacher ties a luck-giving necklace or fnctngalstUra 
round the girPs neck, repeats the marriage texts, and; throwing rice 
on the wedded pair, completes the marriage. Pdnch&ls bom the dead^ 
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All th^ir funeral ceromouies, even to koepmjf a lamp burning fif toou 
days on the spat where the dead breathra his last, dost ly xesemblo 
BrAhman ceremonies, Paiicbals do not allow widow marriage, 
and neyer eat flesh. This taken in connection with their ♦retiring 
the sacred thread, and refusing to eat from Brahmans, shows 
that they are a superior caste. This high religious position they 
maititam socially ; lor, though so large a community must include 
some poor the casto as a whole is well oflF and forms a highly 
ty^pectable body. 

FfttV6ga'r8| or Silk -band Weavers, returned as numbering TO29, 
are an important section of the people ot Guledgndd in BildAnii and of 
Ilkal in Hungund and are specially common at BagalUot. They soem 
not to be found north of the Krishna. According to the Bagalkot 
Patvogdrs they have come from Gujarat. Once every two or three 
years a Bh&t or genealogist from near Baroda in Gujardt comes and 
records the births and deaths which have taken place in each family 
since his last visit. They arc almost the only weavers who have no 
Lingdyat leanings. The men keep the top-knot, wT.*ir the sacred 
thread, respect the sweet basil plant, hold yearly memorial or mind 
feasts in hoirouv of the dead, and are married by Brdhmans. None of 
them wear the liny. In their homes they .‘^peak a niixture of Gujardti 
Mardthi and Hindustani.^ The names in ordinary use among men are 
Jurdsa, Kanthisa, Lakshrnansa, Mdniksa, Mavarsa, fblrnkrishnusa, 
and Sakusa; and among women, Ambabiti, Anandibdi, Krislina- 
bdi, Ndgubdi, Sarasvatiiidi, and TuJjdbai. In Western India the 
ending sa to men^s names is iiecidiar to Gujardt. Their surnames 
are the names of places and of. ancestors. Families bearing a 
particular sumainc belong to a particular shdkha or bnuich of a 
gofra or family-stock, 'rho Bharldrghars belong to the Kalhva 
branch of the KAshyap yoira ; the Dajis behmg to the Diiji branch 
of the Paris va gofra-, the Jalij4{)urkai-s belong to the llupekatAr 
branch of the Gokul golra ; the Kalburgikars Indong to the 
Gambva branch of the Gokul gofra; and the Maljis belong to 
the Souekdtar branch of the Gautam gofra. They marry with 
the same family-stock but not with the same branch of a family, 
stock. They have no subdivisions. They live in ordinary one 
storeyed houses with mud and stiiie walls u\\d flat roofs ; and have 
nothing in their appearance, food, dress, or chara«'.ter to *listln- 
guish them from Rangaris. in five diffc,ront colours is 

said to be their hereditary calling ; but many of thcmi have taken to 
weaving, and in this they have prospered* They claim to he Kaha- 
triyAs, but are known by the name of Patvegars or silk-band makers 
and rank with local weavers. They do not like to rank llvemsolves 
with any oth^er caste and eat no food but what is prepared by 
their own people. Their daily life differs little frcnii that of 


1 That, Tell me what in the matter would be Majkur kdju (^tke bolo ; the first two 
Wofda Martthi, the necond two aiul the fifth ninduAtAui, Some of their 

nhnkaee as 1 will come soon, Avdehmimi, can hardly be traced to any of these three 
laillfliaKet. 
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a m$f As 

among; V^nien an<l children help mein« They take 

thirfce^'ll^ ^ Iftys out of which two are in the, MufealraAii month 
of M^Kairram, A family of four or five spends abotit £I lOtf* 
(JBs. 15) a month. TJicir chief divinity ie the Tuljdpur AmhAWi 
as they believe her to be an incarnation of thoir patroness 
the goddess Inglaj who is said to have saved them from the 
dostruclivo nxo of the Kshatriya-slaying Parashar&m^ the 
incaiTiation of Vishnu. They often have Yallamma also in theifc, 
houses, 'f'hey visit the shrine of Amb&bai at Tul japur in the 
country and that of Vithoba at Psndharpnr in ShoUpur. Milk and 
molasses not dressed #ood are daily offered to the house-deities. 
They keep almost all Hindu fasts and feasts, Shivmtra in Mdgh 
or -lanuury-February, the eleventh of bright A'shfhih or June- July 
being their cliiof fast days. Besides Shankarach^iiTa^ the pontiff of 
all Srndrt Hindus, they have a separate guru or religious teacher. He 
is a Hhat by caste, and occasionally visits his disciples and collects 
money frcnii theni. His disciples treat liiiu with great reverence and . 
ask him to <linc with them. They do not worship evil spirits, but have 
faith ill wilclicraft.^^ They believe in soolhsaying, and consult astrolo- 
gers. Their ceremonies do not greatly diller from those of the 
Bangaris or dyers. The chief peculiarity is tliat their boys are girt with 
the sacred thn^ad betvvc'en live and ten at a cost varying from £2 to 
£3 (11 h. 20-30). Child marriage is the rule; widow marriage to a 
second but not to tliird liiisbaud is allowed; polygamy is occasionally 
practised, and polyandry is unknown. Their marriage enstoms 
differ slightly from those described under Rangaris. Tlio early rites 
aro the same as those of Rangaris. At the time of marriage the bride 
and bridegroom are made to sit facing each other on a carpet, and 
a white sheet is held between them. The priest and the guests 
shower grains of rme on the heads of the pair; and the white 
curtain with the cross on it is removed. The bride's father 
performs the girl-givmg or kamjdthxu in which the nine Hindu 
planets are worshipped, and a burnt offering is madg in their 
honour,^ Tho bride's father presents drinking vessels and platters 
as his dauglitor’s dowry ; and the friends and kinspeople present 
the bride and bridegroom with $d,to2if, (Ro. ^-1) in cash. The 
bride and bridegroom are led to the bridegi'oonPs house either on' ' 
foot or on horseback. The mrdf or married couple’s homeward 
procession is like that of the Rangaris. At the bridegroom’s house 
five married women with their husbands are feasted. 

They B^rn the dead, but hove no jtcichada or life-stone as a 
lodging for the soul of tho dead. On the way to the burning ground 
there is the usual rest and the usual change of place among the. 


^ The nine planets or mvjrahas arc the Sun, Moon, Mars. Mercnry, Jupiter, VewiiL 
Saturn, and " 




iliO 



#iitar ress'dl'i^tirid the pyre and laya the 

pyre. Balls of food are laid on the spot whero'th#1li^^^^hrned, 
and on the third day the bones are gathered and thrdii^ 

On the eleventh a dinner is given to friends. They idld that 
a death in the family causes ceromonial impurity and they stop 
vTork for thirteen days. They give both monthly and yearly mind- 
feasts* They Lave no ndlk or headman. Social disputes are 
settled by the panch or casto-couucil. Though not so wealtliy as the 
Hatkars and Salis they are comfortiibly off. Their condition * isea 
OP falls with the state of tho weaving trade. Some of them send 
their sons to school ; but they attach less value to schooling than 
the Hatkars, 


RaddiS, said to moan Strong Arms, are returned ns numbering 
29,0o5. Except in Iiidi, whore they are rather rare, they are found 
all over tlie district in considoniblo numbers espocially in the rural 
parts. B igiilkot, B:igevadi, and Maddebihal have villages almost 
solely of Kaddis. They (dann descent and take their n;nine from one 
Hem Raddi, tho son of Kudvakkalge, the only brother of Kiirupi, tho 
first parentbf the Kurubars or Shepherds. U;Mld% acoiTuptioii of tho 
Kdnarose ratti the hmuau arm, is said to have bt?on a(l»le<l to Hem's 
name on account of hU personal strength. They say that a woman 
Mallava Raddi, who was a devolee of Vyankafesli i)f V'yankatgiri in 
North Arkol, secured for her cas<<i tho boon of pbuity from her 
favourite god Sltri Vvaiikafesh. 'J'hey hav(» a tradition that they 
originally came to South Hijapur from Vyankntgirl in North Arkot, 
They are divided into Cidtmats, Matmats, Naimids, Nirnials, 
Fakndks, and Pentportrs, who lantlier eat tMg<*ther iior intermarry.' 
Of the sis divisions tho Namads and tho Paknaks are alone found 
in considerable number.«^ in BijApur, and of tho.st^ two a»ib-dlvisiona 
the PAknaks are by Ear the largest and liold many hereditary village 
headships. Namads are very coninion about Bagalkot and 
Gulodgndd. 'rheNarnads are Brahinanitail and iho other live divisions 
Lingiiyat. They are married by Jaugumrs and in tlieir religious and 
social observances closely resemble Pauchanisdli.>, Among Narnad 
Baddis the personal names in common u.se oTnong unni are Bdlfipp^ 
Govindappa, Krishndppa, and Rainappa ; and* among women Bdlava, 
Krishnavva, Lakshmavva, and Vyankavva. They have no fixed family 
names, their surnames being place and calling names. Those six 
divisions include thirty-.six hp.dags or family-stocks, of which 
Bhimalvale, Ghhallvale, Dadigallvulo, Darrnandalvale, (radgiville, 
Galvalc, Guggulvalo, Jdkvdle, Jhyangtivdle, Kadallvdie, Katharvdle, 
Kondraddivale, Malivdie, Padgalvdle, Baddikondvalo, Ifngtivdle, 
and Sangtivalo aro the most important. Members of the same 
family-stock may not intfirmarry. In appearance they differ little 
from Panchamsalis. They are of middle height with well-knit 
fi'ames, somewhat oval faces, long nose, and a lively expression. 
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^ la Belgaum Kndvakksiii and KunchivakkAls take the plaee of Chitmats and Pent- 
pent*. 
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Though not fair they are Toss dark than Kiirobars or Kabligera. 
They are a healthy, good-lookiog, and long-lived classw The women 
are like , the .nion only slimmer, Kanarese is their homo tonguje. 
They live in lariro hadlr aired onc-sfcoreyed houses with 8ti«me and 
clay walls and /lat ro<»fs, the air often tainted by the practice of 
kcc})ing men and cattle under the same roof. Their howo goods 
include quilts and blankets^ cots and boxes, and earthen and metal 
vesselp. Some of them keep servants and almost all own domestic 
animals, four to thirty-four bullocks, one to four cows, and spme-> 
times one or two sho-biiffalo(?s. They are great eaters, taking 
throe to four medals a day, and are fond of sharp and sour dishes. 
Their staple food is millet and wheat bread, husked millet grit 
boiled and eaten with wliey, split pulse, and vegetables. Milk, 
buttef, wdioy, and curds are sometimes added to the daily food* 
Their holiday and wedding dishes are or sugar rolly-polies, 

» hadhus or sugar dumplings, ricn boiled and strained, shevmja or 
vermicelli, and ,vdr or tarnarind sauce. Of these dishes the as 
or vopinicelli is propar(*cl on the Hindu New Year's Day in March- April 
and on Div('f/i in A':<hrw nr Kepi ember- October, and y/o//.-? and 
hadhnti arc made on^any holidays. -On Ndg-panrhmi or tho Cobra's 
Fifth in Shmvnn or July-August a special dish of Italian millet flour 
and sugar is made and is called tnmhit Iddus or millet balls. They 
neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. As a rule men bathe before 
eating the morning meal, and worship llu* house or village gods; 
women bathe only on Momlays, Tuesdays, J^'ridays, aud Saturdays; 
because Monday is saer(»d to Basavanjin, '.ruesday to Yallamma, 
Friday to Sljri Vyankti^sh, and Saturday to Maruti. Tho men shave 
tho hend <ixcey)t the top-knot, and the faco except the? eyebrows and 
moustache, 'rhey mark the hrow with the ndm or two parallel lines 
of sandal-paste. Instead of knee-breeches which were formerly 
generally used, men w'car a waistcloth seven and a half feet long, a 
RhouldercU»th or a blanket, a -jacket, and a headscarf. The women 
wear tho hair tied in a knot at tho hack of the head without 
nsing flo^vers or false hair. They dress in a full Mar&tha robe, 
without ])assirig tho skirt back between tlie feet and a bodice with a 
back and short sh‘eves. All married w^omen should w-ear glasft 
iJapglcs and mark their brows with knnhu or vermillion. Bptb men 
and women have rich clothes in store for holiday use, and hare gold 
or silver ornaments according to their means, tho same in shape as 
those worn by true Lingayats. As a class they am fairly clean, 
hardworking, honest, orderly, sober, even-tempered, aud hospitable, 
but riither thriftless. Agriculture is thoir bereditiiry calling, and 
almost alt follow it, though a few have taken to trade in grain and to 
moneylending. The Raddis are among the best dry-crop oaltivatol*s 
in the district ; they seldom attempt garden tillage. Most of them 
till their own land, and others hire fields paying the own^r one<-third. 
to one-half of the produce. Those who own no land'^live by field 
labour which lasts almost thronghoat the year. Their women mind 
the house and help the men in the field. They cut off millet ears 
in htti teat time, pick and gin cotton, weed, and scare birds. Beys 
begin to help from their twelfth year. Many Baddis are snl^tantial 
farmers^ and, though most of them suffered in Ae 1876 famine^ as a 
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and the oracle is again consulted. The drill-plough vvor>hip is hold , 
ill the house, in the front yard, or in the field which is to be sown. 
When the plough is worshipped iu the house or in tlie front yard 
the spot on which the plougli is to bo worshipp(‘d is (’owduiigod, a 
coeoanut is.broken, and tho pieces are thrown to the right and left as 
an offering to iheplacc3 spirits, that they may lea'Vo it and riiako room 
for Laivshrni wlio is to be worshipped iu the form of the plough. The 
plough is made ready and complete in every part. It is vvaslied iu 
fresh water, wrapped in a rol>o<»r liojdr, part of it is clad in aboilico, 
and it is set on the <?owdunged spot. Iftlio worshipper is a Hralunani 
Hindu, he marks the phmgh with saudal-f>asto ; if ho is a Lingayat, 
he rubs it with ashes aufl thn)wa turmeric powder, vorinillion, and 
How'ors on it. Glass bangles and wonien^s gold and silver ornaments 
are hung from different parts of tlie plougli, frankiuceuse is burnt 
before it, and sweet food is offered to it, Sometinujs the old silver 
or brass mask or wuA’/ifttta of the villugo Ijakshmi is fastened to 
the plough as its face-plato. Afterwards, wlien the jdough is taken to 
the field, a coeoanut is broken and the pieces are thrown to the right 
and left of the path along which tho plough is taken to please ilio 
place spirits, and prevent them doing mischief to the plough, for, if 
they are not ph^aseil, tho spirits ivill break the ))lougli. When the 
worship takes place in the field it is peWornied on tho day on which 
sowing is begun. It is done iu the same w.ay as in the house or front 
yard without much show, as the plough is to bo used soon after tho 
worship. Before beginning to plough the field-guardian is worshipped. 
The fiold giiar<]iau lives iu a small stone generally under H^sluimi tree 
Mimosa suma, which w^as set there for it when the field was first 
ploaghed and has since been regularly smeared with rcidlead. A 
pot of water is poured over tho stone, it is daubed with sandaUpasto 
or ashes, and dressed food is laid before it. Before tho bullocks aro 
yoked to the plough, their heads are rubbed with cowdung-ashes 
and the owner bows before thoio. They ore given a sweet dish to 
eat and some dressed food is waved about them and thrown to, the 
npirits. The first of the charaga or Lakshmi’s feasts falls on the 
Bhddrapad or August-Septomber no-moon which is called yelldmdei 
or the sesame no-moon, from yell sesame and dmdsi ijio-tnooTi. 


BIJJlPUB. U7 

class they are fairly off and free from *debt. Like other Bij&pur 
husbandmen Baddis have many field rites. Tho beginning of each 
of the leading fiehi processes is marked by one of these rites. The 
leading rites are the kurgi^puja or drill-plough ^orship, cKaragp c»r 
Lakshmi's feasts, and the J<mg or a feast iu which the dang or field 
song is song. The kuryi-pnja or drill plough worship h held^on tho 
, day or the day before sowing is begun in late May or Juno in tho 
beginning of the south-west monsoon. Tho day for worshippiug tho 
plough and beginning other field works is fixed either by tho joshi or 
villageBr&hman astrologer, or, where there is noBrdhmaa astrologer, 
the village Marati by. In consulting M^iruti IV^ is written on one piece 
of paper and No on another. The two papers are rolled into small 
balls and thrown before the god, and a buy Sf three or four is told to 
pick one of the two. If the boy picks tho Vos paper, the rite is begun 
on the proposed day. If he chooses the Xo paijer, the rite is pat off 
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Dressod food is taken to the field and some of the .di^oesed food is 
thrown to the four quarter;^ of faeavou and the rest is eaten by the 
house-pcoplo. The next feast conics on tho Asht?in or September- , 
Octobei^ full-moou virhich is called Sigihunmivi that is the earth«^. 
cone full-rnoou. Tive days before the fulUmooHj on Dasara or the 
brighr tenths married women take a copper dish filled with milletj^ 
go to a putter’s, give him the millet, and bring from him in the 
dish two cones of earth of unequal height, six to eight inches high^ 
and five to eight smaller earthen cones about a couple of inches high. 
The largo cone is supposed to represent the father, the slightly smaller 
cone the mother, and the tiny cones the children of the family. 
Besides the millet the potter is given a betelnut and a copper coin 
and all the cones are datbed with kunku or Vermillion. They are set 
in a nioho in the house, rubbed with sandal-paste or ashes, and rice 
and flowers are put on them and dressed food is laid before them. On 
^ the full-rnoon day the cones are marked vvith alternate stripes of 
lime and red lead and worshipped in the Fame wny ns on Damra. 
At not>\\ all ev\luvat.»rs except Brahmans take dressed food to the 
fields. At tlie time of going to thia fields they take with them four of 
the tiny cones, set them in the middle of tlu‘ field, and offer them food. 
Afterwards some f^^od is thrown in tho middle and into tho four 
corners of the iioltl. The food offered to spirits includes a swt-et 
dish and generally boiled rice mixed with eurds, a favourite dish 
with almost all spirits. I'ho people then sit down to oat. Before 
eating they throw pinches of foo<l round their dishes as an offering 
to the spirits of the plac(' on which they sit, that the spirits may 
not disturb them. In tho evening they return, and next day tho 
married women dre.^^sed in new cloth(?s, and siT^ging songs as 
they go, take tho remaining cones and throw them into a river 
or pond. In cotton iield.s bailed ricp and curds are thrown into 
different parts of the field before tlu? cottori-pieking begins. The 
khauad charag or thrnshing-fionr-ljakshmi’s least is held when the 
thrashing fl(»or is pn pared ; it does not differ from the yeUdmdsi 
chariirj, VVlicm the thrashing floor is ready a post is driven into the 
ground in tin* centre of the floor, nnd the floor is cowdunged. The 

E ost is rubbed with a.shes or .saudal-paste and frankiiiceuso is burnt 
t'foroit. Some cars of gnvin are thrashed by a wooden pestle^ 
and tho grains arc boiled whole in an earthen vessel and are 
offei-ed to the post. When tho place is consecrated no one with 
shoes on is allowed to step on the floor, theugh persons with 
sandals may walk freely across it. In the evening tho ears of 
grain that are to be trampled are heaped round the post and four 
to eight bullocks are made to go round the post. As they diive the 
bnllocka they f^ing songs which arc called ddnyon, and Jience the rite 
is called ddvgor. In driving the bullocks they are not allowed to usd 
the wdiip. On the day after the grain has been winnowed, a cocoanat ; 
is broken, and pieces of it are thrown to the right and to the left of 
the grain heap as an offering to spirits, frankincense is burnt before 
the heap, and turmeric powder and Vermillion are thrown on the 
heap. Most local husbandmen, sometimes even LingAysts end 
Brdhmans, sacrifice a goai The Lingayat or Br&hmiui do6B not kill 
the goat himself but pays the price of the and a Mar£tha 
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or some flosh-eaiing Hindu kills the goat before the heap of 
grain and sprinkles its blood about the thrashing floor. If the 
otrner of the field is a flesh-eater he dresses the flesh, offprs it to the 
heap, throve it to the spirits, and eats it with his family aud Iriends. 
Before meastiring the gmin, the grain heap, the meftsure-basket, 
and the broom are woi'Sbipped in the following inanflter. On the 
top of the heap is set a small cone of bullock'dung which was 
dropped by bullocks as they left the tliwishing floor ; and on tho 
cone some hair of the bullock’s tails are stuck as a top-knot* 
Beforo the heap, the basket, and the broom, frankincense is bifrnt, 
and four lemons and ten plantains are laid. A coconnut is broken 
and its pieces are thrown to the left and to the right. As a rule 
the new grain is measured 'either iu the first^ part of t he day or in 
the first part of the night, never after midday or midnight. When 
waste land is l)rought under tillage), the day on which the clonring 
is to begin is fixed eitlier by tho llrahtruin astrologer or josh i or by 
asking the village Maruti. Before beginning to clear the field the 
owner breaks a cf>coanut and tlirows the pieces about tlie field as an 
offering t y tlie place spirits. When the field is cleared and made fit 
for ploughing the kurfj i or plough is worshippetl ns has hetm described 
with this one difference that it is worshipped eitljor in the house or 
house-yard aud never in tho field. When the phmgh lias been 
w'orshipped a stone is picked in the field, washed with frt*sli wafer, 
smeared vermilliori paste, and set under a tree, gem^rally a sfiurni 
Mimosa sinna, as tho field guardian or kshvtrupdh 

Raddis though classed by Brdhmau.s among Klmdrfls, rarik with 
Lingdyats, hold a high p<'sition, and will not eat IVorn the hands of 
Brahmans. In tho wet mnnths (dunc-lS^wember), w liich is ihoii busy 
season, the men go to their field.s in the early morning and return at 
ten or eleven, ent their dinner, ftnd after :i short rest go to work, imd 
return at lamplight. In tiie hot month.s they do not go regularly to 
their tiehla, and wdien they go they dij not start till the morning 
meal. Women after serving fo<Kl to men eat their fiKid and go to work 
returning before the men and making rcaily their supper. A family 
of five Spends £1 ]0$» to £2 10.v. (Us. l')-2r)) a mojuli on food and 
dress^ A house costs £!> to £20 (Ks. 40 ♦ 200) to build, and U*. to 4s. 
(Rs. ^-2) a month to rent. Their house goods and furniture ai’O 
Worth £2 10^?. to £10 (Rs. 25-li’.0). A servant’s y(^arly pay with 
board and lodging is £2 to £d (Rs. 20-3(»). A birth costs £1 to 
S^i (jRofc 10-30), a boy’s marriage £12 10/?. to £i0 (Ha. 125-400) and 
upwrj^a, a girl’s marriage £5 to £20 (Rs. 50-200), and a death 10«. 
dSo (R.S. 5-15). 

jmddlsare a religious people, their family deity is Shri Vyankatoshj 
to whom they are specially devoted and to whom on Friday every 
.iiwiiiy offers hadhm or sugar dumplings and a mixture of rice and 
jpulse boiled and strained aud called kklchdl, and tho ddsan or 
sen^nts of the god are asked to a feast on Fridays and holidays. 
Besides Shri Vyankate&h, Yallamma, and Mdruii arc also worshipped 
in their hoase-shrine^ They belong to the Shri Vaishnav sect, which 
Was founded in the twelfth century by Rdmdnujachfirya, a native 
of Shri Permatnr near Madras. He studied at ponjevarain, and 
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travelled over the greater part of Soutkern India. perfected hie 
system and composed his religious works in the island of Serin|^ 
pataris, at. the mooting of the Kdveri and the Kolenm* ' Proifev. 
fcJeringnpatam ho was driven by king Kerikal Chol> who WOa 
uncotn promising iShaiv, and who required Ram&nujacharya and ktl . 
othou Br-ahrnans to subscribe a declaration of faith in Bhiv. Prom 
Reringapfcam he fled to Maisur, and in 1117 concerted 
Vishmivardhan Bfilldl the king from the Jain faith Ramdnuj&chdrya 
is sai<l to have treated the Jains wifh great severity. Ho established 
his^'throiie at Mulekot, which is still occupied by the guru known as 
the Parkfilsvdmi. Twelve years after the death of the Choi 
king rotiimed to Seringnpatain and there ended his 

days. RArndnuj asserted that Vishnu was Brahm, that he had been 
before all worlds, and was the cause and creator of all things. 
Thougli like him he maintained that Vishnu and the universe 
wore one, in opposition to Shankai^dchdrya he denied that the 
deity was void of form or quality, and regarded him as endowed 
with all good qualities and with a twofold form, the supreme 
spirit parrndtma or cause, and the gross spirit or effect that 
is the universe oi;, matter. The doctrine is therefore called the 
vuhuhthddcait that is unity with attributes. Raddis respect 
Brahmans and aiW local Brahmans to oflSciato at their ceremonies. 
Their spetnal holidays are JToli in Phahjun or February •March, the 
Hindu Now Year's Duj’' in Chaitra or March- April, Ndgimuiftmi or 
the Cobra’s Fifth in Shrdvan or July -August, Oannshchaturthi in 
Bliddrapad or Angust-Scpicniber, Dasani and Diudli in Ashvln or 
September-Octfdior, and the full-moons of Ashddh or Juno-July, 
or Sept<Mnbcr- October, Kddik or October -November, and 
Mdrgshirsh or November- December. On the full moou of Asliddh 
or ejuno- July snuill oartlieii bullocks are washed with sandal-paste, 
grains of rice and flowers are thrown over them, frankincense is 
burnt bcf(»rc them, and they are oflforod cooked food. Their 
special fast days are Shivrdtra which is known as Maha Shtvrdtm 
in dark Md<jh or J.iiinary - February ; the lunar elevenths of both 
uishddh ov June- July and or October- November; and the 

dark eighth of Shrdvan or July -August known as Gokulashttmi. 
On Gukulashfami they fust the whole day. In the evening they 
make an earthen image of Krishqa, mark it with sandal paste; 
throw grains of rioo and flowers over it, lay fruit before it, set 
it ill a cradle, and sing songs.' Afterwards they* eat a light repast. 
Tlioy bc^ievo in soothsaying, astrology, lucky and unlucky days, 
and wdlchcraft. Tlioir great spirit-scaidng god isMaruti; when 
a persoA is possessed by a spirit he or she is seated before the 
god , and ashes from the censor are rubbed on the sufferer's 
forehead. 

Miimad Raddis claim to keep aud some of the well-to-do keep, niad 
of the sixteen BrAb manic sanskdrs or sacraments. As soon as a ohi^d 
is born, the midwife cuts its navel cord with a knife and bathei^ both, 
the mother and child in warm water. If the family m rich the 
father of the child perforins the yrfikam. or birth ceremony. Before 
the child’s navel cord is cut the child's father bathes and sits by 
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'Usid ittoth<&r. TIxo Br£hma& priest coioes into the lying-^m r^^oni, 
i^akes a sjaiall heap of rice od a low stool, and worships a botehiut 
|yi the natno^of Ganpati. He washes the botelnut with water, robs 
it,, with sandal paste and red rice, lays flowers ou it^ and 
a light before it. Ho tolls the father to let a drop or two of 
honpT fctll from a gold ring into the ohild^s mouth. The mother 
tA given turmeric powder and veruiillion, her lap is filUnl, andnlamp 
is waved before the father, moilies, and child. The Brahman 
priest is given money and iindreasod food. During tlio wdiolo 
ceremony musicians play on drums and clarions. When the father 
and other people have gone out of the room, tho midwife cuts the 
navel cord, puts it in a small earthen vessel with a bit of turmerio 
root and a betelnut, and buries it. The inotli^u- is given dry cocoa- 
kernel and mohuises and is fed on boiled and strained rice and 
clarified butter. On the fifth day a caste feast is given ami in tho 
evening the midwife worships tho goddess Shatikavva or Satvfi.i, 
offers her dressed food, waves a light before her, and carries tho 
food and tho lamp to her own house. She covers the lamp and 
does not let the father see it, for if the father sees it tho mother and 
child will sjeken. A child is named and cradh^l either on tho 
twelfth, thirteenth, or fourteenth. In the moriTing of the naming 
day friends and kinspooplo are asked to a feast cd* polis or sugar 
rolly-polies. In the evening soino near married kinswoman of tho 
child^s father bonds over the cradle and thrieo ri'peats in tlio 
ebiki^s ear tho name whidi it is to bear. 'J'lio name is either chosen 
by a Brdhmau astrologc*r, wdjo is told the (imo of the child s birth, 
or by the oldest wornaTi of the house. 1'he married friends and 
kinswomen who come to the naming bring with them a bodico- 
cloth for the mother and a cap <»r a jackiM. f<»r U»e cliild. At tho 
oud of tlio ceremony they arc given turmeric powder and vennillion, 
and handfuls of gram, wheat, and millet btalcd U»g< il)er. Vermillion 
is nibbed on their brow.s and turmeric paste is given into tlicir 
hands, which they afterwards rub on their cheeks. On a day 
between the thirteenth and tho thirtieth, the goddess Satvdi is 
again worshipped by the child's mother and a bf»dicecloth is pre- 
sented to her. All a child's ailments during tho first month of its 
life are said to be due to the influence of tho <^oddess Shatikavva, and 
any sickness after the end of a mouth is said lo be due to tho disfavour 
of some other god. On a lucky day after the first month and before 
the end of the third month comes the nishkrarmn or going out of doors. 
The mother asks some married kinswomcm to come with lu^r to tho 
chief temple of the village. When they have come she takes her 
child with her and goes to the temple, lyreaks a cocoanut before tho 
god, boxvs with her child before the god, and n'tnrus homo. Tur- 
meric paste, Vermillion, and betel are served to tho women who went 
with her wnd they withdraw. Un this day some sweet dish is cooked, 
jph a lucky day at the end of tho first year, the mother feeds the child 
<m a miltui'o of milk, clarified butter, and honey. Boys only are 
shaved. A boy's first shaving takes place on any Im-ky ^ay betiween 
th(g) and the third year. On a lucky day the father, mother, and 
child are rubbed with scented oil and bathed in hot water. The 
fetber and mother sit on two low stools placed side by side ipid the 
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boy on a third low atool In^ front of them. The Brdhmati priest wov- 
aliips a bot&Inut in the name of (jranpati in the same way as iu the 
jdtkarm or birth-cororaony. Tho i^ithor takes the child^^ on Itis lop 
aud the barber cuts the boy^s hair with a pair of acissorsj learitij^ 
the top-knot. Alter tlie boy has l)een shaved, tho boy and his father 
are a^fa in nibbed with scented oil and bathed iu hot water; aud 
dros.sod in new clothes. They then with the mother ait on three 
low stools, aud some married wotnau of the family weaves a lamp 
before thorn. The BrAhmau priest is given undressed food ouougn 
for u meal and money, and the barber undre.ssed food enough for a 
meal and lid, (I a.). On this day some sweet dish is prepared for 
dinner. Iladdis allow and practise child aud widow marriage, 
polygamy is allowed bbtis not common, and polyandry is unknown. 
When the parents of tho boy aud girl have agreed to marry 
them, tho boy's fatlicr goes to the girl's house with a robe, a 
bodioechith, jind a silver neck ornaraeiib or some gold and silver 
ornaments if Iio is rich. After tho boy's father has come, the 
girl's fathcM* calls his friends and kinsmen and a Brahman to his 
house to be pn^stmt at his girl's hnahtagi or betrothal. The boy's 
father places a cotjonnut and seven pounds and a half of sugar before 
the girl's house gdds. Tho girl is brought before tho boy's father, 
who gives her tho robe, bodi(‘ei*lotb, and ornaments he has brought, 
marks her brow with vonnillion fills her lap with two-thirds of a 

I rnuu 1 of dry data's, two-thirds of a pound of bctelnuts, 100 betel 
t^avos, ono-sixtli of a pound of turmeric roots, and five planteins, 
and puts a little sugar into her mouth. Tho girl's father rises and 
taking betel iu his hand .says to tho boy's father ' My daughter is 
betrothed to your son,' and ties the betel to the skirt of the father's 
sliouldorcloth, Tho boy's father then rises, says to the girl's father 
^ My son is betrot lied to your daughter,' and ties the betel to the skirt 
of the girl's father’s shouhlerclotii. Sugar and betel are served to 
the gnosis and Brahman priest.s and undre.ssed food aud money to 
tho Bmfiinan priests alono. The girl's father treats tho boy's father 
and his relations to sugar rollj^-polios. After some days tho girl's 
father with one or two kiuspoople goes to seo the boy, and is feasted 
by the boy’s father. When they have gone, tho boy's father goes 
to his Brdhman priest and asks him to fix a lucky day for the wedding* 
When the priest has fixed ihe day, the boy's father sends a message 
to the girr.s parents aud asks kiuspoople, friends, and costemen to 
tho marriage. Marriage booths are built iu front of both houses 
and n hahnJfi or mar riago altar is built iu the girl's booth. On a 
lucky dixy two or three days before the wedding the fathers of the 
boy and girl worship Ganpati with the help of a Brdhman priest at 
thoir own house.s in the same way as is done in the j*itkarm or birth 
ceremony, give money and undressed food to the Brahman priest, and 
fewt their kiuspeoide. Next day at a Incky hour, the boy is rubbed 
with turmeric powder and oil, and is seated with his father mother 
and two married kinswomen in a square or surffi with a waters 
pot at eiujh corner and a thread passed several times round the neioks 
of the jars. These jars are filled with water, turmeric powder, and 
veruiiiUon, aud tho persons seated in the sqna^ii^ are bathed in hot 
water by married women. When the pouriog of hot water is over 
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t^e persoaer in tbe sqiiaro are told to boiui dcvm, and a tdmkm or 
farase of copper dish is held over them with its bottom up. On the 
bottom is meed a gold noHeriog and water is poured on the liag. 
The thread passed round the jars is unwound and tied -to a- post of 
the marriage booth. Afterwards married women go to the git-Ps 
house in procession accompanied with music. They carry turmeric 
powder, Vermillion, turmeric paste, a white robe or pd(al, and a bodice 
for the girl ; and a cocoanut, rice, aiyl beteliiuts to fill the girPs lap. 
When the women come to the girl's house, the girPs mother or some 
other married woman rubs her with tlio turmeric paste and th% girl 
is bathed in the same way as the boy was bathed. On the night 
before the wedding day the boy and his party go to a temple and 
after they are seated they are joined by the girl's father aud a' band 
of his friends and kinspeople. When tho men and women of the 
two parties meet they throw abir or scented powder on one another. 
The girPs father washes the boy’s feet, marks his brow with sandal 
paste, and presents him with a dress. Afterwards the boy is led on 
a horse in procession with music. On the wedding day a hour or 
two before the time fixed for the wedding the girl’s sister takes 
vermicelli or shevaya cooked in milk with molavsses, and gives the 
dish to the b'oy to eat. After he has eaten the dish tho boy is given 
a packet of betel leaves and nut to chew, is dressed in a new suit of 
clothes, and is led on horseback in state to the girls. After he 
arrives the girl is brought in her marriage dross, and tho boy and 
the girl are made to stand facing each other separated by a curtain 
with a central turmeric cross. Brdhman priests hand tho guests red 
rice, read the marriage service, and at the end of each verse throw 
rice on the pair, tho guest.s joining tho priests in throwing the 
rice. At the end of the service tho curtain is drawn on one side, 
the boy with his two hands throws rice on the girl’s head 
and fostens the lucky necklace round her nock, aud the wedded pair 
are taken to bow before the house gods. The priests are given 
undressed food aud money, and the guests are dismissed with betel. 
In the evening the girl’s father gives a dinner to his caste*peoplo ; 
and in the feast the pair eat out of the same dish. After the feast 
the bride and bridegroom are led on a horse in .state to bow before 
the village M&ruti. Men walk in front of the horse and women 
behind the horse singing marriage songs. . Lmong the women walk 
the sisters of the bride and bridegroom with a lamp in a platter, 
wave the lamps before tho god, and the ministrant breaks a cocoanut 
in front of him. From the temple the procession goes to tho bride-^ 
groom^s. At the bridegroom’s the pair sit on two low stools side by 
side and with the help of the Brahman priest worship Ganpati who 
is represented by a betelnut placed on a small heap of rice on a low 
stod. The BrAhman priest blesses the pair, takes money and betel, 
and goes home. The girl is made to sit on the laps of the chief 
the boy’s kinsmen and kinswomen, and is duly handed to the boy^a 
mother with the request that the girl may be treated as one of her 
own children. The boy's father asks the leading members of the 
girl’s party to a feast, and after the feast they take the girl to her 
raUier’s house, l^ext day tbe girl’s father asks the boy, his father, 
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tod-leadintf kinspeople to Ws house, feeds them op isweefc disliea, ftpdfc 
p^epts thopi ^th^ clothe.s. This feast euds t^ 

Ptopies and the guests withdran^. \^ep a 

Bte tells her parents or some elderly wlation ^ 

the' intended husband. When everything is settled a 

astrologer ftves a lucky day for tl^ mamage. ^ 

the bri^legroom with some of tns kins^ple 

house. The bride and bridegroom are r«hhed wi^ 

in hot water. The bridegroom gives the bride rpbes bodi^I^^ 

end ornaments, and lays a coooanut and noe m her lap. Ho^ ot 

them drop wreaths of flowers round each others necks ; anrt »« 

elderly kinsman of either party knots together the hems of tpeir 

garments. The bride, hi the presence of all, addressing , » ., 

groom declares that she has become his wife, and 

his. The bridegroom fastens the lucky necklace or 

round her nock and marks her brow with kunku and 

both of them bow to all present. A caste f^t 

"IHP^'times money and uncooked food we presented ® ® Baddi 

practised. Whon a Kadai 
girl comes srilg^Rlie is held urfLirr. ^ ^ays and is seated 

apart. On the fifth tiay or on a lucky day sixteen days, 

the girl and her husband are bathed togethei* in ndt tt^ler. They 
sit side by side on two low stools and worship Oanpati in same 
way as is done in the jdtkarm or birth-ceromony. The BraVx^an 
priest who liolps at the worship blesses the oouploi takes money^ 
uncooked provisions, and goes home. The husband rubs turmeric 
powder on his wife's hands, marks her brow with vermillion, laya 
a coooanut, betelnuts, dry dates, and rice in her lap, and places 
a packet of betel leaves in her hand. The wife rubs sandal paste 
on the husband's body, tlirows a wreath of flowers round his neck, 
puts a packet of betel loaves in his hand, and bows before him 
with joined hands. Near kiuspeople are asked to dinner and when 
they come they present the pair with clothes. Married women 
wave lamps before them and the ceremony ends with a feast. In 
the eighth month of hor pregnancy the simani or hair-parting takes 
place. The husband and wife are bathed in hot water and Oanpati 
w worshipped as in the jdtkarm or birth-ceremony. The husband 
fills the wife's lap and she applies sandal-paste to his body, puts a 
flower wreath round his nock, and gives him a packet of betel 
leaves. Married women lay rice, a cocoannt, betelnuts, and dry 
dates in the pregnant woman's lap, and wave a lamp before her. 
'Iho Brahman priest is given money and undressed provisions and 
the casi^-people a feast of sugar and pulse irolly-polies. Baddia 
hum the dead. If the dead is a man he is bathed, dressed in his 
daily clothes, and placed in a sitting position. If a woman she is 
bathed, dressed in a robe and bodioe, and placed in a sitting potd*^ 
tion ; and if she has died leaving a husband her. brow is marketd 
with kunku or vermillion and her h^d is covered with a iiet ;0f , 
flowers. When the chief mourned has bathed and prepared jtha 
fire which is to be cai*ried to the burning place to set fire to the . 
pyre, the corpse is laid on the bier and redpo^^er or guldl und 
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ln^l lenses are thrown on the corpse*^^ At the -hurning place Hhn 
ebieimonroer baries (1| as.) on the spot where the body is 
te W bnrn#i and other mourners baild the pyre, strip the clothes off 
the body, and lay it on the pyra The chief and other tdoarners lay 
^urva grass on the body, the chief mourner sets ffrc to the pyre, imd 
all of the party clap their hands, and say the dead has«gone to the 
highest heaven. When the body is consamed all bathe and feturn 
to the doceased*s house where the Qhief mourner dismisses them 
expressing the hope that they may not again have to come to his 
house tp car^ a corpse. In the evontug millet is boiled with split 
pulse and spices and the four body -bearers are feasted. On the 
third day thP ashes and unburnt bones arc gathered and thrown into 
water. Qn the sixth, ninth, or eleventh theeclotlies and ornaments 
of the dead are washed, and laid befoi^ the house-gods along with 
an offering of boiled rice and sugar roily -^polies. Within the first 
months brass or silver plate is made with a rudely embossed figure^ 
•is placed with the house gods in the name of the dead, and is 
worshipped. Every month for twelve months on the lunar* day 
corresponding to the death- day cooked food is offered to the ghost. 
They are bound together by a strong caste feeling and social dis- 
putes are inquired into and settled at meetings of the old and 
respected members of the caste. Though they are not fond of 
sending their boys to school and take to no new pursuits, Namad 
Baddis arc an intelligent, well-to-do class, who aro likely to take 
advantage of openings to which the introduction of railways may 
^ give rise. 

Among Pakuiik iladdis the men s names in common use are Baa- 
topa, Mali4ppa, Malkfippa, and Shankardnpa; and the wotnon’s 
Crangavva, P^rvalevva, and Shankaravva, I'hey differ little from 
N&med lUddis in form, speech, food, or dress. Like Ndmad Iladdis 
husbandry is their hereditary calling, and they have the same beliefs 
. and observe the same field rites. Shiv is thoir great god and 
Shwrdtra in February is their great fast day. As they aro Ijingiiyats 
they prefer cowdung-ashes to samlal-pastcs and in their field rites 
mark the object of worship first with ashes and then by sprinkling 
it with scented powder. Though they are old converts to Lingayaiism 
and are staunch supporters of Jan gams, they have not left off all 
their f^)rmer customs. To a stranger thefr marriage ceremonies 
differ little from those of NAmad Raddis. Though they are married 
and buried by Jangams they show as much honour to BiAhmana 
as they ^ow to Jangams. Like true LingAyals rich Kaildis carry 
their dead iu a canopied chair or vimdn, bury them, close the grave 
with a stone slab, and wash the feet of the beadle or mathpcffti on the 
top of the grave. Like N&mad Raddis they carry food to the grave, 
deify the ancestral spirits, and worship them as house gods. Like 
KAoaad Raddis, Fakudk Raddis seldom send their boys to school and 
take to no new pursuits. They are an intelligent well-to-do olass 
"trith ihir prospecta 

Rajputs, returned as numbering 4414, are found in small numbers 
in most towns and large villages. They are locally called Surat- 
r£is, and are said to be the offspring of Eshatriya fathers and 
Maritha, Ling4yat, or Dhangar mothers. Their ancestors {ormeily 
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livefl in Upper India.. uiiSi came to Bij&pur in aearcli of ^ 
employment. Most of them were soldiers .md were engaged in tlie 
service of local chiefs. Some of them won estates and rent-free 
lands and settled in the district. The names in common use among < 
men are Bhimsing. Lakshmansing, Madansing^ Mohansing^ 
Prat&psing^ ^ Kdmsing^ Rd,yasing, and Vijayasing, the last syllame 
sing being a corruption of the Sanskrit sink a lion. The names itf 
common use among women are Durg&b4i^ Gang&bdi^ OtmjibiUi 
and Lakshmibdi. They say they have twenty surnames^ but they 
know only ten, Bishno, Chandole, ChavAn, Dikhit, Ghairvdr, 
Nenvdr, Pavdr, Rajbauae, Sengar, and Tavar. Persons bearing the 
same surname do not intertbarry. They have no divisions and 
no gotras or family-^itocks distinct from their surnames. A 
Rajput is known by his mililiai 7 air and proud look. They are 
larger, better-featur(‘d, stronger, and fairer than Mardthds. They 
are above the middle height, with well developed muscles and 
^rong frames. The expression of the face is lively, the nose is long 
and sW^W.^the cheek-bones either high or low, the hair generally 
lank. Tiieir home tongue i5> ^Wlustdni ; but they also speak an 
incorrect Mardthi and Kdnarese. In KduaitwA?, they generally use 
aspirate cousonantjr for unaspirate, as khaiigi for kvdigi a piece of 
wood, and fJioli for tali a beam. They live in ordinary o^e-storeyed 
houses with brick and mud walls and terraced roots. Their 
houses are clean and the furniinro is clean and neatly arrang^^. 
Those who are landholders, traders, and proprietors employ servants, 
and they are fond of pets, keeping dogs, deer, and parrots. They 
have also cows, bullocks, slie-buEFaloes, and horsop. Their state is 
middling and they arc fairly off. They are moderate eaters and good 
cooks. Their staple food includes unleavened cakes of wheat flour, 
clarified butter, sugar, rice, split pulse, and brinjals hhendes and 
other vegetables seasoned with heated oil or clarified butter, mustard- 
seed, cumin-seed, and assafoetida. Tliey eat rice with a cuiTy of 
whey seasoned with heated clarified butter, assafoetida, cumin-seed, 
and the leaves of the kadhinimb Bergera koenigi. Sometimes the 
whey curry is made by cooling a red-hot stone in it. Some use millet 
bread and a preparation of millet grit. They are also fond of 
ambaUvamn, a liquid mixture of split pulse, tamarind juice, molasses, 
and spices. Their holiday dishes are khir or rice boiled with sugar 
and milk, puris or wheat-flour cakes fried in clarified butter, and 
besan or gram-flour balls. On Kag^panckmi in Shrdvan or July- 
August and on Oanesh-chaiurthim Bhddrapad or August-September, 
they prepare kadhus or sugar-dumplings, and offer them to Ndg and 
Ganesh. ^ They are extremely particular about the purity of their 
food. No one but a Rajput may touch it and no Rajput may touch 
it without bathing or may even enter the kitchen in every-day 
dress. Every morning their women bathe, put on newly washed and 
untouched clothes, cowdung the kitchen, and begin to cook their daily 
food. If when cooking a woman tS touched by any one who is not 
similarly dressed, she bathes and puts on fresh clothes befoi*e going 
on with her cooking. A woman, while cooking, should not step out 
of a cowdnnged square new the hearth. ll she steps out of the 
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idq[aaro must batbe again* Mon bathe daily> and worship *tho 
bonae^-gods, and offer tV ‘H cooked food, before they sit to the 
iruoming meah They give caste feasts at marriage, puberty, 
imd other ceremonies* On Damra in September they* worship a 
sword with the imago of TuljA-Bliav&ni, and with the sword sacriffoe 
a goat in front of the goddess and feast on it. They eat the 
flesh cA the goat hare and deer \ but will not touch domestic 4owls 
or fiah. They never openly eat oniou?. It is cost, and not religious 
scruples, that prevents them using animal food daily. Except 
the goat sheep hare and deer, they hold all animals either anclean 
or sacred, and do not eat their flesh. They formerly drank no 
intoxicating liquor, but of late some of them have begnn to drink. 
Moat of them smoke hemp-flowers or gdnj% drink hemp-water or 
bhang, and eat opium, and almost all chow or smoko tobacco. Some 
of these narcotics are especially used when animal food is eaten. 
The use of narcotics is said to be increasing. Both men and women 
are fond of good clothes, and show taste and care in their dress. 
Men wear the topknot and o full moustache and whiskers, and some 
of them never let a razor touch the head. Men wear a flat round 
turban set jauntily on the head, a jacket, a tight-fitting longcloth 
coat with very long sleeves gathered in puckers from the wrist to 
the elbow, a waistoloth seven and a half teet long or tight breeches 
reaching below the knees, and elegant shoes. They have special 
silk-bordered waist and sbouldcrcloths, chintz ju/ckets, and silk coats 
for holidays. On festive occasions a fancy walking stick and a 
handkerchief complete a Rajput gentleman^s dress. Their women 
tie the hair in a knot by a woollen thread without decorating it 
either with false hair or flowxu's, and dress in a robe and a bodice of 
different colours ; some of them pass the skirt of the robe between 
the feet and tuck it into the waist behind in the ordinary Mar^tba 
fashion, and all completely cover the head with tlie upper end of 
the robe. Out of doors they wrap a white sheet or a shawl round 
the body. Moat of them have separate holiday robes including silk- 
bordered robes and brocade-bordered bodices. Most of the articles 
of male and female dress are made in the district, chiefly at llkal, 
Bagalkot, Bdddmi, Guledgudd, and Manidapur; others come from 
Hdngal and Sb&hd.puT in Belgaum, and from llunur and Jamkhaudi 
in damkhandi. Their ornaments differ bide from those worn by 
Lingdyats. As a class they are orderly, hot-tempered, clean, and 
bold, but lavish and fond of show. They are not quick to take 
offence, but in revenge they are staunch and unwearying. War 
is their hereditary calling and even in these days of peace most 
of them are trained in feats of arras. Formerly they followed 
no profession but arms and always carried weapons. Since the 
establishment of British rule, their employment as fighters has 
eeased, wd they have been disarmed. When the district passed to 
^he British many left their homes and wandered in search of military 
employment taking service with the different princes and chiefs. 
The rest remained at home, and took to more peaceful ways of life, 
husbandry and trade. A few are land-proprietors, and a few 
excise and ferry contractors. Those who trade deal chiefly 
in corn and cloth and those^who live by agriculture are over- 
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hpldors, tilling their lan<hi through soryapte tenant 

who pay them half the crop* A few are 
Kajput who chooses trade as his calling begiha as a 
salesman ina trader*s ofBcc on a monthly pay of Iw. io 
and sometimes without any salary* The women do the .whole pf th^ 
hoiiseworkjybut do not help the men in the field or in tli^.;abopi. 
Though prosperous as a class^ some are in debt on account 'of th^r 
extravagance especially in marriages. A few have Predit ^ith 
moneylenders and arc able to ^borrow on personal security ; others 
havp to mortgage land or to pawn ornaments before they ^an raise 
money. They call themselves anid are called Bajputs. They rank 
themselves below BrAhmans and Kshatriyis only^ and eat only from 
Br&bmans and Kshatr\yda Except Brdhmans^ Kshatri^^^ Sondr^j 
and Lingayats, almost all castes eat food prepared by Eajputb. Men 
women and children rise early. The men go to work, the children 
to school, and the women busy themselves in the house. . At plpyen 
men and children return homo, and, after bathing and worshipping 
the house-gods, the men eat their first meal along with their^i 
children. After dinner men rest for a timo or take a nap, then go 
back to business, and stay at work till evening. Except some 
of the Government ferry contractors who find work only during 
the monsoon, all are fairly busy throughout the year. On holidays 
and other festive occasions they close their shops and rest. The 
average monthly charges of a middle-class Kajput family vary 
from £1 10^. to £2 (Ra. 15-20), A rich man’s house costs nearly 
£100 (Rs. 1000) to build, a middle-class man’s over £50 (Rs. 500), and 
a poor man’s over £10 (Rs. 100). The value of a rich man’s house 
goods is over £50 (Rs. 500), of a middle-class man^s over £20 
(Rs. 200), and of a poor man’s over £7 10s. (Rs. 75). A servant’s 
monthly pay varies from 6s, to 8^. (Rs. 3-4) without board, and from 
3s. to4s, (Rs. li-2) with board. Their special marriage and other 
expenses are like those of Lingayats, except that the marriage of a 
Rajput’s daughter costs half as much again as a son’s marriage. 
The Rajput has a strong tendency to spend more than his income. 
They are religious and their family-deity is Baldji or Vyankatesh of 
Giri in Madras. Their house priests arc Kanoj Vaishnav Brahmans 
whose brows are marked with the tHpundra or three upright lines, 
side lines of white gopichandan or sacred white earth and a red 
central lino. They honour their priests and call them to condupt 
their marriages. They used to treat local Brdfamans with scant 
courtesy, but since they have settled in . the district; they have began 
to make small presents to any local Brdhmans who may be presmit 
at their ceremonies. They keep all Hindu holidays . and some 
Hindu falSts, especially the ekddashis or lunar elevenths of AaMdk 
or July -August and of KdrtiJe ov November- December, and 
Shivrdira in February. On the first day of the Nwtdfyra or -first 
nine eves of Ashmn or October which lead to Dosotg^ they set the 
image of B&ldji on a holy spot, and round the image place lamps 
fed either with oil or clarified butter, and keep them burning ' ' 
during nine days. On the tenth or Dasara, which thP Bajputs hold 
the holiest day in the year, their servants wa^ their horses and 
lead them to the village or town In the niiddfedf the gateway 
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btttofaer, who is gonemlly>*viU«fcgo wate^ the 

^Kl3>S^3r' or fi$her caste> outs off a goat^s bead with pue stroke 
o;t:"^^W<M,an4.tnarka tvith it/S brow. The body of the 

ie' i^aTP^ and taken home to be Sisfcributgd 

i^oug the triUage watohraon. The grooms then lead the horses to 
tWitihasters^ hotises, where the mistress of the bouse breaks a 
ih front of the horse, washes its forehoofs with coodandt 
water, tdarks its brow with Jcunkif^mor Vermillion, and waves a 
latnp about its head. At dinner time the horse is also fed with 
holiday dishes. In the evening comes the boundary crossing 
or 9 ifnolhnghan. They choose a leading Rajput to conduct 
the wdrfihip and with music and a band of men and a Br&hmati 
to help they go to some shami 'ov Mimosa* sums tree outside of 
the village boundary.. A weapon is placed at the root of the 
tree, And the tree and the weapon are worshipped. The loading 
]^jpat cuts a branch of the tree, and its leaves are distributed 
among friends and relations as pieces of gold. They believe in 
Witchcraft and soothsaying ; but are not much given to the practise 
of these arts. 

Their birth ceremonies differ little from MaiAtha birth ceremonies. 
In the marriage engagement the girlA father and his relations 

f o to the boy^s house and present the boy with a bellmetal dish 
lied with rice, a ahela or rich sliouldercloth, a cocoanut, and a 
rupee or more according to their moans. I’he boy^s father gives 
the girl’s father a turbaa, and feeds him and his relations on 
r sweet dishes. In the beginning of the marriage ceremony a near 
relation of the bride goes to the bank of a river or to tho edge 
of a lake, and worships tho earth by pouring a little water on 
it, daubing it with sandal-paste, ana throwing flowers and rice 
on it. After worshipping tho earth ho spreads bis waistcloth on the 
earth, loosens the earth with a stroke of a pickaxe, layvS on tho cloth 
as mneh earth as is loosened, and carries it to tho marriage booth. 
A betelnut under the uamo of mandap-d(*,vata or tho raarriago-bootb 
„ gtiardian is set on the earth and is worshipped. A near kinsman of 
the bridegroom does the same in his marriage booth. Before 
rice is thrown on the . heads of the bride and bridegroom, tho 
bridegroom TraJks sPven times round a stake on which a wooden or’ 
grass bird is perched. While the bridegroom is walking round the 
pole, the bride^s* father asks the guests whether they know of any 
act of the bridegroom’s which has stained his chametor and 
degraded him. If tho guests say they do not kriow of any unworthy 
coi^Uct on the part of the. bridegroom, grains of rice are thrown 
the bridegroom^ head. The rice-throwing is supposed to-confirm 
the marriage aud make it binding till death. 

. ^ They marry their girls at an early age. Formerly widow 
matriage was forbi4dei:i, but they have lately begun to allow their 
widows to marry- There aris no admitted traces of polyandry, 
but polygamy is allowed and practised. A person who has been 
at a distance from his kinspeople and friends for iou^r or .five 
years, on his return is not allowed to sit in the same row with 
them to take bis food with them unless he produces certificatea 
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froto respectabld people -of the place where he lived stating 
that he has not eaten with the people of any hie pw|ii 

The other Rajput ceremonies do not djiler from Martha 
coremcnies* They generally burn the dead> and conduct 
fo*^aeraI ceremonies in the same way as Mar&thds. Perhaps froin 
the small mimbers in which they are found there is little caste 
unioii among Bij^pur Rajputs* Social disputes are settled by 
meetings of the castemen and tjjhe decisions are circulated or reported 
by a poor man of the caste^ who is paid by the community. Some-* 
times these decisions are made known to the caste by means of batAki 
or proclamation. They send their children to school ; and keep 
their boys at school till they gain a good knowledge of reading, 
writings and arithmotk, and their girls till the age of ten. Besides 
their school lessons boys from the age of five are taught gymnastic 
exercises and from the age of ten or twelve are trained in the use 
of the sword and sj)ear. When, according to Rajput notions, a 
boy's mental and physical training is finished he takes to trade, 
husbandry, or Government service according to his own or his 
parents' tastes. They are a steady pushing class and are held in 
respect. 

RaValS, returned as numbering 130, are found in small 
numbers all over the district except in Sindgi and Muddebihdl. They 
are like Mardthds. They live in small terrace-roofed houses with 
mud walls. They keep cows, goats, and fowls, and are temperate ^ 
in their habits. Their common food is millet-bread pulse and"" 
vegetables, and they eat flesh and drink liquor. The men dress in 
a waistcloth, shirt, coat, and headscarf ; and the women in a short- 
sleeved and backed bodice and a full robe whose upper end they draw 
over the head and whose skirt they wear like a petticoat without 
passing the end back between the feet. They are hardworking, sober, 
and thrifty, but dirty. Some of them own lands which they cultivate ; 
some are messengers, some weavers, and some beggars. The women 
help the men in their work and their children mind the cattle. They 
sell milk, butter, and curds, and add to their earnings. They worship 
the ordinary BrAhman gods and have the greatest respect for 
Mahddev. They employ Brahmans to perform their birth, death, 
marriage, and puberty ceremonies, and believe in soothsaying. Their 
customs do not differ from Kunbi customs. They bury their dead 
and allow widow marriage. Breaches of social rules are punished 
by the caste. Some send their boys to school, and as a class they 
are fairly prosperous, 

Shetiya'rs are returned as numbering thirty-six, and as found in 
Bfigalkdt alone. They are said to have come as traders with a Madras 
army, probably some of the troops under Sir Thomas Munro in 
1817. The names in common use among men are Armugshetti, 
Govindrdj, Murgeydshetti, Ndrdyansvdmi, Punsvdmi, and Sundrdj-^ 
shetti; and among women, Anamma, Chinamma, ''Earpdyamma, : 
Kdshamma, and Lakshamma. Their surnames are place ^ and 
calling names which are of no account in marriage. The Bijdpnr 
Shetiydrs are not known to have any divisTons; but mey 
include several gfo/raa or family-stocks, some of which are GnndU 
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mudva, Kallumadya, Ma!ttdy&, Madipalludya, PalanidhiyaiUa** 
and Vaimudijranialidrism. Felons helongiitg to the same 
are not allowed to intemaviy. They do not differ in 
ftioie, feainres, or bearing from the MudUyAr? and spoftk Arri or 
Tamil at home. Most of them understand and speak Telugn anil 
Eftharese and a few understand Hindustim. They lire 'in ordinary 
oae^atoreyed hoasesj with fiat roofs and mad and laterite ^alls, 
oosfing £10 to £100 (Rs. 100 -1000) to build. The houses are fairly 
clean and contain tarnituro and house goods worth £2 to £10 
(Be. 20*100). They are moderate eaters^ the staple diet being vice 
bread, pulse, and vegetables. They are not good cooks and have few 
holiday dishes. They have no rule that they should bathe daily 
before eating the first meal, and both men and women bathe only twice 
a week. A few bathe daily and they alone daily worship the house 
gods, otherwise the gods are worshipped on holidays only. Unlike 
other ]^dpar Hindus, ShetiyArs rarely offer cooked food to their 
gods, l^ey eat goats, cocks, fish, and hares, the flesh of other 
animals being held either unclean or sacred. They have no objec- 
tion to use animal food daily,' but on account of its costliness it is 
used only on holidays. They drink liquor and are fond of smoking 
gdnja or hemp-flower. The men shave the head except the top- 
knot and the face except the moustache. The women arrange the 
hair either in a knot at the back of the head or twist it in a single 
plait which is wound into a ball. They sometimes though rarely 
wear false hair and deck their heads with flowers. Both men ana 
women dress like Lingdyats, the yearly clothes charges being 10.9, 
to £2 10«. (Rs.5-25) for a man and 16^. to £2 lOsr, (Rs.8-25) for a 
woman. Their ornaments are like those of Ling&yats and are worth 
JOfi, to £10 (Rs. 5-100) and upw’ards for men, and 8s. to £10 
(Bs. 4-100) and upwards for women. They are an orderly class 
with no marked characteristic. Their chief calling is trade, most of 
them being shopkeepers and moneylenders. A few who are too 
poor to trade on their own account, serve in their castemen’s shops. 
Women help the men. Some of them trade on borrowed capital 
and others have funds of their own. They are fairly off, though 
some who have borrowed to meet trade losses or special expenses 
are in debt. Mon women and children work from morning to- 
evening, taking the usual midday rest. Their busy time is daring 
the dry months and the marriage season. They rank themselves 
below Br&hmans and eat do food that is not prepared by their caste- 
men or by Brahmans. They are Brdhmanical Hindus, their family 
deities being yyankatesh,Mdruti,Basavanna, Panchamma of Arelur 
in Trichinapalli, and Angalamma. They are specially demoted to 
Tyankatesh of Giri in North Arkot, whoso shrine they occasionally 
visit. Some of them fast on the lunar elevenths of every Hindu 
month and on Shviyrdtra in February -March. Their chief holidays 
are Sankrdni in January and Vivdli in September -October. They 
respect Br&hmans and call them to oflSoiate at their marriage and’^ 
other ceremonies. They Imve a married heredita^ Brilbman reli- 
gjoiis guide or guru who lives in the Madras Presidency and never.> 
visits BijApur. His title is JnyAnahivAchAri. They believe in 
astrology, and profess to have no faith in witchcraft. Unlike other 
, s 877-21 
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jtftkbitantH of iW 4btriot> ihey Jo not bathe ilk oi‘ tiui oiaii 

Aa soon as it is bora, but wipe then> with olotba,. Tbe-iaoiber 
child are bathed in warm water after the fourth (foy^ antdhh^ 
is fed 6n rice boiled and strained and wheat bread' pr- il!lddM» ' 
clarified butter. I'he goddess SatvAi is wor8hip|kd on the hr.; 
the eleventh day and the midwife is paid fid. to ' (Bs.f >11)'. Oh 
the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, or fifteenth day Ae 
offers a burnt offering and the child is cradled imd named, *1^ priett 
is given a pair of waistcloths. A poor woman k^s her moom for nwie 
days, a middle-class woman for thirteen days, and a rich woman 
for fifteen days. The birth rites cost (Bs. 10) for a poor woman, Jt2 

(Rs. 20) fora middle-class woman, and £2 lOr. to £5 (Rs.25-50} for 
a rich woman. The child’s hair is first cut in the fourth, sixth, or 
twelfth mouth. A. lock of hair is first cut by a goldsmith with a ^ir of 
scissors and then the whole head is shaved by a barber ; the child is 
bathed and dressed in new clothes; and the lobes of his ears are pierced. 
Boys are girt with the sacred thread in their third, fifth; eighth, or 
tenth year. Among Shetiyars thread-girding is not attended with 
any pomp and it is sometimes performed as part of the marriage 
ceremony. It i.s also incomplete as the thread of rmmj grass is not 
tied round the Imy’s waist. From his fourth or fifth year a boy 
begins to wear a loincloth hung from the waist-thread. Girls and 
boys are married at an early age, and widow-marriage is forbidden. 
The cost of marrying a boy is £20 to £100 (Bs. 200-1000) and 
upwards, and of marrying a girl £2 to £10 (Rs. 20- lOO). The offer 
of marriage conies from the hoy’s parents. When the girl’s father 
agrees to give his daughter in marriage, the boy’s father goes to 
the girl’s house to perform the betrothal or bdatUagi. He brings p 
robe worth 8». to £1 10a. (Rs. 8-15), a bodicecloth worth 2a. to 4a. 
(Rs. 1-2), a quarter to a hundrcil weight of sugar, seven to fourteen 
pounds of botolnnts, two thousand betel leaves, five to eleven cocoa- 
nuts, fifty to a hundred plantains, five halves of coooa-kemel, three- 
quarters of a pound of turmeric root, three-quarters of a pound of 
dry dates, and ornaments according to his means. When the guests 
are come the family priest blesses the girl and tells the boy’s 
father to give her the robe. When the girl has put on the robe, the 
•boy’s father fills her lap with five of the things bronght by him, and 
the priest, naming the family-stocks and the fathers of 1^ boy And 
girl, declares that the girl is betrothed to the boy. Sugar and betel 
are served and the guests withdraw. The boy’s father is feasted on 
rice, polin or sugar rolly-polies, and tamarind curry or adr. On a lucky 
day after some time the marriam takes place. Ilieboy is gene^ly 
taken tp the girl’s village. When the boy’s party come to thp 
girl’s village they' are lodged in a separate house. On the third day 
before the marriage both the boy and the girl are rubbed rritl 
turmeric paste. On the day before ^ marriage, the.dothes Wfaiiidi 
are to ba worn on the marriage day laid l^re the hfibee^gt^s. 

* On the marriage day the girl^ fawer with hft frietids and relarioiis 
brings her andra tray containing poooanuts, pkntains, betel leaves, ' 
flowers, turmeric poiraer, and verwilKon, in proeeBsioii to the boy’s 
lodging The officiating priest felk tbe.brioe. and brid^xo^' to 
put on the marriage dress and sit on two low storfs facing the oast. 
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|>neidt.iaaik«8 a burnt <^3ter(Bg.b0|orA tb&m> tmid vbou aU Itave 
G|4kiD whtcli tha lack-^ring neokla^ is kept tiie boy ie' 
iaatea it round the girlie, neek. The kankan» or thread 
,iri:^^b»t|9« eadi :^ith a tamcierio toot tied to it, are bound* round the 
pi the br^e and bridegroom, and the hems of their garmeiSts 
together, and, without holding any oloth between them, 
Wpo ere dropp^ on Iheir heads. They are then matfo. to 
gb.toeim the burnt oneriog. After tjdis the hems of their garments 
are^^tted, and two small patches of gold loaf are fastened to their 
foraheads.. lu the evening a burnt offering is made and the thuead 
wnsldete Or kanXsunsare unfastened. At night the bridegroom takes 
the bride to bow to tbe house-gods and her mother hands the bride 
to. her mother4n-law. The bride goes to the bridegroom’s! stays 
four days, and retqms to her father’s. Polygamy is allowed and 
is oocasionaJly practised j polyandry is unknown. When a girl comes 
of age she is held to be unclean and is made to sit apart for five, 
seven, or nine days. She is then bathed and sent to live with her 
husband. In tbe seventh month of her pregnancy her mother presents 
her with a green bodice. Shefciyirs born their dead, unless they 
are very poor when they bury them. Like BrPhmans they oariy the 
dead on a bier and like them they burn thorn with consecrated fire. 
When the body is consumed the persons attending the funeral bathe, 
and each taking a handful of grass retnrns to tho house of the 
deceased. Atthe house they bow to the lamp which has been set on 
the cowdunged spot where the deceased breathed bis last, throw the 
grass before it, and return homo. On tho third day the son or chief 
mourner goes to the burning ground with his relations, removes the 
ashes and unburnt bonos, and sprinkles the spot with a quart of milk. 
The men who go with him join him in sprinkling the milk. On the 
smteonth tho ron or chief mourner goes with his priest outside of the 
village, worships the nine Hindu planets, makes a burnt offeiung, and 
offers rice-balls to the doparlfd soul. One of the balls is offered to 
tbe crows. W^hen a crow has pecked tho ball tho chief mourner 
bathes, retoms home, and.with friends and relations sits to a feast. 
On the seventeenth day the women of the house sweep the honse, 
wash it with oowdung, bathe, and anoint their hair with oil. The 
p^est purifies the family by givng them-the paitchgavya or five cow- 
gifts and making tbe men change their sacr>.)d threads, and a feast is 
given to friends and relations. Like Brahmans they keep all memorial 
feasto. A sfrong caste feeling binds them together as a community. 
Their social disputes are inquired into and settled by a caste council 
headed by .an beredita^ ehaudhari. Most of them send their boys 
and a few send their ^ris to school. They keep their boys at school 
wtt aboat fourteen. They suffered severely during the 1 876* famine, 
^ey are not a pushing or rising class and do not take to new 

pqxsntta- 

^ Sbimp^ or Tailoni, are retorned as numbering 5045 andas fouitd 
lb', small numbers in all large vUIm^ and towns. They are of two ■ 
distinct castM, MaiAthi Shimpis and Kinsrese Shimpis. The Marilthi 
Shimjm are erf the Nrfmdev division. Tbe KAnarese Shimpis 
Nigliks, who have given up sewing and taken to dyeing thr^ ted 
and other colooxs. Five or six houses of Mardtl^ Shimj^s are 
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foutid in BijApm*, * few in IlkaJ Inci fttid MuddebiblUi^ 

and a great many in B4galkot and T&likot. Tbe nam^ in 
1336 among men are Anna^ Bab^ji, Bdpn, Bhimati Karaing, 

Omk^ii, Bdma^ Santrdm^ and Umiji ; and among women Amb&bwjr 
K^shibdii Nagubdi, Narsubai^ S41abdi, Ta|[j&b^j and Tam^n4>l$&i 
Their surnamea are place-names, Bilankar, Mirajkar, Nilekar, Omk^, 
Pnkatkar, and Badekar, and are of no importance in matchmaking^ 
Atnoi^ tbeir goirds or family-atocka are Atma Bishi, Hm]^ 
and Shring Rishi; members of the same family-stock on iho 
father's side cannot intermarry. They are divided into Banging 
or Dyers and Shimpis or Tailors who eat together and intermarry 
They mark their brows with sandal-powder like Spndrs or gold- 
smiths and Sutdrs or (larpenters. As a class they are middle-sis^^ 
atrongly built, and robust. The skin is brown, the nose aquiline 
and long, the lips thin, and the cheeks gaunt. The e^wssion 
is quick, occasionally somewhat fierce. They speak Mar4tlu indoors 
and a badly pronounced and incorrect K^narese or Hindustani 
"out their Mard.tlii they use some curious words as Im 

for fhdr mucH, and add for dvdd naughty. Most of them live in 
clean one-storeyed houses with walls of stone and flat roofs. Except 
a few copper and brass drinking pots and dining plates, their vessels 
are of earth, and are clean and neatly kept. They have little house 
furniture. Many of them keep domestic animals, but only the rich 
have servants. Their staple food is bread, split pulse, vegetables, 
and relishes representing to each man a daily cost of (1 u.)# 
They largely use onions and garlic with their daily food and 
are fond of sour and pungent articles. Their holiday dishes are 
j)oU8 or sugar rolly-polies, rice, and rich vegetables. They eat 
the flesh of the goat, deer, hare, fend fowls. They are excessively 
fond of flesh and would eat it oveiy day if they could afford 
it. They kill a goat in honour of Tulja-Bhav&ni on Dasara in 
September -October, offer its dresseiil flesh to the goddess,^ and 
feast on it. They bathe in cold or warm water before eating. They 
put on freshly washed clothes, and wash the house-gods with fresh 
water and worship them with sandal powder, flowers, and leaves* 
They burn frankincense before the gods and take a little of the incense 
4 ish, mark their brows with it, and put a little in their mouth, ai^ 
offer the gods cooked food* Some of them bathe in a river or pond, 
and on their way home worship MAruti by pouring a potful of ^ter 
on the god, bowing low before the god, and marking his brow 
with redlead paste from the body of the god, and on reaching 
home worship a basil plant and sip as holy water a little of the water 
from thp root of the plant. They generally mark their brows with 
a large* round spot of sandal-powder. They drink spints^aiw 
fermented palm-juice almost daily and always when tliey eat flesh. 
On Dasara they drink to excess. Some of them also use hem]^ 
water or bhang, smoke hemp or gd/nja, and eat opium. A considerable 
number of them are excessively fond of stimulants and harcoti^. 
Men shave the head except the top-knot and the f^o except the 
eyebrows and moustache* They s» waistoloth, a jacket, a hea<^ 
scarf, a pair of shoes, and a rflpnldo^cloth about ten i a 

they throw loosely about the body* The moo spend 8s. to xl lUa. 
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^^^4-15) tk yew on dross. Their usoal ew 

twisted waistcbaiiiSi and rin^. A ricli Shimpi's orii^menta 
hstore than *10 (Ra. 100) and a mlddle-olass Shimpi^smoro 
tBaii The rich have special holiday clothes *and the 

rest wash iheir every-day clothes. Women tie tnu hair in a khot 
ttaesingr » woollen cord round it ; and girls deck the hair^with flowers 
sn^ sometimes plait it in braids before they come of age. They wcsir 
ordinary Marathi bodice with a» back and short sleeves. They 
^ear the full Mardtha robe bnt without passing the skirt between the 
feet. Some of them cover the head wi^ one of the ends of the 2?obe^ 
others go bareheaded. The price of silk-bordered bodicecloths 
varies from 9d. to6i^. (Rs.|-6) and plain bodicecloths vary from 
to6d. (l-4as.). A few buy new clothes for holiday use, but 
most wear the robes and bodicecloths which wore given them 
at marriage and other ceremonies. They seldom use any but 
local hand woven cloth. The women spend 10«. to £1' 10s. 
(Re. 5-15} a year on dress. Their ornaments are like those worn by 
Ling£ 3 rats. A rich woman^s stock is worth over £50 (Rs. 600), a 
middle-class woman’s over £10 (Ra. 100), and a poor woman^s over 
£1 (Ra. 10). They wear* silver girdles or kmnbarpattda before but 
never after they have had a child i and girls wear silver ankle-chains 
till they come of age. Shimpis are clean, hardworking, patient, 
and rough-mannered. They arc extravagant and showy and !^ve a 
bad name for unscrupulous dealing. The Mardthi proverb says, 
'Friend, have no dealings with the goldsmith, the tailor, the village 
dork, or the liingAyat trader.^ ^ ITioy are tailors and dyers. To sew 
a hrst-dass broadcloth coat a tailor takes three days and charges 
10s. (Rs, 6) ; a second-class broadcloth coat takes two days to sew 
and costs Os* (Rs. 8) ; and a third-class broadcloth coat takes one 
day and costa Bs. (Rs. If). A cotton cloth coat takes a day to sew 
and according to the style of doth costs 1^?. (12 an.). Is. (8 as,), 

or 9d* (6 as.). According to the kind of coat the sewing of a coarse 
doth coat costs 6d. to Is. (4-8 «/»,). The women sow bodices 
charging IJd. to Od. (I -4 as.) for the sewing of each. A good tailor 
makes £l 10«. to £2 (Rs. 15-20) a month, a middling tailor £1 to 
£1 4s. (Us. 10-12), and a poor tailor 14s. to 10«. (Rs. 7-8). Of 
late years tailors are said to have suffered from the competition 
of sewing-machines. Dyeing or Rangdri Shimpis colour turbans, 
sheets, and shawls, and print chintz. ' In making dyes they chiefly 
use a solution of safflower powder, soda or plantain-tree ashes, and 
lemon-juice. Soda or plantain ashes are used in the proportion of 
half a pound of soda to eight pounds of safflower, a quantity which 
requires the juice of 100 lemons. The safflower powder is first 
strained in an open-mouthed vessel with two gallons of water. The 
solution is kept aside and used in making different colours. To the 
drags of the powder half a pound of soda ashes is added and the 
whole is again strained with -water. This solution mixed with a 
little of the first straining gives a red colour. To dye red, a white 
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iiirHn is colont^ with a solution of tnmerio {ibw^/ an6 thtn.' 
steeped in the red colour and wrung, dry. If the .ttnt 
bnghtet>ed by dij^ing the tnrbsn in lentoU'inibe ^xed with 
To dye* daric'pnrple, the cloth is first dyed with indi^'lusd is'l^IlM^'. 
steeped in red. To dye light pink the cloth is stuped itt 
lemou'juico end a quart of water; and to dye pink the-<ltM>^ti3tof 
the red solution is inoi-eased. To dye orange tne tnrban dr is 
dyed with a solution of turmeric powder and is then stec^dd 
weak solution of red. To dye dark red the cloth is steeped ' in h 
solution of indigo and then in red. In dyeing yellow the tnrban id 
kept half an hour in turmerid and soda. It is wrongs soaked in 
letDon>jnice, and again steeped in turmeric and soda. If less turmerid 
pcmder is used the coleur becomes paler. Green is rrodnoed by a 
mixture of indigo and turmeric with Icmon-juice. For dyeing a 
turban red or green they charge 2«. to 4s. (Bs. 1 - 2), which Iraves 
them a profit of 6d. to Is. fid. (4-12 as.). The charge for dyeing 
orange yellow varies from fid. to 2s. (lie. I-l). Like a tailor a g^d 
dyer makes £1 lOs. to £2 (Rs.15-20) a month, a middling dyer £1 
to £1 4«. (RalO-12), and a poor dyer 14s. to Ifis. (Bs. 7-8). Their 
women clean and reel silk and sometimes make fid. to 2s. I-l) a 
day. Some loud money at twenty-four per cent a year on personal 
security and twelve per cent if an article is pawned ; some deal in 
silk and some rent land.s to tenants receiving one-half to one>third of 
the produce ; some take service with traders and merchants. Dyeing 
is not a prosperous calling. Most M4rwaris, Mnsalmtlns, and 
Mardthds dye their own turbans with safflower, and the competition 
fi»m foreign dyes tends constantly to become more severe. Beeides, 
since the famine, the bulk of the people have taken to wearing white 
headscarves instead of coloured turbans. Shimpis and Rangdris rank 
with Mardth^ with whom they eat. They also eat with Fatvegdrs 
or silk-band makers. They eat from the hands of Brahmans, Qujarfit 
Vdnis, Lingdyats, and Rajputs ; but these castes do not eat from them. 
Men women and children work all day long. Theirwork is brisk during 
the dry season, but d all during the south-west rains. Ibey test on the 
leading Hindu holidays. The monthly charges of a fiunily of fow or 
five members vary from I6». to £1 (Rs. 8-10). A rich Shimpi’s hmise 
costs £20 (Rs: 200) ■ to build, a middlC'Class Bhimpi's nWnt £10 
(Ra 100), and a poor Bhimpi’s about £5 (Rs. 50). The htwoee goode 
in a.rich Bhimpi’s house are worth £8 to £10 (Rs. 80-100), in a nnddle- 
class family £4 to £5 (Rs. 40-50), and in a poor family £2 to £2 10«; 
(Be. 20 >25). Birth charaes aie about £8 (Bs. 30) in a rich family, 
ab<ntt£2 (1^. 20) in a middle-class family, andabont £1 (Rs. 10) in a. 
poor family- On the marriage of a son or daughter a rich man^ 
spends £15 to £20 (Bs. 150-200), a middle-class man £8 to £19. 
(Rs. 80-100), and a }>wr man £3 to £4 (Rs.30-40). The death of' 
grown meml^r of a rich family costs about £3 (Rs. 30), of a middle:-, 
class family about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), wad of a poor family £1 lOs. to: 
£2 (Rs.15-20). They are religions. They honour Brahmans s^' 
call them to their marriafl^, a girl's doming of age, funeralSi and mind^ 
rites. Their family-deities are Jdtiba of Kolhipnr, Khandoba el; 
Jejuri in Poona, Tulja-Bhavdni of Tuljdpuy ip Nhedm’s jominittyv 





m 

' in SholA^r, Mid Ptei^gad «» 

;'|telgi^a»iV ..vfibfiir oWct obj^ta of worship ««? ^itShoba w»i his wife 
fjThejr tiu^e pilgrims^ to theJifelbes of their family 
gi^., l;iSo^i».go yiwly to Vithoba at Paadharpar and ih the north 
ef the district some'f^ <m every bright eleventh and many on the two 
fealayalsi on the bright eleventh of A'shadh in Jafy and on the 
hpi^. Seventh of Kdrtik in November. Shimpis consider Paddhar* 
pdti^alMibi^y holy beoanse it was a.&vonrite resort of the Sbimpi 
](ifi>i^a^.iBaintN&mdevwho lived abcnit a.d. 1290. All are careirai 
. to &8ti^ the bright elevenths of Anhidh in June- July and JSjirtih 
in. .October -November. Some fast till evening on Shravan or Jaty- 
Angpist Mondays. They have two gurus or religious teacbers ; one 
who - lives ^ Dbamangaon in Shol&pnr and as called BodlMle1}d.va, . 
and tbo other who lives at Tnljdpur in the Nis&m’a country and is 
called KAnpb&tebdva. Both visit their disciples every year and 
initiate any children who have grown old enough to understand the 
i^ite. The disciples raise a sulmcription, each working member of 
the caste snbscribing not less than lOs. (Us. 5) and handing £10 to 
£20 (Rs. 100-200) to the t^ber. The teacher initiates both boys 
and girls and even gets disciples from new families. They worship 
village and local deities. Their house images are of brass and 
copper and some of stone. They believe in witchcraft and soothsay- 
ing, and they consult those who are acquainted with these arts. At 
the birth of a child the child and mother are bathed in warm water 
and laid on a cot. The mother is fed on dry cocoa-beruel, molasses, 
and garlic with clarified butter, and some are given three-quarters 
of a pound of clarified butter to drink. Daring the first five days 
the mother is fed with rice and clarified butter ; and gwlic rind is 
hnrnt under her bed in a chafing dish. On the fifth day she is fed 
with rice and wheat flour cooked with clarified butter and sugar. In 
the evening the midwife worships the goddess Jivati and as among 
Ding&yats carries away the lamp under cover. On the tenth the 
whme boQW is plastered and the child’s and the mother’s clothes are 
was^d. On the twelfth or thirteenth they hold a feast in which rice 
cakes or pofis and vegetables are served. In the evening the child 
is. laid in a cradle and named by several female relations ; the first 
name given is always taken, the other names Me used as pet names. 
At a marriage engagement the boy’s f Mher gives the girl a robe 
worth 8«» (Bs.. 4) and a bodice worth Is. (8 as.) After the hoy’s hither 
has ' made these presents betel is handed round. In the betrothal 
or ceremony the boy and girl are made to sit on a blanket . 

. or a ^aarpet in j^nt of the house gods. The hoy’s father marks the 
gtrPs brow with redpowder and gfives her a robe, a bodice, eight 
pounds of sugar, eight pounds of betelnuts, and twenty-eight 
pounds of molasses. Quests are given 2e. Qd. (Bs. 1|) and small jneces 
bf opcoo-keroel mixed with molasses. The girl’s father treats the 
hoy and his relhtioim to a feast of verraiceUi, sugar, and clarified 
hotter widmot anythhtt pungent or sour. An astrologer chooses a 
hn^y day for the marnage. A fsw days ^ore the my fixed thb 
gh>l’s father sends for fihe boy and his relatious. After the> hoy and 
his relations come to the girl’s village, the boy’s party tshss, 
turmeric powder and oil to the girl’s house, and the girl’s party 
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takv^s til© tuntieric and oil tc »he At tlieir ©wn lioiij66a 

th© bojr and the girl ai*© nibbed wjuWurrneric powdof/bat}i©d» a©4 
eeatod in square*) or stirgis with a water*pot at each oome/aud a 
thread ’pawsced seven tiinea round the neck of each jar. IKHken t8i© 
boy or the girl comes out of the square a person stands at each comer 
of the square^ and they lift the thread and make the boy oit ^girl 
under it. Women throw rice and wave lamps before them^to fifa^rd 
the pair against unfriendly in^nence or the effects of the ^vu 
The second or third day after the turmerio^rubbing, the brim’s 
fatU-p' sends for the bridegroom and his relations, “^en they come, 
the bride and bridegroom are dressed in tbeir marriage clothes 
and stand in front of two lamps behind which a cybndrical cup or 
panchpdira is placed, s The Brdhman priest holds between them a 
white cloth, with a central turmeric cross, repeats verses, and along 
with the guests throws grains of rice on the rieads of the pair.- Tbe 
priest recites sacred verses and the bridegroom ties the lucky-thread 
or mangalauira round the bride^s neck. I'he bride’s father treats 
the bridegroom’s father and his relations to a feast. Next day the 
bridegroom’s father and Lis relations lead the bride and bridegroom 
to worship 1li4ruti^. Some one of the party breaks a cocoanut 
before the god, rnark^ 'the bjjaESL^J^the married pair with sacred 
ashes, and gives the bridegroom a pioogW*e©ofta>l^grnel . who catches 
it in his robe as a gift from the deity. Prom the tem^Sthe procession 
goes to the bridegroom’s, where the bnde and the bndegi^om feeil 
each other, the bride putting five morsels into the bridegr6om’s 
mouth and ho putting five morsels into her mouth. After this at 
the time of betel-chewing the bridegroom holds a roll of betel leaves 
in his teeth, and the bride trios to bite off the end of the rolL Then 
the bridegroom sits on a blanket and the bride rubs sandal*powd6r 
on his hands and neck and gives him a roll of betel leaves, Tho 
bridegroom in turn marks the bride’s brow with red. Tho bride- 
groom’s father gives a feast and next day the bride’s father gives a 
caste feast and lots the bridegroom’s party go. When a girl conies of 
age, she is made to sit for four days in a gaily dressed frame or incifhhar 
and on the sixteenth her lap is filled with rice, betelnuts, betel l^ves, 
and a cocoanut, and a caste-feast is held. In the seventh month of her 
pregnancy a Briihman priest attends and the hair-parting or ahimant 
and lap-filling are performed. Sbimpi girls are sometimes married 
in infancy, as young as nine months. A widow may marry once but 
if tho second husband dies she must remain a widow for the rest of 
her life. Polygamy is allowed and practised ; polyandry is nok^iown. 
Shimpis burn their dead, and hold the mourning family impure 
for ton days. A Brfhman priest attends, and on the teilth day 
they lay ten balls of rice on the spot where the body wAa bnrut. 
The mourners stand at a distance and watch the crows. If ^ orowa 
do not come the mourners touch the balls with holy grass shapi^ 
into the form of a crow, and go home, and in company wifli imev 
castemen eat unleavened wheat cakes, rice, and varom a dish* oi mUi 
pulse. On each of the next two days they give a caste feast addSug 
sn^ and clarified butter to the mnner served on th© , Wth day. 
^ey hold no mind*f easts daring the All Souls Fortnight or moltd- 
mgapalcsh in dark Bhddrapad or August Instead at 



•Iiroroi^l)crJ|Lwisti(5lotit it 1*44 iJtls Aft* ftilfctt' 
itt tto^lia A)o4 is 

«f ottie U fiiilr!/ ttrpBf wnoi^f Shiwi®jj», SooW 

^ lotQedliQr i» OMte rrhm abowioM ate enferted 

jiutt of <^e. Mot* Sliitopu a^d their boya to aohool to 
*‘'^'^jtMee teadiagi 'vrritiag* aad atitiueetio; an# aei^tlicar 
r abort time, 'thij i&e to no sevr panaits and ii, aj^te 
^ ,^#0Wplawta areooinfortably off. 

V Lft'da, that is South Qujar&tis of the Son jmo, 

eited*|wd,1^Atika or Butchers, are returned aa numbenug lOl^Mld 
la lotted ^ over the distnot. The names m ordinary use among 
aam eae ptmanea* BhunAppa, HirA]i> Malkippa, B&jeba. Subbina, 
yjaadjmnna* |md TaQ&pps; and among women Akkavra, Ammatra, 
Cfodarfa> QomUBauk Bolevra, MAnkaTva, and Niieawa. Their 
OfniilBOit^ aainaanira are Bilukar, Bojurnkar, ChenankAl, Dham« 
Govindkerj Parbhakar, and BAjApun. Persons bearing 
the ^me enraame dt> not intermany as they are supposed to be 
tbe descendants of a common ancestor. KhAtiks are dinded into 
Sni^ai^anshi IiAds and SnltAni EhAtika, who neither eat together 
nor intermarry in appearance they resemble the other middle«cla88 
oast^ of 'the district. They are of middle height with strong 
firmly*kait Aames. Host are dark and a few are brown with a 
somewhat heavy expression of face At home they speak MarAtht> 
bnt ^y iQiOw BAnarese and HindustAni. They lire in ordinary 
houses with stone and mud walls and flat roofs. They keep their 
bpolee neat and ai« clean m their dress and peisons llioir frnr 
hMSetllfOods are kept clean and fresh and are laid out with care. 
Only th^ who are husbandmen own cattle, and a few bare Irnlf- 
fed ponies. A honse coats £5 to £10 (Rs. dO-100) to build, and 
9», to £l <hr. (Ra. 8-12) a year to bire. They are neither great 
eaten* nwgood cooks. They are fond of sour, pungent, and sweet 
Tneir erery-day food is bread, and either split polso or 
tegcAAbll sanoe, &e two sauces being alternately used. To their 
rlgafer xueala dish of rioe is ocoasiunally added as a change 
atm a deinfy. Their every-day food costs them Sd (2 <».) a head. 
%heir holiday dishes are riee» poiis or sugar roily «polies, nor a 
S|noe eiihev of mstigo or tamarind, and rermiuolli which is alwayd 
Si^ed*ott the Hindu Kew Tear's Bay.m March* April. They 
■icnfloen goat to BhavAni on M&matmi m Ashiln or Septemher- 
and feast on its fiesL Besides goat, the animals th^ eat 
nra hare, doves, domestic fowls, and fuh. They would use 
kdn^ ibod <h^y if they ooold afford it. They drink liquor on any 
oh holidays bnt always in moderation, gome of 
hemp-water or hhoMf, smoke hemp-flowers or ffdnja, 
; ^e men shave the bead except thu top-knot, and 

111 wn tikip. S^behf dress is pisin aad generally white. R 
mad a halt feet long or a pair of short 
» a laohset, a coat, a neadsoan or a turbaaii 

r m ihosa. 4^'Amn'a drssa costs him S«> to Ida (Bs.,4<r$)'A 
their <imam^n% whi)i^$iKAnd« earrinm, wristleto, 
M,«iidfliig«r]flt%s,TMy in vahiefromig to £4 <RnfO'^), 
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ifc'ln alootfB-roli'wiibo# combing it. ^jr 
bodice, passing the apper end Ot the rabe orm^ 

, other -Mardtha women lettiug the skirt 
opat. ' Their favourito colours are red .and Widk’^.C 
dress costs her 1 Oa. to 16«. (Ra. 5-8) a year. ^ 

thread or nian^aiautra, which is worth 2a. (Be. 1), 
wear'etarrings, noserings, necklaces, armlets,-! and wristleWj' 
worth i’2 10a. to £5 (Rs. 25-fiO). Only dch and well-to-TOA|i^^"^' 
hare spare clothes for holiday wearj the rest wear their V. '. 

washed erery-day clothes. Tlieir clothes are of . local taat|d>^.ijnini^^‘''^^^ 
cloth ; and their ornaments are made by looal goldsmTlhe 
Bdocbdl caste. As a class they are clean, orderly, fairly ht»pitaoihj .;|' 
and thrifty. Most ol them are mutton butohers, and a ifew 
excise contractors and landowners, who employ, servants to till th^' 
fields. They buy goats of Dhangars or shepherds, kill them, ^d, s^ 
the mutton at to (l^-2as.) a pound. Their daily pro|t| 
varies from 6(i. to 1 s. (4-8 as.) They borrow money to mne^piairriaj|»' 
expenses and sometimes to cover trade losses. They bave 
credit and can borrow at six to eighteen per cent interest. They call 
themselves Suiyuvanshi lidds, but others odl them Khdtiks. They 
rank below Knrubars and take food from their hands*. Vadars and 
Lamdns eat food cooked by Khdtiks ; but Khdtiks do not eat food 
cooked by them. They work from morning till evening. Some 
close their shops on Shiv^’dtra in January-Fobruary and oh all 
ekddasAis or lunar elevenths. Their women mind the house, but - , 
do not work ns butchers or soli in their shops. Their children 
sometimes help them iu their work. Khdtiks are not a religions clnss. 
Their family deities are Durgavvn, Dyamavva, Mdrnti, Shidn^ya; 
and Yallavva; and they go on pilgrimage to Mdruti’s shrine at ‘ 
Tulshigcri, to Yallavva at Pavasgad, and to Shidrdya in Biidpur. 
Before worshipping these deities, a Klidtik bathes, and piitting on 
a newly washed waistcloth, worships them with water, son^l-paiste, 
flowers, cocoanuts, botelnnts, sagar, molasses, dry dat^, camphor,, 
and frankincense, and on holidays with an offering of dressed food. ,! 
Their images are in the shape of human beings, the ling', br^.a' ^ 
nionkey. Though they worship these deities, the object of; their' 
special devotion is the Sun, whom as SuryavanShU or of we shH- 
stock, they claim as their first ancestor. The day saered 
house-gods is the Hiudu Now Year’s Day in or ;!Mhr^- ' - 

April. They keep many Hindu holidays ; bnt only a few ®‘» .'A. 
SUvrdira in March -April and on ekddasKis or lunar eleJrrailili; 

On Qan^h-iihcUi4Hhi ^ or Qanpati’a Fourth in August -^Ptenibs^ i{' 
an . earthen Qanpatiis brought from the jmi^et, set in ^houti^ A 
worshipped, and presented with fried iddbnit or BU^ ’ddhip&igi^ 

In Aamin or September-October,.- during'^ the 

the nine nights Wore Dosom, a. festival is heM'{(a 'boaour ,'of 

Bhav&ni. They respect Br^tnans and call thbm 

marriages; have graid fai% in foothsayt^^had xtev'W 

an, underiideuig without oonsultin^g an, astrologe#. . 'They 

have not mucfii faith in witchoWt,'>^iwh f; 

and in splqt-poksession. . 4^6ng KhAti^ avii^oiid^li. Wsfinen^t ' ' V 

lasts from a fortnight to sue' weelci.- .'-''r. 
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if boiled Wiffi- ita|^t* Mi4 elated ba^^. ■ After 
till tb© etflid of heir , lying-in b^F «a«l^ fora 
ibobfiiei. wbeat-brakd and vermioeUi. TTnlike moat c^t^ m too 
elderly 'woman of the family worahips the goddeas Satvdi 


Sixtli the fifth clay after a birth aud girea 

food for a*iueal. If the fomfly ia ricOi 
' l^ands and kinspeople are asked to a meal in which mntton . is 
; i|escVii^."^Oa the thirteenth day the child is named and oradlev hy 
tallied ^ho are given a mixture of five different grains to 

‘ ^he hairof the child, whether it is a hw or a girl, is cut for 
the hhit. time in the third or sixth month without much ceremony. 
If they can afford it they marry their girls in childhood, but they 
do not hold themselves bound to marry their girls before they come 
of age. ' They marry their girls from a month to nineteen years old, 
apenduigiEfi lOa.tofilO lRs.26-iOO). A boy's marriage costa more, aa 
iK to iEl2 lOe. (Es. 60-125) have to bo given iu ornaments to the girl. 
When a girl's father agrees to give his daughter in marriage, the 
boy's father lays two cocoanuta, one and a quarter pounds of dry 
cocoa-kerfiel, and seven or ton pounds of sugar before the girl's 
house-gods, and in the presence of caste-peoplo declaro.s that the 
daughter of so and so is engaged to bis son. Sugar aud hotel are 
served to the caste-people and they withdraw. The boy's father is 
feasted on rice, sugar, aud clariiied butter. On a lucky day the 
bdahtagi or betrothal is porfonnod in which the girl is sometimes 
taken to the boy’s house and the boy is sometimes taken to the girl's 
hoase, . The boy's father gives twenty-eight pounds of sugar, seven 
pounds of dry cocoa-kernel, ouo and a quarter pounds of poppy-seed, 
one and a quarter pounds of betelnuts, 200 betel leaves, and four 
boditocloths to the girl's father, and a silver necklace, silver bangles, 
and a; robe to the girl. Ho makes the girl sit before the house gods 
andfillsher lap with five betelnuts, five dry dates, five halves of dry 
coooa-kemels, five plantains, and ton pounds (5 nhers) of rice. If the 
hoy is presePt the girl's father gives him a ehela or rich shonldercloth 
and a tnrbah. Sugar aud betj^ are served and the guests withdraw. 
As it is 1s rule that new relations should not bo fed on sour or sharp' 
dishes, the boy’s father and his party a- e feasted on rice, sugar, 
apd clarified butter* After a short time the boy'h father asks the 
giH'sf father whether he is ready to give his daughter in marriage 
and tolls a Br&hman astrologer to find out a lucky day to hold 
th« Wedding. The Brahman fixes on a day and writes the day 
apd the nemes of the -bride and bridegroom on two pieces of 
, ffi’^®s the boy's father the slip on which the boy’s 

vpi^e is wruten and the girl's father the slip on which the girl's 
•litooe is '^ittob* At toe time of marriage these slips of paper are 
ili^ned ‘ iu cloth and ore tied round the nocks of the bridegroom, 
ji*^ . bride On toto eoeasipn the boy's father gives the ^irf 
tWo bodicedoto^l three and a h^f pounds of nee<; 

days before the matriege day the bridegroom is rubbed 
itnih turineric paste and bathed iu a surpi ot squato 
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jtrwkiur at aaalt eetaee and a i Utn UuMtd rntmi'' i 
nacka of tV poto. On tbe a^'ne d*y the mi 

liald, and the hridegvoott and his party atMtfoapl, ^ ., , 
the villSig^ he is^ixieb by the bi^ide's fatfaet* * eod 
kfan toa hotiaa Wbtoh has been mado leady {btr Bj|a widl^l 
the mama^ day the bnde and bnd^^roQm a bathM ki , 
tqttAr 0 s at their own houses and dressM in no 
elothea being a white robe and a winte bod htw. 

is seated on a horso and led to the bri 
ioa|ic. At the bride’s^ be xs led into ^ aiaiwiiige oobth, wHeitu 
etands in a basket^ containing millet and a ropOf htoiag the htm 
who stands on a grindstone. A cotton wristlet wade of the 
that was tied ronnd the four water-vessels is woond roond theb^e’t 
Wt wrist and anotner round the bridegroom's right wrist ; a 
ahrtain marked with a cross in the centre is held between ttnei; 
and the pnest recites the eight laok-giving verses and when the teeeite 
are ended throws grains of nee over the oonple ; the goests join in 
throwing tita eire. Then betel is served and the guests go, Kent 
day the bnde and bndegroom nre bathed in the same «piare ahd 
dressed in new clothes. In the eveUttg the vardt or marned <bonple'a 
homeward procession starts from the bnae's hn the bridegroom's 
On the way it halts at the temple of the village-^d, where the 
bride and bndegroom bow, and break a coeoanut Defdie the god. 
In this procession tho pair are seated on a bnllook, the bnde sitting 
in front of the bndegroom At the bridegroom's her mother 
hands the bride to her mother-in-law, and the bndegroom's father" 
ffives 2#. (Re. 1) to the bndo's party. On the third day the bnde's 
father gives a onste feast, presents smts of olothes to the brida<> 
groom's lathor and mother, and gives 2s (Re. 1) as a money present 
to lus caste-people. On the fourth day the bridegroom’s father 
gives a caste feast and makes similar presents to the iNither and 
mother of tho bride, and a money gift to the caste-people doable 
that given by the bride's father. present of money is spent 
on liquor , and on the fifth day the bndegroom with his PWr^ 
returns to his house They allow and practise polygamy, bat Imbid 
widow mariiage. They aie not particulw about the ceremonial 
imponty caused by a girl's coming of age ; some observe it and some 
disregard it. Tho girl is made to sit by herself for the first five days 
and IS bathed every day and rnbbeAwira turmeric paste. On thesijtth 
she is bathed from head to foot, and on the first lOcky day she goes 
to her husband In the fifth or seventh month her premaotoy, her 
mother makes her a present of a green bodice, fthfitio who live 
among the Marfithds generally burn their dead ; in B]y4|wr nnd^r 
Lmg&yat influenee most of them bury. The fungal {Mbtty bathe 
aftw burying the dead body, and return to the house ^ mourning 
with some Uados of d^rva grass which they throw into a drtal 
pot full of vrater whioh is placed on the spot irbnrethei|)irit paiciii^ 
from the bo^. On the third fiay the mourners phuse per^M 
and gram, dxj dates, dry ooooa-kemel, molausaS, oool^ rie«»' 
small wheatOtt 'oakes on {(tone slab whu^ b hdid ovwr 
gmve. To these thmgs ijhn perB<m$ who aoepwiliWied (helswseal 
add a few drcgM of bilk* eashfin^M^ 0 an turny ABgo 
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given to a cow. ^Their dinner inoladea 
.^«^r^»^t fiour,*clarified butter, and s^lit pulae 
S’ ev^fcag- a feaet » given ^ of wbicb matton .for^s a 
pa-:«? onate-people ore asked one from eaob. £ainnj|r> 

day ' a ailver image of the dead ia, xnadn and is 
v'^Toag'- oi^r ancestral imwes kept in the hoUM* 
.Wflinlrefc, stretched under a tree on the bank of a Ttviwi; 
iSld tie neWlW®? ^ ® vMa’a or woman^s 

v^!wt »t:eii^^i ' '" AU who Join in this ceremony are asked to a fei^; 

-«ierfa3hai the mind-rite on the bright third of Vttwhafcfc ■ 
W 'Ab^-i^y which is known as the Undying Third. They spend 
to, M”-dOs.; (Ss. 8-15) on a death. They form a rait^ 
t'.ddmmota^y. ahd aJtn. 1^nnd"t0gether by a strong caste feeling. Somal 
disputes aim iiic[nired into and settled at a meeting of respectable 
members' of the caste; and their decisions are enforced by patting 
the offender out of caste. Only a few of them send their boys to 
•acheol and feww still take to new pursuits.. They are a fairly 
-prbSperoiu but not a pushing or a rising community. 

""STit'ltlftrs are returned as numboriog 182 and as found in 
Bi^lj^ii Bj&galkot, andHungund. The names in common use among 
meh'we;BhimAppa, Bharamayya, Gurhppa, HanamAppa, Lal^hAppa, 
^mAppa, and VyankAppa; and among women, BAlawa, 
DeVa’tya; Haumawa, Lakshmavva, Satyavva, Vyaukayva, and 
7id{sii4ii. Their surnames are KanohinavvanpujAri or ministrant 
Of' iTAnehinawa'and HanumantpnjAri or Hannmant’s ministrant 
i^d the nantes of their family-stocks are BeraraalAr, JaUArvaru, 
'MhtiavAra, Nugganuriyavru, and Potguliyavru. Marriage is barred 
bV' l^*neheS8 ' of stock, not by sameness of surname. Thoir family 
d^^es iu'e Sanamautdev or MAroti and KAnohinavva of Kategiri 
in TBd^i. They have no sabdivisions and rank with local 
^haaflptris' or shepherds. They are-'dark, strong, middle-sized, and 
Jiifell-niadni igld, speak a corrupt KAuare.'ie both at home and abroad. 
'SPjbiW'^ve in’ enerstoreyed houses with earth or stone walls and 
rbofs, . Their house goods include low stools and earth 
vi^ls. Among them landholders engage servants to 
■jMAiiheif fields stod all own cattle and pets. They are bad cooks 
^^^te eaterJ5nd «e fond of sour and hot disheS. Their 
fbi^. fecludes-^ Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, 
r.A we^ before th^ take their morning meals imd 
fejly . Tu wos^ppi^ their family dell^^ 
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Tlu) worshippers of M4rati have to bathe oud worship the itni^ ef 
the |rod daily with saadal«paKie and^ flowers. Oa hleiif Tear's iW 
or Ug&di in April and on Diodli in October they eat vennioe^ 
boiled in cocoa'inilk mixed with molasses, and on Ndg-^nehmfd io 
Aag^st culros staffed with molasses called hdtwlat^ IBxo^il 
shriue inini«^rant8 or piydn's, who as a rule abstain from flesh aod 
Kquoi^ they oat flesh and drink liqnor and hemp-water or hftdnpand 
smoke homp-flowors or gdnja. The men shave tihc head eXipept the 
topknot and the face except the tBoustache and eyebrows. The women 
comb their hair with neatness and care and tie it into a knot at the’ 
haolf of the head, but wear neither false hair nor flowers. The men 
dress in a waistcloth, shonldercloth, headscarf or rumdl, shirt or 
h<vndi, coat, and a pair of shoes or sandals ; the women dress ipL 
a coloured robe hanging like a petticoat from the waist to the 
ankles, and a bodice with a back and short sleeves. Only the rich 
have a store of line clothes for holiday wear ; others wear tneir nsnal 
clothes washing tlicm first with great care. The ornaments worn 
by men aro the earrings called bhtkbnlit, the wristlets called kaddSf 
and the girdle c.illcd Jcaidora; those worn by women are the 
necklaces called tikiti, thu wristlets called gets, and the armlets 
called vdkh. As a class they are honest, hardworking, orderly, 
thrifty, and hospitable. They live as temple-miniatrants or pujdria 
and as hnshaiidmcn. They cither till their own land or hire the 
land of others. They are not skilful husbandmen and some work 
as labourers The women mind the house and help in the field. 
As a class they aro p<ior and often run in debt if their crops fail from 
want of rain. They rest cvciy Monday and on tlio Jueahth or «fune 
full moon. A family of five spends 14». to £l 4s. (Us. 7-12) a month. 
A house cosls £10 to £30 (ils.100-300) to bnild and the house 
goods are worth £2 to £3 (Ks 20-30). The yeaily clothing charges 
vary from £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20) a birth costs 4«. to 8s. (Rs.2-4), a 
boy’s marriage £5 to £1 0 (Rs. 60-100), a girl’s marriage 10s. to £1 10s. 
(Rs. 5-1 5), and a death i s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 2-12). Their family gods are 
Kanchinti vra, a pot dro8.sed in a robe and with a female image stuck 
in its nock, and M druti the monkey-god. Their priest is a BrtUiman 
who officiates at their marriage ceremony only. To all othm: 
ocromoaies they call a representative of their religions teacher or 
ICattimavicha of their own caste whom they highly respeot. They 
neVergoou pilgrimage to holy places. They keepthensual Hindnhoh- 
days and fasts except Gamsh-chafurtlii or Gaupati's Fourth in $ept- 
ember and Shirnga or HoK in March. They are carefnl to bathe on 
Tuesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays the days of their god Mdrnti, and 
worship his image with sandal-pasto, flowers, and food. They believe 
in soothsaying, b at profess to have no faith in witchcraft or in ovil spirits. 
Early marriage, polygamy, and widow-marriage are allowed, but 
girls often remain unmarried even aftm^ they oome of age ; polyandry 
is unknown. On the fifth day after the birth of a child an imago, 
of Satvdi is worshipped with an offering of khidhadi^ that is rice amd^ 
pulse boiled in water and mixed with clarified bntter molsases and 
cocoa-scrapings. The mother is given a miztnre of ccwoanut, gingei% 
blMk pepper, and pimpali or long pepper, all pounded together and 
muted with molasses. Fire is kept undeor her oot oAd tdte is fed on 
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bdled in danced baitar and mixed tritb molaeaes. I^o 
^$dld^ xtamed and cradled on the tbirteentii day and in the seventh 
witen it is seated in its nnele’s lap and its bead is shaved. 
4s eedn as both parents agree to the mandage tenns ^e boy's fatlj,er 
tafees to the girl's honse a present of five dry datesj five betel leaves 
Kr&th five imtSj and font pounds of sugar with a pair of armlets or 
edtohfs } lays them bcdore the imago of her family god in the Ubuse j 
^ts her before the god, and puts fngar iu her mouth. Her lap 
’ Is'filled with rice and ooooanuts, the guests are feasted on vermicelli, 
and the engagement is completed. Next oomos the betrothal or 
On a lucky day tho boy's father with a parly of friends 
visits we girl's, taking a robe, two pieces of bodicecloth, (Rs. 2) 
in cash, ten to twenty pounds of sugar, tvw> pounds of betelnuts, 
two potyids of dry date, and 100 betel leaves, and hands them to her 
parents. Ihe girl is dressed in the robe, seated before the family 
images, and sugar is again put in her mouth. Tho guests are told 
that the boy and girl are betrothed, betel is served, and they with- 
draw. After the guests leave the bridegroom’s party are feasted on 
vermicelli end on the next day anotherdinnor of stuffed cakes is given. 
A lucky day is fixed for the marriage and the house is washed with 
cowdung and lime. Tho bride’s party take tho bride with them and 
go to tho bridegroom’s. The couple are rubbed with turmoric and 
bathed. Next day the gud>plcasing is iK'rformed, the luoky 
post called hdndar gambh or marriage porch post is brought, and a 
booth is raised in front of the bi idegroom’s houhC. On the samo day 
the women of tho bridegroom’s liotiso bring six small earthen pots or 
airania from the potter’s who is paid m uncooked provisions, betel 
leaves and nuts, and ten coppers. Tiio pots nro laid before the family 
gods. The couple are bathed, and with their motliors are seated on 
a square or surgi made by sotting four of tho six earthen pots ono at 
each comer. A thread is wound round a betel leaf, and, under tho 
name of pdnkaiikan or leaf-wristlet, is tied round tho wrist of oach 
of the pair and friends and relations are feasted. On the third 
day tho couple are again bathed in the square and dressed iu new 
clothes, the bride wearing a whito robe and bodice, 'fho bride- 
groom’s brow is decked with a marriago coronet or hashing literally 
a browhorn, and the bride’s head with a network of flowers. They 
are made to stand in the booth face to face irith a curtain beariug.a 
cross or nanM marked with lines of N'brmillion betwcon them. 
Tho boy stands on a stone slab and tho girl on a heap of millet in a 
bamboo basket* Thread wristlets wound round pieces of turmeric root 
are tied to the wrists of each of the couple and lucky verses are repeat- 
ed by a Brfihman priest. Then all present in turn press Incky rice 
m their brows and betel leaves and nuts are banded lound. Five- 


tatunried women sit with the oonple in a line before tho family gods to 
perform the hhvma or earth's loodceremony, and eat from twodishes 
of cakes, venmoelli, and sweetmeats, and sing songa I'rcsents of 
<ilot^s are given and filceivod by the bride’s and bridegroom'a 
partms. The coupdo are seated on a bull and taken to the temple of 
Mfirati, where they prmieat a ooooanut to the god and how to Ifim. 
On titeirretoro, the Bride's parents formally make over the girl tp the 
otre of ^e bridegroom's motiher and leave the bridegrooi&s honse 
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tliifr briile for tibeir own On a Ineii^ «wMbt # 

eig^t months the girl retam<i to her hasbsnd^s mmI fttiaify goM t» 
live with him when she comes of age. When she odmes tii 
elje may or she may not sit apart for three 4iys. In. 
ea 90 slio 18 bathed on tho fifth and sent to tro 
MArutj JBxrept that hor mother gives hw 0 gxoea 4mm % 
cereiAonj is perforoaed on a girl’s first pregnanoys *Vy&Ui 
TdkUr dios the body is placed in a Siting positm Bsad^ii 
made fast lyith stnngs passed rotthd a peg fi^ed in tho ^mdl* 
If the dead is a man he is dressed in a iraistoloth^^a Shoulder* 
clothe and turban ; and if a woman in a rohe and hodioa A woman 
who dies before her hasband has her hekd wreathed with ftowers or 
is crowned with a cap fall of water. These hononrs are not paid 
to a widows The body te laid on a blanket or some rongh cloth 
and taken to the banal ground They either bum or bury thsd^ 
dead When a portion is buried they fill the grave with earth and 
set a stone over it Their pncst or ayjfanaiftu comes and scatters 
bel leaves and pours water over the stone. He also gives each of the 
mourners some M leaves and they strew them on the grave shouting 
Jhfm, Half that is Shiv, Hhiv. All bathe and return to tbe house 
of the dead. Tho spot where tho dead breathed his last is 
cowdunged and a copper vessel full of water is set on it. They lay 
diMM grass and loaves on the pot and go homo On the third day 
they leave two stuffed cakes and nee with an earthen vessel fuU of 
water on the grave and wait to see if a crow will touch them. If 
no crow comes to eat they set the food before a cow. All married 
dead are honoured by a caste- feast called dinknrya on the fifth Or 
eleventh day after death. Kitber at the end of a monthorofnyeSr 
after the death a waistcloth and turban or a robe and bodice are 
laid on the spot whore the dead breathed his last^ and the members 
of the family are tioated to a dinner of staffed cakes or kdvol<ut. No 
anniversary feast is kept. They form a united body bound together 
by a strong easto feeling. Social disputes are settled at caste 
meetings subject to the approval of the Vyankanna of Meligiri 
in Mudbol who is their religious head and whose orders are 
obeyed on pain of loss of caste. His office is hereditary and bis 
.power over tho men of the caste is nnhmited* They ^ uot tcM 
their children to school nor do they take to new pursuits^ Qn tw 
whole they are a stationary class. 

Wandering Brdhmanical Hindus include seventeen divisions nith 
a strength ox 26j552 or 4 67 per cent of the Hindu pctpulatiom Tito 
details are : 
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Advitihinohers, also called Chigri Betkars or PhAnee- 

p&t*dlnS| are returned as numbering 112, and as found in small 
numbers all over the district- It is odd that GinarAt should have 
oontribated the throe tribes which next to the Gliantcr Chors are 
the most dishonoBt in the district. The Latniina are settling down 
iiB honest farmers and the profeasional bullock stealora the Bhfita 
fortunately only occasionally visit the collectoiuto, but the PMnse- 
pdrdbis live in the district and so far^show no sign of improvement. 
The names in common use among men are LingAppa, IWrnAppa, 
Rudrappa, Sidram, and Shivdppa ; and among women Basuyrva, 
BliAgavva, Chenavva, Lingavv, Nilavva., and lludravva. They are 
a mixed class composed of Dhangars, Kabligers, and Rajputs, who 
neither eat together nor intermarry, Thc^Dhangars are divided 
into Hattikankans or cotton wristlet wearers and Unikaukans or 
woollen wristlet wearers who oat together and intermarry. The 
ilajputs keep up their clan distinctions, and forbid marriage among 
members of the same clan. As Mhnrs arc somotimos found as part 
of a LamAni tdnda or band, so Bodara occasionally accompany 
the I’hAnsepArdhis. They are made to live at a little distance 
from the band, and the others do not marry with them. I'hcir 
language, is a dialect of GnjarAti, though all speak Kinnroso 
perfectly and ^nerally IlindustAni as wall. They have a peculiar 
inbjnatioii which in a court of justice turns to a whine. They are 
not a dark race though the true colour of the skin seldom pierces 
the coatings of dirt. They are perhaps the wildost-looking people 
in the district, their bodies filthy, thoir tangled locks covered with a 
few wisps of dirty rag, a tattered brown doth thrown over the 
shoulders and a loincloth hung from a waist-string. 'Pho women 
wear a dirty and dingy petticoat and a loose bodice. 1’heir only orna- 
ments are bead necklaces, glass bead bangles, and a few brass orna- 
ments. The number of PhAnsopArdhis, which happily is generally 
small, are recruited when the crops ripen, by bauds from the NijsArn's 
country. They live in the fi^elds, generally without huts, and with 
merely a screen to keep off the wind. Th(jy have no house goods 
or other property. Millet broad and bruised chillies are their daily 
* dishes, and flesh is a most important article of food. They deny that 
they eat pork or beef, but arc at times charged with stealing and 
eating cows. They are excessively fond of liquor and narcotics. 
They make no pretence of working but live by robbing tho standing 
crops. The landholders stand in such awe of thorn that they secure 
their goodwill by submitting to a regular systora of blackmail. If 
they refused to let the ears bo taken, they would run a good chance 
of losing the whole crop when it was gathered into the thrashing 
floor, Advichiuchers think nothing of walking off in broad day- 
light with cattle or anything else they may see about. When the 
police make a raid on them they aro alleged occasionally to kill 
some orphan child and accuse tho constables of murdering it, 
"^Thoir nominal occupation of killing deer is a blind and pastime. 
Their women sell healing herbs and beg. They are BrAhmanical 
Hindus, and their g^^t gods are Yallama, TuIjA-Bliav&ni, and 
Vvankatesh, whose images are kept tied in cloth and are 
taken out once a year on Mnrnavmi in A»hvin or September- 
B 877-23 
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October and worsliipped withal offering of milk. Tliojr keep no fasts 
or feasts and never make pilgrimages. Tlniy believe iu witclicmffc and 
soothsaying. They say they fornunly tested their women's chastity 
by a yearly ordeal. Every year after Divdli in Ashvin or September- 
Oclobcr they visited a holy place and held a caste feast. When the 
feast was over all the women dressed in new clothes and each di])ped 
her finger in lioiling oil. If the oil did her fingei* no harm she was 
declared cliiiste. I'hcy have no^ child-birth ceremonies ; but the head 
of the child 'whether male or female is shaved on the fifth day. 
F)*o!ji tliat day till the child has cut all its teeth the bead is shaved at 
regular iritciwals and never after. Girls are married at any ago as 
there is no rule that girls should be married before they come of ago. 
Widow marriage and l)Q)ygamy are allowed and practised, and polyan- 
dry is unknown. On the marriage day the bride and bridegroom aro 
decked with chaplets of pipal leaves, a tassel of thread hanging over 
each temple. The skirts (»f the bride's and bridegoofri'.s robes are 
knotted together seven times, the guests throw rod rice over tho 
pair's heads and the marriage is complete. If they can got fuel they 
burn their dead ; if not they bury them. The bo<ly i^ carried to 
tlio grave by tliree men one holding tho bead, a second the feot, and 
a third tho waist. On the third day a little molass(?s and little 
clarified butter are laid on the grave. This is their only funeral 
ritoaud tluiy luivo no Tuind-feasts. Social disputes are inquired into 
and settled at a mooting of tho old irion of tlie caste. 

Bha'tS aro I'oturiKMl as numhoring thirty-two, and as found in Indi, 
nijapiir, Ihldilini, and llungund. I'hoy aro wandering beggars who 
for(‘toll tho future. They look and speak like Kunbis ; they have 
no houses, and live iu ioniplos JinJ rest-lioiisos. Some own ponies, 
cows, fowds, and dogs. Their ordinary food is Indian millet pulse 
and vogolablcs, but t hey eat fish and flesh except beef and pork and 
drink liquor. They keep all local holidays, worship the ordinary 
village, gods especial iy Maruti, and carry with iliom the images 
of Siilhoba and Mayarani. llliai.s believe in soothsaying, witclicraft, 
and lucky and unlucky days, d’ljoir customs do not differ from 
Kunbi cusloin.s. 'riieir priests who officiate at their ccrcuionios 
aro llralnnans, and their bronchos of caste discipline ai*G enquired 
iiito and disposed of by their guru or teacher. The)^ do not send 
their boys to school or take to now pursuits. As a class their 
condiliou is steady, 

Budbudkers, or Drummora, also called Davris, aro returned 
as numbering 11)11, and as found in small numbers all over the 
district. 'rii(' name is takou from their little hour-glass shaped 
drum or hudbndhi. It is the name of a profession rather than of a 
caste aifd includes several distinct classes of Hindus and Musalrodns. 
'Hie chief class of Budbudkers aro closely allied to the Gondhalis. 
'riiOY claim to bo JMardthas, and speak Marathi at home. They are 
hardly wanderers aa they have fixed head-quarters from which 
they make hogging tours to neighbouring villages. They are 
Kmnd at Tdlikot where they have been long settled. They hold the 
])ost of village astrologers or Joshis at Mnngoli and at several other 
large villages. They freely marry with the Mar^tha Gondhlis 
from whom they differ only in profession. Their language seems 
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to show that they aro imuiigi^uts **rom the Mai*dtha cr>niitry ; -but. 
they came so long^ ajUfo that they have lost all traditiou of the tiiuo 
mad tho cause of coming, 'Pheir chief kula or claus aro (liiykavad 
Pov^r and Shinde, '.rii© uaint^s in coininoa uso among inoii aro 
Bdloba, K^shirdui^ I’arshnrfim, Subh^iia, and Santu; and 
^rnong women Bdyjaj Gaiigavva, Kidshibiii, Tiiljavva, and '^rulsabiii. 
Many mou take jl after their nainos and a few add rdt^; and 
bdi or is added to women’s n|iiiies. Like Marat.has they arc 
divided into Barniashas and Akarunishas. wh(» eat together but do 
not intermarry. In appoamiico they do not ditYor from local Ma4'dtlisi 
Kunbis. As some df^ngains under a vow allow thoiv liair tf» giH>w, 
and as some Kilikets never cut the luiir of their heads, so some 
Budbudkers grow beards in honour of a Musahkrian saint called VeniAna 
iSzlheb. None of them ai-o wild-looking. Though in no way held 
impure they generally live outside (»f tlio village iu small thaU:hc*.d 
houses with stono walls. Ijiko most people of tho district tlioir 
&ta|')lo food is millet, split pulse, and vegetables. 'riioy season 
their food like Marathas, and like Maralhas they use animal 
food and liquor when they Cfin aflV^rd them. They aro not bound 
to bathe daily and they worshij) tlndr house gods tmly on holiday’s. 
On iSatunlays all fif them bathe and worship tins village Maiaiti. 
I’ho women dress like Kiinbi Wfunoti ; and at hoims or in tho lichf 
men wear the usual coat and waistcloMi. A Jliiilhudktu- got up for 
a. bogging tour is a (juaiiit iigniv. Ifo is dresstMl in a largo dirty 
white turban with red cloth twined ov<»r it, long wliifo ('oat, a pair 
of white pantaloons, a red and white strip<‘d sln»iiIdt'rcIotli, and a 
uec.klaco of rtuU\lk^h. j)ea.ds. In one liainl is a stalT jind in llu'other 
the name-giving iKSir-glass drum. A knotied cord is fitsti^m d to 
the drum and when the <irinii is .shaken the knot strikes against the 
membrane of tin? <lruiu and Jiiakes a tinkling sound. In a bag by 
his side is his (Jhitdamani, a collcariion cd’ ]»ictm*es on small pi(‘ccs of 
cardboard. Thes(.' pictures ari‘ us(.‘d as guides ^»r omous. A ti avoller 
starting on a journtsy, or a tradiu* anxious to know liow his last 
venture will turn (^ut, takes a pin which is tied to tho Chinlamaui, 
pushes it among tho pictures, .and tlm Hudbudker opeming at tliat 
picture tolls tho inquirer wh(*ther tin? r(;sult will be g»>ncl or bad. 
Asa rule they are goodiiatured patient aiirl ihrifly, but <lirty, cun- 
ning, and given to drink. 'IMieir chief oociipm ion is forturu'-telling, 
and as fortune-tellers they scimetimes hold <jnlm Jovslii or village 
ttstrologors’ rent-free lauds. As they anj gcnm'ally uriabU^ to read, 
in telling fortunes they do cot go much by almamtoks and books, 
but judge by the face, the lines ou the hand, and especially by 
the cries of night birds. Their favourite instructor is the 
liimjUt or spotted owlet, Carinc brahma, from whom they are 
called Pingla Joshis. They go to the owlet^s hauutA in the 
early inoming to lioar wliat the birds have to say. "^l^hey know to 
what class of tlieir customers tho owlet’s remarks refer ]>y tho place 
she chooses for her perch, I'he remarks of an owlet from a hdbhtd 
tree refer to tanners, from a nivt tree to traders, from a tamarind to 
hunUu'H, from a inangoo to gardeners, from a ptpaf t<» Bivihmans, 
from a guava to fruiterers, from a village wall to watchmen. As tins 
owlet soothsayers hud that people pay best whou in best huinour. 
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tfhe'bwlei, whatever its fi6roh> ie geaMvII^ fooad to fotetett Ift^ h^ 
good.' The owlet soothsayers teach thdr boys art as sooa-W 
the boys are able to understand bnmau natnre. are a aoor 

clgss whose' marriage expenses and drunkenness oftm 'plange miai: 
in debt. They rank themselves 'with Mardthds, bat -ffiaidthiiS' 
not oat mth them because they "take sltns .from Mbins aod 
and rbceive cooked food from persons with whom MarAtluia^dcr not 
eat. The men and the childrenjbeg idl day him ; the womm, bo^a 
minding the house, work as day-labourors. the dry seoaott 

the result of their begging is satisfaetory, and, in the harvest time; 
they store a good dod of com on which they live daring the rainy 
season. A family of five spends fir. to 8r. (Rs. 3-4) a month on food 
and dress. Their house goods are worth £1 to £5 (Bs. 10-60). A 
boy’s wedding costs £I I Or. to £5 (Bs. 16-50), a ^rPs £1 to - £8 
(Rs. 10-20), and a death 8«. to lOr. 4-5). Mar4tba Bodbndkers 
chiefly worship Yallama, Mdruti, and Amb4b4i. If a hnnily is 
troubled by sickness they believe the sickness is sent by smne 
angry ancestral ghost, and to please the ghost they set its image among 
the house gods and worship it. They koep twelve Hindu holidays, 
and fast only on Shrdvan or Jnly-Angost Mondays. Baring iSkratwm 
they take dressed food from no one and eat only one meal a day. 
Their teacher lives at Chitgupa in the Nix&m’s country and is called 
Shidoba. He visits his disciples every year, who treat him to a 
foast, raise a sum of money for his benefit, and present him with 
it. He presides at caste meetings assembled to settle social disputes 
and disposes of cases. They worship village gods, bat have no faith 
in witchcraft. Tboir customs differ little f(om Mar4tha costoma 
Most of their raarriagos are conducted by Bribmans, but some are 
performed without tho help of any priest. At their marriages two 
waterpots are set down, one for the bride tho other for the bride- 
groom, with fivo copper coins and five betelnnts in each, and a string 
is wound round tuoir nocka When a Brdbman is present at a 
wedding he ties a piece of turmeric root into each string, and binds 
one on the husband’s wrist and one on the wife’s. Ho also ties 
the mangnlsufra or lucky thread round the girl's nock. They bury 
their dead. On the third day a goat is killod and flesh and bread 
are taken to the grave. There is also a yearly mind-feast on the 
death day. Almost none have any book learning and do nothing 
towards tbnohiug their children. They arc a blameless peo^, 
honest and free from crime ; they show no signs of quitting thoir 
beggii^ life. 

Dandigda'sars aro returned as nnmbming 838 imd as found 
only in .Bdgalkot. Tho names in common use among men are 
BhimdtUi, mmamdls, Lokahmandas, Sanjivdds, and I7dandad4s ; and 
among, women- Girev va, Kankavva, Hy4mavva, Bindawa, and 
Tulsawa. The men take the word dds or Have and the women the 
word ovnd or mother after their names. They hare no sumatnea 
They have several family stw^s or gotrda, the cfilef -whieh sl^ 
Avalvom, Badnipattiyavrn, (!)hfidy4navru, ^hepordavru,' Chinefaat- 
varn, Godkalvaru, Goptiiyavrii, KudlavM^ HaiMnatvra, ' and 
Yermalvaru. Persons belonging to tlw same ’mmlly stock do not 
mtermarry. Kiuarose is their hmne tohgae, bht mort oi them 
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yiwriilii and: HiadAiddai* ^1c o{ aaiddlo 

iMBjgbtatid witlt, moBcolar ^riuoia. Mostot ibam ltTe in poorone- 
etor^jrad Itoofea ^ritb rand waila mad tbatcbed irodfet They have 
Ikfda fankiinTO e«ept cooking and etorin^ vessel wbidr ape mostiy 
of 'ea^, ^ bonim apecomforjAdde looking dean and well ewepti 

lihMA ^ Cbran wi& a front yrard in wbicb w a basil plant# The doors 
are o^dnaged once, a week and the &ont of the hooso is painted with 
ted ochre. Their stmle food is millpt, split pulse, and TOgdables. 

eat fish and flesh except boef and pork, drink . oonntry 
lignor, and smoke ^dinja or hemp flowers. They oat flesh at fugerw 
and raeraorial forats and on MSmavmi the day before Datara in 
September* October, when they offer a goat to their houso gods. . 
h^oept Basris or K^bis, as the courtesans o{ this casto are oallod, 
and ooTOttt persons who bathe daily, they bathe and worship ihoir 
honsagods otdy on Fridays. The men mark the brow with three 
upright lines a red betweem two white. They keep the top-knot 
and moustache, and dress in a short waistcloth, a shouldercloth, ■ 
a headsoai^, and a jacket. Uhe women wear the hair in a back 
knot, and dress in a full Mar&tha robe without passing the 
skirt back between the feet, and a' bodice with a back and short 
sleeves, .^he Kasbis, who are neat and showy in their dress, deck 
their heads with false hair and flowers. Both mon and women have 
a few ornaments and the well-to-do have special clothes for holiday 
use. As a class they are orderly, goodnatured, clean, and thrifty. 
They are hereditary beggars, but some are husbandmou, others 
fleld-labourors, and a few weavers of coarse cotton cloth. Some 
own a cow or two, selling their milk only to their casto people as no 
high class Hindu will buy milk from them. Some ore horeditaiy 
viUage temple servants and own indnt or rent-free lauds. 'J'hey 
sweep the temple yard, but are not allowed to pass within tho door. 
Those who beg are called Gopdlpattid&aara. They bog from door 
to door, gathering tboir alms in a unrruw-monthod bamboo basket 
which hangs by their side. As they stand buforo a houso bogging 
they recite a song in praise of the god Vishnu and at tho end call ont 
Vyankaixaman Qovinda or simply Govinda. Tlie tempio servants 
and. beggars go with a bosket into tho fields at harvest time and 
beg ears of com from the husbandmen. Itesidus tho prodneo of 
their rent-free land, they get the dressed food which is offered to 
the village Mdrati. As a class they afe free from debt. They 
rank above Lamdns and Vadars. The daily life of the husbandmen 
and weavers does not differ from that of other husbandmen and 
weavers. Temple servants sweep the temple yard and return home 
after taking the dressed food offered to tho god. Beggars bog 
from morni^to noon except on lunar elevenths and on Qomlauhtami 
in July -August. Those who weave stop Ihoir work like other 

weavers on Soli in March and on Daaara and Divdli in Septombor- 
Octoher. They we Brdhmanieal Hindus and are careful to keep the 
^ raain roleB of their religion. They respect Br^Uunans, but do not call 
them to officiate at any of timtr ceremonies. Their priests are tlm 
T^resentatives of their Kattimani or headman who is a married nuia 
of &e Oshtam caste. Tyankatesh and Yallamma ino thmr housQ, 
deitios, and they are specially doyotod to Vyankatesh. They make 
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pilrntnages to neigMioartng Bfarines and «omefciinei» V^^ks^firi 
in Nortrh Ackot where the; remain at the foot of hdl as 
«ee not ullowed to go to the toinplo. Bxeept GdnotkiAAturtki in 
Angnst- September, they keep most Brilhmanio Bindn Ikoit^layar^ 
Tlioir special fast days are the lunar elevonths of Asifii/ih 
July and of Kdriik or October -November^ oxxd Qohulwkf^ iti 
or July -August. They have strong faith jn soo^ayii% 
and witchcraft Dandigd&sar , women are brought to bed the 
help of a midwife of their o^vn caste. After delivery the ^idwife 
cat% the child^s navel cord^ washes the mother and ciiild^ and lay 
them on a cot. The mother is given dry cocoa^kemel^ dry ginger, 
dry dates, and molasses, and for four days is fed on boiled wheat- 
ilour and clarified barter. The mother is held nnolean for four 
days. On the morning of the fifth the midwife worships the goddess 
Satv&i, and the father of the child or some one of the family kills a 
goat before the goddess. Tlio head of the goat is laid before the 
goddess and is eaten next day, and the flesh is dressed and served 
at a feast to friends and kinspeople. On the morning of the 
thirteenth the mother goes to worship the village M&ruti, and, in 
the evening, the child is cradled and named. The child^s hair is 
first clipped in the third, fifth, or seventh month by its maternal 
undo who gives it a cap or a jacket. Girls are married, at any age ; 
(bore is no rule that girls should be married before they come of 
ago. IVidoW marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised, and 
polyandry is unknown. VV'iiOTi « mnrriage engagement is conclodod 
the boy s father lays before the girFs honse-goas tnitc and pounds 

of sugar, five pieces of cocoa-kerncl, and 4^. to 8^. (Rs.2-4) in cash^ 
and bows before them. He comes into the room where castemen 
are met to witness the ceremony, says that Girevva the daughter 
of fihimdils of the Avalvaru family is engaged to his son UdandacMs 
of the Kudlavaru family, and gives a copper coin to one of the caste . 
beggars who calls aloud Govind. The girl's father asks the boy's father 
to a feast. At a betrothal the girl sits before her father's house gods 
and the boy's father presents her with a robe, two bodiceoloths, 
and an oar ornament. The girl is dressed in the new robe , and 
brought to the room where the guests are seated, and a married 
woman lays in her lap a cocoanut, fivo dry dates, five, betelnuts, 
two lemons, fivo plantains, and a handful of rice. Betel is served 
and the guests withdraw. The girl's father treats the hoy's 
father fo a feast of polin or sugar rolly-polies and boiled gram 
pulse. The boy’s father fixes the marriage day with the help of a 
Brdhman priest and sends word to the girl's father. Two or 
three days before the day fixed the girl’s father with a party of 
friends ^oes to the boy’s village and is lodged in a separate house. 
On the day they arrive they are feasted at the boy's. In the evening 
the boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric paste at their own houses. 
Next day five married men from each party bring a sapling and set 
it before the house as handar gtmhh or the marriagci' bootlupole rad 
set up the booths When they have raised the booth a married 
woman waves a lamp about their fac^. In the evening married 
women of both parties go to a potter’s^ give him fdnvfceen pounds 
of millet and 3|d. (2|cfs.), ana bring mriy**Wo large axudf small 





^likwn. 

ei^iihoii resaM^k; Ou ilie vlwrM^ hotise, Aoy 

bat^e the boy mi his mother aw the girl m§ her mother. Two 
pieces of thread are tied to the ’^sts of the boy and girl md 
two oth^r pieoes of thread each with a beteinnt to the wrists of th'^ir 
mothm* Implied women wave the lamp and grains of rice about 
tike hpy^ the girl, and their mothers, and throw thorice as sa 
odeniig^to spirits. The boy and girl are taken to bow toHheir 
house gods and to the seaiors of thei; families. Next day the boy's 
fstfaer s«lhds for the girl, her parents, and her kiuspeople, and they 
bring with them sltevaya or vermicelli in a bamboo basket. Thejboy 
tottchea the basket, and the basket is taken into the house where five 
married women from the boy’s party and five from the girl's party 
oat the vermicelli.. The boy goes on a bullock in state to worship 
the village MarutL Before he returns the girl is dressed in a white 
robe and a bodice. At the time of marriage the bridegroom stands 
facing the bride who is standing on a low stool, in a basket 
containing millet and Jd. (-^a.). Round the couple stand four < 
married women with their second fingers raised, and a cotton thread 
moistened with milk and clarified butter is passed five times round, 
and each time is hitched on to the fingers of the married women. 
This threffid with five strands is cut into two pieces. One piece with 
a bit of turmeric root is tied to the bridegroom's right wrist, and 
the other with a bit of turmeric root to the bride's left. A curtain 
with a central turmeric cross is held between them, and the Oshtam 
priest recites marriage verses and drops grains of rice on the couple. 
After the marriage is over two bhums or earth offerings are nmdo. 
One is called the bride's hluvi and the other the bridegroom's hknm. 
Each offering consists of twen^-fivo polia or sugar roily-polios, 
three pounds of rice boiled and strained, and three quarters of 
a pound of clarified butter. The dish is sWod by the bride and 
five married women of her party if it is made in her name, and 
by the bridogi’oom and five women of his party if it is made in 
his name. Each of the women who cat tho hhum is given 
|d. (J a.). Afterwards tho bride and bridegroom play at odds 
and evens with turmeric roots, and throw rodpowder on each other. 
In the evening the bride and bridegroom, soatod on a bullock, go to 
worship the village MAruti. When they return a married woman 
wavos a lamp and rice about them and throws tlio rico away. As 
they enter tho house a married kinswbmaTi of the bridegroom 
holds fast his feet and does not allow him to go until ho promises 
to give his daughter to her son in marriage. Tho bride and bride- 
groom go and sit to tiie left and to tho right of the bridegroom's 
mother. They change places five times and each time the sur- 
rounding women cry out lIubhAr Kaihhdr, that is Is the flowfer heavy 
or is the fruit heavy. After this the bride's mother hands her over 
to the bridegroom’s mother. As among HoliAs, when a DaudigdAsar 
has a family of daughters and no son, he keeps one of his daughters, 

' unmarriecL She iivm as a prostitute and is called Basvi or Kasbt^ 
Her children inheirit her father's property. If a Kasbi has all 
daughters and no sons she also keeps one of her daughters unmarried^ 
DandigdAsara have no ceremony when a girl cornea of age, but hold 
women unclean for five days during their monthly sickness* They^ 
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bam thdr dead, flti8 liold tbe £tuaii^ ia>I>b;o 
d^th tbe body is WMbod and laid'dn its book, and fraid^SMaa is 
bomt in front of it When the Osbtam priest emea lie drbto a 
li^o basil leaf water into the mouth of the corpse ai^ gi^m a 
the water to each of the four men who are to bear the coip8a'^ ''''!Toi( 
heir walks ia front of tho bier carrying an earthen fire-pio^' ' . 
the bddy is burnt tho mourners and others who go wiA tMat W the 
burning ground bathe and return to Ihe heoee of moqilBs^' 
hoir dismisses them with tbe hope that thw may not again nsye ,to 
come to his house to carry a corpse. Uu the fifth day the heir 
gathers tho ashes and unbumt bones and tiirows th<»n into water. 
He Gowdungs the spot where the body wasbnmt, and the. priest 
worships it with Mndril paste, grains of rice, and flowers. A goat 
is kiUea, some of its flesh is cooked, laid on the spot where the 
body was burnt, and given to all men who are present. ‘ l%e 
priest is presented with undressed food and money, and castemea 
' are fed in tho evening. On the eleventh day a goat is killed, 
its dressed flesh is laid on the spot where the dead breathed his 
last, and in the evening caste people are fed. On a Ineky day 
within tho first month an imago in the name of the deceased is 
worshijjped and caste people are fed on polie or sugar rolIy>polie8. 
They are bound togother by a strong caste feeling, and their 
social disputoa are inquired into and settled at meetings of the 
caste eldors under tho Kattimanni or headman or his representative. 
A few send their boys to school and take to new pursuits. They 
show no signs of bettering their condition. 

Da'sars, or Slaves, are returned os numbering 783 andas fonnd 
scattered all over tho district in small numbers. They are ssud to 
have been recruited from Kabligers or fishermen, but EAbligera 
do not oat from their hands. They are said to have come from 
Tolangana bogging and to have settled in Bijdpur. The names in 
common use among men are Adveppa,B£14ppa,Bhim&ppa, HannAppa, 
and Honsunuri; and among women BAH, Bhimt, Gii^i, Gurvi, 
Hanmanti, BAtni, Shivlingi, Yamni, and Teli. They have twenty<two 
surnames Bingiyavru, Chinmavrn, ChintAkAIvam, DAsm, Gantalvato, 
Goralvaru, Guralvam, Hanmasaniyavru, Intiyavru, Jatbeniyavru, 
Kamalvaru, Knknnrvam, Kauchakamvaru, Maddebinvani, 
Malkanbinvaru, MarAthiyavru, Nerliyavra, Pnli^vm, Sfairntavro, 
Tinmavm, Uddam, and niliravra. Persona bearing 'the same 
surname may not intermoriy . They are divided into Tirmal' DAsars 
and Gond DAsars who eat together but do not intermarry. The 
cause of the split is that TinnaldAsars allow tiieir women to carry 
on proBj>itation and take part in plays and dances; while t^ 
Gand DAsars in acting give the women’s parts to boys and have no 
unmarried women. They differ little firom Kabligers except m beb^ 
wilder and more active. Telum is said to be them home tongn^;. 
but they spetde KAoarese with more or less ease ottt>q^doer|. 
They seem to t^er living under temporary shai^ ontAde the ’ 
village like QhisAdis or wandering tinkera ha^ very 

little fnrnitnre, tiutoffh they aometimes owe doomesMo ahimalsf' 
Their ordinary food is millet, s]^ pnlee^ -idtd Th^ 
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,«iiifc meat «jw*fi4( . iu£i twalfe Pji^ 

^ejr ^ lliOT eftC Q^ni^ 4i^ 

, ^ ^\m ^9 bemp iamfink . !I%ey ^ill goatsia baooar 
’miiiat of YamauF aad of fbsM aod , . 

' * Wd btpbanam. The mea geaerally dress in 

Iwowitt'ilb dtdlcoiounb. The men keep the top?fmpi» 
a^ in a vraiatdoth^ sboulderoldth,' . 

‘ %^ani^>VTlw wome^ dress in the robe erithout passing 
^''tlittf^1dcj^ b^ween tbe feet, and in a bodice with short sleeves 
^ wld'nfuudc. Both mea and women wear ornaments mostly of silver . 
. (SSid. ef f^ld. The women who . dance and carry. ion 

'ptostit.iiil4on are careful of their appearance, wearing clean olo^ms, . 

dihSis^ their heads with false hair and gold ornaments. The 
'xsensp^ .8«. to £l 10s. (Rs. 4*15) a year on their dress, and £1 to 
£2 10s. (B^. 10-25) on their ornaments i the women spend 10s. to £2 ‘ 
(B8.5-20) th^ yearly clothes, and 3d. to £10 (Rs.4-ld0) on 
tbflii' Ornaments. Tneir hereditary calling is dancing and begring. 

. *niey are paid Os; to (iBts. 3-80) for each play they perform, 
according V4o the merit of the play. They never work either, 
as laboasws or as husbandmen, those who own land lot oat 
their fields to hnsbandmen. Their married women do not 
wander with th^ husbands but remain at home, and mind the 
; house. . They pretmre a specific for sore eyes. The kornols 
of i five or six marking-nuts are mixed with salt, ground to fine 
powd^ heated, audpnt into the eye for three days during which tho 
patiiwt must eat no^nn hut winter millet, clarified bnttor, and mm» 

' that fo Ifaoiled for palse seasoned with turmeric and salt. Tho 
proceeds of a performanoe are divided among the company ; and tho 
earnings of prostitution are private property. They are poor bnt 
not in want, and as, except small dealings among themselves, they 
have no credit, they are free from debt. Their busy season is from 
hEsroh to June. They are Brdhmanical Hindus and are married by 
BidWans. Hdrati is their chief divinity, though they worship 
other gods and occasionally visit their shnnes. Most attend tho 
yeurfy. fair^ held in honour of the pir or Musalutiu saint of Yanmur.* 
":Aa >^atui^y is sacred to Mdrnti it is the D&sars’ chief holy 
bathe and worship the house-image of M&ruti. Though 
.idimys bow to the village M&mti, they never worship 
bit. imago with their own hands Tho Hindu Kew Year's Day in 
: .Msroh-Aprii^ Adjmuncfttas .in July-August, and Da«ra and Divdlt 
ib> Be^timKbe.Tr%tooer are their leading holidays Unlike other local 
koep wnuhchatuiriJii in Jnly-Augnst or ahimga 
' ’.In may. day. They have a reUgtons gnide 

" ‘lb® ..C^taai ckste,' 'srho'Hvos ou the freewill offerings of bis 
>MiVfo4k}muq^;|BStn>andbjiofficei8hereditai7. T$ey admit 
|^s4J!Sl|topoe glim^ ignotaneo ot sorcerers and 

Sts. .T1i% say people who d^e with unfulfilled wi^tes. 
Mgbcttt, ^d troe|>^.tbs members of tlisir lap^ atl^WeU /asl 

the iwtient sii i^a teis)^ of IjldratE As^sooit se’h 
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boys pass through a coremony which is called the munj. The boy is 
bathed in a square formed by four drinking pots or ^dw6i/d« placed at 
its four corners with a thread passed five times round the necks of the 
. pots ; a lamp is waved about his face, and his head is shaved by a barber^ 
who is given one of the clothes which the boy was wearing. They>tydn 
orministrnnt of a Maruti^s temple is given IJ a. (Hd.)* From this 
day the boy is shaved by a barber, as there is a caste rule that 
unless a boy has undergone tho vimy ceremony, he should not bo 
shaved by a barber but by one of his relations. The munj generally 
ends with a feast. Child marriage is the rule, and widow marriage 
is allowed and practised ; polygamy is allowed but seldom practised, 
for boys are ulwa^^s at a discount, and find great difficulty in ^tting 
a wife. The scarcity of girls is partly duo to their carrying on 
prostitution. Proposals for marriage come from the boy's parents. 
They have an ongagenient ceremony, but unlike most local Hindus 
they have no betrothal or bdshlafji. In tho engagement ceremony the 
casiemen arc called and in tlieir presence tho boy's father promises 
to give £1 Vis, (Ks. IG) to the girl. The marriage takes place at 
the boy's and when the day fixed draws near the ^irl and her parents 
and relations come to the boy's village and put up in a house provided 
by tho boy's father. On tho day they come to the boy's village they 
‘ give a caste dinner, and on tho same day the boy's father also gives 
h caste dinner. In these feasts, if one casteman goes to thebrkWs, 
two go to tho bridogi*oom's. Only two dishes are served mutton 
and boiled rice. In the evening tlio boy and mrl are rubbed with . 
turmeric paste, and bits of string with pieces of turmeric roots are 
tied to tlieir wrists. Next day they are bathed in two aurgis or . 
squares and dressed in rich clothes. The boy's &ther gives the 
girl a robe and bodice, and her father gives the boy a waist- 
cloth, shouldercloth, and turban. Similar presents are made by 
relatione to the boy and girl. The Br&hman priest makes the boy / 
and girl sit astride on a liorieontd musal or wooden pestle ; 

iron knob at one end, and ties the hems of their '^ments toge^e^^ 
into a knot. He tells the bvidc^Toom to touch the 
luck-giving necklace, which he ties to the neck of the bride and farms 
a s^irgi or square round them: The priast di^ops rMf pair, 

the quests follow the priest's example^ s^d ib pair are wedded* 
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is bom it is washed and the mother is* bathed, and Imth are kad 
on a blanket and warmed by heated pads of mgs. ; The motl^ 
is fed on thick-boiled millet flour and water for tne . first five daysi, 
after which she begins to move about the bouse efid look, nw® 
her house work, In the evening of the fifth day the 
Satv^i and* with her five mball stones are worshippi^^^^ 
nifitll the child is named and cradled in an oblofig. pi^ of 
cloth hung from four strings efastened from its four coruers^ The 
boy's or girl's hair is cut for the first time before he or. she is 
tw(f years old.^ When a father wishes to cut his child's hair for 
the first time, he takes the child to a M&rati's temple and places it 
on the lap of the ministrant of the god, who cuts the first lock of 
hair and then tho whole head is sbavod by the child's father or by 
its maternal uncle. The ministrant is given undressed provisions 
enough for a meal. At the ago of ten, at a cost of 10s. (Rs. 5). 
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Bdtel is serv^0d and the guests ^thdrair. Like other Telagu pe<^6 
, ^ey do not hold a oertain totweisa the bride aud hridegtoom, ^ Af 
dmuer the mi^ed pair go on a batlook or' on loot to worship the 
l^ege On the third day the girl and her relktfons aee 

x^turn to their home. e girl comes of age she 

for four days and batlpl on the fifth day. • To purify 
her A little gold powder is heated and laid on her tongue as if to 
brand it. After this the girl and her husband are taken to worship 
the^iltoge M&rutt^ and on the first lucky day begin to live together 
as tnah and wife. Ko ceremonies are performed dating a woman^s 
pregnancy. They burn the dead and consider tho family impure 
for throe days. After death butter is rubbed on the head, and the 
body is washed and placed sitting against a wall and dressed in a (all 
suit of clothes. If the dead is a man, the Kaitimani or caste head, 
or one of his kinsmen, marks its brow with the ndm or three upright 
Unes and puts a packet of betel loaves into its mouth ; if the dead is 
a woman whose husband is alive, she is dressed in the usual robe 
and bodice and her brow is marked with vermillion ; a widow^s brow 
is not marked with vermillion. When the body is dressed and placed 
against the wall the persons who have come to join the funeral, burn 
incense before it, and sing a song in praise of Vishnu. They then 
carry the body to tho burning place in a blanket or worn cloth. Tho 
heir carries fire in front of the body, and when the body is nearly 
consumed, the party bathe and every one of them throws into water 
a little molasses brought from the decoased^s house and given to them 
by the heir. Meanwhile the house is oowdnnged, and a lamp is placed 
on the spot where tho person died. When all return, tho heir 
sprinkles Water on them out of a drinking pot, they sing a song in 
praise of Vishnu, and the heir dismisses them with the hope that they 
may iiover have to come again to his house to carry a body. In tho 
evening the four corpse-bearers are asked by the heir to dine with 
him and are fed on two pounds of rice. On returning to their houses 
the bearers l)athe and are pure. On tho third day the uiiburnt bones 
and ashes are gathei'ed and a square mound is built over them on 
the spot where the body was burnt. A goat is killed, its flesh is 
dressed at the deceased's house, and the relations of the deceased 
and the head of the caste take some of tho flesh and cooked rice * 
to the burning place, lay them on the newly made tomb, andr 
eat all that is left. They return home, foaving Ihe rest of the 
food behind them, and on their return are treated to a feast of 
mutton and cooked rice. During the first year on any convenient 
day the heir kills a gOat in honour of his house-gods, and a brass 
image representing the dead is added to ihe number of the gods. 
Thecaste^people are- asked to a dinner, and the heir is freed fforn all 
impurities and is allowed to mark his brow %viih the nnm or three 
upnght lines which ho has not applied since the death. They have 
a headman called EUatlimaiii who with the help of a guru or teacher 
imjttires into and settles social disputes. They do not send their 
i^hudren to school, or show signs of being anxious to improve their 
state. 

V l!k>mba'ris, or Tumblers, returned as numbering 190, ai^ 
as found in small numbers except in MuddebihaL They are said 
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to We oome {rotti QWrilfc aad tbe Hanitlia eo«Bt(2» «iii 4 ikte dlvWI 
Ixebo Ohotjarit KoUiitis, Dakshni Eolbitls, Mtd Jxtt Kefllblfo 4 HM» 
Himther eet togetW nor intennany. All of tiMn, ey«W 
KcOlbitis who claim Rajpot descent and bear 
Maritba descent and bWir Mai 4 tlia samauss^ a* £nor' 

J&d^ar, Jumble, KcUe, Ma4|| and Tddet. jPetpMB 1 
same surname may not intermsrm Tbe Itoues ia 
among men are Aba, Appa, fi^pu, Dida, and HaaiB«nta ; bied adsoag 
women Bdyja, Bili, Gann, Kdsbi, and Koyna. They are tail ettong 
and dark, and look hko Mardthas. The women are like the meo, 
except that thoy arc rather slimmer. Hie Are and Datehni KdhiHa 
speak Udardthi, and the Gnjar&t Kolhitis speak lAd at home, 
which is probably a Booth Gujardt dialect, and all of them iqieak 
KAnarese abroad. Like other wandering tribes they lire in hots ol 
twig matting in tbe outskirts of villages and towns. Tbe aidek Wi 
back of the hut are closed by three mats, tbe firont iSyC^i^, 
and tbe top is covurod by a Wrth mat. Every hubi)^ W two 
hnts, one tor rooking tbe other for sleeping and siting. Their 
honse goods includo a few patched guilts ana blankets, a few earthen 
vessels, and one or two metal drinking pots and dinmg plates. 
They rear goats and bens, and keep asses to carry their hate and 
house goods from place to place. Thoy are 'great eaters and poor 
cooks, being fond of aliarp and sour dishes. Their evei7*day fobd is 
millet bread and a eJujtm or relish ot bruised chilhcs, onioni^ garlic, 
and wild herbs. They oat fish and flesh, except beef and pork, drink 
eoantry liquor, and smoke gdnja or hemp-flowers. Eve^year on 
Daaara in Septombor- October thoy offer a goat to the goddess 
YaUamiua, and after offering the animal eat its flesh. Thoy batN only 
once a weok either on a Tuesday or a Friday, and whoa they bathe they 
worship their house gods The men either keep or shave the topknot 
and weal the monstacho They dress in a short waisteloth, a jaivet, a 
shouldei'cloth, and a hoadscarL Tho women wear thehur in a back 
knot, and dress in n full MaiAtharobe passing the skirt back between 
tbe feet, and a bodice with a back and short sleeves, kiost of their 
clothes aro given them in presents. Both men and women haVO a 
few brass and silver omameuta Except prostitutes, men and 
women are dirty m their dress. As a class they are orderly and 
'goodnatured, but dirty and given to drink, nre Kolhltis perldrm 
their feats on a single npnght pole ; their women take no pteii in 
the performance, remain at home, and mind the house. Bakihni 
KolhAbs make and sell combs by day, and perform as tnmUers ak 
night, earning 4 s to lOs (Bs.2-5) in a single perfomumoe. Their 
womep take part in the performance, but not practise postitn- 
tiOB. Giyarat Kolhdtis are mostly rope-daboera. The a^knose 
of a rope danoe are a dram, a Ante, a leelhsr strep, and five p^«i 
fifteen to twenty feet long. They make two etaW each of two 
poles crossed ton each other and pteoe thmn at a j^fistanee of twiW 
feet. One end <ff the strap is tied to ^ top of one ci ** 

the strep is earned to the other stwd where it is hitdiwd on the <K^ 
and the remaining part is left hsngusgto Wj^lmSfiidk Amtetor 
woman puts on i&oesand trfimbson tnUmjidim ^ 

part 9! the strap. HethiowsdOimi^jdiMeiwilPtSlsfiB 
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«lb«r, bsh&^bktf tbe Iwiy wilb & pde held 
%|sbiD«lai)||' Hel<gf»»tilfttt»roowe8|^,b«^dbjm 
' ilia Splatter* hMlMi^wd 

platter fram one end of tbe efaw w t«e otbfff. 
««» other teote botit on the strap and on the mand 
. sMt<i|i»dt.te4^1 OEhb&^10)a&^^ Qiotne of the women are dediof^ 
te ySM&mpta and nraotsse j^titatkm. Boys and girls are tfaihed 
to pKmm from &e »ffa of dve and wre good tumbleni by eleven. 

make leas by their tembling timn they need to make and as a 
idass are badly off. I^y perform on any day ospocially on 
days when th^ hate a.on8noo of gathering a large crowd. They 
like to rank with Mardthds, bnt Har4thas do not own them and 
hare no connection with them. Other people place t^m next 
above the impnre claseea. A family of fire sponda 8e. to ISs. 
(&e.i4>'6) a month on food. A boy’s marriage costs £5 to £10 
(Be. 50> 100)» agirPs manias £l to £5 (Rs. 10*50), anda death 2e. 
to ll3k (Ba.1‘5). The Dombdris* family-deities are Shandoba of* 
Pai in aMtdra, Tnlia-Bhardni of Taljdpar in the Nisim’s country, 
and V’alh^ina of Parasgad in Bclganm. They sometimes visit the 
shrines of these deities, 'fhey respect Brdhtnans and call thorn to 
oondnot their marriages. They keep most Hindu feasts, but no 
fasts. They believe in soothsaying, witchcraft, and lucky and nnlnoky 
days. Their girls are tnarned between ten and twelve; widow 
marria^ is forbidden, polygamy is allowed and practised, and 
nolyandty is nnknown. Tboir marriage and doatfa ntos differ little 
innn those of Mar&thds. Their social disputes are in^nired into 
and settled at caste meetings. They do not sondthoir children 
to school, sad take to no new pursuits. They show no sign of 
bettering their condition. 

OldiA'difl, or Tinkers, arc rotamod as numbering forty and as 
found in small nnmbors in Bdgolkot, B4gev4di, Bijtipnr, and 
Mnddebihdl. They seem to take their name from ghisne to rnb, 
probably becanae they used to sharpen and polish arms Thoir stoiy 
IB that the founder of the class got his name because ho threw a 
professional wrestler and mbl>od him on Ihe ground till he died. 
The names in common use among men are Bilbiiji, Chandii, Khandu, 
Ihkshmsn, MaUutn and Tnljdram ; and amung women Dhondubdi, 
jfdnknbdi, JayibiU, K4sbib4i, Kusibii, Kakhmibrn, and 8atnb4i, Their 
commonest surnames are Clmvh&n, Jhenab, Khetn, Ihulvalkar, Pav&r, 
Sflimki, ^telldr, and Surveshi ; persons bearing the same surname 
are not flowed to intermarry. Their family doitics are Tulia-Bbavini, 
Khandoba, and YalUmma <n Parasgad. They look like MnsaJindns, 
but Ihey fiotlow most Mardtha eustoms, and wear the sacrod thread. 
They are of middle hei|^t, dark, wild-looking, strong, and Ibnsciilar. 
Thetr home <WM^h is a broken Gnjardti with a Mdrwdri accent and 
a l«ge ^^rinkling oi local words They also understand Mardthi, 
ILdnaiceee^ and Btednsidni. As they are always on the move, 
Ktirdfy build even httts^ mad live in temporary sheds on tbe skirts oS 
saQsgee. Iltey stay under ashed so long oe they find work. When 
'work grows scaroe Huy break up hhe shed, peek their thiims, 
and moye to some other viQi^ in search of work. Eadk family gas 
i4biislinteiMk;»oMS7iiishj0ow Th^havoltt^ldraitwo^ 
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exeept eartlien cooking vessels and a few brass drinking pots aiid 
dining plates, togetlier worth 10s. to £l 10s< (B>fi» 6-15)* fioTne^f 
them own goats, bullocks, and sometimes cows, and niany rear. 

They are moderate eatcr.s and poor cooks; their staple food is mdlw, 
bread, split pulse, and vogotablos, costing 2id. (li os.) ahead 
Their holiday dfslies are rice, jooZis or sugar roily -poUes, wheat o«0s, 
and mutton. They sacrifice goats on Mdrnwrni in SeptCmber- 
Octobcr during the Moharram^ and sometimes on Soliiti Marik'* 
A]>riJ. They are not bound to perform any rites before eating, ^th 
men women bathe on Sundays and Tuesdays once or twice in a 
fortnight, and worship the house-gods on those days. They drink 
liquor, some of them to excess, and hemp- water, smoko hemp-flowers, 
and occasionally eat opium. The men shave the head except 
the top-knot, and wear the moustache and whiskers and some 
wear the board. They are shabby in their dress, the men 
wearing the waistcloth or short breeches, the jacket, the coat, the 
.sliouldorcloth, the headscarf or the turban, and shoes or sandals, 
costing to lOtf. (Its. 4-8) a year. Only the well-to-do have a stock 
of clothes for holiday use. Their ornaments are oarringa, wristlets, 
and twisted waistchaius, worth £1 12^. to £3 (Ra. 16-30). 
women tio the hair in a back knot or plait it in a braid which is 
wound into an open circle like the circle at the hack of a BrAhman 
woman’s head. Thoy dress in a bodice and robe, passing one end 
of the robe over the head, and having the other end elaborately 
puokorod and tucked into the band in front. Their dress costs 10«. 
to £1 (Bs. 5-10) a year, and their ornaments, which include rings, 
necklaces, armlets, and wristlets, are worth £2 to £3 {Bs#BO-SO). 
The only ornament of the poor is tlie luck-giving necklace worth 
2s. (Re. 1). The noso-ring is worn by maidens and not by married 
women. Only well-to-do women buy now clothes for holidays; the 
poorer women wear the robes and bodices they received when they 
were married. Thoyaredirty, thriftless, and quarrelsome.. They are 
travolliiig tinkers and blacksmiths, making and mending field-tools 
and earning about Is. (8 as.) a day. They also make ladles, pokers, 
tongs, chains, nails, hinges, blade.s for cutting and scraping vege- 
tables, stirrups, and currycombs. They buy iron bars at 4ii. to 6s. 
(Bs. 2-3) the qu.artor, and sell the made articles at lOs. (Rs.G) the 
quarter. For making a hoe they charge Is. (8 ns.), for an axe 4|d. 
(3 as.), and for a blade used for cutting and scraping vegetables 
3iL (2 (ts.). They either make these articles to order or keep them 
re^y made. Their women and children help by blowing the bellows 
and hawking tho ladles and tongs in tho streets. Their trade is on 
tho decline, as tho markets are always overstocked with English 
cutlery aJad hardware. They borrow large sums to meet marria^ 
ox{)ensos, and are always more or less in debt. They have credit-ndth 
moneylenders and borrow money at a half to one and a half per cent ^ 
monthly interest. They rank below Dhang^ from whose hands 
they eat, and above Vadars, and Lamina, who do hot object to eat- 
from them. They stop their work five days for BoR in Febraa^- 
Maroh, one day for Ndgpanehami in Jnly-Augnst, and ^ys for 
Damra and one day for Div&li in September-October. Daring the 
first five days after a birth, ttey say boohcw tite mother reqnlrea tho 
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whole hut, the father does no work. At the end of the five days the 
wife begins to move about the house and help him. During a 
marriage^ work is stoppenlfor fifteen days ; and after a death till 
t^e funeral rites are over. They are not particular iti religions 
xnat^rsi worshipping Musalmiin saints and keeping some Musdrndu 
holidays, . They respect Brdhnians and call thorn to conduct their 
marriam and death ceremonies. They go on pilgrimage to ToTjdpur 
in. the Kiz&ui^s country, Jejuri iu Pogna, and rarasgad in llelgiiuin. 
Borne of thorn visit Yamnur in Dhdrwar to pay their respects to 
,IUljebakshi,theMusalmdusaiut of the place. They keep many o£ tho 
Hindu hedidays especially Divali in September- October and UoU in 
February-Maroh ; they are indifferent to fasts. They have faith in 
soothsaying and witchcraft, and place implicit confjdc’nco iu the words 
of aBriihman astrologer. A GhisMi spends r€l to £2 (Rs.10-20) on 
the birth of a child and during his wifo^a confinement. After birth 
the navel cord is cut and the child and mother bathed, and the 
midwife lays them on a mat covered with a blanket ; a few have of • 
late begun to use a cot. Tho mother is given dry cocoa-kernel, niui 
leaves, parched gram, hardened molasses, dry dates, dry ginger, and 
pepper pounded and mixed with clarified butter ; and is fed on boiled 
wheaten fiour and clarified butter for the first four days. On tho 
morning of tho fifth tho goddess Satvdi is wors'hipj)ed and a goat is 
sacrificed. The head of the sacrificed goat is laid before the goddess, 
and its flesh is served to friends and relations in ilio evening. Next 
day the head of the goat is roasted and eaten. On tho seventh day 
the mother goes to tlie bank of a river to worsliij) water with fivo 
or six married women. On tho bank she places fivo stones, marks 
them with veriuilliou, burns frankincense before them, and offers 
them five kinds of gmins boiled whole and strained, and a little 
clarified butler. Before returning, tho midwife fills a drinking vessel 
with the river water and brings it home. Wlicn the women and 
the mother enter the house, they nib tht?ir foot against a dog. I'lio 
women cradle tjio child in a widc-inouthed bag, naiTio it, and lull it 
to sleep by singing a lullaby. The cliihTs fatlicr gives them Cd. to 
lOcV. (lis. i-o). During tho first five weeks the mother j)ut8 on no 
glass bangles, and touches neither bread nor ^v:tt(*r with her hands 
as they are unclean. As among Klidtiks and Gavlis ilio hair of a male 
or female child is first cut by tho maternal uncle, gifts are iutfv- 
ohanged, and friends and relations are* feasted. Baby-girls are 
sometimes married by tying tho marriage coronet to tho cradle. 
At the same time they have no rule that girls should bo married 
l^efore they come of ago. Their women sfiinctimes remain uimiarried 
till they are thirty. Widows may many as often as they like; 
polygamy is allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. A 
boy’s marriage costs £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-200), as the boy’s father 
has to bear all the marriage expenses. At the betrothal, the boy’s 
father places 4^, to £2 (Rs. 2 - 20) before the assembled castcinen, 
and distributes sugar and betel leaves and nuts. Tho castemen spend 
the money on liquor and wheat, which they divide equally among 
them.solves, giving twoponudsof. wheat extra to thohridewoom’s party 
and to the bride’s party. On th^ marriage day tho boy^s father witli^ 
, hisisoii on horseback to the girBs village, where he is lodged 
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kHdegroom is mkbed nritk tumeric' }>asto, and tkevki> 4 ^. e .. .. .. 
e^tke paste as is over. On the same daytke ^ 

and bridegroom ore encircled with yellow tkiead 
bride’s father asks the bridegroom and kiBrekitioimto'%^ieM|^yr^i^ ' 
day the bridegroom’s father gives a retnril feast' to the 
and to other caste-people. In ^ the evening ike Inride fhd. raido* 
gi’oom are bathod in a «wrgi or ^nare, and Ttmk^nt Olr wriitlets, 
each having a bctelunt, are tied round their right wrists, liiey iu^ 
made to stand facing each other on a blanket with a oortainbetwe'en' 
them, and are married by a Brdhman priest with the same details 
as at a Mardtha marriage. In the evening mariiage gnests are fed 
at the expense of the bridegroom’s father. On the third day the 
bride’s father kills two goats in the marriage booth, dresses their 
flesh, and serves it at a caste-feast. On the fourth day the newly 
. married conplo are asked to dinner by their friends and relations. 
In the evening of the fifth day the vckr&t or rotum procession 
starts from the bride’s to the bridegroom’s halting by the way at 
the temple of tho village god. In this procession the bride and 
bridegroom, with a network of flowers and a tinsel chaplet on their 
heads, are seated on a horse, and a sheet is held as a canopy over the 
heads of the married couple, and over the heads of women who walk 
behind tho horse carrying lamps in their hands. The bride remains 
at the bridegroom’s and returns to her father’s next day. Oh the 
seventh day the bridegroom’s father kills two to four goats and 
gives a caste feast. In this feast liqnor is always sm'ved, any sum 
which cither of the families may have presented to the caste being 
spent on liquor. With this feast the marriage festivities end. As 
a rule, all marriages are preceded by a gondhal dauoe. When a 
girl comes of age she is held unclean for five days. On the 
sixth day she is bathed and joins her hnsband. Her pregnancy 
is marked by no ceremony ; but she must he brought to bed in 
her husband’s house. A Ohis&di must not die in his waistcloth. 

A dying man is stripped of bis waistcloth and is made to put on 
short breeches, which are taken off after death. After death ; 

naou and women are bathed and dressed only in a loincloth. - 

body is laid on its back on the bier and the bier is borne by Wr toaft ; 
who wear nothing but short breeches. After the body bdmt the 
fune^ party bathe, retnm to the bouse of mourning, rit a while, 
smoke tobacco, and go home. For two days the mourners do not 
cook their food in the house, but are called to dine and sup by 
t^ir friends and relations. On the third day the ashes and. Imnea 
are gathered and thrown into water ; and an offerioi|; of kA^ohdi^^ i 
that is rioe and split pulse boiled together and batter, is placed 09 . f 
the sTOt where ike body was burnt. If a crow touches the 
the deceased peraon is supposed -to have left no wiriiei ,up.j^4.^V 
filled. Ji crews r^nse to eat the c^kring it is to a 
The shoulders of the bier-bearers are rubbed wirii qiflk a^.<^aiwiyj|;'t 
batter. The oeremential impurity lasts icn daytf.. 
the chief moornei*. shaves lus hxie except 
company with a priest, ofibrs balfe 
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On tho twelfth a goat is killed and eaten in a caste feast. From 
this day the mourners are free to ^t anything seasoned with sugar 
or molasses. But before a marriage or other lucky cevemony is 
wrformed in the houso, the dead person must be gathered to his 
forefathers by having his image added to the number of the house 
gods. A woman ought to die in her husband^s house. Their 
social disputes are settled by some of the elders of the caste, whoso 
decisions are enforced on pain of extiomninnication. They do not 
send their oliildren to school, or show any signs of rising from their 
present position. Bhondvds, who were put out of caste ny GhisAdis 
for breaking some caste rule, wander about soiling earthen dolls 
and other play-things. They eat from Ghisfidis, but Ghisddis do not 
oat with them. They do not differ from Ghisddis in appearance, 
customs, or religion. 

Gondhlis^orGondlial-dancers, areretnrnedas numbering 537 and 
as found in small numbers all over the district. They seem to have 
come from the Deccan. They are dark, strong, and of middle height, 
with high noses and thin lips. Their homo tongue is Mai4thi, and 
their family goddess is Tulja-Bhavdni in whoso honour they fast on 
all Tuesdays and Fridays. They aro orderly but lazy, most of 
them making a living by dancing the gondhal and a few by tilling 
land. Their only great ceremonies are putting the shell necklace 
round the neck of a novice who is the son of a (Joiidhli, and 
luamage. The shell necklace is put on at a meeting of the castomeii, 
and girls are generally married before they come of ago. Tho 
marriage ceremony lasts throe days. Polygamy is allowed, widow 
marriage is forbidden, and polyandry is unknown. They are 
religious worshipping all Hindu gods jiarticularly Keddrliug and 
Tulja-Bhavdui whoso images they keep in their houses. They 
keep local holidays. They perform the Satvai ceremony on the 
fifth day after a birth, name and cradio their children on tho 
thirteenth, and pierce the lo])e8 of their ears when they are twelve 
years old. The marriage ceremony consists of rubbing tho bride 
and bridegroom with turmeric paste, worshipping Koddrling 
and Tiilja'Bluivdni, repeating verses, and throwing rice on the 
heads of the boy and girl. They bury their dead, offer them cooked^ 
rice on the third day, and feed caste people on the thirtoonth. They 
are bound together by a strong caste f Moling, and settle social 
disputes at caste meetings. 'Phey do not send their boys to school, 
nor take to new pursuits, and aro poor. 


GosaVis, literally Qosvdmw or Passion-lords, are returned as 
numbenng 894 and as found chiefly in Bijdpur. In other parts of 
the district their number is small. Though recruited from 
almost all castes, all profess to be Kshatriyds. They rub ashes on 
their bodies, do not pare their nails, and wear tho hair dishevelled 
and sometimes coiled round the head. They wander about begging 
and visiting places of pilgrimage. They sometimes cany Ganges 
water to B&meshvar in Madura and oathe the Bimeshvar ling 
with the sacred water. Some are married and settled as husband 
men. The women dress in ochre-ooloured robes and a bodicit 
with a back and short sleeves, and the men in the dress of the 
B 877-25 
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orSmary district cnltirator. They worsliip both Shiv and Vislinii, 
and carry their images with them. They do not send their children 
to school and they take to no new pursuits. They are badly off 
and show no signs of improving. 

Holod^'sars, or Holia devotees, are returned as numbering 405 
and as found chiefly in B^ddmi. They are the sons of Holia women 
who live by bogging. These Holia women carry the goddess 
Murgavva in a basket, which has several brass knobs iixied at equal 
distances on its rim and is wrapped all round with a lugde or robe. 
They are unmarried and live by prostitution, and their sons the Hole- 
d&sars live by bogging and marry women of the Holed4sar caste. In 
other respects they do not differ from HoliAs with whom they eat, but 
Hollis do not marry with them. 

Jogers are returned as numbering 120. They are a small 
community who are chiefly found in B&galkot, in Mutalgiri near 
Bdddmi, in Indi, and in Bulbutti and Vudvurgi in Muddobihil. In 
Bulbatti they hold vatan or rent-free land. Tbeir home speech is 
Mariihi, but all tradition of how when or why they came from the 
north seems to have died. The names in common use among 
men are Bhandarinith, Dharvidinath, Devjinith, Phangnith, and 
Shetinith ; and among women Bhiinii, Phirgii, Shatvii, and Tukii, 
Men add ndth or lord to their names and women di or mother. 
There have ten kids or clans, Bibni, Bliandiri, Chunadi, Hingxnari, 
Karakdari, Kisir, Madarkar, Parbalkar, Sili, and Vatkar. The 
Madarkaris the Patil, the Babni the Kulkarui, the Sili the Desii, 
and the Bhandiri the man who colle(*/ts the members and is the 
general servant of the casto council. As among Kilikets, repre- 
sentatives from every clan must attend all marriages. Each of 
those clans belongs to a separate j^anth or order out of the 
twelve panths said to have been founded by the twelve disciples of 
Gorakhnith. The twelve orders are Ai, Barikh, Dhau, Gaugndth, 
Gopichand, Karaulga, Kauthar, Kapil, Niteshi, Pigal, Piv, and 
Shrisatnathbrahm. All the orders eat together and intermarry, and 
marriage in the same order is not allowed. 

They are like Maritha Gondhlis, but dirtier and not so well 
•fed. They wear the sacred thread and never wear the ling. The 
men keep the top-knot and generally let the whiskers grow. The 
hair of the head is short. Though poor and dirfy, they have 
nothing of the rep nisi veness of the FaUr or of the wildness of the 
Phinsepardhi. Though pure they generally live outside villages in 
small thatched stone houses, like the houses of Gondhlis and 
Budbudkers. They are moderate eaters and poor cooks, the staple 
food being millet, pulse, and vegetables. They do not know many 
dishes. They keep only one holiday, Mdmdvmi the day before 
Dasara in September-October when they offer goat^s flesh and wheat 
cakes to Jotiba. Th^ eat fish, fowl8,hare, deer, and goats. They drink 
liquor and take hemp and opium especially on holidays. Men dress 
in the headscarf, waistcloth, jacket, and shonldercloth ; and women 
in the robe and short-sleeved bodice with a b^k. They wander 
through the district selling combs and needier and begging 
especially cloth from the devotees of Jotiba. .The Batnigiri Jotita 
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is their great god, and they are his chief disciples. A Jogor wKen ' 
he sets out on a roand of visits puts on a waistdoth, an ordiuaiy 
coat, a necklace or want, and a saffron-coloured turb^ In his 
ears are a pair of plain silver earrings called mudrm; and he 
carries with him the iron trident of Jotiba called triahxil and the 
two halves of a gourd or hhopla called pdtrds. He b^ats a small 
drum and blows on a deer-horn whistle. When asked into a house 
in which there is a Jotiba, he says JBdl mntosh Bless the children. 
He reverently lays down the pdtrds or half gourds, and sots up the 
trident, and the people of the house worship them and the silver 
earrings in the Joger^seara. They are a poor illiterate people 
bnt harmless. They give the police no trouble, and seem to 
enjoy their life poor though it is. Though they say that Mar&thds 
eat with them, they rank below Mardth^ and Dhangars and above 
Vadars and Korvis. Their great god is Jotiba. They are married 
by Brahmans and their other ceremonies are conducted bv a 
Kdnphdta Bairdgi. They do not go on pilgrimage and keep only a • 
few msts and feasts. In the first five days of the Navrdtra in Ashvin 
or September-October one man of each family fasts. They have a 
religious teacher of their own caste, who lives a single life. He lives 
on the offerings made by his disciples and names his favourite pupil 
to succeed to his authority after his death. They believe in sooth- 
saying and astrology ; but profess no faith in witchcraft. They live 
in burning grounds and other places hamitocl by ghosts. When 
a woman is brought to bed sho is feci for twelve days on boiled rioo 
and clarified butter. By the end of the twelve days she begins ta 
move about and attend to her houso duties. They have no Satvii 
worship, and the child is cradled and named ou the twelfth day 
when caste people are asked to dinner and are served with five sorts 
of grain cooKed and spiced and called xmil. Girls are betrothed at 
an early age, but are married at any time as there is no rule that a 
girl should be married before she comes of ago. Widow marriage 
and polygamy are allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. 

In a betrothal no presents are made either to the girl or to the boy. 
Some caste people are called and in their presence the girPs father 
says that bo has agreed to give his daughter in marriage, betel is 
served, and the caste-people retire. A marriage lasts four days. On 
the first day the bride^oom comes to tho^bride^s house, where both 
of them are rubbed with turmeric paste. On the second a caste feast 
is given by the boy^s father, The third day is occupied by a caste 
feast given by the girFs father and by the marriage ceremony. 
The boy and girl are clothed in their marriage dresses and are made 
to stand in the marriage booth facing each other in two baskets 
containing millet. Between them, a Brdhman piiest holds & curtain 
with a cental turmeric cross, recites marriage verses, and drops 
grains of rice on the pair. While the rice-throwing and the 
verse«repeating go on four married women t||^e their positions at 
the comers of a square of which the bride aim bridegroom are the 
centre. Bach holds up the second finger of her right hand and a thread 
is passed five times round the fingers. When the verse-repeating 
ana the rice-throwing is over the five-stranded string is cut in two.. 
One part^ tied with a bit of turmeric root, is fastened to the right 
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Wfisi of the brideg^eoom and the other part to the left wrist of the 
brido. After this a burnt-offering is made. On the fourth day the 
Brdhman fills the bride’s lap and she and the bridegroom ride in 
state to the temple of the village Miruti, break a ooeoannt^ and go 
to the bridegroom’s. When a girl comes of age no ceremony is 
observed^ for girls are generally not married until they have come 
of ago. Tlie dead ar*o buried sitting in a shelf hollowed emt on one 
side of the grave ; and food is taken to the grave and given to 
crows oil the third day. On the twelfth day friends and relations 
orenfoastcd on mutton and cakes. Within the first month the spirit 
of the dead is worshipped in the foTn^of an image and placed in the 
houso-shrine, and every year a mind-feast is held. Caste disputes 
are settled by the Madarkar or headman and the Bali or Desdi. 
They do not send their children to school, and show no signs of chang- 
ing their mode of life. 

Kaikttdia, Kaika'dis arc returned as niiuiberingOOl and as found in small 

numbers all over the district. ’Fheir home tongue ia Kdnarese, and 
their family goddess is Yallarniua. Tho men wear the toj>knot and the 
moustache, and tho women tic their hair in a back knot without using 
false hair or flowers. They live in ono-storeyed houses with walls and 
terraced roofs <»finud. Most make baskets of dry wild date loaves and 
some cultivate, ^IMiey arc dirty and have a had name as robbers and 
house break<‘rM. Their ordinary diet is millet bread and vegetables, 
but they oat tish, and flesh except beef and pork, and drink liquor. 
They are badly off and have a low social position ranking next to 
Mhars. The men roll a piece of cloth round the waist and another 
round tho head, and wear a third drawn over the shoulders. They 
worship all Hindu gods and g(Kld esses as well as Muhammadan saints 
or yirs. They consult Briihmans in naming their children and to fix 
the time for raarriago, but do not employ them to conduct the cere- 
mony. Marriage proposals conjo from the boy’s side. After marriage 
the boy is bound to live and work in his father-in-law’s house till 
he has throe children. Should he leave his wife of his own accord 
and with her consent he has to moke an allowance to his wife’s 
parents. Tlie bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric 
paste in their own houses and caste-feasts are given. After this 
the bridegroom comes to the bride’s house with friends and relationd. 
On his arrival the parents of tho girl tie the hem of the girl’s robe 
to the skirt of the bridegroom’s waistcloth and they are husband and 
wife. Kaikadis have no hereditary headman. Their social disputes 
are settled by caste councils. They do not send their boys to 
school or take to new pursuits. 

KUikcis. Eilikets, or Katbus, are returned as numbering 374, and as found 

here and there all over the district, and in considerable numbers in 
B&d&mi. They are of the four wandering tribes of the Bombay 
K4mAtak who fre^ intermarry, Bagdis^ Budbudkers, Gondfalis, 
and Eilikets. The mt three are found in Bij4pu» but the Baa^ 
hardly ever go so &r east. The Eilikets are locally called Eatons. 
Tliey appear to have long belonged to the district as they have 
no tradition of haring mored from any other country. The 
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paper thcvt has been found m their posBession is a deed* or 
mnad dated the month Kdriik or October - hi ovember of 980 Fasli, 
that is A.i>. 1&20 in the reign of the second king of Bij&gur; They 
claim descent from a Kshatriya^ who is said to have followed 
the Pindavs in their wanderings in the forest after the loss 
of tiieir kingdom. The names in common use amoifg men are 
B&pu, Bhima, Haibati^ Hamimnta, Rdma^ Tdmanna, and Yall^ppa; 
and among women Bhimavva^ Jokavija, liiikkawa, Lakshmavvo, and 
Yallavva. The tribe is dividcHl into thirteen dans, out of which 
the first ten hold tribal offices. Tho clans are the (Tandc*hAri8,»tho 
Shiv&charis^ the Nekndrs or Kattimanis, tho PA(jha.ngis or BhandAriSi 
the Shindyas or Halmania, the Bdlvas or Hogaliivikes, tho SAsniks^ 
theMohriAs, tho SliiiigAns or Harkaris, tho liliruvs or Mattimanis, 
the VAkudAs, the Dorkars, and the Dhinnalkars. I'heso dan names 
or office names are their surnames. Tliis tribo organization is said 
to have been the work of one Hanraantniv Narsing of llavoli in Poona. 
He became the headman of the tribo and called liitnself Sar-Gan Achari ; * 
tho office of GanAchAri is hereditary in his family. Ho was joined by 
one ShivAchAri who brought with him one NcknAr PAtil, who was 
given the office of Kattimani. The Patil was joined by a Gondhli 
of MAhergad who was given the title of PAchangi or BhaudAri. 
The Gondhli brought over to their side one Shindya, who was mado 
Halmani. He was joined by one Salva, who afterwards bocarao 
Hogaluviko. Lastlys the SAsniks andMohrias joincid them. ShiugAn 
and Dhruvs have joined them within the last ton or twenty years, and 
have been made HarkAris and Mattiinania. Tho VAkudAs, Dorkars^ 
and Dhuinalkars have joined within tho last ten years, Tho tribo is 
being largely recruited from Budbudkers. A ropresentative from 
each of these clans must attend at every Kilikci marriage, and each 
has certain functions assigned him in the ceremony, Dhruv 

or Mattiraani brings all tlie wheat rice and other stores that may bo 
i*equired ; the Shingan or Harkari bids the guests to the wedding ; 
tho GanAchAri must give tho order for tho marriage and tlirow tho 
rice on the happy pair; the ShivAchAri draws the cross called 
nandi on tho curtain and holds it between the bride and bridegroom ; 
the SAlva proclaims aloud the names of the g(Kl and tho ancestry of 
tho bride and bridegroom ; tho Shindy a or Ilalinani spreads ft 
blanket for the couple ; the SAsnik strews rice on it; tho Neknar or 
Kattimani ties tho hems of tho married, couple’s clothes into a knot; 
and the PAchAngi does five things, ho makes a serpent of earth on 
Ndg^panchmi in July-August, distributes provisions equally among 
his castdmen, takes 18^. (Rs. 9) from the bridegroom, spends 28. 
(Re. 1) in betel leaves and nuts, and distributes the remaining sum 
equally among his caste-people, and lastly prepares fire for ftmoking 
tobacco at caste meetings. 

If any one of these office-bearers refuse to attend the Kilikets 
are put to grave inconvenience. Many years ago the MohriASi 
whoso business it was to wave peacock feathers at the marriagej 
refused to perform their office. They were put out of caste and 
marriages have since been performed without the help of peacock 
feathers. At present their elaborate caste system is threatened hf 
a very serious danger. Each reprosentaitiye of the nine clans, not 
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indluding the schismatic Mohria^ has not only his dntiessi but his 
privileges. Ho is entitled to a certain number of betel leav<^ and 
nuts. The Dhruv and Shingdn get only one^ the S^nik and 
Shindya get two, the S^lva gets two and a i a. (fA), and the 
P^hdngi, Nokndr and Shivdeh^ri get four each. How many the 
GaniCclidri •should get forms at present the subject of a ^ve 
dispute. The Sar Gaudchdri says five, but some P^Lchdngis at 
Shindyds at Mangl&r, and Nekn&rs at KutApur ^y Nc^ 
not five for the Gan&ohAri,one for the god and four for the Qattfoh&ri. 
Unless they agree to give him five betelnuts the Sar Qandohfiri 
refuses to attend marriages, and if it were not for a division in 
the Gan&chdri camp, matters would be at a deadlock. Certain 
Gandch^ris hold that their head is wrong in demanding five betel 
nuts, and attend marriages where they receive only four. The 
dispute has been going on for years, and is about to be taken into 
the BAgalkot civil court. As a rule they are tall and well-built ; 
• and though not so fair as Gujarat Bh^ts are much fairer than 
Dhangars or Bedars. The moustache is worn, but the beard or 
whiskers apparently never. The hair is short; but in fulfilment of 
a vow persona may occasionally bo seen whose hair has never been 
cut. Even when worn long the hair is not coiled like a Bairigi^s 
but gathered under a turban. The Kilikets never have the wild look 
of a Kathkari or a Garodi. Though all speak Kdnarese, the home 
tongue is a dialect of Marathi mixed with many Ednarese words as 
lifilo for I cat ; vartnn dila for Uhiin dila gave in writing ; 

and apni for hukurn order; engydni and gandgydni are their peculiar 
terms for brido^s and bridegroom^s parties. They are a wandering 
tribe and never own stone houses. They live outside villages 
in little reed cabins like Vadars or Kolhdtis. These flimsy little 
huts are water-tight, and the Kilikets live happily in them all 
through the rains. The huts are so small that there is scarcely 
room to stand upright, and, in obedience to custom, they are moved 
from place to place at the end of every third month. Sometimes this 
rule is not kept and instead of moving the hut the fireplace is moved 
from one corner of the hut to another. A few cooking vessels, a 
grindstone, some clothes, and the show-box of pictures constitute 
the furniture ; tho livestock generally includes a goat or two, a few 
hens, perhaps a buffalo or cow, and a number of dogs which are 
used to pull down wild pig before the Kiliket finishes them with 
his axe and bludgeon. On pig^s flosb, fisb, and the grain the 
villagers give him, the Kiliket lives very comfortably. His dress 
is always very decent, a headscarf, a waistcloth, and a shouldercloth. 
The married of both sexes generally wear a necklace of glass 
beads, Yind the mon often rub their cheeks with red earth. The 
women wear the ordinary robe without passing the skirt baek 
between the feet and a bodice with short sleeves and a back. Their 

P ersons and huts aro clean and their name for honesty is good* 
'heir calling is peculiar^ The men fish with nets, and in the evening 
show, before a light, transparent pictures painted in brilliant coloiprs 
on skin, representing Lakshman, B&mchandia, Sit&b&i, Haniunaat» 
lUvan, and many other heroes and gods; the cdismcter of the show 
closely resembling that of the Chmnil^this or pictirnKshawers of 
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tlie north Konkan and Deccan^ South of the Krishna where 
hills and undergrowth abound^ Uie men are paid in grain by the 
yillagers to destroy wild pigs which do -great damage to tho crops. 
The women^s chief occupation is tattooing. It often pays a Kiliket 
to have two wives ; for while one is managing tho house, the 
other is earning grain in the village by tattooing fhe argia of 
the formers’ wives. Tho Kilikets have probably changed little, 
either in social position or otherwise, during tho last two or three 
oeaturies. The Q-anachdris still hold ront*free or indm lands in 
Bdgalkot, Bdddmi, and Mung^nd, though they do not till them 
with their own hands. The Arms Act and tho Forest Act, by 
breeding pig and seizing guns, have increased the importance 
of the Kilikets’ services. They are a contented class, their 
earnings meeting all their wants. Kilikets have nothing to do 
with BrAhinans. They conduct their marriages themselves. Their 
two leading divinities are Mahddov and Durgavva. Mahddev is 
said to be found only in tho house of the head of the Gandchdris, * 
but many have Durgavva in their sheds and worship her themselves. 
Those who have no image of Durgavva, on her gi*eat day, a Tuesday 
about Mdffh full-moon in January-February, make an image of meal 
and worship it. They do not keep the sweet basil plant or worship it. 
They worship their leather pictures and offer them poltjt or sugar rolly- 
polies ouGanesh-chaturfhi the briglit fourth of Bhdihapad or August- 
Septeniber. During the first month after death, on any convenient 
day, tho chief mourner kills a goat in honour of his house-gods, and 
a brass image representing the dead is added to gods. They 
keep all leading Hindu fusts and feasts, and a few somotimos 
make pilgrimages to Parasgad in Bolgaum and to Pandharpur 
in Sholdpur. Their priests are Gandchdris and tho head Qanachdri 
is their spiritual teacher. They profess to have no faith in 
soothsaying, and to have no relations with oxureists. When a 
Killiket is possessed by n ghost, he or she is mjidc? to sleep near 
the show-box for three or four days, and this scares the ghost away. 
They rank below Kabligors and above Vadars and Korvis from whom ' 
they do not eat, A birth costs them is, to £1 (Us. 2-10). After 
birth a child is washed in warm water, and its mother is bathed, 
and laid on a bedstead under which a chafing dish is set. The mother 
is given dry cocoa-kernel, molasses, dry dates, dry ginger, and 
garlic pounded together, and, for tho first five day s, is fed on boiled 
rice and wheat-flour boiled dry. In tho evening of tho fifth day a 
goat is sacrificed to the goddess Satv&i, and the caste-people aro 
iCAsted on its flesh. During tho first five days, at the time of 
bathing, the mother’s hair is moistened with clarified butter, and on 
the evening of the fifth day the midwife is given a boclicecloth. 
On the sixth day the mother’s clothes are washed, her uncleauness 
is over, and she is allowed to move about the house. On the 
seventh some married women put the child in a wide-mouthed bag 
called jhoUj and name it. The women are given a mixture of five 
kinds of grain boiled whole. The child’s hair is out within the 
first three months by its maternal uncle. The uncle showers some 
dry dates on the heM of the child, first goes throngh the form bf 
cutting the hair with a pair of leaf scissors, and then cuts it with a pair 
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o£ 'iron scissors. Tho dry Jafces as they drop from the chijd^s head, 
are picked up by other children. Girls are married at any time; 
there is no rule that they should be married before th^ come of ag0. , 
'^*Kie whole coat ot marriage is borne by the boy^s father. The offer 
comes from the boy^a parents who speud £2 10^1. to £5 (Rs. 25 -60) 
on thp marriage. At the engagement tho boy's father puts glass 
bangles worth about 2d. (1^ a.) on the girl's wrists^ and places 4s. 
(Rh. 2) in her hands to meet the expense of a feast given to persons 
present at the ceremony. Shortly after the boy's father goes to 
the^girl's house for tho betrothal or hdshtagi in which he pays 10«f. 
(Rs. 5) to the girl's father who feasts him. On the day before the 
day fixed fur the beginning of the marriage ceremonies the boy's 
father goes to tho girPs village and feasts his caste-people on wheat- 
cak^ and mutton. Next day a marriage booth is raised and wheats 
a goat, rice, robes, a bodioccloth, dry cocoa-keniel, and betelnuts are 
carried to the girl's house by the boy's father. Tholbride and bride- 
groom are rubbed with tarmoric paste and bathed in warm water, and 
the day ends with a caste-feust given jointly by the two fathers. On 
tho third clay the Pachangi or Bhanddri receives 18s. (Rs. 9) from the 
boy*B father and spends 2s. (Ue. 1) in distributing betel loaves to the 
guests. Tho brido and bridegroom are dressed and the bridegroom 
is made to stand outside ot tho marriage booth while the bride stands 
in the booth. ''J'ho Shivilchari holds the curtain with a central 
turmeric cross between the bride and bridegroom, and rice is 
handed to tJie guests. The Sillva proclaims aloud tho names of the 
god nnd the ancestry of the brido and bridegroom, the curtain is 
removed, tho bride gives a pickc't of betel to the bridegroom, and 
tho Nckiiar ties the hems of the couple's clothes into a knot. The 
Shindya spreads a blanket for the couple, and the Sdsnik strews rice 
on it. When tho couple have sat on the blanket, the Gandchdri 
ties a tinsel chaplet to the bridegroom's brow, adorns tho bride's 
head with a network of flowers, encircles their right wrists" with 
kankana or w’ristlets iu which pieces of turmeric are tied, and 
throws grains of rice on their heads. After the Gandchdri, the other 
caste office-bearers, each iu tho order of his rank, throws grains of 
rice, and lastly the guests shower rico. The bride's father feasts 
his caste-people on polis or sugar rolly-polies and boiled rioe. On 
the fifth day the brido and bridegroom go on foot in procession 
to worship a god and the girl's father gives a caste-feast. On the 
sixth day the brido and bridegroom are mad© to sit on a blanket 
and to mentiou each other's names; and the bride is handed by her 
mother to her mother-in-law. The seventh day is marked by no 
ceremony. On the eighth tho booth is taken down, the friends and 
relations of each party are treated to a dinner of polis or sugar 
rolly-polies, and tho house-entering ceremony is perfoimied. 
On the ninth day the guests return to their homes. Widows are 
allowed to marry, polygamy is practised, and polyandry is unfthovm* 
When a girl comes of age she is made to sit by herself for five „daya 
and is bathed on the sixth by a woman who is given a bbd^eeclcPtm 
Tho phalshobhan or marriage consummation is held on wy day 
between the sixth and the sixteenth. Her' bosbapd fu&v a 

robe aijd a bodice, and 4s. (Rs, 2) to the persons who are present. 
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In the fifth or eeventh month of her pregnancy her mother pr^nts^ 
her with a green bodice. The dead are buried in a grave like a 
LingAyat grave and they spend 8s. to ;£1 (Rs. 4-lQ) on the 
funeral rites. When a Kiliket dies, the body is washed with warm ^ 
water and dressed, and if it is a married woman the hair is decked 
with^ network of flowers. If the dead was married the body is 
kept in a sitting position by a string fastened to a peg driven in the 
wall; if nnmamed the body is laid cm its back. So long as the 
body remains in the house, it is covered with garlands and oouquots 
of flowers, and with red and scented powders. It is carried* to 
the burial ground in a worn-out blanket and is buried sitting if 
married and lying if single. When tho burial is over the funeral 
party bathe and return to tho house of mourning, throw blades of 
durva grass in a pot filled with water which is placed on the spot 
whore the dead person breathed his last, smoko tobacco, and go 
home. The moiirners do not dine at home. Their friends and 
relations ask them to eat a meal of broad and Ghaini or relish. 
On the third day tho mourners go to the burial ground and lay two 
offerings, one on the stone which was placed on the top of tho grave 
and the other twenty-four feet from the grave. Thoso offoringa 
are of millet grit mixod with molasses and oil, each worth a 
J a. and laid on two leaves. They stand far off in case they may 
frighten the crows. If tho crows oat the oflering it is well, tho dead 
has left no wish unfulfilled ; if tho crows refuse to oat the moiirnors 
pray to the dead. If even then tho crows do not eat they give tho 
offerings to a cow. Tho mourners bathe, return homo, and ask tlio 
four persons who carried tho body to a inoal. On tho olovonth 
day the house is washed with cowdung, tho clothes are washed, 
and a caste feast is given. Before a month is over an imago of tho 
deceased is made, it is placed among the house gods, and the caste 
is feasted. As is the case with several other castes, the bodies of 
pregnorift women are burnt, it is said, to prevent the Garwdis digging 
them up and using their bones as charms. Tho Kilikots aro 
bound together by a strong caste feeling. At tho sarno time they 
want some central authority or referee to settle disputes. The 
Nekiidrs are called Pdtils or Kattimanis, but tho Oandchdris seem , 
to be the loading clan. Their name comes first in the list, it is they 
who perform the dt/esh or purifying corerwony on persons read- 
mitted into caste, they play tho leading part at marriages, and are 
then presented with a turban and coat. Every member of tho 
community is obliged to share his earnings equally among all hia 
caste^peoplo. A hunter must divide his game with all of his caste- 
people ; when a fisherman catches the or big blind fi^h ho 

must shetre it with the caste. At the same time ho is allowed to 
keep money ho may make by tho sale of the fishf A few 
send their boys and iprls to school, keeping boys at school till they 
are fonrteeih and girls till they are ten. They take to no new 
pwiuits. They are a contmited class and averse from change. 

Korolisn are letamed as nnmbering twenty-nine of 
whom all .but two in Indi ore found in H&mmh They, closely . 
resemble tlto Korvis. Their home tongue is Tamil, thrirfamily goddess 
S877— 26 , • 
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is Dnrgamma, and they live in small dirty flat-roofed mud liotisea. 
Their staple food is Indian millet bread pnlse and vea«tab1es> and 
they eat the flesh of sheep (rost fowls giune and fish^ and drinlc 
' tk>tb country and foreign spirits. The men waar a headscarf, ti' 
short coatj,^ a waistcoat, a waistcloth, and a shonlderdoHi. .The 
women wear a short-sleeved and back^ bodice and a robe witiboat 
passing the skirt back between the feet. They rank with Mardtibda 
with whom they eat but do not marry. They are hardworking, but 
dishonest given to drink and thriftless. Some ore day labenrera 
and some hunters, and the women add to the family income by 
tattooing. As a class they are ve^ poor. They worship im 
Br&hmanic gods and keep the leading Hindu holidays. .They 
respect and employ Br&hmans. Widow marriage and polygamy ore 
piactised and polyandry is unknown. They bury their dead. Their 
social disputes are decided by meetings of adult castemen, but they 
neither send their children to school nor take to new pursuits. 

Korvis are returned as numbering 4916 and as found all 
over the district in pretty large numbers. They speak Arvi or Tamil. 
Some of their peculiar words are tenni for water, va for coming, 
and ho for going. The names in common nse amo^ men are 
Bdlya, Bhimya, Hanma, Malla, Satya, Shivya, and Yallya; and 
among women, Bilavva, Bhimavva, Hanmawa, Mallavva, Satyawa, 
and Yallava. They have no snrnamos but place namos. Th«y are 
divided into six classes, Ohauto Ghors, Kaik4di Korvis, Knnchi 
Korvis, Pdtrad Korvis, Saniidi Korvis, and Snli Korvis. Snlis and 
Pdtrsuls do not occur in Bijdpnr. Of the Sulis nothing is known 
except that their women are prostitutes. The Pdtrads are dancers 
and singers and live at Vyankatgiri in Horth Arkot. The Kail 
Korvis or Gbanto Chors are happily rare, for they are a set of 
incorrigible thieves. The Kunchi or Brush-making Korvis are also 
wanderers, and very scarce. They live in little reed hnts close 
outside of the village, and live by catching game, begging, and 
making kunohis or weavers’ brushes whose price varies from 8«. 
to 10«. (Rs. 1 J ■ 5). They aro a poor people but are not given to 
stealing. The Kaikadi Korvis are also rare. Though generally 
. settled in villages they are somewhat wild-looking, and live by 
,begging, labouring, and plaiting cotton-stem baskets. The ordinary 
Korvi of the district is the Sanddi E^orvi who takes his name from Hie 
clarion or aanai which he blows. He is found in all large villages 
following bis special calling of blowing the tanai Or clarion, at 
marriage and religious processions. The Sanddi Korvis are all 
settled peaceably in villages. They eat with Kaikadi Korvis and 
marry, with Kunchi Korvis. They are small, black, and poor, but 
fairly clean, with short cut hair, and are not wild-looking. They 
live in smSll thatched huts just outside of the village. Their staple 
food is millet bread, husked millet grains boiled soft and eaten 
with or without whey, vegetables, and split-pulse sauOe. Hieip 
holiday dishes are the same as those of the ordinary people of Hie 
district. They eat the flesh of the pig, but not of the cow. T^ose 
who wear the sandal brow lines or ndm do not ^pat flesh on 
Saturdays in honour of Mdruti j many of Hiem do leot edt flesh on 
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biolida;^8> and on Thorsdaja oat of regard to the Pir Haji B4heb of 
Tikot in Bij^pur^ none of them eat any flesh which baa not been 
panned by the Muaalman Messing. They drink liquor, generally 
m the evening. The men wear a ahonldercloth with a thin coloured 
border cast loosely round the body, a pair of knee-breeches, a jacket, 
and a turban or noadscarf. The women wear the hair in a Kv^yt at 
the l^k of the head and di*ess in the full Mardtha robe without 
passing the skirt back between the feet and a bodice with a back 
and wort sleeves. All married women mark their brows with 
Vermillion, wear glass bangles, and the mangalsxttra or Indky 
necklace. Both men and women have a few brass and silver 
ornaments worth 6#. to £4 (Rs. 3-40). They are respectable 
people, living by selling firewood and grass, plaiting baskets and 
corn-bins of cotton stems, shinkia or grass slings for hanging pots 
containing food and drink, and date matting. Their characteristic 
calling is playing the sanai or clarion. Some of them have little 

E lots of laud which they cultivate. The womon mind the house and 
elp the men. The men cut the cotton stems into fine splints fit for 
plaiting and the women plait them into baskets and corn-bins and 
sell them. When there is only one woman in a house her husband 
sometimes -helps her in plaiting but never in selling. The womon 
alone make the grass slings and the brooms. A man and a woman 
together in six days make a corn-bin which holds one hhandi of 
five hundredweight and sell it for 2a, (Re. 1), and twelve baskets 
each worth (1 a.). A musicians day^s income varies from 

Is. to 2s, (Be. ^ - 1). Besides their regular wages they sometimes 
receive gifts from Jl^girddrs and other rich persons, to the amount 
of £2 lOi?. to £3 (Rs. 25 - 30). Some of them are in debt but as a 
class the Sanidi Korvis are fairly off. They have a better social 
position than Nhavis, Berads, Jingars, Buruds, MLars, Mdugs, 
Ch&mbhara, or Dhors, and eat with none of these classes. They freely 
eat food prepared by people of the higher castes. Men womon and 
children work from morning to evening. They are busy during the 
eight dry months, but somewhat idle during the rainy season. 
Their only holiday is Ndgpanchami or tho Cobras Fifth in July- 
August when they rest for three days. 

A hut costs £1 to £2 10a. (Rs. 10 - 26) to build, and their house 
goods are worth 8s. to £3 (Rs. 4-30). 1 birth costs Is. to 4s.’ 

(Bs. i-2), a marriage £3 to £5 (Rs. 30-50), and a death 2s. fid. to 
3s. (Rs. li-li). They are religious. Their family deities are M&ruti, 
Kallolyippa, Maleva, and Yallamma. They are specially devoted 
to M&rutL On Saturday, which is sacred to Mdruti, they plaster 
their houses with cowdung, and the women bathe before they prepare 
the £o(^. All men of the caste bathe and some of them worship 
Mimti on their way home from the river or pond where they have 
gone to l^the. They bow before Miruti at a distance, but do not 
touch him. At the same time they mark their brows with 
the ashes from the incense-burner and put a little into their 
mouths as a praadd or god -gift. On reaching home some o£ 
them worship their house gods in their wet waistcloth ; while^ 
others change their waistcloth before worshipping. They make^ 
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pilgrim^^s to tho shrine of M/lruii at Kalloli^ and taseyeral other 
M&ruti shrines^andtotho shrine of Yallamma at Parasgad in Belganns. 
They keep almost all important Hinda holidays ; but observe no 
lasts. They worship village and local deities when they make vows to 
them ; and are said to avoid demon worship. They respect Bn&hmanSj 
but do not ciill thorn to conduct any ceremony. They have no priests. 
Every year each man pays 2«. (Be. 1) to a fund, which is given to the 
Oshtam priest of Kalloly&ppa.who comes to visit them. They say 
that they have a Brdhman teacher ; but they do not know where he 
liv^s and have not seen him for years. They have faith in witchcraft 
and soothsaying and occasionally call in exorcists and soothsayers. 
Soon after its birth a child is washed and the mother is bathed and 
both are laid on a bedstead. During the first five days the mother 
is given dry cocoa-kernel and molasses to chow and is fed with rice 
and clarified butter. On the fifth day the whole house together 
with the lying-in room is plastered with cowdung, and friends 
and relations are asked to a feast of sugar rolly-polies. The 
midwife bathos the mother and child. In the evening she 
worships the goddess Jivati, and takes to her house the wave-lamp 
used in the worship, under cover, lest any one should see it 
and the mother and child sicken. On the twelfth day the child 
is laid in a cradle and named, and a feast, of which flesh must form 
part, is given to friends and relatives. When the hair of a child 
is to be cut for the first time, it is cut before the goddess B&n 
Shatikavva. At the time of worshipping this goddess they sot a stone 
near the root of an evergreen tree, and worship it with turmeric 
and redpowder, offering rice, and the dressed flesh of a goat. They 
say that if a pregnant woman worships this goddess, she and her child 
will not suffer from any illness. In a marriage engagement ceremony 
the boy's father marks tho brow of the girl who is seated on a 
blanket, and gives her a robe and a bodice, fills her lap with five 
halves of dry cocoa-kernel, five dry dates, five betelnuts, and five 
plantains together with rod rice. The boy's father lays two pounds 
of sugar before the girPs house-gods and distributes betel. 
The boy's father gives lOi?, (Rs. 5) to the girl's father and 
mother ,* and they in return feast him and his relations on boiled 
vicemdsapag hadbiis that is steamed balls of dough eaten with 
molasses. The girl's father sometimes makes the boy's father 
promise to give him two of his son's daughters or to pay a sum of 
money as thoir price. Half of this sum is given to the girl's 
maternal undo. Their marriages take place on Mondays. On a 
Friday before tho marriage Monday, the relations of the bride take 
turmeric powder and oil to the bridegroom’s and the boy's relations 
tako turmeric powder and oil to the girl's. Till Monday the fathers 
of the bride and bridegroom feast their friends and relations at 
their own houses and on Monday the bridegroom's father leads the 
bridegroom to the bride's, where he is seated to the bride's right, on 
a blanket covered with rice. Kankans or thread-wristlets are tied 
round the right wrists of the bride and bridegroom; and the skirts of 
their garments are tied together. The guests tibro w grains of rice on 
their heads, tho ifiiangalstUra or lucky thread is tied round the bride's 
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meck^ and feast on polid or sugar roHy^polies and rice. In tlie evening 
the vixmt or return procession starts from the bride's house to a 
hUmti's temple. In front of the procession the bride and bridegroom 
llralk, dressed in rich clothes^ the bride^s head covered with 
network of flowers, friends and relations follow, and the procession 
is closed by women waving lamps. When they enter the front 
door of the temple they stand near it, and the priest waves a *pieco 
of burning camphor before the dq^ty, breaks a coooanut before 
him, and gives a piece of oocoarkernel with a little holy aslies to 
the bride and bridegroom who put a little iu their mouths as a god- 
gift. When they reach the bridegroom’s the lamp -carrying women 
wave the lamps about the heads of the bride and bridegroom. 
Afterwards tbo bride and bridegroom are made to cat from ono dish, 
and each puts five morsels into the other’s mouth. In a marriage, 
both the bride^s father and the bridegroom^s father give two different 
caste feasts. Except those who have images of Mdruti in their houses 
Korvis generally bury their dead. On the second day they nreparo • 
rice, cakes of wheat flour, molasses, and clarified butter, and pace 
seme of them on four different leaves by the side of the grave. The 
rest of the food is eaten by the son and the two bearers who carried 
the body 4io the burial ground. On tho third day the son has his head 
and moustaches shaved and tho two boarers batho and are free from 
ceremonial impurity. The son or other chief mourner remains 
impure for ten days. On the eleventh friends and relations aro 
asked to a feast of rice and mutton. Early and widow marriages 
aro allowed, polygamy is allowed and practised, and polyandry is 
unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste fooling 
and settle social dis|)utes by a council of caste-people. They 
have ndiks or headmen whose duty it is to settle disputes, but as 
among the Kabligers tho nailer have lost much of their authority. 
Oonsidering their position tho Sanddi Korvis show an unusual 
willingness to send their children to school. 

Lama'ns, or Caravan Men, aro returned as numbering 5708 and 
as found mostly wandoring as carriers and to a small extent settled 
as husbandmen in different parts of tho district. They do not keep 
to fixed traffic routes but move from placo to place according to 
the demand fox^ their services in gangs of ton to thirty families, 
including twenty-five to 150 men wo’uen and children. Their 
caravans as well as their settlements are called t/mdds tho Mardthi 
for bands. The main body belongs to tho Bukya stock and 
claim a Rajput origin. They seem to have been once settled in 
Rdjputana and after that in Gujardt. Their home tongue, which 
is locally called Lamdni, has a strong Gujardti element. Tho 
names in common use among men are Ddma, Jairam, Jiva, and 
Ndra; and among women Dogdi, Qhambli, Hunki, Jamni, and 
Thabli. Men add the word bha or brother and women Idi or lady 
to their names. They belong to the Amgot, Bdbisival, Bhdnotj^ 
Ohavdn, Devjival, J&tot, Jharbala, Kelut, Khola, Mat, Rdtibod, 
Ransot, Yadtiya, and Vishaldvat family-stocks, each of which has 
distinct family-deities. Their marriage rules do not differ from 
Rajput marria^ rules. All of these stocks eat togetiier and' 
intermarry, but intermarriage is forbidden between memh^s of the 
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aame clan or of allied clans* Thus Devjivals are forbidden to 
marty not only with other Devjivals but also With Eansots, 
Babisivals^.and many other clans or huh, because they are branchee 
of one stock. Their family god is BdUji whose shrine is ifi' 
Bdjasthdn. The Lamana may be divided into Lamdns proper moat 
of whpm befong to the Bakya clan of which Bdbisival^ Devjival, and 
Eansot aro sub-clans^ Mh^r Lamdns^ and Musalmdn Lamilns. 
Lam^ns proper do not take food either from Mh4r or Musalindn 
Lam^ns, though the Mh^rs and Musalmdns take food prepared by 
theiti. Mhilr Larndns generally live at some distance both from the 
Hindu and the Musalm^n Lamdns. The Musalmfos and the Mhiirs 
are said to be tbe remains of many castes» barbers^ washermen, 
butchers, and others, who when the carrying trade was prosperous, 
were drawn to the caravans as the best market for their products 
or their service. In look Mhar and Musalmdn Lamdns do not 
differ from other Mhd.rs and Lam^nis. As a class the Bukyds 
* or mixed middle-class Hindu Lamdns are above the average 
local Kdnareso Hindu both in height and strength. The men 
wear the head hair long and shave the face except the moustache 
and eyebrows. They have intelligent faces, well cut features, 
aind prominent nose and eyes. The marked difference in appear- 
ance occasionally noticeable among the Lamdns, some being tall 
and rather fair and others short thick-set with bushy whiskers 
and beard, is duo to the fact that men of several oastos, and 
oven of different religions, live together in one body. It is carious 
that as the Kilikets have kept their Mardthi, so Lamdns have kept 
their Gujardti or a dialect of it, though all know Kdnarese, and 
generally Marrlthi and Hindustdni. A Lamdn calls his own wife 
goni, a Lamdn woman not bis wife tandri, and a woman not a 
Lamdn pori. Where have you come from in the Lamdn language 
is kimeti ayio. They live in bamboo and mat huts or sackcloth 
tents, which they pitch either on river banks or pond borders, 
where thoir caravans halt for water. Their caravans or tdndda 
are accompanied by cows, bullocks, and goats. Those who aro 
cultivators live in small one-storeyed houses with mud or stone 
walls and thatched roofs without front yards. Their farmture 
includes a few brass drinking pots and plates some earthen 
vessels. They are great eaters and poor cooks, their pet dishes 
being mutton bought from a Muhammadan butcher, for they will 
not eat flesh unless it has received the Musalmdn blessing, and 
wheat bread, cooked rice with curry, wheat cakes stuffed with 
boiled pulse and molasses called puranpoUs, and wheat cooked in 
milk and sweetened with molasses or Tchir. They are fond of hot 
and sour articles, tamarinds, onions, and garlic. Their ordinaiy diet 
is millet bread, vegetable curry, chutni or relish, and curds, whey, or 
clarified butter. They use the flesh of ^oats at marriages and on the 
gi'oat days of Shital and L^kdya in bn^ht AsMdh about the end of 
Juno, on the day of the goddess Bhavdni during the. D^ara holi^ya 
and on all other leading holidays when they kill goats and offer th^^ 
to the god before eatinj; them. They also use the flesh of hare/ deer^ 
fowls, and fish, and drink all kinds of spirits when they can affbrd 
them. They never use beef or tame pork. The men have a headscarf 
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Qr Tumal on ilieir heads^ and a shouldercloUi on their shonldors, 
bnt seldom a coat. Like the KAnareae farmers they often wear a 

C ir of knee-breeches instead of a waistcloth, and they almost always 
ve a string of copper beads round their waist, ^ey wear gohi 
or brass ear and Bnger rings and silver or copper waist girdles. 
The BijApur Lamdh women seem to dress very mneh like uiose of 
the Har&tha country. They wear a coarse petticoat^ generally 
gr 90 n or blnoi a coarse open-backed bodice often red and highly 
worked, and a scarf or o5?if. Their ornaments are peculiar. On 
either side of the &ce hang long pendants of wool and pe^jter, 
ending in woollen tassels. These pendants look as if they were 
earrings, but they are really fastened to locks of hair. The earrings 
and noserings are generally small. On the fingers and . thumbs 
are often several brass rings, and on the arms a number ' of armlets 
of metal, bone, and wool embroidered with shells. On the legs 
are metal anklets some plain and some peaked, rather like a coronet 
with cloth bands underneath to protect the legs. On the band of 
the petticoat, where it fastens round the waist, they are fond of 
sewing old regimental buttons. The end of the cloth that comes 
over the head and hangs over the breast is often loaded with a 
number of small bone rings, and ends in a woollen tassel. In 
bringing water from a well fliey put on their heads a cushion from 
whiM hangs a handsome flap highly embroidered and worked with 
shells. Women may often be noticed with pieces of copper strung 
round their neck. Each of these pieces is worn during confinement 
to propitiate the tribe goddess. They show the number of children 
that the woman has had. Some of them keep good clothes in store 
for holiday wear, and they always wear local hand-woven cloth 
chiefly from Bdgalkot, Guledgudd, and Bdd&mi. As a class they 
are hardworking, and thrifty, but prone to robbery and fond of drink. 
They are generally kept under the eye of the police. Before there 
were made roads Lamdns used to carry the local grain, cotton, and 
piece-goods to the coast, and bring back cocoanuts, cocoanut-oil, 
and salt. The centres of their trade were Pandharpur, Dlidrwdr, 
Sholapur, Kolhdpur, Chiplun in Ratndgiri, and Maisur. Since the 
opening of roads some have taken to husbandry, some to unskilled 
labour, and some to domestic service. The women, besides minding 
the house, help the men in their work. Labourers either work on 
public roads, in the fields, or go to waste lands to gather firewood. 
Some also work as carriers and husbandmen using their cattle for 
carrying as well as for ploughing, the poorer husbandmen accom- 
panying caravans as hired drivers. Some of them own lands which 
they till either in person or by labourers. As a class they are poor 
and declining. They rank below Brahmans, Rajputs, aiid Lingdyats, 
who look down on them, and above Mh&rs, M^ngs, barbers, washer- 
men, and other low-caate Hindus. They take mod cooked only by 
people of i^eir own caste. The carriers keep constantly moving 
starting with their pack-bullocks at dawn and halting near a river or 
pond at about ten. On reaching the halting place some of the men 
busy themselves in unloading the bullocks and others in pitching the 
tents. As soon as this is done, some of the men take the anmoala 
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to aome noigliboDriTig pasture or woodland to graze and some atadc 
the packs, while the women busy themselres in cooling. When 
dinner is ready, the children feed themselres and go to the grazing 
ground to 'relieve the men. The men dine and rest, and towards/ 
evening go out to bring back the bnllocks. ThOT snp betweeri. 
seven and eight and go to bed soon after supper. They rise about 
three,’ and after about an hour passed in loading the bullocks and 
packing their tents, they start on the next day’s march. During 
the four rainy months they have little to do. The lives of Lamdn 
husbandmen and labourers do not differ from those of other 
husbandmen and labourers. A family of five spends £1 to £1 10s. 
(Bs. 10- 15) a month on food. A birth costs 2b. to £1 10«. ^Rs. 1 • 15), 
a son’s marriage lOs. to £5 (Rs. 5-50), a daughter’s marriage £1 to 
£2 lOff. (Rs. 10-25), and a death 2a to £1 (Bs. 1-10). They believe 
in soothsaying and ghosts, and respect Brahmans regarding them 
as spiritual teachers, though they do not employ them at their 
• ceremonies. Their chief god is Biildji. Next to Baldii they revere 
Tnija-Bhavani, Ambab^i, Mariamma, Martal, and HiugMj, their 
inferior deities being Shital and Lakdya. The imago of Bdlmi is a 
four-handed figure of a man, and that of Bhavdni and ether goddesses 
of a woman. lAkdya and Shital are rough stones smeared with 
Vermillion powder, lliey worship Bhavani on BoU in Pebruaiw- 
March, on I)mam and Divdli in Soptember-Qctober, and in bright 
Aahddh or J one- July. Their women are often troubled by ghosts. In 
cases of spirit-possossion they burn frankincense before the patient 
and ask the name of the ghost and why it has come. If the spirit 
refuses to speak, a Brdhman exorcist is employed who tries to drive 
the spirit away by charms. They believe that the spirits 
of the wealthy who die in the prime of life, of misers, of women 
who leave young children behind them, and of creditors come and 
plague the living. They have a high respect for the Musalmdn 
saint I’ir Bande Nav^, whoso tomb is at Kulburga in the Niz&m’s 
country. They worship three and a half goddesses or aade-tin devis 
but never give out the name of the half goddess or reveal anything 
relating to her. Child marriage is not common. Widow marriage 
and polygamy are allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. 
Girls are genei'ally married about the time when they come of age, 
and boys between eighteen and thirty according to rae 
circumstances of the family. The bridegroom’s fibther has to pay 
the bride’s father £1 10s. to £15 (Rs. 15 - 150). The offer ot 
marriage comes from the boy’s side. Marriage ceremonies differ 
among the different classes of Lam&ns. In some cases the father 
of the boy with friends and relations goes to the girl’s and settles 
with her’ father the amount to bo paid for his daughter in the 
presence of four or more respectable castemen. When the price is 
fixed the bridegroom’s party distribute molasses and liquor. A 
part of the amount is paid in cash and a port in bullocks. On a 
convenient day fixed by a Brdhman astrologer the b<w goes in 
procession at night with his house-people and gpiests to the oride% 
house where he is received by four or a larger number of kien and 
the bride’s father feasts the bridegroom’s pari^ on bdl^ Hoe and 
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curry. After the feast the bride and bridegroom are M ta a 
square marked with quartz powder where they stand opposite each 
buier. A Bribmaii who stands close to the square hsmds coloured 
rice to the guests, the bride and bridegroom stand inside of the 

S nare, the guests throw rice over them, and the priest repeats verses. 

a Brdhman is not available^ the ceremony is performed by an 
elderly Lamdii. When the rice-throwing is over, the bridegrdom's 
father serves the bride’s people with a meal of mutton and bread. 
T^en the bridegroom returns with* the bride to his house. At 
night he retires to some lonely part of the dwelling and lies on ihe 
ground with a cocoanut under his head feigning Bleep, while the 
bride sits in another part of the house near an elderly woman 
shampooing her feet. One of her husband’s kinswomen walks to 
the bride and tells her that her husband wants her and guides her 
to the place where he is waiting for her. The husband hands the 
woman the cocoanut and in return receives his wife. In some 
tribes of Lam&ns the nuptials are performed by married women of 
the caste, of whom the bride’s mother or other nearest kinswoman 
is one. In the bride’s house a square is traced with quartz powder 
and at each corner is set a large water pot or ghdgar and the bride’s 
mother wipda a thread seven times round the necks of the water 
pots. The bride sits on a bag-full of rice in the centre of the 
square. The thread is taken from the nocks of the pots and cut 
in two, and one part is tied round tho bride’s neck and the other 
round her arm. One of tho women splashes water on her and 
bathes her, another rubs her body with turmeric paste, a third takes 
off her wet clothes and dresses her in fresh clothes, and a fourth 
sprinkles her brow with rice. They join in lifting her from,the bag 
of rice and seat her at a short distance. The bridegroom takes 
her place and undergoes the same ceremonies. At the end the 
bride’s mother marks both their backs with a Jain cross in turmeric 
paste. The boy and girl sit together, a tub is sot before iliem, it 
is filled with water and a couple of shells are dropped into it. The 
bridegroom takes the shells out seven times and again drops thorn 
into the water. The bride picks out the shells seven times and at 
tho end of the seventh time keeps them. In some families, at 
each corner of a parallelogram, several .swallowworfc or rid* 
shrubs are leant up against each other like piled arms, and bouud- 
together. Underneath each clump are placed five water pots and a 
copper coin. In the heart of the parallelogram an equal -limbed cross 
with a circle round it is drawn with meal ; and m the middle 
of each of the oast and west sides of the parallelogram is stuck 
in the ground a rice pounder or musal. The bride holds on her 
open palm a cowry shell and a rupee, and the bridegroom, placing 
his open palm over the bride’s and over the cowry shell and rupee, 
leads her seven times round the two musaltf, from west to east. 
When the seventh turn is ended, the bride and bridegroom sit 
together in the square and eat molasses out of one dish. A new 
cotton thread is brought and divided in two. One part is tied 
round the boy’s wrist and the other round the girFs, and their 
clothes are marked on the back with turmeric paste. The next day 
passes in games and amusements, one of the chief of which is the 
B 877-27 
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Wanoebbhs. 

i/amdiM, 


Fadars, 


pihking o{ cowry sliellfi out of. a basin of waiet* The bride and 
mdegroom vie with each other^ and "^the goeste look on with 
interest as the winner in these trials of luck and skill will prove 01# 
winner in the battle of life, and will rule the hotuje/ On the third d#y 
a kinswoman leads the bride to the bridenoom^s chamber. Tl^ 
burn the married and bury the unmarried dead. The unmarried 
dead' are buried without ceremony. The married deld is c^trefed 
with a new shroud, tied to a bier, and carried to the baxning gtimod 
on the shoulders of four kinsmen. Before laying the body on the 
bier they drop a little clarified batter and molasses in the mouth and 
tie a copper coin in the folds of the shroud. HaJt-way to the 
burning ground the bearers halt, lower the body, and tearing off 
the knotted end of the shroud with the coin, drop the coin on the 
ground, change places, and go on. At the burning ground the body 
is laid on the funeral pile and the pyre is lighted by the chief 
mourner. When the body is burnt, the bones and ashes axe 
gathered and thrown into water, and the funeral party return to the 
house, of mourning. When they reach the house water is poured 
on the ground before them. On the third day all the mourners go 
to the burning ground and eat clarified butter, wheat, and molasses 
near water. Some feed friends with cooked rice and molasses at 
their own houses on the twelfth day. Others hold that the 8himga 
or February -March holidays is the time for the yearly mind-rites 
for the dead, and, on those days, cither feed crows or go in a body to 
the neighbouring waste land and cook flour into bread and eat it. 
They also feed a certain number of men to propitiate the dead and 
make money gifts to Br^thman priests. Each caravan has a 
hereditary Lamdn headman who settles social disputes and 
punishes breaches of caste rules by rebuke, fine, or loss of caste. 
They are a falling class. Their two callings pack-carrying and fuel- 
gathering are dying and they take to no new pursuits. Perhaps no 
class suffered so terribly in the 1876 and 1877 famine as the 
Lamdns. The distress in their outlying hamlets at times escaped 
notice till help was too late, and their pride of caste prevented the 
meu from taking to the regular labour of the relief works and 
prevented the women from attending with their children at the 
relief kitchens. In parts of South Bij&pur the mortality among the 
Lam&ns was extremely heavy. In the treatment of their children 
they showed more than any other caste the heartlessness which goes 
with hopeless misery. 

VadarSi or Earth Diggers, are returned as numbering 11,830 and 
as found in considerable numbers all over the district. Their home 
speech supports the general belief that they came from Telongan in 
search of work. The names in common use among men are Bifye, 
lUina, Tima, and Shotya ; and among women Bdyja, Hanm^kka, 
N^gamma, and Bamdkka. Their commonest surnames are 
Bayamatkor, Dy&ranglor, Kunchdpor, Naidpetor^ Pall&{>or, Htlnr, 
Ghall&var, and ValyApor. Persons with the skme sonsame are 
not allowed to intermarry. Difference in calling divid^ them 
into Manna Vadars from the Ednarese manau earth, Bhandi'^Vadars 
from the Xanarese hhandi a stone cart, and P#1^rat Yadafabr grind- 
stone-makers, who eat together and intennarry . Thmrhchie tongue 



m 

i« Tehigti luMt aumy (^«tli»m out of doorf uoeok Eiawoae tod 
il^diu^at. Botii men and women are dm‘k and tal] and the yoynIatito< 
tteh are moaotdar. They are a., wandering nnsettied tribe, Wi-nMaa 

'Kving in small knts of bamboo matting and thatobed roofs vadatt. 
on ^ bordon of towns and large villages. Their house goods 
flidlade a few patched quilts and blankets, earthen ressAls anda few 
.ittot^ drinking pots and dining plates. The Bhandi or Ston^ 
onttii^ Yadnn keep bullocks and buffaloes to draw their bhandia 
or etone carts, and sometimes also own cows and 8he*bnffaloes. 

The Manna or Earth Vadars and the Pithrat or Grindstone Vadars 
own asses which they load with earth or grindstones. All Vadars 
keep dogs to watch their huts and she-goats for milk. They are 
poor cooks and are proverbially fond of sharp and sour dishes. 

^eir every-day food is millet broad, split pulse, and wild herbs 
seasoned with chillies and sesamnm oil. They eat ffsb and flesh 
inclnding rats and swine but not cattle, drink country liquor, and 
ewielrA gatya or hemp flower, and tobacco. Eve^ year on 
Dii$ara in ^ptember-Ootober, they offer a goat to their hoase’'gods, 
and after offering its life eat its flesh in oompany with friends and 
kinspeople Ihey never eat flosh on Friwy which is sacred to 
Shri^yanktesh or on Saturday which is saorod to Mdruti. Only on 
holidays they bathe, worship house-gods, and mark thoir brows 
with ashes from the censer ot the village Mdrnti. The men wear 
the topknot and moustache, and dress in knee-broeches, a woollen 
blanket, and a headscarf. The women wear the hair in a back knot, 
and dress in a robe hanging from the waist like a petticoat and 
having the upper end passed over the head and across the bosom ; 
they £} not wear the bodice. Both men and women have a few 
brass and silver ornaments. They are honest and hardworking, 
bat dirty, thoughtless, thriftless, and given to drink. Most aro 
stone-breakers and earth-workers, digging wells and ponds and 
breaking road-metal. The women do as much work as tho men 
and earn nearly as high wages. They move from place to place 
passing the rains where they find work. Thoir employment is tairly 
constant. A man and woman together earn about la, (8 aa.) a day 
which is generally paid in cash. To dig ten square feet of ground 
one foot deep'the Manna Vadars charge 9d. to la. (6-8 aa.). A hand^ 
mill for grinding com sells from Is. to 4s. (Bs. |-2). Squared 
blocks of stone for building walla are sold at 6s. to 10s. (Rs. 3-5) 
the thousand. Roughly hown stones aro sold at 10s. to 16s. (Bs. 5 rS) 
the hnndred, the rate depending chiefly on the distance from which 
the stones aro brought. They work as fleld-lahonrers and often 
make eontracts with the owner of a field to finish certain work for 
certain sum of money in a given time. When the bargain is made 
.men women wd children fiikll on the work and do not rest till it 
ie finked. In spite of their regular and wellpaid work their want 
^Idbriftand forelhonght keeps them poor. lAiey rank above the 
iotpure oilasses, and are touched by Brdhmans and other high class 
SEiiidns ' who place tihean between hnshandmen and the impnre 
clsa s es . They do not eat from Nhdvis or barbers and Dhohu or 
wasbermen* fhcoept the grindstone-makers who hawk grin^tones.,. 
sU ^ lon^, i^y wwk from morning to noon. . They rise inrly. 
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l>reaw{Mi oil tlie romalnB of the last erttin^e souo^rj'itit^ gO;-to woi%.' 
from wHch they return at twelve. A faomy Of fito 4B1 to 

. 4«. (Bei,10*i2) a month on food and droM. A pair Of , 

cocta £1 10«. to £2 (Rs. 15-20) a month to fcpm. A hirth OOido 4|i^" 
to £1 (Bb. 2-10), a boy’s marriage £1 to £80 {Be. 10-9Q0), o giriV : 
marriage £i«. to £2 10a. (B8.4-2^, and a- Lilith Iw. 

(Bs. 5-50). They are Br^hmanical mndus, and 
are Mnrgavva, N4gamma, Shri>Vyanktesh, and Tidlanuddia; 
specially i^evoted to Shri Yyanktesh, in whose h<»ionr they ocdd 
a ffost erOry third or fourth year, on which they e|tehd £30 to £40 
(Bb. 300-400) which is raised by subscription'. On lucky daM 
a stone image of Shri Vyanktesh is carried in procession from : tea. 
village and set on the edge of a pond or on the bank of a stream. A ' 
Brahman priest washes the image, marks it with sandal-paste, presses 
grains of rice on the paste, and puts flowers on the image. The 
Vadars then make an offering of cooked rice, poKs or sujw rofly- 
polies, and husked wheat boiled in milk and sugar. The B(4hnnut 
priest who helps at the worship is given 2«. to £1 (Bs. 1«10) mod 
undressed food. After the priest has gone, they feast and in the 
evening throw the idol in water and return home, ^ey keep\BbU 
in February -March, the Hindu New Year’s Day in March- April, 
Ndgpatichmi in July-August, and Dasara and Divdli in September- 
October. On Ndgpanehmi they worship an earthen serpent coloured 
red or white, with sandal-paste, grains of rice, flowers, and an 
offering of dressed food. Except the Saturdays and Mondays of 
Shrdvan or July- August on which they eat only one meal in^e 
evening, they keep no fast. They believe in astrology, soothsd]^ng,' 
and witchcraft, and stand in great fear of exorcists. To p^ent 
the family dead bringing sickness into the house they worship the 
dead every year. A little spot in the house is cowdunged and a 
robe, a bodice, or a waistoloth is worshipped on it, and a sweet fried 
dish is offered to the robe, bodice, or waistdoth. When an outside 
ghost troubles any member of a family he is easily driven away by 
making the patient sit before the house-gods and marking the brow 
with ashes from the censer before the house-gods. Among toe articles 
esteemed as spirit-scarers are canes, frankincense, yellow bensoin, 
ashes over which charms have been repeated, and pieces of pi^per. 
with texts or magical designs. Amulets and talismans are gmieinlly 
made on Sundays, new moons, and eclipses. As soon as a Vadar 
woman is brought to bed, the midwife, who is of her own caste, 
washes the mother and child in hot water and cuts the child’s 
navel-cord. The mother is given molasses and dry cocoa-kemd to 
eat, and is fed on millet husked and boiled. The midwife mbs toe ^ 
mothei^ with turmeric powder, oil, and water, and bathes hw in 
water during toe first five days. At toe end of five days toe ' 
is cradled and named. Girls are mairied between six and smto^ > 
Widow marriage and divorce are allowed and practised, polygn^y 
is common, and polyandry is nnkbown. Marriejje 


take place at caste meetinn. The boy’s father rises and. stlii|^ .tof>jt 
he has accepted so and so’s daughter as his son’s wife; to4 i^^tilsitofr 
ssysit istrne; betel is served, and .to® ^elmy’a 

fathmr fixto the marriage day witli the help iMa Br4h»ihpriMt, atid 



aiii‘ 

llbeBto^^irM’a^i^^ befoveWd<i.]ffis«;a> witlitlieboyM^ 
.',lkiR fcieniB asBid ;kiQ({ie(mle. On the day of hi* oondi^ the bogr a lathw 
■ ‘gitea. a caste least.^ N«t day the hoy and the girl are seated on 
h blanket sed rshhi^. laith tnrmeiie pMte. _ Tl« guests th^w grains 
of rice on thefe heads ; and the wedded pair are bathed in a surm 
ili^SMare wi^ a drinking pot at each comer, and thread passed 
the.neoks of the jars. In the evening the naarried pair are 
^-tidcsn to bow before the village Mdrqti and mm the temple they go 
to toe bridegroom's lodging. On their way to the bridegroom’s toev 
toll at five Vadars’ honses, and bow to the heads of the fanidies, ^h 
of whom drops 6ve to ten copper coins into the bride’s and bride* 
grbom’s laps. Aa a rule Brdhman priests are not called to marriages ; 
when toey are called they are paid 28. to lOs. (Bs. 1>5). Her 
monthly sithnesa makes a Vadar woman unclean for five daya 
After dtoto a Vadar is carried on a bier and buried in a grave three 
to toree and half feet deep In the gihve the body is laid on its 
back wito the clothes on. The men who go to the burial ground, 
bathe and retnra with the heir, bow before the lamp which has been 
set on tbe spot where the dead breathed his last, and go to their 
homiSB. On toe thito day the heir, taking a millet cake, goes to the 
burial ground, lays the cake on the grave, and waits till crows 
peck it. He returns home and pours molasses water and green 
grass on the shoulders of the four men who bore tho body. Vadars 
are bound together by a strong <»ste feeling, and their social 
tosputes are inquired into and settled at meetings of adult 
Oastemen. Only a few send their boys to school and fewer still have 
taken to hnsbandry or other new pursuits. The great water and 
railway' works which have been in progress for some years in and 
near tne dtoriot have given the Vadars highly paid and constant 
employment. 

Depressed Bra'hmanical Hindus includo two divisions 
with a strength of 44,433 or 7'78 per cent of the Hindu population : 

Bijdpur Depressed Brdhtnankal Hindus^ 1881 . 


DtVUIOH. 

Males. 

Females. 

Tota]. 

Hollfifl 

M&dlgt 

Total ... 

9S73 

11,716 

10,294 

1 18,160 1 

19,667 

24,806 

20,989 


44,488 


Holla's (E.) MhIbs (M.) are returned as numbering 19,567 and 
M foimd all over the district except in Indi. They are found in 
■ small numbers in villages and in largo numbers in towns. The 
names in common use among men are Basdppa, Malldppa, ^mappa, 
aad Vithu; sad among women Basavva, Gangawa, and Taljawa. 
They have neither surnames nor stocknames. They are of middle 
height} fltroug, musoolar, dark, and with fairly regnlar features. 
Th^ sptok inccnrrect Einarese and live outside villages in mud* 
tooim huts or sheds. The ground close round their houses is 
generally clean and well swept, but the air of the Helito' quarter is 
diten tainted with decaying flesh. Their honse goods inclnde a few 
patched quilts and blaokete and a few earthen and metal tmaeSk- 
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Tkef owB oows, ballooka, ftnct MEbIow, «&& xeut poviM^ Tbttir 
ev«7-daij food is millet bread and pulse or «Utd 

fStiSar holiday disfaos are poli$ or sugar rtdly-polius, kmibu$ 
sugar dom^pliogs, aod ehevaya or vermioellif lliey use sflriwal fbug 
of all kinds exowt pork and dnnk country liquor. Host (dl them 
bathe dailjr before the morning meal, some go to bow to ^ 
Tilla^ M4rati. and some worship house g^ The iBMt l&«VO 
t^ bead and chin and keep thp top>knot. They drop bt A Ic^ltdkltb 
in-doors, and in knee breeches or a short wamtcmh a b1a»ket itid a 
headscarf out of doors. The women tie the hair in a baekdmot. 
and dress in a full Mardtha robe without pasaii^ the skirt back 
between the feet and a bodice with a back and dunrt sleeves. Both 
men and women have a few brass and silver <»nataent8, bat only 
the well-to-do have spare clothes for holiday use. IChdrs aie 
submissive, hardworking, fairly honest, and thrifty when not given 
to drinking, but they are dlrW. Most of them are day labonrera 
’ and some are husbandmen. T^hey sweep tbe village office ^srd and 
remove dead cattle, for whidh the huanandmen pay them in grain 
at harvest time. Some are village watchmen and some are in 
eWge of village pounds. Under former Uovomments Mbdm 
had to carry the baggage of Government officials from village to 
village without pay. As labourers the men eaam abont 4^(2. (3 os.) a 
day. Besides minding the honse the women h^ the man and 
work as labourers earning 8t2. (2 aa.) a day. l^ey are « poor 
class Uving from bond to mouth. None of them are rich, and 
most are m debt, as they borrow largely to meet marriage and 
other special expenses. Formerly they were bettm* off aa they 
received a share called aya of the produce of each geld. 
In return for their services in the villa^. the payment of 
the dya was considered oompnlsoiy and Government used to 
enforce it. Now the payment is left to the dhoioe of the 
hnalnuadmen. High and middle-class Bindns and even Mnsalmdns 
look down on Holids as one of the lowest classes in the 
country, and they are conscious of and admit their position. 
Tboir touch, oven the tonch of their shadow, is thought 
to defile. iSomo Mh4rs do not eat from Dhors. M4oga. and 
Samgfirs. or even from Nhdvis and Farits. A fttmily of five 
spend 10«. to 18s. (Bs. 5-9) a month on food and dress. A hut 
costs 10s. to £2 10s. (Bs. 6-25) to build. A birth costs £1 to £1 
10s. (Ba. 10-15). a boy’s marriage £5 to £10 (Bs. 60-100). a giri’s 
marriage £2 to £4i (Bs. 20-40), and a deatb 10s. to £1 (B^ 5-10). 
They Briihmanioal Hindus and respect Brfihmans but 
to no particular soot. They worship all Hindu gods an^ the» 
family deities are Durgawa. Hirodya, Murgavva, Shatucawa or BatiU. 
and Yallamma. The ministrants of Iwgavva. Margawa> agi)4 
Shatikavva are Mhl^s. These three goddesses are repreaented liy 
stone i^bs placed under tiees and smemwd witii redpo^er. Uhif$ 
make to Parasgad in Belganm and to Tnlj£|uitr in m 

Nia&m^s 'ooon^. Sometimes both men and woman tow to mb 
themselves with hiUtigi or sandal paste in the juune el TaSepma. 
The devotee strips her dotites ofl^ rnbs her body with bnt^esb 
smears the whole body with sandal paste end oovem it with elnm 



to »: *«wifli.«^ - ■'■ 

-^|iatw|ib-b(3«« before the goM^ f^pRlb^' 

iiAnrsti biaiw; Oa Ibe wiqr .fo end from tto tmple devotw : 

:mf»ai»aioai mhQf Wdfu, that fa Victory. Victory. ^eir?Ki^ ^SSm ■ 

and Domra and XbvdZ* m 

I^MNtaaaWivOctobei:. on whiob they ftat all daylong and eat w 
^liai#%(g> il^iaee Jflieae they hare no feets. ^ey have strong 
;& ;do<Si#agdhi9 «ttd rriteheraft. After a birth a Mhdr miawns 
.jDldiMa., tbei :mothete.. and child, layb them on a bedstead, and 
.’leeda ibe moiber on boiled rice. On the fifth day she offers 
food to the goddess Sathi, wares a lamp before the goddess. 

«,T>d takes' awsy the lamp under oorer with the food to her 
.1^ twelf^ day the child is cradled and - named. 

’** ' «%<kn«»iMa ram w\ws/tf.sam w^mlarrMavner 


t>l6008 1^ COQOaullI; ana “®V W0-»-U4D hUV> aavi*ow or^wwo 

the girl on a blanket, marks her brow with vermilion, presents her . 
with a robe worth 8s. {Us, 4) imd a bodiceolotb worth Is. (8 os.), 
lior xnotliBr e Jwdioeclotli wotth Ie (8 <w.). Sagar is 
to the gnests. The girl's fathea* treats the boy's father to a 
feast of boiled rice, wheat flour balls, and molasses water. When 
the marriage day has been fixed by a Brdhman astrologer, the girl 
b t«»^ATi to the boy's bouse. On coming to the boy's village, the 
boy’s fat-hAP treats the girl's party and his other kinspeople to a 
fei^. Next day the hoy and girl are rubbed with turmeric paste 
and bathed in a mrgi or square with a drinking pot at each corner, 
and a thread is passed several times round the necks of all the vessels. 

A mMried woman waves a lamp before the boy end girl; the 
boy is dressed in new clothes, and the girl in a white robe and 
yellow bodice. The girl stands on a low stool or on a stone slab, 
and opposite her the boy stands in a basket containing rice, bits of 
A leather strap, and a whip. The boy fastens the manguhutra or 
hX^ring on the girl's n^wk, and an elderly Mhdr recites a verw 
or WO ont of the marriage service and drops nce on the pwr. 
Otbrn* guests loin him in throwing rice and the ceremony ends with a 
caste f«»Bt. Next day the boy's father gives the girl a robe worth 
10« (Rs 61. and a bodioeclotb worth Gd. (4 os.), and presents 
bS moLr’wiS two robes each worth 8a. (Rs. 4). The he«U 
of the boy and girl are decked with mdmogo coronets, and they 
am seated on a bollock, the girl sitting in front of the boy. The 
prooession is beaded by some men boating Mkv> or bell-less 
^bonrines. The procession halts at the temple of the vUlaM 
Hdmti. where the pair give a ooooanut to the ministrant, who 
•bleaks it before the god and returns half of it to the pair with 
frmn the god's caiser. After bowing before the god the 
pirty return in procession to the hoy's. Next day the girl is 
Idtowto bar villa^. After some days the pAorhAomt or homte- 
tfdtes pbM» in wbmb the girl is token to the hoy's ho^ rad 
Si' gi^ k robe and bodice. On any day after this 1^ girl is free 
S) go to her husband’s house. When a Mh4r hra ril ^hters and 
nhlon. be keeps one of hit daaghters unmarried. Whenshe. grows 
bp the umnartled girl Ihres by prostitution and her children' 
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bMome heirs to her and to her father’s proper^.. 
these wotnen are allowed to lire by proatitatmo, nthen 

oommits adultery, both the guilty pai^B iu« put ont of 
and are not let back until their heads hote^ been siiarc^ 

Vk4«'Wn« lA/ht am 4 b 


woman 


man dies hip body is wasiied and dressed m nis daily c)ota0Bv 
corpse is borne to the grave in an old blanket and is bu^ iuthbg. 
The grave is nine feet deep, five feet long and fiine,^^ broni^ 
by the corpse's foot * In one of the ei^ of the giwi^ 
Mief rn *^® ® niche is closm by 

On The grave is covered by a stone slab. The 

deceased' “®'' funeral party bathe and go to their homes, 

p ■ jSth day the deceased’s house is eowduneed, and the 
mto a d?' ®'®^^®® washed, incensed with frankincense, and 
child 4 ^ sweet dish. Their social disputes are inquired 

and si ®®**’^®'^ ®®®*® mootings. They neither send their 

* school nor take to new pursuits. They are a poor class 
Ma'dig8\ signs of bettering their condition. 

M tnAmn ®’‘‘ (M.) are returned as numbering 24,866 and 

menare *^® They have no tale of their origin and 

- ^^ri’sy earlier home. The names in common use among 
' Malldppa, Ningdppa, ]R4m4ppa, and Sann4ppa ; and 
Sangavva, Tuljavva, and Yallsvva. Their 

divided iDtoSiS which are peculiar to this caste. 

, I *^ame surname do not mtermarrry. They are 

mengs who eat toget/^ings, Mochi ’ '''VS'W. ’ 

women arc short dark analjbot,^Amaae^"y- men and 

cruel. Iho women tattoo their ^ndsfrom ^ ® ®*Pr®®®*®® f»oe ta 
their brows, and the corners of 7^“ " ’T*’*®* elbow, 

Kdnarese. They formorlv lirmf ^1*®*^ borne tongue is 

lands and valloya Now most of them^r*^* and sheds built in forest 
er mud walls and flat rS 'K ^ 4 ^®“ ^®“®®e 

a jmtehod quilt and a blanket, one or twoTi^°"® j “pelade 

tod metal vessels. A few have Socks*«?^ j ^®'^ earthen 

hunting dogs. They urn otaoi 7 Z'®®*® *“d cows and some have 
day food being millet broa^and fnri* oooks, their eve^y.^ 

w millet cooked with split nulse^^?!^ and molasses and khtcKM 

^®y^f®™erly ate carrio^; but o?^S tT^^f*^^"*^®e®b. 

wiA the husbandmen and lost manw qaarrelled 

^hera the privilege of skinning village "‘f 

they hare given up eating carrion* Th^ ,®“®® tiine 

mint and palm-juice and use these drinks to*e»»*^ ’'*•**•<*» 

Mings may be often seen in their ouartera ^ 

They smoke gAnja or hemp flower 

md pve opium to their children toSoD*thJ™^‘“^ ' 

pnly tho devout batbe dailv bfifnivk fiP IlMB&r 

bouse gods, marklherXtbtl^dJ 

&. ■S?Sn Stes dIS 

I ‘®“^«^*goator»cocktotheirhoi»?go£5S^^^ 
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^I^er 0;p4^ after offoring^. ike life of tb* toimal> eat its flesh 
jfrith fri^iids ktosjpeoplo. The mea shave the whole head and tho 
ohioj; and a headscarf^ shoit breeches, aud a blanket thrown 
over the shotildora. The women tie the hair in a * back-knot 
With fli^ooUen thread, and dress in the ordinary Marfitha full robe 
Without passlng^^ the skirt back between the feei^and ina*bodico with 
a ba^ and short sleovos, the favourite colour being gonemliy red 
i^d blacks ; Both men and womoi\ have a few silver and brass 
orhainontSi bat only the well-to-do have spare clothes for holidw 
use. They are hardworking, but dirty, iutemperato, hot-touiposoo, 
revengeful, and cruoL^ They arc true to their salt and many stories 
are told of their fidelity. The}*’ were formerly notorious highway 
robbers; resistance was useless and often ended in loss of life. 
Since the establishment of British rule they hiivo settled to 
peaceful pursuits, D41ya M^ngs when they travel with Lamfm 
caravans, make and mend their shoes and sandals, and boat drums. 
Mochi M4ngs make sandals, leather whips, nose-bags, girths, and 
many other articles useful to husbandmen. Their boys from twelve 
years of age begin to cam about 3d. (2 ow?.) a day by making small 
rough sandals. Sandals for men and women sell at i)d. to 3.^. 
(Rs. f -IJ) the pair. As all men and women except Brdhmans wear 
sandals they always find work, though their income is not large. 
Ped Mangs are village watchmen and attend upon travellers. ^I'hoy 
sweep the village chdvdi and the dharm^^hdla or rest-house. 
Sanddi Mdugs act as musicians to all other Mdngs and ati(3n(i tlieir 
marriage and other ceremonies. Boaidos their di.stinotivo i^nllings, 
most ot these classes are hiisbandiueu aud some arc field labourers 
who are paid in grain. They are also considered specially skilful 
in spilling cotton thread. Their women besides minding the hoiiso 
sell sandals, help the men in reaping and stacking, gather fuel, and 
sell it to the villagers. Though they earn enough to live on 
without want, most of them have drunk themselves into debt and 
owe money at one aud a half to two per cent intercKt a month. 
They work from morning to evening taking a midday rest, I'hoy 
rank lower than Holids or Mhdrs from whom they eat, and their 
touch and shadow are believed to defile all Hindus from Br/lhmans 
to Shudriis. A family of five spend bs. to lO/r. (Rh. 4-5) a month 
on food. A house costs £ I 10«. to £7 lO/r/Rs. 15-75) to build, and 
tJkeir house goods are worth £1 10«. to £7 *10s. (Rs. 15 - 75) . A birth 
costs Is. to iOs. (Rs. i - 5), a marriage £3 to £10 (lls. 3 • 100), and 
a death 6s. .to £1 (11$. 3-10). Mdngs are Br^hmanical Hindus and 
respect Brahmans who fix their marriage days aud marry them 
from a distance; but take no part in their birth and death ceremonies. 
They worship all Hindu gods, but their favourite deities are 
' Dorgawa and Yallavva. Brass images of the family dead are seated 
along with the house gods. They keep most Hindu holidays, 
and some f^t on the Mondays of ahrdvan or July- August and on 
SMytatra in Jannwy- February. They make pilgrimages to the 
fihruie of Tallawa in Parasgad in Belgaum, and to the tomb of the 
of ^Tamnur in Navalgund in Dhdrw^r. During the 


I>RriUGl««t> 

Of.4LSSKS. 


* Marithi ming-hridatfi or ni(i>t!7-b«Mrted is often ueod tor a ernSl mta 
* 871-28 
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Nttffrdtra or Kiae Nights of Imghi oi^. 

a lamp is kept bnrniag before the konee tratih 

day or JDatara, a goat is killed is bcmoor o| TaiUsyil^ ith 
flesh is offered to the goddess, and it is eat^.' I^Sy hate 
fluth iu soothsaying and witchcraft. When oidinary temewli^ 
an exorcist is asked to find out whether tiie sick 
harixig offended any of the house gods, or if his sickhoM 
oharrn cast over him by an enepiy, or if a &mily ghost isi' tNinbrag 
him, or if he is possessed by an outside ghost. If any of -the house 
gods is the cause of the patient’s sickness, he is taken to 'bow belorei 
them, is told to make a vow to the offended deity, Siud his brow k 
marked with ashes in the name of the god. If the mdtuess is dne to 
a charm the exorcist overcomes the charm by binding a Hlianutn on 
tbe patient’s neck or arm. To bumonr a family gbost a sweet dish,r 
a goat, or a cock is ofiered to tbe ghost. An outside ghost is driven 
away by tbrasbing the patient or by boming chillies before him. 
When these i<emedies fail, some food, especially boiled rice and cordh 
mixed together, are waved round tbe patient and left at tbe place 
where tbe ghost lives. After a birth tbe midwife who is a King 
woman bathes the mother and child in hot water, lays them on a 
bedstead, gives the mothor dry cocoa-kernel and molasses to eat, 
and feeds her on boiled rice. On the fifth day she worships the 
goddess Satvdi, waves a lamp before the goddess, and takes away 
the lamp under cover as the child and mother may suffer if the tamp 
is seen by auy one except the midwife. Among Mdngs child ana 
widow marriage are al leaved, polygamy is allowed and practised, 
and polyandry is" unknown. When the boy's fath^ goes to a 
betrothal, be tekes fonr or five of his kinspeojde to the girl’s.- -He 
lays a.oocoanut before the girl’s bouse gods, seats her on a blanket* 
marks her brow with vermilion, and presents her with a robe 
worth 10s. (Rs. 5) and a bodicocloth worth 9d. (6 as.) With the 
help of a Brdhman astrologer the boy’s father fixes the marriage 
day, and sends the girl’s father word what day has been ehosen.' 
Tbe girl’s father raises a booth in front of his house and sends for 
the boy and his party. At the girl’s house the boy and the girl 
are rubbed with turmeric paste iu two separate sttryts or adi^uareB,' 
trith a drinking pot at each corner of the square and . a thread 
wound round their necks. Both are bathed and tibb 
is dressed in a white robe and yellow bodice and the bc^ 
in a new dress. The girl stands in a basket oontaining rice, 
opposite the boy who stands on a low stool. A curtain with 
a centnd turmeric cross is held between them; the Briihman |niesfi 
recites the marriage service and throws rice on the pair ; the ^este 
join the priest in throwing rice ; a married woman of the boy^s 
family fastens the mangaUutra or lucky string round the girl’s h^ j 
and the ceremony is over. In the evening guests are toeated to d 
feast of poiuior sugw rolly-polies, and the marrM oooplejgo ht 
state to bow to tbe village gM. Next day tbe gdests go to. 
homes. They bury their dead. The dead body is waidisd, diothki 
in i1» every-day dress, and set leaning againat a wall in a aittiitg 
position. Tbe body is carried in an om blanket. pouth of the 
grave is closed with three stones to whic^, on the seocmd day, 
ftre offered rice, molasses, and clarified butter on a oastor-oilleia. 
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ySf^ ft «vow JuA pecked ttde ejEEaeiag meHEHmer kfttiiM 

a^rrtftxafl Oa the fifth Vdftf thw women cowdasg^ 

ho^^.^ftsh l^ir sad bathe; and :hriend8 and kinspeoj^ 

'ft^ .ftahed.toi ft leant of poUa or eagar rolly-polies. Their eomat 
" ttjeft ft;^ settiad by a caste ooonoil. Ijiey do not send their 
L to eohooi nor take to new porsnits. They showno ngne 
i^eir. oondUtion. * 

; !l%ft second great division of Bijdpnr Hindus includes those who 
have part^or entirely adopted the LingSyat in preference to the 
Hrfihmanio lonn of &th. The Lingftyats, properly Lingvanteeor 
hInp-weareTS, come under three classes True Lingftyats, AfiBliated 
iangdyatsj and Half Lingdjats, with a strength of about 220^000 
or 98'^ per cent of the Hindu population, of whom 110,000 
are True Lingdj^to, 83,500 Afiiliated Ling&yats, and 26,500 
Half Lingdyats. Lingdyats are found over the whole district of 
Bijtpnr add form a large proportion of the Hindu population of 
IHidiwdr, Belgaom, Kolhdpnr, and Sholdpur, and in Maianr they 
are. a immerous class. Special interest attaches to Bijdpur 
luBg^yats, because Basav,’- the founder of the sect, according to 
the local tradition, was born at Bdgevddiin Bijdpnr, and, according 
to the Basav Pnrdn, at the neighbouring village of Ingleshvar. 
Basav was the son of a Btdhmah of the Shaiv sect of Arddbya. The 
received year of his birth is a.d. 1106. 

The name Lingdyat is applied to all who profess Lingdyatism and 
wear ihejangam or movable ling. Not every one who wears a 
is a Trne Lingdyat. Those only are True Lingdyats whose sons 
can become Jangams or Lingdyat priests ; those whose sons cannot 
become priests may be classed as Affiliated Lingdyats. At the 
present day, and probably for centuries, tbe woanng of the Iviig 
and the aesertion of Brahmans for Jangams as priests, have 
been spreading among the Brdhmanical castes of Bijdpnr. More 
than a third of Bijdpur castes wear the ling and are married by 
Jangams. Many men who wear tho sacred thread and the top* 
knot have brothers or cousins who havo taken to wear the ling. Few 
castes have remained beyond the influence of tbe new sect. In Mr. 
Oamine’s opinion between Lingdyatism and Isldm, Brdbmanism 
will in a few centuries be almost extinct in Bijdpur. Though new 
adherents group themselves round Lingdyi* '.isra they cannot rise to tho 
level the ori^nal members. According to tho Basav Pnrdn, Basav 
held that the proper worship of the Ung overthrew all distinctions of 
easte, and received converts from the lowest classes as readily as 
fimm the lugbest. This enthusiasm did not last long. Shortly after 
IBimv's death, when the new sect found its position established, the 
oiupnal members <^med a higher rank than any ontsiders. if 
a .Srdhman wished to become a Lingdyat be had to pass through 
a jjrears^ proving. The term was six years in the case of 
' a Kshatidya, aiue in the ease of a Vaishya, and twelve in the cose 
, ^ 

, ^ IfOBt <i£ the langiyat and Lant^n aoeouttts are compiled from maieriale eapplied 
bjf Mr* Oamme, C.Oa Mr* Cttatine hae aleo aopplied vAuable iatotmtbiUm icit many 
other easte, ^ 

; ^ Dieteis o( BasV’e life are jgive.u in the Dhihriirdr Statistical Account. 
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. Sliudt*a. Tho door w»» appamitly fhut to all of in^rd 

Po$iilatifm» Bxeopt that at a religious hoaao almost all 

eat together, oxdusiveness^ which is the soeiai 0^ m aa 

atroug among Lingdtyats as among any sect of fiiodujt; The 
to which the modern or Affiliated LiugAyats have adopted 
practices yairies greatly. In some castes nearly all wear Itee 
and shaye the top-knot; in others Zia^-wearing is rare^and.^ead 
and top-knot wearing are common. i : v i 

Tsur Ltngay^t^. True Lingayats are a very largo class^ nombering ahont" 
11(^,000, and found all over the Bijd.pttr district. Iheir porsonid 
names aro generally their gods^ names, among men msdppa^ 
Chennabas&ppa, and Shivlippa, and among women Basawa, 
NAgavva, and Sangavya. If a woman has lost several children 
slie gives her next child a mean name^ TipAppa from tijpi (K.) a 
stone or KAlavva from kalu (K.) a stone, hoping to save the child 
from untimely death Tho men add eippa or father and the 
women atna or mother to their names. Their surnames are plaoO 
and calling names ; and in a few cases a family is called after 
some distinguished member. They have five gotras or family 
stocks, Bhringi, Nandi, Rennk, Shanmukh, nod Virabhadra. 
Members of tho same family stock do not marry. True LingAyats 
may bo roughly grouped into four groat classes, Jangams or priests, 
iSliilvants or pious, Barijigs or traders, and PanchamsAlis. 
Jangams literally Movable Livgs, tho Jangam being considej^ed a 
human //;/y/ slirinc, are divided into Vlrakts or celibates, tSdnainym 
or common Jangams, Qandchdrh or managers, and Maihpatia 
or bcadlos. Virakts, the highest class of Jangams, dedicate 
tliemsolvos to celibacy, and are not allowed to celebrate marriages. 
Iliey aro a comparatively small body and move about the country ^ 
accompanied by their disciples. They stop at maths or religious 
houses, live on the offerings of the sect, let tho hair and beard 
grow, and wear no cloth but tho loincloth, a cap on their beads 
with a string of beads in it, and a long salmon-coloured 

coat falling to tho ankles. They never intentionally look on tho 
faccMifa wormin. Tho Suinanya Jangam is the ordinary Jangom, 
who has had the aitdn or initiation performed on hilta. lie is 
a married man, who conducts marriages, bogs, serves in 
a temple, or lives by agriculture. When a Jangam goes 
l>cgging he wears a garter of bells called below his ngbt knee, 
and carries a cobia cane or naghet staff.^ Besides the regular 
SamAnyAs five classes of Jangams live by begging. The first of 
these is tho KugininAritandogalu, who sits on a tree and rings a bell 
all day long ; the second is the PAharedkAyakdavru, who begs from 
door to'door, ringing a bell ; tho third is the MullahavigekAyakdavm, 

* Mr. n. T. StokoB* Aocotint Belgaum, 8. 

>Tho iikothor’s seeiviB .to be tliat evil amrits take special plesssre in SsHyiag , 
off any object of epecial aficctioii. If a child i& called a stone or a rabbisb behp the 
Bpirite may think it not worth their wliile to carry off one whose patenEta value ktSl 
cheaply. 

3 Tlie .1 anpmiB «ay they wear bells and a Cobra cane, because a SMv 

HhAv, when at the point of death, asked to use his skin as S hit baok- 

bone a Btatf, and bis eyes as belk. The Virakt’a robe is salmeit^tlb^d hecau«e it 
repre^cuts tlie skin of a demon which 81iiv used to with fh^ blobay side out. 
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fho/m of Ung&jt,% wo^don sliow, 

Stt urhoso flotes a^e n^il^ wifek ilieir poiata ajp> wd does aot come 
eiitp of tka shoos till he is paid whaterer sam ho is ploased to ask j 
titeefoartb is the Tekkikijakdavruj who throws his arms round 
tefitii; fod does not leave hold until he is paid soimething; the fifth 
is tW Mnksk4>^k that is the silent^ who foigns dumbness** Mathpatis 
orrbeadles and Qan^h&ris or managers are Jangams who holdsrent- 
fr^ lands, and are considered rather inferior to the regular or 
^minya Jangams, They have not undergone the aitdn or initiation* 
They sometimes marry wth one another, but regular Jangams do iot 
t3$srjy wtth them. Their duties are humble. The Maihpaii brings 
for tbo Isugdyats M, .^gle marmeloa, leaves on Mondays 'Phuradaya 
and holidays, and the Gandchari celebrates widow marriages, an 
office wbi<m the Sdmanya Jaugam refuses. To these functions tho 
Mathpati adds the office of corpse drasser, and tho Qan^chari the 
duties of a messenger who makes known tho wishes of tho Yirakt, 
the head of the religious house. If a GanAchdri or Mathpati boy 
has the initiation or aiidn performed on him ho becomes a Sdmdnya 
Jangam and abandons his former duties. Jangams oat not only in 
the oouse of any member of tho Lingdyat sect, but in the house of 
any 2in</-WGariQg member of any other casto, except Lingdyat 
Chairddis or Mbdrs. A few of the Shilvant or Pious Lingdyats, 
who are also called Chilimiagni or Wator-hiders live in Ilkal, Dhdrwdr, 
and one or two largo towns as goldsniitlis or merchants. They aro 
so extremely rare in Bijdpur that they cannot bo said to form a part 
of tho local Lingdyat community. They aro called Chilimiagnis or 
Water-hidors because they take no water from any well or reservoir, 
but every day scoop for themselves a hole in some wot sandy stroam- 
bed, and in carrying tlie water homo shroud tho water-pot 
in a cloth. Banjigs are the third luaiti class of pure Lingdyats. 
l^he name moans lUinin or shopkoepers, A man who gives 
Banjig as his caste gonoinlly belongs to one of tho three following 
classes : Holiydehibalkis or beyond river-men, Dhulptivoils 
or foot-dust sprinklers, and Chalgoribalkis or villagers/ Tho 
Holiydchibalki like the Shilvant puts a cloth f)ver his water-pot 
when he canics it home ; unlike the Shilvant Im takes water freely 
from reservoira and wells. Both IloUydchibalkis and Dliulpdvdada 
are commonly found as merchants in the towns south of tho 
Kmhua. Chalgeribalkis or villagers are chiefly farmers, thougfi 
many are shopkeepors and wealthy moneylenders. The mass 
of tho Banjigs l>elong to this subdivision. The Panchamsdlis 
form tho bulk of the cultivating Lingayats, and arc probably more 
nttinerous than any other division.* Their position is honourable. 
They are admitted to be the parent stock from which the other 


^ Hohyi^ldbAlkin, the K^nare^d hoU river and achi beyond, apparently tbe 
Kt^Kna. BholpAvdadfi, tbe Sanskrit dhuU duet and pdd foot, bccauae they sprinkle 
their eiothes with ^ dust off a Jongam's feet. Chalgeribalkis, the Kdnarese c/taiyeri 
viUago and haUn people, who eat ti>gether. 

^ Panolisuns^i seems to mean Jam Weavers. The Panoliams are the fifth or lowest 
eUun of JaiiijK whom all who marry widows have to join. Compare the ocoount oS* 
ijug^ata in the Statistical Account of Dhdmrdr. 
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diariwoos^BaTe spnjDg and fr^ this stoi^ £reaB ^1^.- 

4a7 i^ag. A Paa^ms&li boj may BiAck^ A a 

Yirakt JaBeam, which none of the lower cJasaes , 

ChalgeribolKi, a Dhalptivdad, a HoliTiehibalfcii or: a , 
ig a man whose ancestor was a Pancnamsihn an4/1'l!Wf*>.iB9S0||fi^^'' 
the diktkchor cleanBing riio. Any PanobamSili mw entw Sii^;o{ 
the higher grades he chooses by onder^ipg dtKsto «itd B^g 
invited to dine with the narticnlar division he. wii^^' to.imtert 
in the same way a Chalgeribalki, a OhoJi^vdad, ^ mi* a 
H^iydchibalki can always ascend if he eBooses. As a nMitt^ 
of fact this rising to a higher grade is rare tnamiig lAsen. 
With girls it is common because the Banjigs <dten nuurty. 
Panchamsdli girls, and then the g^l is always previonsly taken 
by dikaha into her husband’s grade, and is not tdlowed aguh 
to eat at her parents’ house. In rare oases even Jangams marry 
Panchams^ili girls who have been brought into their division b^ 
dikaha. This is seldom done except when parents have lost all their 
family but one girl and devote her to be the wife of a .Jangam. 
As regards oating, a member of any one of the main divisions will 
eat in the house of any member of his own or of any higher 
division. The Holiyilchibalkis will eat in the house of a Shilvant, 
and all eat in a Jangam’s house. None of the divisions bdow the 
Jangam eat in the house of any member of an inferior division. 
But in a field, in a rest-house, or in anyplace except the host’s house, 
BO long as the host has used a new set of earthen cooking vessels, 
they mil eat food cooked by the host even though he is of an inferior 
division. In a math or religious house any Ling&yat without question 
will eat bread which a Jangam has gathered in ms begging. If the 
Jangam has brought it, it is all right, whoever cooked it, whether 
a Eaddi, a Bilejadar, or any other h'np-wcaring and sacred thread* 
hating Hindu. Though the rule is that a member of a lower division 
is allowed to eat with mombers of higher divisions in a religions 
house when a Jangam is present, this privilege is not granted to 
all classes who profess Lingiiyatism. The classes who are debarred 
from this privilege are^ Nhdvis or barbei'S, Gavlis or cowkeepers. 
Dhobis or washermen, Bedars, and the depressed classes so^ as 
Mhdrs and Mdngs. In the same way there is no objection, to any 
h'n^'Wearing man coming into a Ling&yat’s house and seeing tkefood; 
but if a Musalmdn, or a Mardtha, or any one witbont a ling sees the 
food it must be thrown away. This rule applies only to food in 
one’s own house ; it does not apply to food in the fimd or in the 
rest-house. As regards marriage a Jangam occasionidly marries a 
Chalgeribalki, Holiydchibalki, or Panchunsdli girl, first maJdng hh? 
a Jangam by dikaha or cleansing rite. Shilvants semn not to gvve th^ 
daughters in marriage to Jangams. A Jongaih girl cannot ntfurtjr 
any one but a Jangam } Holiydchibalki girls and C^bslgenb^i 
girls may marry Panchamsdli hasbands. No True IdQgdy^ boy pT 
girl ever marries into any of the Affiliated langdyatwhBea^ ... V 

All TrueLingdyats speak Kdnarese. So large a boi^f ‘doztkribh 
every difference of character, appearance, height, aud ecdomr^ ‘ Std^ft 
may be said that the average True -Lingdyat » tfato 
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ik cMiSwiw iffc^ ^n 6. Ktafobur or afiedar. Some ,Trw InOgAyat 
ere iwariably f^<skmiied. The etrikiiiff J^^te m the 
liiyi^fmaice of Hb timfirATftt mau ate bis ling wbicb xs worn 
waist m a sUvi^bor hoog roand bis n^k, or tied in . 
tibl^^ii ronnd ttie neckj or round the upper lefB arm ; the 
^bfl^oe of the sacred thread ; and the shaven top-knotless noad, 
Hve in ordi^ better c^ss houses with mud walls and flat 
toonf j alzddet aU ar^ one-storeyed^ only a few in towns have two 
iftOr^Ss The houses of True Lingaydts^ especially of those who bol^toxg 
tOl&e highet religious grades, are closed on all sides, except a few 
dpoi^gs ipff air and light. Though very dark they are well S'wept, 
ahd both the floors aua .the fornitare are scrupulously clean, l^e 
re^on give for having their houses so close shut is to prevent 
any bat Kiip-wearers seeing their food. But the want of 
openings is probably as much to keep out tho eye of the sun, whom 
as Brshxna the strict Lingiyat hates, as to keep out the eye of tho 
stmug^. A True Lingdyat^s house can bo always known from a 
Brithman’s or a Mardt^^s by the absence of the doorside tuhi or 
swee^t b^L The houses of the rich have bods, carpets, bedsteads, 
and a Wgb supply of brass and copper cooking and storing vessels ; 
in the hbuses of the poor most of tho vessels are of earthenwaroj 
and quills and country blankets are almost the only other furniture* 
Flesh and liquor are forbidden. All are strict vegetarians, tho 
stople food being Indian or spiked millet, pulse, vegetables, onions, 
ganic, relishes, milk, curds, and clarified butter. Itice is considered 
a dainty and is eaten only on holidfiys. Tho chief article of food 
in a dinner is millet bread. Next to bread comoB kauya, that is 
husked and boiled millet. Sometimos this huKked millet in boiled 
in whey when it is known as hulldmichchu or sour Icanya, Their 
holidw dishes are godhi huggi tliat is liuBkod and boiled wheat 
mixed with molasses, and sometimes with milk, .^hevaya or vormioolli 
that is wheat flour beaten into dough and drawn into long threads 
which are curled round sticks, dried in the sun, and eaten with 
molasses and milk ; kadlno or orangG-sized balls of whoat-*flour 
stuffed with split gram and molasses or sugar, and boiled or fried 
m oil,; snd polu or wheat-flour cakes rolled round a lump of 
split grain boiled with molasses, and bake Tho commonest of all; 
because the cheapest, is the godhi huggi. Besides these holiday 
dishesi the rich make many costly sweetmeats. Lingjiyats of the 
higher religious grades take two meals, the first between eleven 
ium two, the second between seven and nine. Others take a third 
meal, an early breakfast on bread left from the night before and 
wme or relish* As a rule all True Ling.iyats batbd every 

marning before eating, and strict Lingdyats bathe before each meal. 
After bathing he dips the right thumb middle finger and ring finger 
into edwdung and rubs the ashes on his body repeating the text 

which his reugiotis guide breathed in his ear when be was purified. 
After wasting his mouth a True Ling&yatrubs his brow with ashes. 
.When he rits to eat he takes the ling out of the box, lays it on his left 
l^dm, waahes it with water, and dre^s bel leaves and cowdung ashes 
<m it. Bich Ling&yats daily ask one or two Jangams to dine at their 
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honaea and the poor oafl them on 
cornea to a layman's house to dine^ ]^ / 
fure nrashed^ some of the water is sprinkled 
is poured On Shiv in a Shiv's temple, for tSUB godJzteH in 
, ,lirith more divinity than ho lives in theima^. , xhe 
^not served^ as a laymau^s food is served in a plate on grpuha, , 
The ‘plate is laid on a three-legged stool and is set in irant^bf 
the low stool on which the Jai^arn is to sit. No one of the 
aits to eat till the Jangam has finished his dinner. A Jatig^ 
shenid leave nothing on his plate. So carefully do some 
keep this rule that they wash the dish when they are done and diink 
the water with which the dish was washed. A Jangam eats hotel 
leaves and nuts before he washes his mouthy as, after washing his 
xnoathi ho is not allowed to eat anything. The men wear the waist- 
cloth^ the shouldorcloth^ the jacket, and the headscarf,, and 
the women wear the robe and bodice. The robe is wonnd round 


the waist and allowed to fall to the ankles. The cud of the skirt 
is not passed between the legs and tucked into the waist behind, 
but is gathered into a large bunch of folds in front or to the left 
side. ^ The upper end is passed across the bosom and over the head, 
and hangs loosely down the right side. The two ends of the bodice 
are tied in a knot in front, leaving the arms nock and throat bare. 
Many of them have silk and brocade clothes for holiday use. They 
are fond of black either by itself hr mixed with rod. Some are as 
neat and clean as Brd.hrnans, but the dress of most is less neat and 
clean than the dress of BrAhraans. True LingAyat women wPar glass 
bangles and the lucky necklace or mav^gahutra, and the putting on of 
the lucky necklace plays a much more prominent part in aLingAyat 
than in a Brahmanical wedding. Some True LiugAyat women whose 
first husbands are alive mark their brows with kunku or vermilion, 
and others with ashes. Even after her second marriage,.no widow is 
allowed to put either vermilion or ashes on her brow. True LingAyat 
women do not wear false hair or deck their hair with flowers. 
Both men and women are fond of ornaments.^ 

As a class LingAyats are orderly, sober, and honest except in business 
where they are cunning and unscrupulous. The Jangams live 
hogging and on the offerings of the people ; the Banjigs and 
are shopkeepers and moneylenders ; and most of the Pantdia^iK^ are 
husbandmen . LingAyats seem never to enter the armv or the police. 
Few of them are in Government service as clerks, but that is probably 
because they find agriculture, shopkeeping, and mcmeylending 


^ The men wear on the neok, the iUmfAf, aoph and chandra/tdr, round both wtiito. 
WiOflds ahd todd9t round the right wi'ist uaalbdiiH^ round the waist tlie haddora^ and 
on the fingers, A rich man’s ornaments are of gold, a poenr mau’sof silver. The.wdttltti 
wear the earrings called vdli, httgdijkanikit ghanH, and bdKghanti all of gold wither 
without pearls ; the nose rings called nath^ and mugU all of gold with or 
without pearls ; round the nc^ g^ikka, gundintUtka, Aanigjjtfkka, karimaidHItJt^ 
kdripatCf mrigi, kathttne, and putHsara; on the arm vdkl, ndgmw^ oMbdiub&hdipm 
the wrists got, pdtljfo, todfUi, jave, hnvaipdtlya, dorin, and kaidsoM ; round tho wniat 
the kambarMti:^, either with clasps repmentii^g months of aniipak or|dm|dO dam $ 
on the ankles adkhli, paijan^ kdlmdag$f and dlof s^or | m Ott the tm 

villt\ miMpihf, and peiidns all of silver. 

bracelets and necklaces. • " 
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Of late i&bjrai ybitha hum Cluqil^ ; 

semob; sA« a clasiTrtfe Xit^jaia are aoimS^i 
^ pitikte^ Poor womm kelp their liii^ in the ^ V 

iter j^d[-;work, and in village 8kopkeepin|p families TaviLniemti. 

,,,, sit in the shop ana sell. On ordinary days 

|i^kanduien go to their vrork at six or seven^ retifim between 
^ eleven^ and begin work again after the midday resti 
altd end it by sunset. In harvest time they go to field in the 
their dinner in the field, and do not return till 
ia^pli||^. The chief difference between a shopkeeper's hours 
ahu' h uttsbandman's'is that the shopkeeper sometimes stays in 
bis^ shop till eieht or nine. They rarely close their shops on 
holidays. Thou^ they think thomaelves superior to Br&hmans, 
neither drinking water at their hands nor allowing them to 
enter the inner parts of their houses, Lingayats generally rank with 
traders. The three watchwords of the Ling&yat faith are the Ung. 
the Jangam, and the guru. The Hng is the stone home of the deity, 
the Jangatnis tliehuman abodeof the deity, and the guru is the teacher 
trho . breathes the sacred Spell into the disciple's ear. The ling 
worn by Lmgdyats is generally made of light-gray slate atone. The 
Hng consists of two discs, the lower one circular about onc-eigbth of 
an inch thick the upper slightly elongated. Each disc is about throe- 
qnartersof an inch in diameter, and is separated by a deepgroovoabout 
aneighth of an inch broad. jProm the centre of the upper disc, which 
is slightly rounded, rises a pea-liko knob about a cpiarter of an inch 
long ana three-quarters of an inch round, giving the stone ling 
a total height of nearly three-quarters of an inch. This knob is 
called the 6(7 a or arrow. The upper di.sc is called /a/AdiY that is 
the ^ater carrier, because this part of a fnll-sized ling is grooved to 
cai^ off the water which is poured over the central knob. It is 
also called that is the seat and pithak the little seat. Over 
the ling^ to keep it from harm, is plastered a black mixture of clay, 
cowdung ashes, and marking-nut juice. 'Hiis coating, which is 
called kanthi or the cover, entirely hides tho shape of the enclosed 
lutg. It forms a smooth black .sHglitly-truncated corae, not unlike 
a dark betelnut, about three-quarters of an inch high and nurrowring 
from thij^-qaarters of an inch at the base to half an inch across the 
fop.. The stone of which the ling is inadi *come8 from Parvatgiri in 
: Not^h 'Arkot. It is brought by a class of people called Kambi 
Jangima,^, because, besides the Ung stone, they bring slung from 
a skoulder-bamboo the holy water of the Pi!ltdl-Ganga, a pool on 
Pi^val^'rii, whose water Lingdyats hold as sacred as Br&htnunical 
hold the water of the Ganges. The simplest ling costs 
usual price is Ss, (Ks. 1 4). To the clay, ashes, 
and markiiig-pQt juice, the rich add powdered ^old silver coral 
diamonds raising the value of the Ung sometimes to 
.^Bs. SO). A ling skpuld be tied to the arm of a pregnant ii^tnan 
mtM eighth humth of pregnancy and to the arm of child as soon 
aa iyiiafaotii. This vnie ts not strictly kept. The Ung is sometimes 
tied on .t|ii6 fifth dsy., bht ffraonfitv-not till a day between A fortoitc]^ 

;<)ir three afterbirth. iL dhild** liny has goaerally oo case w 

itanjlii, the kaaihi is sometiiaes not added lor sometimes not 

yean. Ihe Kny is sometimes tied to the cradle in irUch the 
s87t-8» 
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O^ptw m* of to the child. It is isd oti 

the^ld till the child is Bve or si:s feara pld.r it i#getiei!s^lt 

Taim LtKaA» house shrioe along with the hot^ She M 

am either on the wrist, the arm, the neoh^ or the heed. So^e we^; 

the ling slung from the left shoulder like a stored thread^ 
eotno carry it in the waistband of the lower garments ^c Xtot 
two^ ways are contrary to the rule that the ling shotdd' toVCf 
he worn below the navel.’ It is worn eithear tied rOnndr; hy^^ii 
ribbon or in a silver box fastened by a silver chtun. Biaoh £smily 
li«^ generally a few spare lings in stock. The ling is never sbi^^ii 
to any one who does not wear a liing himself. It should be tcken 
oat three times a day, washed, rubbed with ashes, and a string of 
rudrdJcsh beads bound round it. A man ora woman keeps the 
aatneling all through life, and, in the grave, it is taken out of its c^e 
and tied round the corpse^s neck or arm. If the ling is accidentally 
lost the loser has to give a caste dinner, go through the ceremony of 
shuddhi or cleansing, and receive a new ling from the teacher or 
guru. 7'he person whose ling is lost fasts till another is tied on. He 
bathes and washes a Virakt Jangam’s feet, rubs cowdung ashes on 
the Jangam’s head, and bows before him. He sprinkles the water in 
which the Jangam^s feet were washed on his body and sips a little of 
it along with the five cow-gifts. The Jangam places a new ling on 
his left palm, washes it with water, rubs cowdung ashes on it, lays 
a hel leaf on it, mutters some texts or mantras on it, and ties it 
round the neck of the person. When a Jangam loses his Ung, the 
cose becomes senons, and many a Jangam is said to have lost his 
caste on account of losing his ling. The gi^ru or religions teacher, 
the third watch ward of the Ling^yat faith is either a Virakt or oeUf)ate 
or a Sdm^nya or ordinary Jangam. Their head teacher is the bead 
of the monastery at Chitaldurg in North-West Maisur. Like 
other Hindu teachers, the head teacher during hia lifetitne 
generally chooses a successor who acts under his oilers so long as 
he lives. The head teacher may belong to any of the higher cltoses 
of Ijing&yats. lie lives in celibacy in bis monastery at Chitaldurg 
with groat pomp, and receives divine honours from his followors. 
He goes on tour once every threeor four years, receiving contribniions, 
and in return giving his followers the water in which, his fact are 
washed, which they rub on their eyes and drink* The '^rdinaiy 
maths or religious houses are under married or unmarried' Jangams; 
When the head of a religious house is a celibate or Viridct Jangam 
he is succeeded by his pupil. These pupils remain unmarried and 
are the sons either of married clergy or of laymen, who, under.a 
vow or for some other cause, have, as children, been devoted to a 
religious house. Boys devoted to a religions house under a voW hre - 
called 7nans or youtks. The gums or teadiers are of five kinda. 
The guru who ties on the ling is called the Dikshtouru that k the : 
diksha or purifying teacher. The guru who teases religion il 
called the Shikshdguru or the instructor, and the religious gaidte I# ' 
called the Mokshguru or absorption teacher. The gttru ;ol the 
Mokshguru is called the Qurvinguru or the teadher <d 
the highest priest is called the Baramgnrti or &e obi^ ^ jJbeir 

religious books are written in K&parese. 14^ BylOuMaiw 
works they seem to bo divided into hhahti]^ or tlit^i!aith*paih and 
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tB© koowle4g<hp»fcl«. Of ihe bocdcs wl^ CeiWi Bulth 
Mt tfe© jiaJili. I© ihe motrt poiwlair &i the BikHiiv Pnr&n, and of 

. t^oiiatfhl^iee^hBewJiedgaihn-beBfe known' iatbe Pmhktt lang 
. J^jUL like Baanr 'X'WAn» which gtTaa the life of Basor^e founder 
;<^>the religioB, is descaribod by Mr. Brown m an atnnsing 
bCKdc fiidl of wild gtoriee.^ The Lila ia an allegorical •prom, the 
.Qh|eot of whi<di ia to t^h the favourite Jangam doctrine, 'tb^ 
thiofvobieot of religiou ia that the dei^ ahonld live in the belierer’a 
aotd. ha he livea in the ling. Besides these two leading worka« 
there are the Chennabasav Purin and the Mari Basav Pnrdn and 


ciluqrtVH9E|^;y^ 

ropiilraM* , f 
Tevk 


other Jaumm legends. The Basav Pur6n is the favonrite 
ivork and ie mnob read. The other books are seldom seen and 


are not held in high esteem. The book generally consulted by 
the.Bijtonr Ling&yats is the Vivek Chintdniani a work written 
in SjA Ksnnad or old Kdnaroae. It treats of rites and observances^ 


and seems to be a modern compilation, made to correspond mth the 
Br&hman Karmk&nd. If a Lingdyat is asked why he has kept so many 
BrAhmanical rites and customs, ho will genemlly name Uie Vivek 
Chintdmanias his authority, though the chances are that ho has neither 
read nor seen the book. One of the few points in which Lingdyats agree 
with Brdhmanic Hindus is the study of the Yogshdstra, the science 
which teaches the mastery overthe seuxsea and organs, and enables the 
expert to contemplate the Universal Soul in undisturbed meditation. 
The Lingdyats sum their religion under eight leading beliefs : First, 
there is noGod but Shiv ; second, Shiv's followers aroalone high-born ; 


third, the human body is made pure, that is evil spirits are scared 
out of it, by doing a service tio tho teacher, to tho linff, or to the 
priest, by taking a gift from n priest, by wearing riidrak^h berries, 
by repeating texts, by drinking water in which a priest's foot has 
been Dathed, and by rubbing the body with holy ashes ; fourth, the 
five oonducts or panchachar are the five sources of life fifth, not to 
take life is virtue; sixth, to have no worldly desires is true conduct; 
seventh, the righteous life is heaven ; and eighth, tho wicked life 
is hell« If, {which is unlikely, the high ideas of tho Basav Purdn 


ever seised hold of the lives of Lingdyats they have to a groat extent 
lost their hold. Tho leading dootnnos in which tho Basav Purdn ^ 
differs from the practice of Brdhmanism is that there is one God* 
who guards from evil ; that between this god and his worshipper* 
f&eiiieis liO need of a go-between and no need of sacrifice87ponancos, 
pilgrimag^, or foats; second, that all Zing-woarers are equal, therefore 
t^t the Xingdyat woman is as high as the Lingdyat man, that she 
should not marry till she comes of age, and should have a voice in 
cKomini^lier husband, so also that as all {mg-wearers are equal, caste 
disthidtioiw should cease ; third, that a true believer and Ztng-wearer 
cannot be impure, therefore that births, women's monthly sickness, 
and dedth cause the Lingdyat no impurity ; fifth, that on death the 
believer goes straight to Shiv's heaven, therefore his soul cannot 
wi^dfiur into a lowcaate man or into an animal, therefore he needs no 


* Madras joomsl cd Litsralore and Scisoee. XL 

* Tbs /V»ieM«tar or dve oonducta are BhritydcMr ofmduct wortJiy of a human 
aervmit of Oaadctdr oondoct worthy of a Mymt servant of Shiv, 
ooadnidwurihy of a Sim-wearsr, Saddehdir oondsci worthy of a aaiiit, and ShM^r 
or tottdnot worthy of Stiv. 
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fupenil to Ite^Jbtra to hettveo or to IeM]^ 

''Iflmwtfeii' -on. oftrth ' an aooMy 'ghost j sixth/ 

f -. guturdian, the wesror of his emblem need few 
avsuMOitAn. ^ ^ stessis therefore powerless and wtrolc^ nswiiie ; 4hif 
wandering spirits, spells, and incantations can work 
harm. According to the books Basar iuight that there was 0)^:-' ; 
God.> In practice, like their Brdhmanio neighbottnr/ liiagdjifeto . 
worship many gods. First among their gods come«( .Bui^ tile ' 
founder of their faith whom thby identify with Nai^ or Mald^iey^s . 

They also worship Virbhadra and Oanpati whom ^y oonesto 
the sons, and Ganga and P&rvati whom th^ consider Uie wites' of 
Shir, and keep their images in their houses. Besides these members 
of Shiv’s family they worship Y allamtna of Hampi in Belldri, Malsyya, 
Mallik&rinn, and Tu1ia*Bhavd,ni of Tnljipnr in the Niz&m’s conntry. 
As a guardian against evil, that is against evil spirits, the great rival 
of the Kiuf is the sun. According to one account Basav was tamed 
out of his father's house because he refused to say the sun-hymn or 
giyatri,^ Shil rants and other strict Lingfyats veil tnoir drinkingwstm' 
so that the sun may not see it ; they say the sun is Brahma. Contrary 
to the rules of their faith common Lingayats worship the son on new 
moon day, and the moon on full moon day. Again according to the 
books Basav removed fasts and feasts, penance and pilgrimage, rosaries 
and holy water, and l ovcronco for cowa This change protebly newer 
passed beyoud the sphere of books. At present BijApnr la'ngllyats all 
fast on Shlvrdfra or Shiv's Night on the dark thirteenth of Mdgh in 
Jannaiy- February, and on Ndffpanehmi or the bright fifth of ShweUn 
in July-August, and follow their fasts by a toast. I'h^ beep 
partial fasts, that is they take only one evening meal, on Shtdthn 
or July-August Mondays. They make pilgrimages to Ckilmm 
and to Ulvi where Basv died in North K&nara, to Bangameshvsr, 
to Parvntgiri in North Arkot, to Hampi in BelMri, and to Tnljlipnr 
in the Nis&m’s conntry. A tow devout Lingfyats even visit the 
twelve shrines of Shiv in different parts of Inma.* Many Jangams 
wear rosaries and tell thoir beads ; the water in whioh a Jangam’s 
feet have been wa.shed is drunk as holy water or iMk, and 
Lingfyats show the cow as much reverence as Brahmanio Hindus 
'show her. As regards mediators, Basv's efforts to drive Biii^iaans 
.out of their place as mediators between mim and'^^. |i^ 

Buccessfol. No True Lingfyat and not mani^ ' 

Lingfiyats, except that they consult them' as astridog^ ever 
em^oy or show respect to Br&hmans. In muotice the JaalS^ is 
as much a mediator to the Ling&yat as the Bnthmaa isftmei&ior 
to the Br&hmanic Hindu. In t^ry ae a fmg-weartsr the liukipfyat 
woman is equal to the Lingiyat man, she ought not to Iw timHied 
before she comes of age, and she onghttohavea voioein^hootdiig 


> Madras Joamal of LUeratore and Scisaea, 11. 144. 

*X3ia tvaivs gnot Shiv shrinss $to fihiindtliiuikar on 
Bhima in Poonh Dhxishmeahrar in Shm in tha Nlrin's. 
OarvMl in.the Korth-Westani PSNMaaaa Itfahir " " 

ShOl to K<^ Arkat, N4«n4th to Arhiidlia In 
MasAvar in Madura, Somn&th in ^tUiwtr, j 
Park m ths Nu4m’a eountry, and Vidiv.«itv|» jri 
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^ Jii' prMtioe Urtw M 
BiS in? LingA^t wedding. 

iSiinn and if S2y come of ago before they are t^ned ‘Jo <wt w 
Al^pkoarettj^Uy hid. ^ They do not eat with their husbands and they do 
^n(^tt<^i<fn thoir huaband's name. Sh girl has no shwe in dioosing a 
hnabaad, and a husband may marry a second wife without asking^ tne 
Oy p t wife’s leave. The widow’s head is not shaved , and, except among 
; Jatumms, she u allowed to marry arain. Still a widow is oonside^ 
unlBckT and is never asked to joyful coremomta. According to the 
hooks a woman is aa fit as a man to be a religious teacher. In practice 
no Ldntrdyat woman ever teaches the creed, or, except Basvis or 
relieioas serving-girls end courtezans, ever adopts a religious life. 
The^eory that among men all lingr-wearors are equal has been shown - 
to have early broken down. Except m religious houses and when a 
priUt is orient the different LingAyat subdivisions ^ socially as 
exolusive^ as the different Brdhmanical castes. Their feeling to the 
Mh&rs. Mdngs, and other castes deemed impure is m no way kinder 
or^^ genereuB than the Br&hman feeling. The theory that nothing 
can defile the wearer of the Hug has toned do*n m practice. A 
©oming of age and monthly sickness, a birth and a death are all 
bdheved to cause impurity, though, as among Jams, the impurity is 
much less thought of and is much more easily and quickly cleansed 
than among BrAhmanic Hindus. That the dead LingAyat g^s lo 
Shiv’s heaven seems to be a practical belief winch has greatly redured 
the rites to the dead, and probably the fear of spirits. otiU in 
Practice the ling has not been found to protect its wearers agaiMt 
tdl oviL lingAyats consult astrologers, fear and got possessed by 
evil snirits and employ knowing men to cast out spirits, lay ghosts, 
B Xntoract charms and spells, little if at all less freely than 
their neighbours among Bi-ahmamc Hindus. On the whole, says 
Mr Cunun®, LingAyats are less fettered than BrAhmanio Hindus 
bv ceremonial details and observances. They have feww gods and 
have leas fear of the dead, the perform no mind-ntes and they alliw 
the widowa of laymen to marry. When von have said this, and amd 
- ^f v dnnftt read BrAhmaoio holy bookB,that they hateBrAhn^a, 
Wt, w^ men meet, inatead oi calling on BAin they say SharnArthi 
that U Help Pray, and when you have added that they wear almg 
and W a aaored thread, that the men ahavo the topknot and do not 
abayctihciridow’ahead or the mourner’s lip, yon have about exhausted 
.-^e .diflerence between the two parties. _ . 

LiagAyate have two peculiar religious processions, tte 
Kandikmu dr Nandi’s horn and the VyAaantpl or VyAs’ hand. The 
story Ahont Nandi’s horn is that in a fight with a derom Nandi 
. pace lost a horn. Hia followers found hia horn and wned it in 
mpoeeaion. ^e horn ia now a long bamboo pole wound round mmk 
BtriDS of ooloared dbfch and the Ixq) is surmounted by a conical gtobe. 

four and a fast from each aide of *he p«de a plank 
^mfcencd, and on each !»«**» act a brass bnU. 
dbicBy in the month of SAntwm or Jnly* August. 




This is paraded 
VyAaantol or the 
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hand of Vy&s, the reputed author of the Pardiui» is a haud^ made 
rags i^hich is tied to Nandi’s horn, aud| to exaq^rdratO , JMtoaWr 
is paraded in streets where Brahmans are ntuneroas. ds the summ , 
of Vy&s is as sacred to them as the name of god/'. 
Br£bmans^ when his hand is paraded, are hy[ no means hackwar^ 
in avenging the insult by force. Formerly riots were of constant 
occurrence/ and* about forty years ago in one fight in DhAwdiT' 
many lives were lost. The pan^dii^ of Vyfa’ band was fprhid^il/ 
but in outlying villages the practice is still kept np, an4i in 1832, 
it censed a riot in Bolubi in Bijdpur. The story is that when Yyds 
had finished ten of the eighteen PurdnS/ five in praise of Vishnu and 
five in praise of Shiv, the rishia or seers asked which god was the 
greater. Vy&s pointed to the five Vaishnav Puidns, and Virbhadra 
in anger cat off his right hand. As Vyds wrote the remaining eight 
Purdna in praise of Shiv, Shiv allowed his hand to grow again. 
Though in theory the Kngf-wearer is safe from evil spirits, Lin^yats 
are as much afraid of ghosts as other HinduB^ and, one of tlmir five 
holy ashea^ is specially valued as a ghost scarer. When a person is 
possessed his brow is marked with ashes from a censer placed before 
the house imago of Virbhadra, or he is sometimes given charmed 
water to drink. They have also faith in soothsaying and astrology, 
and occasionally consult Brahman astrologers to find the lucky time 
to hold marriage and other ceremonies. 

After a birth a Kabliger, Lingdyat, or Mardtha midwife washes 
the mother and child in warm water, and lays them on a bedstead. 
The family priest ties a Ung round the neck of the child and 
withdraws.* The mother is given dry dates, dry gin^r, anise-seed 
or shep Pimpinclla anisum, raw sugar, and clarified butter, and is 
fed on boiled rice wliich is eaten with garlic. She is kept warm 
having a chafing dish set under her bedstead on which garlic rind as 
burnt. On the fifth evening the midwife places in the lying-in room 
an imago of the goddess Jivati, sprinkles turmeric and redpowder 
on the goddess, lays cooked food before her, waves a lamp about her, 
and carries the lamp under cover, for if the lamp is seen by any oue 
but the midwife the mother and child will sicken. On the twelfth 
day the child is cradled and named. Each of^the women, who comes 
for the naming, brings with her a robe or a bodicecloth for the 
mpther, a jacket or a cap for the child, and two halves of '4)0^ 
kernel and a pound of millet, wheat, or spiked millet. 

The rite of aitdn or initiation is performed on the unmarried sons 
of all Jangams. When aitdn is performed on a youth ho becomes 
fit to hold the highest religious posts ; he may become a mathiiauya 
or the head of a religious house. A Jangam who has no sons. Km 
the ritejnerformed at his expense on oue of the sons of a lay dtaeipfo 
of the Panchamsdli caste or of some oaete above the Panchamaatis. 
The boy who is chosen from a lay Lingdyat family should be. of 
respectable parents, and his ancestors, both male and/ femaSe, evto.T 
to the eleventh generation, should not be children of marri^.' 

^Tho five holy ashes Mokaham or undying, 
heavei^y light, fHohatkMvaryoMyaJi! or hotnoym ol gnat peoi^edl^, 

Bavw {n>m spirits, demons, wild beasts, and reptUes, anoWiwrassWM 
ofiUlsiim ^ ' 

t JDetails are given in the BhdrwSr SUtisIstcs^ AcpeUttl. 



widows,' Fwr tbts reMon (be 

manuigors seldom ttudeiw A 

J^jr yfhm ie is brtweea ei^t and sixteen, years old 

ed^e^ takes place at nigkti that no non-Knjf-woaring Hindu 
jmky see it* It should take place in one of the seven months of 
Vadah&hhor ApviI«*May , Shrdvan or J uly* August, Aahvin or Soptepaber* 
October^ Kdrtik or Octobor-November, MdrgashirsJi or November - 
Mdghor Jonuary-Febmary, and Phdl^tin or February- 
)Harcb ; and on one of eigbt days in either fortnight, the second, 
the third, the fifth, the seventh, the tenth, tho eleventh, the twelfth, 
the thirteenth. Of the days of the week Monday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday are suited for the ceremony ; and of the lunar 
mansions or nahshatras, tho lucky ones are Anuradha, Hast, Magha, 
Mrig, Mul, Eevti, Rohini, Uttara, Uttardshddha, and Uttar- 
bh^drapada. If the boy is to become a Virakt or celibate, his 
initiation is performed in the dark half of the month, and when he 
is intended to be a G rihast or householder, the ceremony takes place 
ih the bright half of the month. In an initiation the hhuahudahi or 
earth purifying is the first observance. Either in a religious house or 
in a dwelling house a piece of ground eleven and a quarter, twelve, 
or twelve and three-quarters feet, by six and tliree-quorters, seven 
smd half, or eight and a quarter foot, is dug seven and half to eight 
and a quarter feet deep. Bits of stone and tile and other impure 
matter are taken out of tho pit and it is filled with fine earth, w'hich is 
afterwards beaten hard. At tho same time the house is whitewashed 
and painted and its floor is cowdungocK On the day fixed a small 
bower with a canopy of silk cloth is raised on the sacred spot. At 
the entrance of the bower an arch is made of two plantain trees or 
sugarcane stalks. The floor of the bower is jilastcrod with tjorochan or 
besoar, cowdtlng, cow^s clarified butter, cow’s milk, and cow’s urine, 
and on it is drawn a parallelogram with lines of quartz powder. In tho 
large parallelogram three small parallolograms are drawn with lines of 
quartz powder. The first parallelogram which lies farthest from the 
entrance, measures throe feet and a quarter by two foot and a quarter. 
It is covered with a folded silk or woollen cloth and is sot apart for 
the guru or initiator. The second or middle parol lologpram is six 
feet by two and a half feet. At each corner and at tho centre of tho 
second parallelogram is set a k^lakih or biass or copper vessel with* 
a narrow mouth and a dome-8hai)ed bottom. The five vessels represent 
the five mouths of Shiv and the five yotrds or family stocks which 
are believed to have sprung from the five mouths. The names of 
the five months are Aghor, Ish&nya, Badyojdi, Tatpurusli, and 
y^dev, and the names of the corresponding family stocks are 
tJddfi!h, Bsnchvanigi, Padudi, Muthiukanti, and Mali. Of the five 
vessels the Sadyojit jar is set at the corner which is close to the 
jjram’s riglit hand, and the V^imdev jar at the corner which is close 
tO 'tiie gum's left hand. Opposite the Badyoj&t jar is set the 
Tatlmrim jar and opposite the Vdmdev jar is set the Aghor jar ; 
and m the^centre is placM the Isbiinya iar. Each of these jars is 
covert with five pieqes of white, black, red, grcon, and yelloaj^ 
eioth, and before each, of them are laid five halves of diy 
oocoa*ikemels, five diy dates, five betelnuts, five turmeric roots, 
five betd leaves, and five copper coins. The third or last 
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deftigOj a square two feet each ig dose 
F^iralailoii. bower. This square is covered with a woollm del^ is ^ 

. occupied hy the boy, whose head has been 
Taui LtKoAvATs. Jq mopDiug, aud who since then has been nalked a®| 

Near the guru are placed a email brass -vessel calted gilim 
Einarese, a conch shelly and a cane. Behind the boy sits a mai. 
belonging to the boy’s gotra or family stock with a oocoanut 1^; 
hands' 'Jhis man says to the *guru, Excellent teacher, purify'^hui 
bo^y of flesh and blood, and bows low before the ffuru* Aft^^^^him 
the boy bows low before the gum, and worships an earthen Tbssel 
filled with water, in whose mouth is a oocoanut winch is eorere^ 
with a piece of cloth. The boy first marks the vessel with sandal 
paste, bums frankincense before it, and offers it molasses, i^it, 
betelnut and leaves, and money. At the end of the jar worship a 
string with fire threads is wound five times round the Ish^nya w 
central jar and is taken to the Sadyoj&t jar and is wound five timee 
round it. From the Sadyoj^t jar the string is taken to the central- 
jar and again wound five times round it ; and from the central jar 
the string is carried towards the gum and wound five times found 
his wrist. From the guru it is taken again to the central jar, mund 
round it five times, and taken to the Vdnidev jar and wound five 
times round it. From the Vamdev jar the string is taken to the 
central jar, wound round it five times, and then to the Aghor jar 
and wound round it five times. From the Aghor jar the string is 
taken to the central jar, wound round it five times, then taken to 
the boy, and wound found his wrist five timea Prom the boy's 
wrist the string is taken to the central jar and wound round it five 
times, and is taken to theTatpurush jar and wound round it five times. 
When the guru or initiator and the boy are thus seated^the mathpati 
or Lingiyat beadle worships the Ung which the boy w^rs and his 
hand and head. He first washes the boy’s Ung with seven holy 
waters in this order, gandhodak or sandal paste water, dhulodak or 
dust water, bhasmodak or ash water, ahuddodak or mantrodah 
purified or charmed water, mvarnodnk or gold water, ratnodak or 
jewel w’ater, and pushpoddk or flower water. After these seven 
bashings, he washes the ling seven times with the mixture ‘Oiplled 
panchdmrit or five nectars, namely milk, curds, clauifiieA butter, 
honey, and sugar. In the same way he waives the hfoy^s hands 
and his head. When the boy and his Kt^ have been ihua ivashed, 
the guru or initiator gives the boy a jhoU or beggar’s foar<^moulbed 
wallet and a staff, and tells him to beg alms of those who . have 
come to witness the ceremony. The my is given dkdtuihihiii ^ 
metal alms, that is gold silver or oop^r coins. After ^ifheiis% "■ 
the alms the boy gives the alms with the bag to hiS 
initiator, bows low before him, and asks him to return me ,V^ 
promising to obey all his commands to the l6t%« The 
initiator commands him to Uve on alms, to share 
the helpless, and to lead a virtuous life, and returns ; 

boy gives his initiator gold, vessds^ and cloth€S> and 4 

Jangams idoney and clothes. Besides these gii^ t 

a handful of copper coins from a heap of icb|qfH^ 0^ 7s. . 

(B8.3|r), and the rest of the coins arb 

Sfimdnya Jangams. The friends and kii;ispab|de of ^ boy's > V! 
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praseat tibs boy wiib olothos aod yeasalS } iuid 1&0 boy i« given » Ugbt 
rbpasti. Nectmomiag the boy's {a^ov giiw a oasto feast to Jangams 
of and to friends and kinspeqnle. AMn can bo peribrmed 

bn bne’or ni<»e boys .at the same time and by the same initiator. 

f^pSutha, or deanmng rite, is performed on any Trne Ung^yat who 
wishes to enter into a grade higher than his own. It is also performed 
on one who has been put out of caste, to lot him back to dhste. 
In t]ho main points dtksha does not differ from aitcn or initiation ; 
tibe.bhly difference is that in the purifying it is not necessary that a 
oelib||te Jangam should be the performer. His place is often tatysn 
by a family priest. As the person on whom the rite is to be 
performed is md enough to pray for himself, no man of his family 
stock is . required to sit behind him. The diktiha rite can be 
performed on twenty or thirty persons at the same time. ‘When a 

E erson has undergone this rite and has entered into a higher grade, 
e does noteat with his former kinspeopie. But this rarely happens 
except when a girl marries into a higher grade. The ceremony 
performed at the time of tying a ling on a child's neck or arm is 
also called diksha. 


Child-marriage is the rule among Bij&pur Ling^yats, and, if a 
girl has oome of age before marriage, the fact is kept carefully 
hidden. A Lingdyat girl is generally married between seven and 
twelve, and a liiugdyat boy between sixteen and twenty. The 
choosing of the bride and bridegroom is managed entirely by the 
parents. Among Lingdyats marriage is much cheaper than among 
Brdhmanical Hindus, as no price is paid for the girl. The offer of 
marriage comes from the boy’s parents. When a boy’s father can 
afford to pay for his son’s marriage, he goes to a family who have 
a daughter likely to make a suitable match. If the girl’s parents 
agree, he returns homo and tells his wife that he has secured a 
bride for their son. After some days the boy’s father, with friends 
mid relations, goes to the girl’s village, and, through a Mathpati or a 
Lingdyat Gurav, ajjks those of his castemon and Jangams who live 
in the vUlaga When all have come and taken their seats at the 
girl’s, ablankot is spread,some grains of rice are strewn on the blanket, 
and the boy and girl are made to sit on tho rice. A kinswoman of 
the boy's dresses the girl in a new robe bronghi by the boy’s father,* 
and . gives her five pieces of bodiconloth out of which one must 
be white, and the remaining four of any colour except black. The 
woman Besses the girl, puts on her a gold ring and other ornaments, 
and fills her lap with two cocoanuts, five lemons, five dry dates, 
five plantains, and a few betel leaves. Tho girl’s father presents the 
boy mth a complete suit of clothes, including a turban, a shouldercloth, 
a ooat, and a gold ring. ' The boy and girl then rise, bow to the 
dan^^aiiM and house go£, and resume their seats. The Jangams on 
both , sides, naming the father of the boy and girl, declare to the 
l^pto'thnt tlm boy and girl are engaged; and the gnosts are 
minnuesedryrith betel leaves and nnto. This ceremony 4 ca^ed 
. the or ei^;agement.' Next day it is followed by ^the 

Or betrotbaj. In.tlm betrothal the girl’s father gives 
a .(fiMto{eaet, preaeniej-dothes to the relatione of the boy's {ntiief>, 
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Oteytir in. a®d leads them dat of Jho vaiag© in t^th ?»««»<?• 

When the boy^s father reaches home hb bahi m, artypiog^r 
mjfmsam* fo fia: the days on which the wedding rite and other 
ftoi JiiKsiYAis. relating to the wedding should take place, makes a list tw 

and sends a copy of it to the girl’s father. Preparations. then hbm* 
On the first day the laps of five married women are fi®ed with pita 
of dry oocoa-korncl, dry dates, soaked gram, and betel. A grin^ 
stone and a wooden mortar are brought out, whitewashed with jkni^ , 
and marked with red stripes ct hurmanj or red colour. Before tliW 
ane laid bits of dry cocoa-kernel, dry dates, soaked gram aJnd betdi 
leaves and nuts, and incense is burnt. The women whose laps have 
been filled at a lucky moment, bepn to pound the tarmeric roots in 
the mortar and grind them on the grindstone. On another lucky 
day the marriage booth is raised, the number of posts in each row 
being always uneven. The ornamenting of the booth depends 
on the parents* means. When ail preparations are finished, the 
kinspeople of both parties are asked to live with them during the 
ceremony. A marriage takes five days. It is held at the poy^S 
house, not at the girl's. On the first day the bride and bridegroonl 
sit together on a blanket at the boy's house ; and, about eight at 
night, a Jangam begins to mb their bodies with turmeric paste. 
The rubbing is carried on by a party of married kinswomen, whose 
first husbands are alive. When the women have finished the bride 
and bridegroom rub turmeric on each other. The women wave 
a light before the pair and chant. This day is called the arshan or 
turmeric day ; and, wJion the arshan has been put on, the boy and 
girl are considered madmnldu that is husband and wife. Tbes<^zid 
day is called the devkdrya or god-humouring day. The boy's father 
gives a great dinner to Jan gams and friends ; the marriage garments 
are laid beside the house god and worshiped ; the gwiru^a or teacher's 
feet are washed, and the water is taken and drunk by the bride and 
bridegrooui and all the family. In a house in which Virbhadra is one' 
of the house gods, the third day is called the guggail or Mellium ram 
day. A new earthen vessel is brought to the bops house, the neck is 
broken off, and a piece of sandalwood set in it, tipped with oil, and 
lighted, and camphor and guggiil that is bdellium, the. gum of the 
*Amy ris agailocha, are burnt. The earthen vessel is held by a JangaKU, 
and the boy and girl stand in front of it with the imsM of .V4jfb]fadra 
in their hands. The Jangam takes up the vessel and mb iW jprt 
carry the god, and, vrith music playing in front of themaUaloHo^ed 
by a band of friends, they go to Basavanna's temple. In front of 
the musicians walks a vadab or bard, dressed in silk, with a dagger 
in his hand, and an imago of Ymbhadra tied at his waist, <dmntfag 
the praises of Virbhadra. At the temple, the pair worsh^ 
Basavanna, break acocoanut, lay down the earthen vessel, and 'retern 
to the boy's house. Next day the actual marriage 
chief port in which is the tying on of the bride's 
or mangahutra, is performed by a Jangam. ' . I ' 

Other persons of special position who ought to attend 
Avedding are the teacher the 

or five pot8,namely the gmwchdrim 



or Tillage hoaid^ tiie diiidi diatnclt r^xma 

ikfcpai^teaid andtfao de$kpmde^<xt irarenae - 

aoOdiaiNat* A dais or raised seat called eh^ikak or rioe-dais 

a blanket is sjjread on tiie dais, and on tke blanket ™ui waairiW;. 
Women strew rice. On this rioo-strewn blanket the bride and 
bridegroom are seated. In front of them linos of rice aVo amemged 
in the form of a $<mare| andj at each comer of the square* and 
jhi '^e centre* a kmash or drinking-pot is set with betel leayes 
a4d a beielnut on it some molasses and twenty-fire copper coins 
fire &loee to each pot. Round the necks of the four oomer 
drinking pots two stmga are five times wound. One end of the 
strings 18 held by the bride and bridegroom and the other end by the 
teacher or yuru who sits opposite them beyond the rice square. 

Between tne teacher and the rice square sits the maihxdayya or 
monastety headj with the metigauda or village headman on bis right 
and the maihpati or beadle on his left. In the row behind* on each 
side of the teacher who holds the threads* sit the denkpande and the 
gandehA^f the deshpdnde on the teachor^s right and the gandchdri 
on the teachers left. The bride and bridegroom do not sit opposite 
each other but side by side and no curtain is held between them. 

Near the drinking-pot in the middle of the square is set an image 
of Ishvar or Basavanna* and the mangahnira oi* luoky<*thread is 
kept in a cup of milk and clarified buttor. The ceremony begins by 
the maihpati or Lingdyat beadle bowing to tho mavgalautra or lucky 
thread* and proclaiming that it is about to be tied to tho bride's nock. 

The bridegroom lays his right hand on tho bride's right hand* the 
maihpati lays the lucky thread on tho boy's hand* tho gandchdri 
drops water, vibhuii or cowdnng ashes* and kunka or vermilion on 
the lucky thread, and marks tho bride's forehead with red and the 
boy's with sandal paste. Tho teacher gives the order to tie on the 
lucky thread and the gandchdri ties it on the girl's nock* and calls 
Sumuhwrte Sdvdfidn, that is The moment has come, beware. When 
the priest says Beware, the lucky time has come, tho guests throw 
rice over the boy and girl. Tho gandchdri tics tho hems of the 
bride's and bridegroom's robes together, and* in tho knot* ties a 
little rice, salt, and split pulse. The teacher lets go the end of the 
two strings which are passed round the pot nocks* tics a piece o£ 
turmeric root into each of the two strings* and binds one to tha 
boy's right wrist and the other to the girl’s loft wriKi. Tho married 
couple fall down before tho teacher, who ends tho rite by dropping 
su^r into theii' mouths. The rice is given to tho beadle* and he 
ana the o^r four panchacharus are presented with the five quarter- 
anna pieceswhich had been lying beside the Jcalaahds or drinking-pots. 

On the last evening the bride and bridegroom ride on one horse in 
State to a temple of Basavva* break a cocoanut before tho god* and 
ireturii take off the marriage wristlets. Qn their return frienda 
boiled rice and curds round tho heads of the bride and bridfe^. 
greomf and throw the rii^ to the evil spirits. Daring the passage to 
4hd from the temple* when they reach a street crossing or when the|: 
a raihed house* they break a cocoanut to the evil spirits. : 

According to their rengioii the wearer of the Map eannot be made^ 
impure. As a matter of fact Bij&pur Xnngayats* berides after a birth 
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ftild a death, obserre otfemonial unpariiy daring a iroimm’iBaaoirtlil^ 
nokom 1%e feeling about ceremonial anclmoBeas, 'vrhicfa has ita 
basis in the fear of spirit possession, seemS to be stronger ' in the 
north than in the south. Among Ling^yats in the sodibi nett'' 
Maisnr a troman’s monthly sickness is not considered to' oanee 
imparity, While in the north of Bij&pnr, in- some famiUeB women sit 
by tiemselvoB on the first day of their monthly sickness and in otbtt 
families a woman has to bSthe on the first day and to mark her 
forehead with ashes, as the Mardthi prorerb says : The Xdn^yat 
waman pats on ashes and is pare.* Families in which tkb rale 
is kept do not let their women touch the honse gods daring their 
sickness. If a Ling&yat girl comes of ago. before she is married 
the fact that she has come of age is kept secret. When a married 
girls comes of age she is seated gaily dressed under a canopied chair 
for four to sisteen days. Daring this time her kinswomen feed, her 
with sweetmeats and at theond slm.ia s ept, to l,iy WWlth llSf^hnsband. 
On the last day tho boy's father feasts Jangams and kinspeople. 
The boy’s father^ gives the girl a rich robe and the girl’s father 
gives the'%^' a dress. In tho fifth month of her first pregnanoy her 
mother gives tho girl a green robe and a green bodice, and her 
kinswomen make similar presents. Widow marriage is forbidden 
among priestly families; it is allowed among the laity. A widow's head 
is not shaved and she is allowed to wear a bodice. Bat her glass 
bangles are broken and her lucky necklace is taken away. Among the 
laity a widow is not married in her father's house, tho ceremony is 
performed by a monastery manager or gandchdri, not by a Sdm&nya 
or common Jangam, and women whose first husbands are idive do 
not look at the married widow until she has bathed. The widow 
bride is not allowed to wear silver toe-rings or hdlungwrs at her 
wedding, and may nevef again mark her brow with vermilion or pat 
on the lucky neck-thread or mangahutra. She is nevw asked to 
marriages or other joyful ceremonies 

Lingiyats alwsiys buiy their dead. They make no exception even 
in the case of a leper, or of a woman dying in child-birth. According 
to the Ling^yat theory death is a canse of gladness, the . dead has 
. changed the cares of life for the joys of hailat the heave^ of Shir, 
When a Lingdyat dies and the few rites are performed he is believed 
by the people to go straight to heaven. It is well with 'the dead, 
and. the Liugdyats are less nervous about the dead walking and 
coming to worry the living than most Br£hmanio Hindus. Stdl the 
loss to the living remains. A Ling&yat death scene is a carious 
mixture. The Jangams feast with merry mnsic, the widow and 
children monrn and bewail the dead. When fiital s;mptoms set in, 
a mathadayya or head of a monastery is called. Whim he comes 
the dying person gives him ashes and a packet of betel leaves and , 
nnts and says, I go to become one with yonr lotns^like feei*' 
the dying has breathed his last wish, the Jangams whisp^ a 
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pe mmtra into Jiis riAi mr, and those who stud Mund say^ Hia Oia]^ lit* 
sold ie desnsed.^ When dl is over the k^dy ia bathed and set on fto!ilatto4 

the veranda or and the brow is robbed with oowdnng ashea 

In front of the body a Jangam sits reading passages out of the 
Xingdjat seriptores to help the soul in its flight to heaven. A feast 
it made ready in the inner room and the Jan^ms go* in and eat. 

Before sitting each Jangam sets hia right foot on the dead head. 

When the feast is over the Jangams are given money and clothes. 

The body is dressed in fine clothes and ornaments and flowers are 
tacked in the head dress. The body is set in a vimdn or gaily canojjjied 
obair and sprinkled with powder and betel leaves. The beadle 
takes a clothe tears it in two, keeps one half and lays the other 
half on the dead face, and seats himself in front of the chair and 
rings a bell Properly on the day of the death, but sometimes not 
anal two or three days have passed, the chair is carried to 
the grave. The chair is carried by any four castemen, and the 
procession is headed by a band of music. The poor, thougb ^ 
contrary to rale, sometimes carry the dead on a^bier. While 
the Jangam^s feast goes on in the house of death, the length of 
the dead man^s foot is taken and the grave is dug. The grave is of 
two kinds, *a married personas grave and a celibate^s grave. The grave 
is nine of the dead man^s feet long and five of the dead man’s feet 
broad. It is entered by three steps, the first step one foot wide and 
one foot deep, the second step two feet wide and two feet deep, 
the third step three feet wide and three feet deep. At the bottom of 
the grove is raised an altar one foot high and three foet broad. In 
the side of the grove, facing either oast or north, a five-cornered 
niche is cut, eaoh of the three aides measuring throe foet and each 
of the two sides measuring one and a half feet. On either side of the 
large niche is a small niche one foot across, for keeping lamps. Such 
a grave is called -gomukh samddhi or the c<)W-mout n grave, and is used 
for married men. A celibate’s grave is called ehikluir aamddhi or 
the peak grave. The celibate a grave has three stops equal in breadth 
and depth to those of a mamod man’s grave, but of unequal length. 

The first is one foot long, the second two feet, and the third three 
feet. When the funeral party come to tlie grave the body is stripped 
of its rich clothes and ornaments, which are either given to 
Jangam or kept by the mourners. It is 'jarried into the grave by 
two kinsmen and seated crosslegged on the central altar. The 
body is generally bare except a loincloth and a facecloth. Sometimes 
it is shrouded in a sack. In either case the ling is taken out of its 
silver cover. The cover is given to a Jangam and the ling is tied 
either round the neck or round the upper right arm of the body. 

The large niche is partly filled with ashes and faded ^cHeaves 
and. flowers that have been offered to Shiv and the body is set in 
\the eiche apd the niche filled with cowdung ashes and fresh 
W leaves. The grave is then filled with earth. On the grave the 
b^tdle lays a stone and on the stone the Jangam stands, and the 
efaief moarner washes his feet, lays hel leaves on them, and gives 
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li^ imd the beadle each five copper odbs. fitmteiitaes tbo beii^ 
Washee the Sdmdnya Jangam's foet^ lays iel l^ves tu thein^ and 
g^ves him five copper coins. Alms are distributed tb all ^angams and 
tK)or people who are present. Those who have been at the^iirue^ 
l^tho and go home^ or go home and bathe. Aiter thev have bathoid 
the mourners wash their teacher^s feet and purify thetnselves by 
drinking the water in which his feet are washed. Strictly speaking 
1^0 Lingilyat funeral rites end with the purifying of the znoamers. 
In practice the rich, for five days after the funeral, daily send for 
a Jangam, wash his foet, and drink the water ; and do not eat 
wheaten bread or sugar. On the eleventh day friends are feasted* 
Nothing is taken to the grave and there is no yearly mind-feast. 
True Lingayats are bound together by a strong religious feeling. 
Social disputes are settled by the castemen in the presence of eight 
dfice bearers^ the mathadayya or monastery head, the gandehdn or 
monastery manager, the mathpati or Lingdyat beadle, and five 
representatives of Shiv^s five sons^ who are said to have sprung 
from tho fiVo mouths of Shiv, are supposed to be present. In 
social disputes final appeals are made to the four lion-thrones or 
B'lnhdsans, tho north throne at Ujain in Mdlwa, tho east throne at 
Shri Shail in North Arkot, the south throne at Balhali in BellM> 
and tho west throne at Kolhapur. Tho fifth throne which is filled 
by tho childless Virakt, is known as the s&wiya or empty throne. 
Appeals to tho four thrones are rare. 

Tnio Lingd.yai8 have lately begun to lay much stress on education. 
The Lingayats of Belgaum and Dhdrwar have raised a fund which 
now amounts to nearly £1000 (Rs. 1 0,000) to help Lingdyat boys to go 
to England to finish their education. Many of them keep their boys 
at school till they aro eighteen or twenty, and several of them send 
their girls to school till they are ten. As a dass Lingayats are 
pushing and prosperous. 

Affiliated Linga'yats include nineteen divisions with a strength 
of 83,408 or 14*69 per cent of tho Hindu population. Tho details 
are : 
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A're-BanjigSj Adi-Banjigs, or Ad-Banjigs, are returned a$ 
numbering 6079, and as found scattered all over the . 

ospooially in Bijdpur. They seem to be MardiMs who 
turned from Br&hmanism to Lin^yatism. They speak K4naih^l^ 
and do not differ in appearance £rom ordinaiw IfanohamiEAlis. 
are well-to-do being generally substantial a e^meiimes 

morchanta They hold a few village hei|de^j^* ^tirely 
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^•■fioted to SuawmMf and their «?4 owwoniw ^ ^in^ 

tW rttn® *» 0^ True Liogfiyatoi 1?bey send thwr otaWron to 

fijb^fA ^d are a paaKbg steady class. 

1 CItaiva'diS* or Mh4r Sacristans, are retumed as nuufbering92. 

•Jt* laast one i^unily is found in every LingAyat settlement. They 
are HoliAs or MhA», who have gone over to LingAyatism and have 
abated True LingAyat practices in eveiy particular. Their 

S riKUia} nsanes aie the same as those of True LingAyats, and they 
(MS so neatly and so exactly like True LingAynts, that it is often 
ddBcult to distinguish them. Their daily food is millet bre^i 
etdit pulse, and vegetables. They neither eat flesh nor driiik 
Imnor. They are orderly, sober, and goodnatured. They live on 
ylitiB which Miey collect from every LingAyat house. Their ’second 
source of income are the money payments on festivals and funerals. 

In a liingAyat community the chief duty of the ChalvAdi is to head 
all LingAyat processions carrying a large brass ladle across his 
shoulder. At the upper end of the ladle is an im^e of a bull 
shaded by a serpents hood. In his hand ho carries a brass bell 
wfaioh he repeatedly rings, and on his ankles are small brass bells. 

A ChalvAdi also attends all religious and social gatherings and 
every now' and then sings religious songs daring the time the 
bnsiness of the meeting goes on . The married women do not help the 
men except by minding the honse. BrAhmanical Hindus rank them 
with HoliAs or MhArs, with whom they neither oat nor live. They 
ue LingAyats and their chief gods ai’e Basveshvar and Shiv, and they 
also worship Hanumdn and Yallamma. 'J’hey wear the littff round 
the neok. Both men and women bathe daily before the morning 
meal, and worship the ling like True LingAyats. aiioy marry their 
girls before they come of age. But they do not provide husbands 
for all their daughters. When they fix that a girl is nob to marry 
i and is to become a Basvi or female devotee, a caste meeting is 
* called and in the presence of the castemen a LingAyat priest tells 
the girl that she has been made a Basvi and is free to live as a 
courtezan. Divorce and widow marriage are allowed. They send 
their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and on tho whole 
ore a steady class. 

Ohatters, or Bodicedoth Sellers, are returned as numbering 
420, and as found in BAgalkot, BAgevAdi, •and Indi. They seem to 
be a branch of NAgliks, though they have now no connection with 
the ]^Agliks. 'Diey speak Kdnareso and do not differ in appearance 
from dreary PonohamsAlis. They make and sell bodiwcloths. 
They .oftmi combine weaving with husbandry and are fairly off. 
They are devoted to Jangams, and in customs and ceremonies do 
not ’differ from 'I^e LingAyats. They send their children to 
, school, but take to no new pursuits, and fall or rise as tho weaving 
. ^ bodbedo^ Uirives or fails. 

or Telig^thait is Oilmen, are returned as nnmbering 
and os foand «1I over the districi They are divided in^ 
^jpaih GAnigs who forbid, and KArekul GAnigswho allow iridow 
, mamuge. SAreknl CMaigs are bv &r the commonest esped^y ndsr 
Kol]^ and in the nbri3i of BAgallcot. They are ^and in all Jarga 
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villages. 0£ late many have given up oil^making and taicen solely 
to husbandry. The name Kdrekuf probably means Blaclc«olan 
though the rich make out that the word is Blharekul or Ti^e-^olanu 
The names in common use among men are BaB&pptl» JCaUAppaj 
Ling^ppa^ JS^dg/ippa^ and Shivdppa ; and among women Gamravva* 
NAgavva, Shidavva^ and Yallavva. They have no &mily names 
except place names and calling names. K&rekuls have many beda>g$ 
or family stocks, members of the same stock not being allowed to 
intermarry. The oil on his (ilothea betrays the oilman^ but dress 
a Gdnig in clean clothes, and smear his brow with cowdung ashes 
an& he cannot be told from a True LingAyat. They are strongi 
dark, and square-built, many of them with pleasing faces. *nieir 
home tongue is KAnarese, but they also know MarAthi and Hindu- 
stAni. They live in one-storeyed houses with mud and atone walls 
and flat roofs. They keep servants to help in their calling and, own 
bullocks and buffaloes to drive their oil-mills. Their staple food is 
millet, split' pulse, and vegetables, and they are feud of sour and 
pungent dishes.. I’lieir special holiday dishes are the same as those 
of True Lingdyats ; and like I'rue Lingdyats they neither use 
animal food nor drink liquor. Except the religious who eat only 
twice a day, most take throe meals a day beginning with an early 
morning breakfast. Before they sit to eat they worship the ling like 
True Lingdyats. The men wear the headscarf, waistcloth, coat, and 
shouldercloth ; and the w^omon the ordinary robe and bodice after 
the fashion of True Lingdyats. Twenty or thirty years ago the men 
used to wear knoo-brocches of khddi or coarse country cloth, a thin- 
bordered Hhouldorcloili, and a small headscarf. Both men and 
women uso ornaments shaped in True Lingdyat fashion. A woman 
in ^hor husband^s lifetime marks her brow with kunku or vermilion, 
wears glass bangles, and ties the ^nangalsidra or lucky thread 
round her neck. As a class they are orderly, hospitable, honest, 
goodnatured, hardworking and thrifty, but rather dirty. Their 
chief calling is oil-pressing, but many of them also cultivate. 
Hereditary headmen do not press oil, but live as husbandmen. 
The w’omen mind the house and retail oil in their shops, and 
the children drive the bullocks which are yoked to the mill. In 
harvest time tho women and children carry food to the men in the 
fields and scare birds from tho ripe crops. As a class they are 
well to do. They rank themselves with True LingAyate^ though 
True Lingdyats do not eat with them, except in a i^ligioas house. 
In religion they are staunch LingAyats and are married and buried 
by Jaugams. They imitate True Lingdyats in their religious 
beliefs, practices, and customs. Their gods are Malayya of Shri 
Shall in^orth Arkot, Basavanna of BA^vAdi in Bi^pur, Yallatama 
of Parasgad in Belgaum, and Tulja^BhavAni of Tuljdpur, whose 
shrines they occasionally visit. They keep all leadiiig Lixi^yit 
fasts and feasts. Child marriage is the rule; wi4pw is 

allowed and practised ; and polyandry is unknown. Thmr maifns^ 
and death details do not differ from those of True LingApkts. ^ ThSu* 
^oial disputes are inomred into and settled by the d^i of, Cothir 
in BAgevMi, whose office is hereditary. Th^ send ^€ir,,ohil3iw 
to school, and are a steady pushing okas. Sajjan (^igS; 
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kid ave Irajr-'wearing oil-presaen. Tkej a>re neither m 

nttraerDOB not so well off aa tbe Kirekola Most of them are oil* 
pTOBBertt. and the rest are husbandmen. They are not strict Lin^- 
yats bdng married by BriihmanB and keeping many Br&hmonioal 
oastoms. Unlike the Kirekuls, they hold a curtain between the 
bride and brid^proom and the Bntkman priest ties the matigalautra 
ot Incky necklai^ They do not worship the fire jars, and usd the 
watw-eloek to mark the time for the ceremony. They do not allow 
widow marriage. A widow’s glass * bangles are broken on her 
hnsband’s death and are replaced by silver bracelets. Their soq)al 
dispnteB, are settled at meetings of the castemen headed by Br&h* 
mana In other respects diey do not differ from Karokul Udniga 

or Milkmen, are returned aa uumberiup^ 351: The 
ordinary Einarese milk-seller is generally a Hande Vazir by caste. 
But at Btjdpnr, Mamddpur, Bdgalkot, llkal, Kalfidgi, Talikot, 
Sindgi, ana perhaps a few other large Tillages a few families of 
Gavlis are found who have come from the Mar^tha country, chiefly 
from the neighbourhood of Pandharpur in Sholapur. l^liese people 
speak Mar&thi, and in some instances, as at Mamddpur, have been 
settled in the district only since the famine of 1870. Almost all aro 
Lingdyat of Nand Oavlis. The other division, which is very small 
and holds a lower social position, are called Mardtha or Khilldri 
GdvHs. The names in common use among men are Bdlya, Oenu, 
Khandu, Kamdji, Narsinga, Sdvlya, and Shidhu ; and among women 
Devkubdi, Gangdbdi, uirjdi, Hirnai, Malkdi, and Kukbmdbdi. 
Their commonest surnamaa are Bbairvddi, Dahinde, Gadydppa, 
Ghati, Gydndp, Jagdngavli, Kileskar, Kisdl, Ndmdo, and Pangud- 
vdle. Each surname represents a separate clan, and persons 
bearing the same surname are not allowed to intermarry. They look 
like ordinary Maratha Kunbis and dress like them, except that the 
men have begun to use the Kdiiarese •ruTnal or headscarf instead of 
the Mardtha turban. They seem to prefer living not in villages 
but in huts in the fields, under the same roof as their cattle. 
They are a poor people. Except a few brass pots for milking 
and selling milk, their house goods are almost all cjarthen vessels 
and quilts together worth 8s. to £1 (Ks. 4-10). Their staple diet 
is millet bread, split pulse, and vegetables. They are fond of* 
sotir and pungent seasoning. Tbeir holiday dishes are boiled rice, 
uoleavenra wheaten cakes eaten with molaBses and water, and 
onion-salad minced ^ond mixed with curds. Sometimes butter is 
eaten Vith bread, but clarified butter is never used. They bathe 
only once a week or once a fortnight. Some bathe on Sundays and 
worship the house image of Khandoba and offer it milk. On 
holidays the offering is of dressed food. As they are Ling&yats 
an religion, they neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. As a class they 
•TO orq^rfy, nmworking, honest and thrifty, but dirty. Their 
ehi^ and hereditary calliog is to tend cattle and soil milk, curds, 
and butter. Thdr women help by making curds and butter and by 
betaking milk, curds, and butter in the streets. They carry milk in 
brass pots and curds in earthen pots on their heads. Their children 
graze the cattle. They spend almost the whole of their eanungs , 
on iocA and clothing. They often run into debt to meet marriage 
a 877-31 
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and other special expenses. LingAyat Gavlis eat no jpood that is not 
cooked by their own castefcllows or by Ling^yat priests in a religions 
house. Mar&tha Gavlih eat from the hands of MarAtha^^Garlis^ 
Ling^yat Gavlia, and Lingdyat priests. The men work ist two 
hours in the moming and two hours in the evening, and the ohildren 
graze tho cattle all ilay long. They never stop their work* Their 
chief'divinitics are Khandoba, and Ambdbdi of TnljApnr. They make 
pilgrimages to Pandharpur in SholApur, Jqnri in Poona, Tnljipnr 
in the Nizam's countiy, and Shingndpur in Satara, where are the 
shgiies of thoir family deities. They offer their gode coooannts, 
dry dates, plantains, and camphor. The days sacred to their gods 
are Damra in September -October and or the sixth day of 

Margahirifh or Kovember- December. Their house deities are made 
of metal. Their priest is ^nayyaov LingAyat priest, whom they 
call to ofTiciato at their marriages. They respect Br4hmaiis, and 
ask them to find out lucky days for holding marriage and 
other ceremonios. Their holidays are lloli in February -March, 
Ndgpanchmi' in July- August, Daaara and Vwdli in September • 
October, and Chhaiti in November •December. They fast on the 
Ehadashia or lunar elevenths of each Hindu month, on Shivrdtra 
in February, and on Golculashfami in July -August, and break 
the fast on tho next day with a feast. On tho Mondays of 
Shrdvun or J uly-August and theSundays of Mdrgshirah orNovember- 
December they take only one meal in the evening. Their gun$ 
or religious teacher is a Lingayat Jnngam who lives at Mddaigdv near 
Pandhf^rpur and is knoivn by the name of Chandrashekh4ppa* 
He is not married and chooses his favourite pupil to succeed to 
his authority after his death. They believe in soothsaying, and 
occasionally consult astrologers and palmists to tell their fortune. 
They profess not to believe in witchcraft or ghosts, because they 
say that a Gavli never becomes a ghost. Like other local Ling&yats 
the navel cord is cut, and the child and the mother are &thed 
in warm water. Unlike other local Lingayats the mother and 
child are made to lie down on a mattress covered with a blanket 
or a quilt. The mother is given dry cocoa-kernel, dry ginger 
and ptippor pounded together and mixed with clarified butter to 
bat. She is held unclean for five days, during which she is fed 
on butter and boiled rice. On tho fifth the house gets a fresh 
coating of cowdung, and the mother’s clothes are washed. In the 
evening the goddess Satvai is worshipped, and a wheaten cake is laid 
before her. A Lingdyat priest ties the ling round the child's neck 
and receives eleven coppers as his fee (4^d.) Next day a Brdhman 
astrologer is paid a copper or two, and is told to choose a lucky name 
for the ^hild. On the twelfth they call five married women to dinner. 
The five women hang a cradle on two ropes, cradle^ the child and 
name it. After they have named the child their laps are JUledwi^i 
a mixture of wheat, gram, millet, oocoa-kemeif scnqpinga, and 
molasses. The rest of the mixture is given to all present hyhand^ 
fills. In the ninth month, or in some month between the ninth and 
tho twelfth, the child's maternal uncle sets it in his lap and cuts its 
luiir with a pair of scissors. The child's father gives the uncle a half 
cocoa-kernel, betel leaves and nuts, and he in return gives the child 
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« wp and a ]aoket. Wlien a tnabdi is proposed, the fathers of the 
boy and girl with some of their castemen go to a Br4timan astrologer, 
and tettii^ him the names of the boy and girl, ask him whether 
the marriage will prosper. If the stars favour the match a little 
Sfogar is put in the girl's mouth, sugar and betel are served, and 
the guests withdraw. Shortly after, on a lucky day, the boy's father, 
with some of his relations, goes to the girl's, and lays before* her 
house-gods a gkanti or ear ornament,^ a mri or wire nock ornaraeut, 
hAtdora^ or wristlets, a robe, a bodicecloth, a piece of chiiitai, live 
other bodice^loths, two packets of sugar each weighing four ounqps, 
a coooanut, five plautains, five dry dates, five betelnuls, vermilion, 
five turmeric roots, and five pinches of rice. Of the things laid 
before the gods, only one packet of sugar is left before them, the 
rest are afterwards laid in the girl's lap. The girl is dressed in the 
robe and bodice, and decked with ornaments. A Lingiiyat priest 
touches her haixd, and her lap is filled by five married women. 
Br&hmans, Ling&y at, priests, and other guests are dismissed with 
sugar and betel. The girl's father treats the boy's falhor and his 
ratty to a feast of polis or sugar roily-polios, rice, and an onion salad. 
The boy's father fixes the marriage day, and goes to the girl's village. 
On the day after their arrival the boy is rubbed with turmeric paste 
and the girl with what of the paste remains over. The boy ami girl 
are bathed in differentsarj^i# or squares with iamhyAs or drinking-pots 
atoach corner andastringwound round them. At the time of marriage 
five kalasJidB or narrow-mouthed copper pots are worshipped as by 
other Lingayats. The threads passed round the mrgia are folded 
and made into kanhans or bracelets which the officiating Lingayat 
priest ties to the right wrist of the bridegroom and the loft wrist 
of the bride. The bride and bridegroom are made to stand facing 
each other, in two baskets containing millet and rice, and a curtain 
is held between them. The priest drops some grains of rifuj on tho 
heads of the pair ; and the guests ft)llow his example. Aftgr tho 
ceremony is over the bride's father feasts liis castefcllows. In tho 
evening the bride and bridegroom are seatocl on a bullock, 
tho bride's head is decorated w'ith a network of HoAvors, and tho 
bridegroom’s with a marriage coronet ; aud they aro led in proces- 
sion to the village temple to worship the god. In the teinplo tliey 
break a oocoauut and lay a pice before die god, and mark their 
brows with sacred ashes from tho god's const r. Shortly after 
the va/rat or married pair's return-procession comes the Bdda 
or cloth-presenting when tho bride is handed to her motht.T-in-hiw. 
Then follows a caste feast given by the boy's fatlif?r, and after 
the feast the bride and bridegroom go to the bridegroom's house. 
With this last ceremony the marriage festivities end and the guests 
return to their homes. Girls are married when between one 
monthand twelve years old, at a cost of 12s. (Rs. C) in rich families, 
10s. (Rs, 6) in middle-class families, and 6s. (Rs. 3) in poor families. 
A i^n's wedding costs a rich family (Rs. 50), a middle-class 
&mily £4 (Rs. 40), and a poor family £3 (Rs. 30). Widow marriage 
and polygamy are allowed and practised ; and polyandry is unknown, 
liing^yat Gaviis, liko other LingAyats, bury the dead ; aud porforilti 
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tha regular Lingdjat funeral ritea. Some of tbe faneral |>aTt]r 
others purify themselves simply by rubbing their bodies mthcowdufig'* 
ashes. All return to the house of mournings q>rinkle oil xoimd witli 
water and 'Aar/?! grass on their feet» and go home. On the day 
the mourners go to the burial ground and raise a small mound cu 
earth over the grave. On their return the four bearers are, made to 
look^it their own reflection in a cup of oih and are given small 

S ieces of hardened molasses to eat. On the third or twelfth day 
ressed food is laid near the grave, as an offering to the depfurted 
80^1. Crows ought to eat the food : if they will not tl^ offa^g is given 
to a cow. On the twelfth day a caste-feast is given, ^ey keep a 
memorial ceremony in honour of the dead every year on the third of 
Vdwhakh or April -May. Their death expenses vary from 8s. to 
14s. (Ha.4-7). The customs of Mar&tha GavTis differ little from those 
of Marathds. They aro bound together by a strong caste foeling, 
and inquire into and settle social disputes at caste meetings whose 
decisions are enforced under pain of loss of caste. They do not 
send their cliildron to school^ take to no new pursuits, and show no 
signs of improving. 

Hande Vazirs, also called Handekurubars or Shepherds, are 
returned as numbering 2008, and as found in Bigevddi, Bijipnr, 
Hnuguiid, and Indi. They are Kurubars or shepherds who have 
become Lingdyats and respect no priests but Jangams. They have 
left off meat and liquor, and changed sheep-rearing for blanket- 
weaving. They are generally better off than their Brahmanical 
brethren. Ihoy are strict and zealous LingAyats. 

HandeyavaniS, or Handenavarus, are returned as numbering 
685 and as found only in Edddini and Bijdpur. Handeyavarus are 
Lingfi-yat Kabligers or fishers, who have given up fishing and have 
separated from their parent- stock. They have no ffotrds or family 
stocks, and proved relationship is the only bar to marriage. Unlike 
BrAlftnanical Kabligers they neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. 
As a class they are dark and square with a lively expression. 
They dress like Lingdyats, and have nothing to distinguish them 
from other low class LingAyats. They are generally husbandmen, 
.often with an hereditary village oflSce as talwdr or watchman, and 
pujdri or ministrant, as at Parmanna^s temple at Hovinheppargi. 

Their women mind the house and help the men in the field. They 
hold a low position among Ling&yats, and Jangams will not eat in 
their houses, though many families have been I^g&yats for several 
generations. Even in the oldest fiunilies the ling is not put on until 
marriage. Their chief gods are Basavanna, Parrnaima, and Yallam** 
ma ; ayd Jangams are their only priests. Like Brihmanical Kabligers 
they have much faith in soothsaying and witchcraft, are 

married by Jangams, and the rest of Sieir observances are tike same 
as those of Brihmanical Kabligers. Like Ling&yats they bmy their 
dead and their funeral ceremonies are attended by Jangams. 

KalaVantSy or Dancing Girls, are returned as numbering 151 end 
as found ip Bijdpur and otoer centres. They eat only from 

the hands of true Ling&yats, accept ^gams or LingAyat priests^ eat 
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^^^iiieat and drink no liquor, and in no important particulars differ 
'fnotn tke Lingiyat oourtesans of l^lgaom. 

Xottbtis or Weavers, also called Nilkanth Linga'yatS, are 
returned as numbering 8010, and as found in all the wearing towns 
and large villages of the district. The names in common use among 
itmn are Baa&ppa, Chendppa, Chenbasippa^ Gheumall£ppa,^GQr- 
tnalUppa^i 0ur&ppa, Qurning^ppa, Ourubasappa, Irdppa, Irsangdppa, 
Edsdppa, Mad&ppa, Nilkanthappa, and Shivuing^tppa; and among 
women Basawa, Bhorawa, Glangavva, Gunmingavra, Ithawa, 

,, Mallawa, Ndgavva, and Shicbivva. Appa is added to men's names 
and awa to women's names. Like True Li]3gd}^ats tbeir surnames 
are place and calling names, aa^ Honvattagi, Kupkaddi, Nimbdlkar, 
and Torvi. They are divided into Bilcjiidars atid Padfialgijidars, 
who neither eat together nor intermarry. The Padsalgijddars have 
fallen from the Bilejddara who refuse to cat with thorn. They 
have sixty-three family-stocks, some of which are Jirdgi, Banm, 
Basari, Menas, Hitta, Hong, Sar, Kadigya, Vanki, Dha^n, and Gund. 
The family stocks of the bride and bridegroom should be different as 
members of the same family stock are believed to be descended from 
the same person. They are like True LingAyafcs though somewhat 
shorter and weaker. The in-door sedentary life at the loom makes 
them weak and pale. They are of middle-height, and plump, with 
a tendency to flabbiness. The skin is brown and the expressioiidroamy, 
the eyes are deep-sot, and the noso is flat and long. The women 
look stronger than the men as they do the out-of-door starching and 
arranging of the warp yarn. Like other Lingilyats they speak an 
incorrect Kduarosc in-doora. Most of them live in dirty one-storeyed 
houses, with walls of stone and mud and flat roofs. Only the rich 
engage servants to help in their calling. Thoir staple food is 
bread, split pulse, vegetables, and chaini or relish. They freely use 
onions, garlic, and oil in seasoning food and are fond of sour and 
pungent dishes. Their holiday dishes b.vc poUs or sugar rolly-polies, 
%adbu$ or sugar dumplings, shevaya or vermicelli, and godhihuggi 
or husked wheat boiled with molasses. Polis are made on Dasara in 
Ashvin or September-Ootober and on Iloli in Phdhjm or February- 
March ; on Ndgpanchmi in Shrdvav or July-August, anjd 

on OnneshchaturUd in Bhddrapad or August- September, and 
Mhevaya on Hindu Hew Year's Day in C.'caitra or March -April and 
Divdli in Ashvin or September -October. 1'hey give caste feasts 
in honour of betrothal, marriage, and a girl's coming of age, 
and on days when vows are paid to the gods. Men bathe daily 
and some worship the house gods before dining. Women bathe 
6n Mondays and '^iliursdays. Like other Lingayats tljiey do not use 
animal fodd. They smoke and chew tobacco hut novor touch intoxi- 
cating drinks or drugs. Men shave the head including the topknot 
and chin and allow the moustache to grow. They wear a hoadscarf| 
a shonldorcloth, a jacket, awaistclotfa, and a pair of shoes. A rich 
Koshti spends £t 10s. (Rs. 15] a year on dress, a middle-class Koshti 
16s, to £l (Rs. 8-10), and a poor Koshti 8s. to 10s. (Re. 4- 5). The 
ornaments worn by men are a ehank, a silver ling case, hhiMis or 
armlet paskets, bangles, earrings, a twisted waistchain, mud a gold 
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nqpklace among tho rich. A rich man’s omomenta ase worth 0 ret £Jif 
(Ba. 100), a middle>cla8S man’s over £4 (Bs. 40)j and a poor man’s 
£1 10s. to £2 (Rfl.15-20). The poorest have not even the siliiBr itng 
case and wrap tho llnff in silk. The women wear their hair in braids 
or tie it in a knot by a woollen thread. Girls deck their hur‘ wiGi 
flowers until they come of age. Women dress in the osnal robes 
and fnll-baoked bodices of different colours. They drem in the' 
ordinary full Mardtha robe without passing the skirt back between 
tho feet. They generally wear sandals. Rich women spend £l 
4s. to £1 6s. (Rs. 12 • 13) a year on dress, middle>claiS8 women 
14s. to 16s. (R8.7«8), and poor women 10s. to 12s. (Rs.5.6). The ' 
ornaments worn by women are, in the ear phamkia and ghantia, 
a nose-ring, for the neck the mangaUnUra, hoMigitikha and vcgratikka, 
and for the waist a hambarpaUa which is worn by girls till they 
come of age. Besides these rich women have many other orna- 
ments on which they spend £15 (Rs. 150) and upwards. A poor 
woman’s store of ornaments is worth about £2 10s. (Rs. 25). 
However pooV they may be, after marriage all Kosbti men most 
wear the ling, and all Koshti women must wear the lucky neck- 
thread or mangahuira. They are orderly, even-tempered, hard- 
working, and fairly clean, but unthrifty. They weave sheets, robes, 
and other articles of khddi or coarse cloth. An ordinary wearer takes 
five days to weave a pd»odi or sheet twenty-one feet long by six 
feet broad. He sells it for 6.?. (Its. 3) a price which leaves him 
2». (Re. 1) of profit. A good weaver earns 16 a to 18s. (Ka8-9) a 
month. They teach their boys to weave and take no apprentices. 
They have many tricks, one of the commonest being to weave the 
uppermost fold very tightly in the hope that buyers will think the 
whole is equally closely woven. Their goods have a ^reat sale 
among husbandmen, shepherds, Lamdns or cttrriors, fishermen, 
Vadars or oarthmou, and other castes who work out-of-doors and 
require strong cloth. I’liey make these articles to order or for 
sale. Some till land with their own hands, others employ servants 
to work for them, and pay them 3« (Rs. IJ) a month with board 
or 8<f. (Rs, 4) without board. .Resides their pay, servants are every 
year given a blanket, a waistcloth, aud a jacket. Field labourers 
ore paid in corn or money. The wives of husbandmen help their 
husbands in carrying their food to the fields, in reaping, in 
ginning cotton, and in milking cows aud she-bnffaloes. The 
weavers are busy aud fairly prosperous, as most of them are 
hardworking. They borrow to meet marriage and other special 
expenses generally at about two per cent a month. They eat food 
in the same row with other Liugdyats in a Lingdyat religions 
house lyhen a subscription feast is held in honour of the god. 
They serve food to Mardthiis, Dhangars, Fbrits, Nh4vis, and oti^ 
inferior castes and hold them beneatii them. They eat no food 
except what is prepared by their oastemen. They rank themselves ' 
with True LingAyats. Men women and children work all day 
long, l^ey are busy daring the marriage season, and idle dvwing ’ 
the rains. A family of five spends £1 to £1 4s. (Rs. 10-12) a 
month. Their houses cost £5 to £40 (Rs. 50*400) to build and ]:4s» 
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(Re. year to hire. Their house goods are worth £5io 
£50, (Bs. |iO*5W). A birth costs lOe, to £3 (R8.6-30), a boy’s 
iBiu!tmgei^to£10(Bs.30-100),agirrsmarriage£2to £8 (Bs.PO-SO) 
and a death lie. 3d. to £3 (Rs. 5f >30). Of the death expenses 4«. 
(Be. 3) are nvea to the |prave>digger and 2«. (Be. 1) to the Jangam 
or priest. They are oareral to keep the leading rules of the Ling&yat 
£ahh. Nilfcanth or Shir and Malliklirian of Shri Shall in North 
Arkot^ Basavanna of Kaly&n in Maisur^ PilrTati Riichanna, Mallayya 
ci Parvatgiri in North Arkot, L/lkshmi, and Dhanydderi are 
lhair hunily deities. They are specially devoted to Mallikdrjnn^of 
Shri Shall and Nilkanth. They luuko pilgrimages to the shrines 
of their :&mily gods. They respect Brahmans and call Jangama 
to officiate at their marinage and other ceremonies. Their 
religions teacher or guru is a Lingtlyal who lives at Tnlikot. He 
is called Nilkanth Svdmi. He leads an unmarried life and is 
snoceeded by his faronrite pupil. His claims on and his duties to 
his disciples are like those of other Lingdyat teachers. They 
worship vilU^ and local deities and believe in witchcraft and 
soothsaying. The greatest magician and exorcist in Bijdpnr belongs 
to the Hatl^r caste, though ho calls himself a Khosti ; his name is 
Ghenbassvanna Malldppa, and he lives at Tlkal in Bijupur. Their 
customs do not differ from True Lingayat customs except that they 
keep ceremonial impurity for five days on account of child-birth. 
They are bound tt^gether by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes 
are inquired into and settled at a meeting of the men of tho caste 
nrnler their guru or teacher, and in bis absence by a vuithndayya or 
head of a religions house. They send their children to school and 
teach them reading writing and working sums. They take to no 
new pursuits and show no signs of improving. 

KudVftkkalgers, or Hocmen, are retnrned as numbering 8108 
and as found in considerable numbers all over tho district. They 
are commonest in the valley of the Don. They are divided into 
DandAvaris or Fine-payers, Minigadiks or Patched-shoe wearers, 
Taddodis or Fools, and Yattiraks or Bull-wonnded. Minigadiks 
and Yattiraks are seldom seen. They wear the ling but the men 
keep the top-knot and they are married by Brdhmans. In other 
partionlars they do not differ from Trne LingAyata They are a 
cultivating caste. They hold one or two village headships in 
BijApur and thongh by no means wealthy, are fairly off. They 
rank below True LingAyats who do not eat from their bands. They 
send iheir children to school, take to no new pursuits, and show no 
signs of rising. 

Kumbha'rs, or Potters, arc retornod as numbering 5420 and as 
tound in pretty large numbers all over the district. Tliey aroRivided 
into l^d, LittgAyat, MarAtha, Pardoshi, and Telang KumbhArs who 
nether eat together nor intermai^. Pardeshi KumbhArs eat from 
langAjqktKamhhArSibatlangAyatKumhhArs do not eat from Pardeshi 
KnmbhAra Ihe following particulars belong to LingAyat KumbhArs. 
Ihe names in common use among men are Cbenmallayya, 
GampAdAppa, GarushidAppa;, IrAppa, and MallAppa; and among,, 
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wamen Baeavva^ Baslingavva^ Gurawa^ Ishvaratva^ MaUayvav 
Nilavva, and Rachevva. Men add the word appa or lather wd 
women the word avva or mother to their names. They hp,re no 
family naines^ bat their caste name is added to their persoiwd names 
as a surname. To look at they are like Pan<iihams41i Ling&yAts, strong 
and over the middle height. They are dark and dreamy. ^ The face ' 
is rodnd with deep-set eyes^ thin lips, and lank or curly hair. Their 
homo tongue is a corrupt K&narese. They live in mud and 
stone built houses one storey high. They keep their clothes and, 
tlipir houses as clean as their dirty work allows them. Except a few 
metal platters and drinking cups their vessels are all of earth. Thqf 
have domestic animals, and, though it is against their religion, they 
keep asses. The staple food, which is bread and split pulse, costs 
2^0. (1^ a.) a hoad. They season their food with onions, oil, chillies, 
and tamarind. Rice is cooked at marriage and coming of age feasts, 
on the cradling of a child, and on the coming of a daughter-in-law 
to her father-in-law’s house for the first time. Besides rice, polls or 
sugar roily-polios are prepared on those occasions and on holidays. 
On Divdli in Ashcin or Septeniber-October and on New Year’s Day 
in ChaitraoT March-April only shevaya or vennioelliis made, and on 
Ndgpanchmiin S/rvdvaih or July-August kadbva or sugar dumplings. 
They oat out of a platter set on a three-legged stool called addanagi 
in Ktlnarcso. The devout bathe daily and the rest wash every second 
day. Before eating the strict take the wearing ling out of its cloth, 
wash it, rub it with ashes, and mark their brows with ashes. They' 
oat no flesh and take neither liquor nor narcotics. A few use gdnja 
or hemp flower in private, ^at any one who is caught is put out 
of caste. Most of them shavo the head clean and the face except 
the moustache and eyebrows, and a few wear the top-knot. Men 
generally dress in white, and women in black or in red. Women 
part their hair down the middle and tie it behind in a knot. They 
do not deck their hair with flowers or with false hair. Men dress 
in a waistcloth, an overcoat, a headscarf, and a pair of shoes. The 
ornaments worn by men are the bhikhdliaor gold earrings, a silver Ung^ 
case, and a twisted waistchain. The women’s di*ess includes a robe 
and a bodice. The upper end of the robe is passed over the head 
and the right shoulder, the skirt is gathered in puckers^ 83 ^ the 
packers are thrust in &ont into the waist without pasmng the end 
back between the feet. The women’s ornaments are the mmgahutra 
and tihka for the nock, vdhis for the arms, silver bangles for the 
wrist, ghantiSj jhamMsj vdlis, and badigadds for the ears, and naths 
for the nose. Girls wear silver waistchains till they come qi age. 
Few keep a store of clothes for holiday wear and most wear theiir 
ordinary clothes newly washed. As a ckss they are orderly honeiit, 
and thnfty. Most of them are potters. A few are 
tilling their own flelds or growing crops in other fields, on payment 
of half the produce. They earn £1 10a. to £2 (Bs. 15-1^) 8 
month. They are good farmers but have no skill in growing 
richer crops. The women help the men in Belling pots aaid in 
reaping and working in the fields. The potter takes a lump 
clay puts it on his wheel and turns it into a 'rude pot. The,, po^ is 
taken off and hardened m the sun and its suxliBUse is smoothed and 
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its dbiape improv(&d by tapping it aJl over with a flat pieco of wood, 
$ell at to 7id. (i -5 a^,). A potter can shape in oiio day 
twb large pots or (krn or five small pots or gh&gara. ^ The w3or 
work as daydabourers and are paid in grain or in money. Their 
trade is brisk and prosperous. They borrow to meet marriage and 
other special expenses, generally at throe pK^r cent a month, 'fhey 
rank with other potters. They eat from the hands of Shilvaut 
Ling^yats but do not oat with Tolis and Nilgdrs. Though they 
are of better caste than Telis and Kilgars, these castes look down 
on them because they keep asses. They hold thomsolvos equaUto 
Panohams^U Lingdyats. Men women and children work frfun 
morning to evening. Their trade is brisk in Vaush or Docomber- 
January^lfdl/^ or January-February, and Phtilijuti or February. March. 
They stop work on the day after Sanh'dnt in January, on the first of 
the dark half of Jeahlh or May- Juno, on the Hindu New Yeai^ Day in 
Ofiaitra or March-April, on Ndgpamhtnim Shrdvan or July -August, 
on Dhdli in Aakvin or Septembor-October, and «>n the full-moon day 
in MargshirsJi or November-Doconibor. A family of live sjx3nd8 £l 
to £1 10s. (Ks. 10-15) a month on food and dress. A lumso costs 
£5 to £20 (Its, 50-200) to build, a birth costs 1 C&*. to £1 IOn. (Rs. 8-15), 
a boy's marriage £10 to £30 (lls. 100-300), a girl's mnrrifigo £1 to 
£2 (Rs. 10-20), and a death 10.y. to .£1 10^*. (118.5.15). They 
are a religious class. Their priests arc Jan gams, yot Brdhman 
astrologers arc consulted and are given money if 1 hey come to a 
marriage. Their family gods arc Mallikdrjiin of Shri Nhail in 
North Arkot, Virbhadm of Uddioti, Virbhadm of Yadur in Cliikodi 
in Belgaum, Baaavaniia of Bagovadi in Bijjfpur, Yallaminaof l^irasgad 
in Belgaum, and Tulja-Bhav/uii of Tulj/ipur in the Ni»am's country. 
They make pilgrimages to the sbriiu's of these dcnlios. Tlusy keep 
a complete fast on Skwratra. in February and feast on the n(5xt day. 
On Shrdvan or July- August Mondays they fa.sL till evening and 
then feast in company witli Jaugams. Their spiritual teacher is 
a celibate Jangam, whoso favourite pupil succeeds him after his 
death. Ho advises his disciples t<i lollow the rules of their religion 
and to load a virtuous life. They worship village gcxls and offer 
them food. Their temple ministrants are meu of the (Jiirav 
caste. The women and children of thi.s caste suffer much from 
spirit attacks and seek the help of ekor cists to relievo them 
when possessed. Some exorcists sot tho pos-sossed person before 
an idol of Virbhadra, rub his forehead with sacred asnos, and cano 
him till tho devil leaves him. The images of household gods aro 
made of silver or brass. Some of them aro full figures and others 
are busts* Every morning these gods aro bathed, rubbed with 
cowdung ashes, incensed with frankincense or bdelliuAi, and 
preseiited with cooked food. On holidays when a Jangam 
teacher is feasted, the gods are sprinkled with the water in which 
the Jangam*8 feet have been washed, and are presented with food 
after the Jang^ has left the house, for they hold tho Jangam or 
human god higher than the metal god. They never pluck 6e2 
leaves, but get them from mathpatia or their women and lay them 
on thefr gods. After a birth the mother and child are bathed^ 
and laid on a bedstead. The mother is made to drink half a pound 
B 877—32 
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of* clarified butter and is given dry cocoa-kemel and molaases^ 
to chow. For thirteen days she is fed with rice and clarified 
butter, and kadbus or sugar dumplings. On the fifth day the 
child and* the mother arc again bathed, and the house is washed 
with cow dung. On the same day they smear a stone with molasses 
and, ^ground cocoa-kernel, turmeric powder, and red^wder, and 
present it with sweetmeats. The young mother and her relations 
are feasted. In the evening the midwife worships the goddess Jivati, 
offers her sweetmeats, waves a lamp about the goddess and takes ii., 
away under cover, for if any one sees the lamp the mother and child 
will sicken. The midwife is paid 1 { anna. On the same day the 
Jangam ties the Ung round the arm of the child. On the thirteenth 
tho mother is feasted with poHs or sugar rolly-polies and the child 
is laid in a cradle and named. A rich man's wife keeps her room 
for a month, a middle-class man's for three weeks, and a poor man's 
for a fortnight. They seek a bride from their relations. When they 
go to ask a girl, they take two cocoanuts and three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar and lay them before the girl's gods. The girVs 
father asks them to a feast of kadbus or sugar dumplings and 
rico, and, on th(3 next day, treats them to a feast of polis, rice, and 
vegetables. Wlum they go to the betrothal, they present tho girl 
with a robe worth Hs. (Rs, 4) and two pieces of bodicecloth one 
whito and the other rod, and ornaments according to their 
agreement. The girl is sealed on a blanket covered with rice, her 
forehead is rubbed with ashes, and her brow is marked with red- 
powder. Her lap is filled with a cocoanut, five plantains, five pieces 
of dry cocoa-kernel, five dates, and five turmeric roots and betel 
leaves arc served to tho guests. Along with some Jangams relations 
are feasted on sapag kadbus that is kadbns without raw sugar, 
and on molasses and rice with clarified butter. Next day polis or 
sugar rolly-polies, vegetables, and rice are ra*vdo ready for dinner 
and fJongains are asked to grace the feast. Some days before the 
marriage tho bride is brought to the bridegroom's, and, on a lucky 
day, both the bride and bridegroom are nibbed with turmeric 
and oil. Next day Basavunua is worshipped and a feast is given 
in his honour. On the third day after the turmeric rubbing 
the bride and bridegi'oom are bathed in a square or awgi^ and 
married women mark tho brows of the pair with soot to keep off the 
evil eye. Married girls wave a lamp round their faces, talce them 
inside of the house, and dress the bride in a white robe and a white 
bodice dyed yellow with turmeric. The bride and bridegroom 
are docked with ornaments and the bridegroom is dressed in new 
clothes. The bride and bridegroom are seated on a bullock and go 
to worship tho village M&ruti or Basavanna. Meanwhile the five jars 
ore woi*8hipped, and, on their return, the bride and bridegroom are 
seated on low stools in front of the jars, the bride sitting on the 
bridegroom's left. Tho Jangam ties the luck-giving necklace or 
vxangalmtra round the bride's neck and throws grains of rice on 
their heads. The guests also throw rice and musicians play. In 
tho evening the vardt or married-pair return-procession starts for 
the temple of the village god. After a band of musicians come the 
bride and bridegroom seated on a horse, the bride in front. A tinsel 
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dhaplet is tied to the bridegroom*s turban and the bride’s head .is 
' " tOTered with a net-work of flowers. Behind the horse walk women 
with lighted lamps, followed by men. On reaching the temple the 
bride and bridegroom alight and enter the temple. The tninistrant 
breaks a <k)Coazuit| offers it to the god, and waves a burning piece 
of eamphor before him. He takes half of the cocoanuti pots a 
Uttle ashes in it, ties it in the skirt of the bridegi*oom’a shoulder- 
f^oth, touches the brows of the bride and bridegroom with ashes 
from the frankincense barueri and *puts a little ashes into their 
mouths. On reaching the bridegroom's some women come out of 
house with burning lamps and with pots filled with water. They wave 
the lamps before the bride and bridegroom and wash the norso’s 
hoofs with water from tho pots. To guard the pair fruin tho evil 
eye, a coooanut is brok en and its pieces are thrown to tho right and 
to tho left. The bride and bridegroom aro seated on ono low stool 
and are told to eat from the same dish. The bride puts live morsels 
of shfivdydchi khir or vermicelli boiled with milk and ipolasses into 
the bridegroom’s mouth and the bridegroom doos the same to tho 
bride. After feeding each other they each feed themselves. After 
dinnor they rub each other with fragnaut powder. The bride applies 
sandal powder to her husband’s body, presents him with a packet of 
betel leaves, bows to him with folded hands, utters his name, stands 
before him, and is told by her relations to sit on his loft hand. 
The bridegroom rises, rubs tho bride’s throat with sandal powder, 
marks her brow with redpowdor, and speaks her name. When 
this ceremony which is called ufcuii or sandal paste rubbing is 
over, tho bride’s mother hands her to her rnother-in-lavv saying, 
Henceforth she is your daughter. On receiving the girl tho 
mother-in-law gives her robes and bodices. All tho boarding 
expenses during a marriage are borne by the boy’s father. Two 
years after mar.^age, or when the girl is old enough to remain with 
her mother-in-law, her father-in-law sends for her and sho comes 
accompanied by eight or ten relations, who aro treated to two feasts. 
This ceremony is called gknrhharni or house-filling When a 
girl comes of ago she is seated iu an ornaincmtal frame till tho 
seventh, eleventh, fifteenth, or twentieth day after coming of ago 
whichever is the first lucky day. Before the pltahubhan or marffiage 
consummation ceremony no one touches the girl except tho woman 
who bathes her every day. On the day of the ceremony tho girl 
is rubbed ^vith scented oil and bathed in warm water. Sho is 
dressed in new clothes and decked with ornaments. Friends and 
relations with Jangams are asked to a feast of jmlia, rice, and 
vegetables. Before sitting to eat her food, the girl bows at tho feet 
of the Jwgams and they say, Be tho mother of eight sons. In 
the evening the husband and wife sit on a carpet with a lamp on 
each side of them, rub each other with fiugrant powders and scouted 
oil, and retire together to bed. For five Saturdays and Wednesdays 
after beginning to live together as husband ancl wife the pair are 
not allowed to eat millet. Daring the third month of a woman’s 
pregnancy her longings are satisfied, and, in the fifth month, her 
mother gives a feast and presents hertlaughtcr with a bodice. Aftdr' 
death, tho body is washed, dressed, decked with ornaments, and 
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planed sitting snpport-ed by a string bung from a peg in the wall. 
A ntathpatl or Lingayat beadle comes^ applies same ashes to the 
forehead, aud the body is carried to the grave either in a frame orin 
u blanke‘t according to the farnily^s means. The grave is nine of the 
dead man’s feet long, seven of them broad and seven deep with in 
one of the aides a niche for the dead body. Qreeu leaves of any kind 
arc thrown into tlio grave, the grave is filled with earth, dlndits mouth; 
covered by a stone slab, the mnthpati stands on the slab, is givto 
money, and liia feet are wofshippod. The funeral party bathes^ 
and, on returning home, take green leaves or blades oi dnrm grass 
with them and throw them whore the dead body was seated. A 
little raw sugar is distributed among them, they put the headscarf 
of the dead man on tho head of his son, and hand him over to the 
oldest male member of the family. On tho fifth, relations and friends 
with Jangams are iwskod to a feast of fjodhi hvgtji or husked wheat 
boiled with molasses, (iiiis are married from their infancy till their 
twelfth year. Widow marriage and pt^lygamy are allowed and 
p(.»lyandry is^unkmavn. 'J'Jiey arc bound together by a strong casto 
fooling. Tlioir S(»(;ial disputes are settled by Jangams and by ohe 
of their own caste who is called hatiimatn or head. This council 
lays down caste rules and any one who breaks the niles is put out of 
caste, llefore tho incanialion of Uasavauna a %vas their 
teacher ; sitice IIkm) his place has l)(.H.'u taken by Jangams. They 
send their boys to school and keep them at school till they knowhow 
to write r(*a<l and work simple sums. A boy is seldom kept at school 
after his fourteenth year. They take to no new pursuits. 

Kursalis, or Bastards, are returned as numbering 1423 and 
as found all over the district. Sevonil castes have Kursdli or 
bastard divisions. There are Sutar Kursalis among Sutdrs, Loh&r 
Kursalis among Lohars, and Dhangar Kursalis among Dhangars. 
Sutiirs eat but do not marry with Sutar Kurs^llis. Tho Kursdlis 
of dilleroni castes neither cat together nor intermarry. They havo 
the same suniainos and the same yutrag or family stocks as their 
fathrr.s. 'Jdicy follow^ the calling and keep the customs of the caste 
to which their fathci's and inothors belong. 

. Kuruvinsliettis, also called Hire or Big Kumviuavars, aro 
returned as numbering 2416 and as found all over the district in 
considerable uiimbcrs except in BAgevddi, Indi, and Haddobih&l. 
They aro tho same people as the Chile or Little Kurtivinavars, who 
are described under Half-LingAyats. The only difference is that 
tho Hire Kuruviiiavai*s became Lingayats long before the Chik 
Kuruviuavars with whom they neither eat nor intermarry. The 
names in common use among men are Basappa, EdUppa, attd 
Ndgdpfwi; and among women Basavva, Mallawa, and 
Their surnames aro place and calling names. They have Bixty*abc 
gotrds or family stocks, which arc arrauged in twp equal groupB, 
one called after Shiv and the other after Shiv^s wife Pdrvati. iSle 
stock names Ashva, Beuni, and Dharu aro included in the first gwrtip, 
aud Arishiv, Dev, and Guru in tho second group. They tore of 
middle height with well-cut features. They live in ono-storeyed 
houses with flat roofs and stone and mud walls. They neitiber pet 
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nor toaoh a dog. Their daily food is millet broadj pnlso^ apd 
vegetables. They neither oat flesh nor drink liqnor. The mon dress 
in a abort waistcloth, a shouldoi’cloth, a jacket, and a headscarf ; 
and the women in the ordinary full Mar^tha robe without passing 
the skirt back between the feet, and a bodice with short sleeves and 
a back. Both men and women have a few gold* and silvcjr 
omatnonts, and the well-to-do have spare clothes for holiday use. 
They QPO even-tempei-ed, orderly, hardworking, and hospitabfo, but 
rather untidy and dirty. Tlioy are nbt allowed to keep a mistress 
on pain of loss of caste. Tmdo is their hereditary ealling and most of 
them are grocers. They carry their stores on bulls, because thoy 
have a rule that they must not ovn\ or even touch a bullock. 1'hey are 
Lingilyats and are married and buried by Jangams. 4^hoir family 
gods are Nilkanth or Shiv wliose chief sliriuo is at Shri iSliail in 
North Arkot and Shiv’s Nandi or bull, who is represented in their 
house shrines by a silver iinag(? of a bull with a whito cloth on 
his back. They keep many Biahmanic an<l Lingayat fasts and 
feasts, and some go on pilgrimage to Shri Shall in I^orth Arkot. 
Their spiritual teaclier is a Lingayat Jjingsim named Nilkanthappa, 
who lives at Changiri in Madras. Hioy marry thoir girls before 
they oomo of age. Their other eeromonies do not differ from those 
of True Lingdyats. They send their children to scliool and aro a 
steady class. 

Mdrlga'rs, or Plowcr-sollors, are retnrncMl ns numboring 253, and 
as found only in BagcvSdi and ludi. MiHgJirs trace tlioir d(‘scoiit 
from the serpent who girdled the wa).st of Adirudra or Shiv, 
They are also called Arcdulnangirs and arc fjrnhably ]\famtha 
converts to Lingdyatisin. 'Pheir iiamos, surnames, ancl family 
stocks are the same ns those of othtT Ijingilyuts. 'i'hc'ir family 
gods are Kovleshvnrliug and Vigoncbarling. They are divided into 
Ashtbhairavs, Nalcharmfts, l^ntravansliaH, and KonkupgalnAts, who 
aro again subdivided into Dakogjirs, ItiingilrK, Latrmils, Meglitnadis, 
Naksambhavs, Namntinals, Pushjiarnavs Ibjchirdfijjis, Tantrapfds, 
and Vanpals. All these divisions and subdivisions oat tog(!thor 
and intermarry. Except in tlu'ir calling, they resmuhlo r)thor 
Lingdyats in every respect. Among thorn I hero aro l^hnldriH ur 
florists and Mdlis or gardeners, liny gr'W v(!gotablo.s, flowers, and 
fruit and sell them in markets. Their women hel]> thorn in gardening, 
sell bouquets and flower garlands, and make tinsel chaplets and 
flower not-works to deck the brides^ hair. They aro very busy 
during the marriage season. 

Nagliks are returned as numbering 1213 and as found all 
over the district except in Brigevadi. Nagliks who arc a, division 
of Shimpis have given up the business of sewing for that of 
dyeing thread. They nro found at Chirchun and Tdmbe in Iiidi, 
at Hunshihal in Bdgovddi, at Ilkal, and in large numbers at Bijdpur 
and Bd^lkot, where they prosper as dyers Jind husbandmen. 
Though most men keep the topknot, idl wear the lintj and aro 
LingAyats in religion. They do not pass through the dUcnha or 
purifying ceremony. They are married and buried by Jangamaf,* 
and Jangams arc their religious teachers. 
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Jfa'digSi NhaViS, or Barbers, are retamed as namboring 6926 
and as found in considerable numbers all over the distriot* They are 
divided irfto Lingiiyats, Mardthds, Rajputs, andSajjans, who neither 
eat together nor intermarry. Of these the MardthAs have come from 
the MarAtha country, the Rajputs from RajputAna, and the Sajjans 
from the Nkam^s country in the 1877 famine. All of them have Kept 
their' language, dress, customs, and religion^ and are found only in 
small numbers in towns and largo villages. Sajjans speak TelugHj 
are poor, and most of them are *field labourers. The bulk of BijApur 
bafbors arc Lingayats, to whom the following particulars belong. 

They trace tlioir origin to a man whom Basaveshvar chose 
to shave his children, called him Hadpadhampanna and bade 
his descendants earn their living by shaving Canamguls or 
Jangams devoted to tlio worship of Shiv. He also told them 
to give shidha or uncookeil food to a Jangam before eating 
their first daily meal. Strictly they ought to shave no one 
except Lingilyats, but this rule is not kept and they shave 
men of all castes except the depressed classes. Strictly also 
Hadapadliainpannns or Lingayat barbers should never shave after 
the middlo of the day, now they shave at any time of the day. The 
lUcn^H names are Basdj)pa, Gadigeppa, KallAppa, MallAppa, Nilappa, 
and tShivuppa; and tlio women’s names Ambavva, Bassava, 
Mallavva, Mndevva,NiIavva,au(l Shankaravva. They have no surnames 
and add the word nddujov barber to their names. They are divided 
into five hugis or subdivisions each of which has a guru or teacher at 
its head, and tho family stock of the teacher is the family stock of 
all under his authority. Tho names of the five stocks^d teachers 
are, Musdibagi Nandbasavayyawho Hvesat IiidigrAra, Kupaskantibagi 
Suppayya, Malebagi Ayyanavru, Padalbagi AyyAnavru, and 
BAlikuntibagi Ayyanavru. Tho members of the different stocks eat 
with one another and intermarry. Members of the same stock eat 
together but do not intermarry. As a class they are strong and 
muscular, of middle height and either brown or dark-skinned. They 
differ litMo from ordinary husbandmen. Their home tongue is 
Kunaroso. They live in ordinary one-storeyod houses with stone and 
mud walls and ilat roofs. Except a few brass platters and drinking 
cups, most ol* their vessels are made of earth. Their staple food is 
bread, pulse, vegetables, and buttermilk mixed with millet flour. 
Kadbm or sugar dumplings arc made on Ndgpanchmi in July-August^ 
and sapagkadbus or steamed balls of dough in July- 

August. On other holidays they feast on }yolis or sugar roll^polies 
and on shevaya or vermicelli on the Hindu New Yearns Day in 
March -April. Men bathe daily and women on holidays and fast 
days. They worship thoir gods only on holidays, full-moons, and 
now-moons. They noithor eat flesh nor drink spirits. Men ^ave 
Ihc head including the topknot and wear tho moustache^^ They, 
dress in a waistcloth measuring seven feet and a half, a shoulder** 
cloth, a headscarf, a jacket, an overcoat, and a pair of shoes or 
sandals. Their ornaments are bhikbdlis for the ear, l^augles for 
the wrists, cmd twisted chains for the waist. Women mther their 
Lair in a knot on the neck and do not deck it either wiui false hair 
or with flowers. They dross in red or black robes and bodices 
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of different colonrs. In putting on the robe tboj gather one end 
into pockera and tie them in a knot at the waist in fronts the 
upper end is passed over the left shonlder and head and hangs 
loosoly on the right shoalder. Their ornaments are ^hainki and 

f hanti for the ear, a nose-ring^ mxingaUuira, sariUkka, kdrimatitihka, 
anigitikku ioT neck, silver vdkk and bangles for* the hands, 
chains for the feet, and jodvis for the toes. Their dross is fhirly 
clean and simple. All their oniaments are mado by goldsmiths. A 
rich man's clothes are worth about *£ I (Rs. 10) and his ornamonta 
about £2 lOs. (Ra. 25) j a middle-class man's clothes are worth 
(Rs. 5) and his ornaments 6s. (Rs. 3) ; and a poor mail's dross is worth 
C«. (Rs. 3). A rich woman spends £1 to £5 (Us. 10-50) on her dress 
and ornaments, a middle-class woman IOr. to £l 12 k. (tts. 8-10), 
and a poor woman 48. to lOs. (Rs. 2-5). They are an orderly and 
hospitable class, but wanting in modesty and cleanliness. 

Besides practising their hereditary calling of shaving some have 
taken to husbandry. In large towns their monthly income varies 
from £1 108. to £2 (Rs. 15-.20) and in villages from 128. to 1(5#. 
(Rs. 6-8). In addition to these money payments they receive grain. 
They have of late suffered from the competition of oiiisido barbers. 
Among those who follow field pursuits, some hold their own lands 
and others hold as tenants. The vrives of husbundinen help 
the men chiefly in reaping and ginning (x>Uoii. As well-to- 
do persons get themselves shavcnl oftencr ihan they nseJ to 
barters are prosperous. As a class they arc fairly free from debt. 
They rank with Nhdvis or barbers, and cull themselves N^ldigs. 
Brtihmans, Lingayats, and otlufr high cast<‘ Hind ns do not oat wifJi 
them, and they in turn do not eat with Miulrs, JMjings, Clnlmhlntrs, 
and Musalrndns. They keep no holidays and generully work from 
morning till evening. A family of five spends £l to €1 48. (lis. 10-12) 
a month. Their houses cost £2 10k. to £10 (Rs. 25-100) tt) build 
and 6d. to 48. (Us. i-2) a mouth to hire. I'hoir house goods aro 
worth £1 to £10 (Rs. 10-100), A birth eosts Ok. to £1 (Us. 3-10), 
a boy's marriage £10 to £50 (Rs. 100-500), a girl's £1 to £3 (Rs. 10- 
30), and a death 38. to £l (Rs. 1 J-10), 

They are a religious class. Their family gods are Mallik^rjun of 
Shri Shailin North Arkot,Basavanua of Ba^^ivAdi in IhjApur, Mallayya 
of Hipargi in BijApur, Virabhadra of Yadur inBoIgaum, Yallamma 
of Parasgad in Belgaum, and Banashankari of Bddami in BijApur. 
They make pilgrimages to the shrines of these d('ities, Jangams, 
who are their priests, are called to officiate at their marriage and 
other ceremonies. They keep many Hindu holidays, chiefly Shlmga 
or Boliin Pebruary-Marcb, Ndgpanchmi in July -August, Mqrnavmi 
and Dasam in September-October, and Divdli in October. On 
OP Shiv^a Night in January- Februaiy they koej; acoinpleto 
fast, and feast on the next day. They fast on all Shrdvan or July- 
Angnst Mondays and break their fast in the evening. I'hoir gurus 
are the Jangams who teach them their religion. Their house gods 
are of brass made by local goldsmiths, in the form of men, women, 
bulls, and the ling. They liave great faith in witchcraft and oftexf 
seek the services of sorcerers to drive out devils. The sorcerer 
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ties a small closed cylinder full of holy ashes round the arm or the 
nock of the possossed person as an amolot. Sometizuoe a paper 
amulet is also tied. When a NLdvi woman is brought to beo^. the 
ohild^s novel cord is cut, and the mother and child are bathed in warm 
wat<n* and laid on a bedstead. The mother is given cocoa-kemel 
and raw su/^r to chew, and is fed with rice and clarified butter. On 
the t'hird she is fed on millet grit boiled soft. The Jangam ties the 
/in// round tluj child^s arm on pbe fifth day, and in the ovening the 
midwife worships the goddess Sliatikavva or Satvii and takes away 
ihi*. waving lamp under cover lest any one may see it. Five days 
after delivery o. poor woman begins to move about the house and to 
look to hor iiouso affairs; a rich woman keeps her room for a 
fortnight or three weeks. In proposing a match, the boy^s father 
takes with him a cocoanut and three-fourths of a pound of sugar, 
lays them V)oforc a family god, and serves sugar to all who are 
present. In the huHhtmji or betrothal the boy^s father with his 
relations got;s to the girl^s house, presents a sddl or . robe worth 
8/f. (Its. 4) and two pieces of bodicecloth one red and the other 
white each worth I;*. (8 as.) to the girl who is seated on a. blanket 
covered with rice, marks her brow with rodpowdor, and presents 
hor with ornaments. A picc*o of white bodicecloth is given to the 
girFs nKJtlier. 'riio girl’s lap is filled with five half cocoa-kernels 
full of sugar, five betel nuts, two or five plantains, and five dates. 
The boy’s fatlxT rises and tells the guests that ho has received the girl 
as his son’s wifcj and servos sugar. On that day and on the next 
day ho and Jiis relations are asked to two feasts one of kadhm 
or sugar dumplings and the other of polis or sugar roily- polies. 
After fixing the marriage day the girl is taken to the boy’s if the 
parties are poor, but if they are well-to-do the boy is taken 
to the girrs. On the day before the marriage both oi them are 
rubbed with turmeric, and the boy’s father gives a caste feast. 
Next day the boy and girl arc bathed in a snrgi or square with a 
narrow-mouthed brass vo.ssol at each corner and a string round 
their nocks and tlio girl is dressed in a white robe and boui(H) and 
the boy in liis holiday dress. At the time of marriage the five jars 
are worsliipped as by True Linguyats, and the bride atid the 
bridegroom arc seated on low stools or on a cloth strewn with rice. 
The priest and the guests throw rice over the pair, and the 
Jangams tell the bridegroom to tie the mmngalsuira or lucky 
necklace round the bride’s neck. Betel is handed to the guests. 
In the evening or on the next day the vatdi or married-pair 
returu-procossioii starts for the temple of some guardian deity* 
Behind a band of musicians come the bride and bridegroom seat^ 
on a fiullock, gaily dressed, and with the bridegroom’s brow 
adorned with a tinsel chaplet They alight from the hillock, 
worship the deity and mark their brows with holy aahos. liTcact digr 
the bride’s and bridegroom’s parties throw gnldl or redpowde?, W 
each other and return home. When a girl comes of age she is 
seated for twelve days on a low stool or in a frame. On the twelfth 
she is purified by a iJath, and, on same lucky day, the phahhahhm 
or cousuuiination ceremony is performed^ In the nfth or the 
seventh mouth of her pregnancy shovis presented with a bodice. 
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AMeit the body is wadted said sapjK^rted in a string j^sition 
liy # hung from ap^ in the mlu If the dead ia a man he is 
dskiis^ in his daily clothes and a bonquet of flowers is stock in his 
head-^dress. A woman is dressed in her daily robe and bodice^ and 
if her husband is alive her brow is marked with redpowder. The 
corpse is tied in sackcloth or in a worn blanket and carried by 
fotar peH^scms to the grave-yard. The rest of the burial ceremony 
is in the True Inng&yat form^ the only difference being that Nh&vis 
make the beadle or mathpati a present of five coppers. After the 
bnriah men bathe and return home carrying five stones and some 
blades of durva grass. Moanwhilo tho house is cleaned, a 
tdmbya or narrow-niouthed brass drinking pot filled with water is 
set in the house, the five stones and durva blades are laid before the 
pot, and the relations of the deceased bow before it. The Jangam 
distributes a little raw sugar to his relations. In tho ovening 
kinspeople and friends are asked to a feast of rice, polis, and fchtr, 
and the oeadle or mathpati is given shidka or uncooked (ood. Friends 
and relations who have come from other villages leave the house 
early next morning without oven bidding tho mourners goodbye, 
because they may not speak to the mouruers. Early and widow 
marriage are allowed, polygamy is practised, and polyandry is 
unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling, and 
their social disputes ore settled by a council composed of the head 
of a Ling4yat convent, tho kattimani or hereditary head of their own 
caste, and some of tho caste elders. Any one who breaks tho nilos 
is put out of caste. Boys are sent to school and kept there till they 
are able to read write and work easy sums. On the whole they 
are a well employed and well paid class. 

Nilga'rs, or Indigo-dyers, are returned as numbering 094 and 
as found in small numbers all over the district except in Sindgi. 
Their head-quarters seem to bo in ludi and Bijapur. They are 
generally found only in towns and loading villages, and are 
spocially numerous in the large weaving towns south of tho Krishna. 
The names in common use among men are IJosAppa, Ir^ppa, 
f B^appa, Sangdppa, and Shivbasdppa ; and among women 
Bh&gawa, Chenavva, Gurubasavva, Khalavva, Nirnbavva, and 
Shindanigavva. The men add the word , appa or father and tho 
women avva or mother to their names. They have no family names, 
their surnames being the names of places and callings. They have 
no divisiona .bat include many different gotrds or family stocks, 
the chief of which are Chitramkar, Kodarnavru, K&lsadnavru, 
Khamavra, Mehamavru, Misaldavru, Mohalnavrn, and Yanginavru. 
Tliey are a &ir class of middle height, strongly m^e, and 
mMligent. Tho women are like the men, only sbmmor and hand- 
mmer* Their home tongue is Kdnarese. They lire iu ordinary 
houses one storey high with stone and mud walla and flat roofs. The 
knidet of the house is always covered with soot from tho fire-place 
on whidhi the thread is boiled/ They have no servants, but employ 
day laboarora. Th^ are moderate eaters and poor cooks, then* 
staple food being miBet, pnUie, and vegetables, lliey are loud of. 
sour, sharp, and oily dishes. Their holiday dishes are kadhus or 
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sogBT damplings, poUt or sugar roll^P'TXdies, a&d $h$ot»ffa or Taniafi^ii' 
like all strict Lmgi}«t8 they neither mt flesh nor driinlc Sjpiirito, 
and do not differ from other Lingiyats either in charaOtmr or oraift. 
They dye rotton thread black and a few cnlttrate in a small vra^i 
The black dre is made of indigo, lime, pluitain>tree ashei^ aa^ '. 
tarva^ seed. Their trade has suffered greatly from the ooimj^tio^ ' 
of foreign goods, and as a class they are much in debt. -Ihey ' 
borrow to meet marriage and other special expenses at three per 
cent interest. They rank below True Ling&^ats bnt are allowed 
to eat in the same row with them in their religions hotraes. They 
eat from Nigliks and Koshtis, but not from Baddis, Kumbhirs, 
and Kudrakkalgers. Men women and children work from 
morning till ten, and, after the midday rest, begin about two and 
work till lamplight. A family of five spend £1 to £1 10s. 
(R8.10-15) a month on food and dreSa A house costs £5 to £20 
(Bs. 50-200) to build and 4s. to I6s. (Ks. 2-8) a year to rent. They 
are Lingdyatsi and are devoted to Jangams who ofBciate at alL their 
ceremonies. Their religions observances and social customs diffmr 
little from those of True Lingfiyats. Their teacher is a Jangam 
who lives at Shidgeri in Kolhapur. They send their cliildren to 
school, and teach them to road write and work easy sums. They 
take to no new pursuits, and on the whole are rather a falling 
class. 

Padsalis are returned ns numbering 2205 and as found m laige 
numbers in B4dami and in smaller numbers in Bdgalkot and 
Hungund. The names in common uso among men are Basippa, . 
LingAppa, Malldppa, SangAppa, Shivrndr£p|)a, and VirsangAppa; and 
among women Basavva,Mal]avva, Nilavva,NingaTva,and Phakiravva. 
Their commonest suraames are Knlloniyavru, Kiigeyavru, 
Moddaneyavru, Mongniyavru, MundAsdavru, and Sarangiyavm. 
Persons bearing the same surname may intermarry, but members 
of tbo same gotra or family stock cannot intermany. They are 
said to hare one hundred and one family stocks, of which the chief 
are Ajjm4mniyavra, Ainbliyavru, GinmOnavrn, Habsouavru, 
HAUnavm, Hangondnavru, Hdrkenavm, Heggadiyavru, 
Malgonavru, Murtiyavru, N(irAnavru, Nigpfildavra, Phai^^rru, 
B&kAnavru, Sannnravm, Shiddhmallavam, Tangauoim^': and 
Yadginavm. They differ little from other Lingiyats, wearing the 
ling, and mbbing ashes on their brows. They speak K4narM at 
home and abroad. They lire in ordinary houses and keep them, 
clean. As they wear the ling they neither eat flodi -nor drink 
liquor. Their daily and holiday dishes are the same as those «f 
other Lipgdyats. All bathe daily and worship the ling like True 
Ling&yata l^ore eating their morning meal. Their - daily feo^ 
charges amount to 2^d. (It o^} a head. They dress like. 

Weaving is their hereditary calling and they nse ..Bombiiiy; nusde 
yam. Their condition does not differ from that of other 
with whom they rank, ^peciaUy with HatkArs. Them wofi^ 
hours are the same as those of other weavers and they take tweinty 
holidays in the year, two onaooountof Shivtatrain FebmaiyJfliireh, 
one on the full-moon of Sfdgh or Fdbnaaiy'dkbii<% five on account 
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ci ^»^^himgii Itoltdays in Harch> tlueeon Moonnt of tluoHi^a Now 
Teor'ii !Day in Maroh>April, two on aeoonnt of Xtdypanehmiia July* 
A^nii^ two on aooount of Oanethefudur^ in Aagaat*Septembor, 
ana five on aeoonnt of Dwdli in September-October. They are atriot 
. Xaii^yats, and in a relinona boose in the presence of a Jangam 
are allowed to eat their food in the same row with *1^9 Lin^^^s. 
Thi^chmf ^(odis Stieshvar. Among Padsdlis child marriage is 
the mlot widow marriage is allow^ and practised, polygamy is 
allowed bat seldom practised, and polyandry is unknown. Ineir 
marriages are oondneted by Jaugams. Their customs do ^ot 
differ ^m those of pure Ling&yats, except that the guggvX 
procession in honour of Yirbhadra is compulsory.^ They have no 
single oaate head, but some sections of the community, such as at 
Guledgudd and other places, are under a headman, who is eadled 
gauda. He is a married man and his office is hereditary. They are 
lairlyoffj though not so prosperous as the Hatkars. They send 
their boys and girls to school. Sams&lis and Shuddhi^dlis ore not 
found in Bij&pur. 

Shiva'olia'ris, or Lingdyat Hatkdr Weavers, are returned as 
numbering sixty-eight, and as found in Bdddrai only. They are 
Lingdyat Hatkdrs who have long been separated from Brdhmanical 
Hatkdrs, and have given up their old customs and taken to Lingdyat 
customs instead. Jangams marry and bury them and they have no 
connection with Brdhmans. 

Half Linga'yat Hindus include nine divisions with a 
strength of 26,405 or 4*64 per cent of the Hindu population. The 
details are : 

Bljdpur ffal/ Llngdifaf.9t 1S8U 


BirnioN. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Division. 

Mates 

Females. 

Total. 

ChikKuruviiutFUB 

117 

118 

SS5 

Parlta 

leOf 

1007 

8815 

Dhon 

480 

466 

958 

NMie 

DOU 

575 

1174 

Ounvii 

6M 

766 

1622 

UamsfArt 

1878 

1786 

8664 

HatkfUrg 

6898 

6853 

12i751 





HfllATl 

800 

810 

619 





Kftbbn* 

1068 

1105 

2178 

Total ... 


13,080 

46,405 


Ghik KuruVinaTai’S are returned ;.s numbering 235 and as 
found <mly in Hnngnnd. The names in common nso among men are 
Ayydppa, jfosdppa, and Virbhadrdppn ; and among women BasavvOi 
Ndgawa, and Pdrawa. Men add appa or father and women avva 
or mother to their names. They have no sumames, hut take their 
carte ‘ name C^lc Knmvinavar after their personal names. like 
Imrrinaliettis they have sixty-six goir&t or family stock^ among 
whuh. are Are, Bue, Uenas, a^d Mine. The family stocks of the 
bicide*a^Ettoth^s father and the bride’s father shonld w different from. 
IhOBe of tiba bridegroom’e father and of the bridegroom’s mothm'’a 
lEatiher*. l%ey.aro di^, stout, and sturdy. Ednarese is their home 
tongoe. Tl^ live in ordinary ill cared for one-storeyed houses 
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with rooftt and stono and road walls. Tbror hotue goods uudode 
» few blankets and quilts and a few storing and eookiiig tessels 
mostly of earth. They do not employ servants and only wse w^ 
are hnsbaildmen own cattle. They have a strict rale agunst geldiiig 
Mis and never own bnllucks. They rear gosda and mtvls^ oni £ 
liot keep dogs, as any one who is found keeping a dog is once nut 
out o’f disto. Their daily food is millot broM, pulse, and vejtretabies, 
and their holiday dishes are sugar rolly>pohos, Mled noo, and 
tamarind sauce. They cat goals, sheep, hares, deer, iM fowls, and 
dripk country liquor, lliey vow to offer a goat to limbadev, and 
after offering its life to the god, cook and eat its flesh. On every 
Mdgh or Jauuary-Febrnary full-inoon, they kill a goat in honour of 
Yallamma. Mon bathe only on fast and feast mvs and worship 
their house gods when they bathe. Women batne ouoe a week. 
Mon keep the top>knot and moustache and dress in a short waist* 
cloth, a shoulderoloth, a jacket, and a headscarf. Tho women 
wear the buiip in a back-knot, and dress in the full Mar&itha robe 
without passing tho skirt back between the feet and a bodice with 
short sleeves and a back. They generally use country olotb. 
Well-to-do men and womou have a few gold and silver ornaments 
and have spare clothes for holiday use. They are hardworking 
and thrifty, but rathor dirty. 'J'rade is said to be their hereditary 
calling, but none arc now traders. Most are weavers and tbo rest 
are husbandmen. They weave plain coarse cotton cloth and earn 
4^(1. to 9d. (3-6 as.) a day. They bay cotton thread from local 
spinners and soli tbo cloth to local cloth dealers. Women and 
children help tho men in their work. Their colling does not make 
tliein rich, but koep.s them from want. They seldom lose money in 
their trade, but are often required to borrow to meet marriage and 
other special charges. They rank below Trne Ling&yats and Sdlis, 
and above Shimpis and Kurubars who eat from them. The Hindu 
marriage season, that is from Docomber to May, is their bnsy time. 
They keep twenty-two yearly holidays. A family of five ^nd 14s. 
to 1 8«. (Rs. 7-9) a month on food, a birth costs 16s. to £1 (Ks. 8-10), 
a boy’s marriage £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-200), a girl’s marriage £3 to 
£10 (Rs. 30-100), and a death I2s. to £1 (Rs.6-10). Except that 
they eat flesh and drink liquor, they are almost Ling& 3 ratB i6 ‘fiaitii, 
and ore married by a Jangam. Their family deities adre^ FiakAsh 
Ling who is also called Limbadev and whose chief shrine is at 
Limbgaon in Ilkal, Yallamma of Parasgad, and Yirabhadra. .They 
midee pilgrimages to the shrines of these gods. Their religious 
teacher is a Jangam by name Hilkanthdpps, who lives at Hnbli in 
Dh4rw4^ They keep most Hindu feasts, bnt het only on SM^ira 
in dark fflfdgrk or January -Febraaiy. Th^ believe in soofhsayuig, 
admit the existence of ghosts, bat profess to know nothing of 
witchori^. After delive^ the midwile oats the child’s aafiri' ooed^ 
bathes the motiier and obfld, emd lays them on a bed. Fortlie-flrsfr 
five days the mo&er is fed on boiled rice and dm^ed huttsK; In 
the evening of the fifth day, the midwife breaks a ooooaaat %elew 
the goddess Shatikavva or Mother Sixth, and lays dres^ feed 
before the goddess, which die tal^ afterwards to her-homiK 
Among Ghik Kuravinavais no lamp m 4ha. goddess 
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Sliatikttvvift. Ontbo (hirtcenth tiio child is cradled WOid named. 
Oa apme l^iday, either in the fifth or sevenih mcmth of the child's 
first,’ ycsr> its hah* is cut. A blanket is spread as the seat of 
Nilkaiitha^T, and on the blanket botol leaves and nuts* are laid. 
On the blanket sits the child’s matomsl ancle, who scats the child 
on hisjap and goes through the form of cutting its hair with a pair 
oi betel leaf scissors. After the undo is done the barber outs themair 
which is gathered aud alter some days thrown into water. After 
the Imr has been thrown into waflor, pieces of dry coooa>kerael 
are distributed among all who are present. Child marriage a^ 
widow nuUmago are allowed, polygamy is allowed and practised, 
and polyandry is unknown. In marriogo engagements the. boy’s 
father twes fonr pounds of dry oocoa-kernol, six pounds of sugar, 
four pounds of dry dates, and botol leaves and nuts to the prl’s 
house. At the girl’s some kinsmen and friends are called to witness 
the ceremony. The ^1 is bathed and dressed in a new robe and 
her head is decked with a iiowor-nct. She is seated on a blanket 
before guests, and one of her married kinswomen fills her lap with dry 
cocoa-kernel, dry dates, sugtm, and botol leaves and nuts. Betel is 
banded to the guests, aud the girl's father treats the boy’s father 
to a dish of wheat and millet cooked together, clarified butter, and 
sugar. In a betrothal the boy’s father has to take five bodice- 
cloths, five flower nets, sixty pounds of rice, ten pieces of diy cocoa- 
kernel, twenty pounds of dry dates, two pounds of raw sugar, eighty 
pounds of betolnut, throe hundred botol loaves, a pair of silver 
auklets, a silver waist-girdle, and a pair of gold earrings. As in 
the en^tgoment ceremony the girl is bathed, her head is docked 
with a flower not, she is dressed in a new rolio, and made to sit on a 
blanket. Before her is 8prea<l a blanket, on which sixty pounds 
of rice are heaped. Before the heap are laid two botol leaves, a 
nut, five copper coins, and a piece of dry cocoa-kcmcl. A married 
kinswoman of the girl lays in her lap the dry cocoa>kernol, the raw 
sugar, the remaining four flower-nets, and the dry dates. Of the 
eighty pounds of bcteluuts a plattcrful is given to the girl’s father 
and the rest is served to the guests, 'fho man who removes the heap 
of rice takes the copper coins, dry cocoa-kemcl, and botelnats and 
leave8''’that were heaped before the heap. Two days before the 
marriage day the girl is taken to tbe hoy’s and the girl’s hither gives 
a caste feast. On the marriage day five married women go to a 
river or a well and bring water in five whitewashed earthen pots. 
One of these pots is set at each comer of a square or m/rgi and the 
fifth pot is laid before the house gods. Into each of these pots four 
betelnhts are pat. The boy and girl are bathed in they suipi or 
^nare, the girl is dressed in a white robe or pdtal and the boy in 
a new sn^ of clothes, and both of them are made to sit on a blanket 
etieim,ei^ rice, the girl sitting to the left of the boy. Five munried 
kmswomm wave a lamp round the pair, and a mathpati or 
beadte tolls the Imy to tench tbe mangalttUra or Ino^ 
string and futons it to the girl’s neck, tbe gnests throw plain rice 
en the pur, and the parents of tbe pair give to and receive mresento 
from thrir kinspeopto. Afterwards twenty-two sugar roUyrpoiies:' 
from (he boy’s ride and twenty-two from the girl’s side ue broken 
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into small pieces, and mixed Trith boiled rice. Tbe wbole nuM is 
kneaded with clarified batter and sugar, divided into two ^md psa^i 
and laid in two plattcro. At one of these ptattws sits ^ coide. 
and at the other the bridegroom, each of them aocompanied bjl^ 
five married pairs, none of whom have any bodily blemlidi.' ' 
gnests are treated to wheat bread and pulse bmled with saw ' 

in the evening the newly married pair, each holding a wiohow&g^' 
basket containing soaked gram, a cocoannt, a piece of ,diy cOboa* 
komol, two betel leaves, and nuts, go in state to a well, bow 
b^ore it, and serve the gram and small pieces of dry coCoa- 
kernel to the persons present. Next day is spent in a caste dinner. 
On the third the bride and bridegroom bathed in a square or 
Kurgi and seated on a blanket. Ten cakes from the bride’s mother 
and ton cakes from the bridegroom’s mother are taken and pnt in a 
waistcloth, and the pair are made to pick up the cakes with their 
teeth one by one. The bride’s mother hands her over to her 
mother-in-law, and next day the bride’s party retnm to their homes. 
When a girl comes of ago she is held nnclean for fonr days and sits 
apart In the fifth or seventh mouth of her pregnancy her mother 
presents her with a green bodice. After death the body is washed 
and dressed in its every-day clothes. If a dead man leaves a wife 
aKve, his wife’s parents and in their absence some one of her 
kinspoople presents her with a robo and she wares a lamp round 
her dead husband. A wife who takes the robe and waves the lamp 
round her dead husband cannot marry again. If the dead is a 
woman who leaves a husband alivo, her head is decked with a flower 
net The dead body is carried in an old blanket or on a bier, and is 
buried with the same rites as a True Ling&yat. A Jongam is made 
to stand on the close graro, his feet ore washed, bel leaves are laid 
on his feet, and he is given five copper coins. If there is more than 
one Jaugam each of thorn and each of the Mhdrs, if any are present, 
are given a copper coin. The funeral party bathe and retnm to the 
deceased’s house, where the chief mourner dismisses them with the 
hope that they may never again have to come to his house to carry 
a corpse. The chief mourner's kinspeople make him eat a little 
raw sugar. Net day sugar dumplings, boiled rice, pulse boilc4 ^th 
raw sugar, and millet cooked with spices are jmpored. Out' of this 
food four dumplings and a little out of each <n the dishes sM laid in 
a platter, and the platter is set on the spot where Uiedead br^a&ed 
his last. The chief mourner and the four corpse-bearers boyrdo^*^ 
before the dish. The chief mourner puts one of the dumplings on the 
right palm of each of the bearers, and on each dnmplinglays 
of the food from the platter and brushes their hands with durmgrass. 
The bearors go oat of the house, throw away the dumplingB aQd 
the food, and sit to dinner with the other monmers. On the seventii 
or ninth day the chief mourner sets au earthen pot luR'^ 
and before the wt lays a waistcloth if the dead w*s a raattb imid A’ 
robe if the dead was a woman, and sits to a feast witii hiB'-csSts 
people. They are bound together bjr s strong caste 
their social dispates are inquired into by a council d daitits 
elders. They send their boys to school tixkd|f^ them tit 
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tiU tibdsr 9!t9 aboat twdva. Thejr take to no new pnnoita and show 
in> b^tering their (H>ndiUon. 

S^orSy or Tanners, are retamed as ontnberiag 052 and as found 
in'^BSntll numbers all over the district. Their home speech and 
th^ names and surnames seem to show that they have come from 
the Idardltha country. The names in common use among men are 
Ke^, Mahddu, B&ma, Shambu, and Talj&r^m ; and among woAien 
Bkivra, Lakshmi, Bakhma, and Rama. The men add appa or 
ihtthOT and the women bdi or lady tb their names. They have a 
nominal total of eighty-four surnames, the chief of which are Borde, 
Gaiakos, Gbdkavfide, Ingle, Kdvle,Koukne, Naroukar, Pol, Serkb&ne, 
Shinde, and Sonone.. Persona with the same sumamo ore not allowed 
to intermarry. They have no subdivisions. They are like Mor&thds 
only rather, shorter and darker. Their homo tongno is Mar&ihi but 
many of them speak K^narese. Most live in poor houses with wattled 
walls end thatched roofs. Their house goods include a few quilts 
and blankets, and a feW storing and cooking vessels mostly of 
emtb. As a rale eacb house has a tannery attached tolbhe back of 
it. Their every-day food is millet bread, split pulse, and vegetables. 
They use qpions and garlic freely. Tlicir holiday dishes are polig 
or sugar rolly-pulies, kadhus or sugar dumplings, and ahevaya or 
vermicellu They say that they usod to oat no flesh and drink no 
liquor. Now, except on Mondays, they oat fish and flesh except 
beef and pork and drink spirits and palm-beer. Every Daaara 
in September -October they offer agent to Yallamina. Tboy bathe 
daily and worship the house gods before tho morning meal. Tho 
men shave the head without leaving a lo])knut and the chin, and 
dress in a short waistcloth, n shouldcrcloih, a headscarf, and a jacket. 
The women wear their hair in a back-knot without either adding 
&l8e hsir or decking it with flowers. Thnir dross is tho full 
Mar&tha robe which is worn without passing tho skirt back between 
the feet and a bodice with a back and short sleeves. Both roon and 
women have a few ornaments and the well-to-do have spare clothes 
for holiday use. They are orderly hardworking and thrifty but 
dirty. A man’s daily eaniings average about Gif. (4' as,), A 
water-bag takes a fortnight to mako and sells for 18«. to A1 
(Be. 9* 10) leaving the maker about 10«. (Its. 5) fur labour and* 
profit. A eoraole or leather -boat takes s.xtcim days to make and 
sells fet 26 (Rs. 60) leaving a profit of 16». to £l (Rs. 8-10). Some 
a^ <to their profits by gatberiug firewood and cultivating. Boys 
are taught by their parents, and there is no system of apprenticeship. 
The wpmeu do not help the men in tanning or bnckot-making ; but do 
all pam of field work except ploughing and thrashing. Tlmy work 
Bommoruiog to noon, rest till two, and again work till sixN Field 
labourws are paid in grain; and field work lasts six to eight mouths. 
.'^jBgr'b9y! hudes from Mhdrs and batchers, and tun them. In tanning 
tbew.^ put .wa^, tarDod or Cassia torn, and bahhul or Acacia 
arabiestftdxtik ia a large earthen vessel and leave them to soak for a 
day- Next day the bark is taken out and the hide is steeped in the ' 
BRxtnre till it grows red. After dyeing them they clean the hides 
iad adl them to Oh&mbh&rs or shoemakers. Besides tann in g 
bides they make tbather backets, well-bags, water skins, and 
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Igatker-lioats.^ A bullock bide costs Sir. to. 10s. (Bs.4<i>5)i a buffalo 
hide ICs. to £1 (Rs. 8-l0)« and a goat skin to 8d. (1-S fw.)* 
Theis work is well paid and as a class thew are free frous debt. , 
They raifk abovo Mhdrs and M&ngs from whom they do HkMi*' ealrj 
but are not touched by Brdhmans, by high caste Bribmanic Hinduis^ 
or by Lingdyat laymen. In the cold weather they work all day 
long ; but they cannot do so much in the hot weather as the hides 
suffer from the heat. A family of five spend 18s. to £1 (Bs. 9-10) 
a month on food and dress. A house costs £2 10s. to £6 (lls. 2^-50) 
tp build. A birth costs £1 to £ I 10s. (Rs. 10-1 6), a boy's xnan^age 
£6 to £10 (Rs. 60-100)^ a girl's marriage £2 10s. to £5 (Bs. 2^-50), 
and a death 16s. to £2 (Rs. 8-20). Though they resmct Brdfamaus 
and are married by them^ their leanings are to theXingayat ^th. 
They do not wear the Unghut worship it with their house gods, l^ir 
house gods are Basavanna, Mdruti, Tulja-Dhavdni^ and Yallamma. 
They go on pilgrimage to the shrine of Tulja-Bhavdni at Tuljdpur in 
the Nizdm'jS country aud of Yallamma at Parasgad in Bel^um. 
They keep most loading holidays;^ but fast only on the nine ni^itsor 
navardtra before BoHara in bright Ashvin or September- October. 
Their teacher is a Lingdyat maihpati or beadle, a Jangaui of the 
lowest order. Every Monday ho goes to every Dhor family, washes 
their faces, and rubs their brow with ashes. Each person whom ho 
thus purifies throw himself l)eforo him, and gives him money or grain. 
They believe in soothsaying, witchcraft, and lucky and unlucky 
days. As soon as a child is born a Dhor midwife cuts the navel 
cord and bathes the mother and the child in hot water. The mother 
is given diy cocoa-kernel and molasses to eat and for four days is 
fed on boiled rice and clarified butter. On the fifth day the child 
and mother are again bathed, and kinspeoplc are asked to a feast 
of jrwZis or sugar rolly-polies. lu the evening the midwife worships 
the goddess Jivati, and takes away the wave-lamp under cover, for if 
any one should see the lamp the child or the mother is likely to sicken. 
Early marriage is the rule, widow marriage and polygamy are 
allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. In a betrothal 
the boy's father lays two cocoanuts before the girl’s Louse gods, 
marks the girl's brow with redpowder, and gives her a robe- worth 
14^, (Rs. 7), a bodice worth 2s. (Re. 1), aud two pounds of sugar. 
He makes a present of a robo aud a bodicocloth of similar value to 
the girl's mother and servos the guests with betel. ITio boy's latL^ 
and his relations are treated to a feast of rice and kadbus or sag$r.^^ 
dumplings. On tho marriage day, the girl’s father sends a map wil^^ 
a bullock to ask the boy aud his relations. On reaching the 
village the boy and his relations are lodged in a Louse preparm 
Hicm, tLo boy and two near relations are taken to tLe girl’s. 
bride^and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric aud bathed in a swiffi t 
or square with corner pots encircled with thread. The bride 
in a white robe and a yellow bodice, and the bridogroom iiiA,saife^ 
of new clothes. Two bits of turmeric root are tied iround the right 
wrists of the bride aud bridegroom with the pieces of thread pm" 
were passed five times round the nooks of the four sqnsre-^^ 
puts. The Br&hman priest makes the bride in a with 

rice and pieces of loa&er^ and seats the birfdqgw^ stool 
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opposite the bride; A piece of white cloth with a ccntreji tnrmoric Chayjtil? DH* 
cross b held between thcMn. The Brdhman priest recites eight 
or lucky versosi and, at the end of the roeitation, 
tbrowif grains of rice on the heads of the brido and biHdegroom. ^ ' 

After the priest the guests throw rice and the priest hiinself 
ties, or tells the mathpati or Liugd 3 ’at beadle to fasten; the bridc^a 
num^aUuira or lucky necklace. The girls father treats the 
inarna^ guests to a feast of polls, kadhns, and boiled rice. In tho 
evening the vardt or return piocossion starts from tho brido^s 
to a templo of Mdruti. Tho bride and bridegroom are seated on a 
bnllock and are accompanied by men and women cnriy^ing wavo- 
lampa When this procession passes by a tower or a place wbero 
three roads meet, they break a cocoanut and throw its two halves 
to the left and tho right of tho bride and hridegroom as an offering 
to spirits. After worshipping Miiruti the procession goes on to tho 
bridegroom's honso. Whon a girl cornos of ago sho is bold unclean 
for four days. On the fifth she is bathed and her husband presents 
her with a robe or a bodice. Thej' bury their dead in Lingayat 
fashion. On tho third and fifth daj’^s after tho death they take to tho 
grave boi^jd rice, poHs and boiled gi'am, and leave them for tlio 
crows. ITioy aro bound together by a strong caste feeling, and their 
social disputes aro inquired into and settled by' their teacher. They 
rarely send their boys to school, take to no new pursuits, and as a 
class havo steady and well-paid employment. 

OuraVS, also called Jirs and Hugars, are returned as numbering Onravi, 
1622. Ono or two families aro found in almost all good-sized 
villages. They arc tho ministrants of Mdruti or llaniirndu the 
monkey god and village guardian, who wears both tho sacred thread 
and the ling, and is worshipped both by llrahinaiiic and by Liiigdyat 
Uiudua The names in common ust3 among men aro Kallayya, 

Maliayya, IWLmayya, Rudrayya, aud Sang«ayya ; and aim mg women 
B&lavva, Basavva, Bhilgavva, Qurushidavva, and Nilavva^ They 
have no femily names, and no suniamos oxet^pt place and calling 
names. They havo no divisions, oxcc|)t inU^ family stocks of which 
the chief are Ishvar and KAshyap. Members of tho same stock may 
not intermarry. I’hey speak Kanaroso and arc very early settlcvs 
in the district Except that thesy aro a little lighter skinned, there 
is nothing- to distinguish them from ordiidiry husbundmen and their 
houses are of the usual KAnareso type. The men gfiiionilly wear 
wuistcloth instead of knee-breeches ; and thi^ women wear the 
CfVdioary dress of tho country, except that a few of them sometimes 
^eir hair with flowers. Like LingAyats they neither eat flesh nor 
liquor. At least one family in every village hf>ids hereditary 
land in return for worshipping the village MAriiti, aud 
llyes on the produce of the land and the offerings made to the god. 

temples have Qurav priests. The Ouravs stitch loaf plates 
and supply them to local landlords, village clerks, and others, who 
in rMum piite them a daily plateful of food. At harvest time they 
bisg cenm m the fields. Some are astrologers and fortune-tellers and 
o&ers are husbandmen whose women help in tho field. Some are 
musioiaim who beet the swmbal or tabor at BrAhman, SonAr, and 
liiugayAt waddings, accompanied by Korvis who blow the sanai or 
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claVion. 'JThoy also make the brow-horn or bdehing of flowers which 
the bridegroom wears, sometimes, but seldom os it is against 

their religion^ play the drum or fiddle for their spiritual followers the 
dancing girls or kaldraTi is. When a dancing girl becomes pregnant, 
sho worships the (limiv, and the Giirav puts mishi or mjrof>aIa» 
lootlipowder on her teeth. If the toothpewder is not rubbed on 
before the child is boni the iCalvantinis put out of caste. Though 
poor tho Giiravs hold a good sf>oial poaitionv. Priestly GuraVS take 
no food except from people of their own caste. Lay Guravs used to 
ke^'P the same rule as priestly Guravs, but they now eat from 
Rnihnians, Lingayats, and Sonars, and some it is said from Rajputs 
and Marathas. Men wonieti and children rise about daybreak. 
The men fekh leaves and stitch leaf-plates till ten, tho women 
being busy in tho house, and tho children at school. At ten the 
men bathe, and, without changing their clothes, wash tho village 
Mdniti, worship him with flowci*s sandal powder and incense, and 
wait in the ttrnph^ till some one makes an offering of dressed food. 
The Ourav offers the food to Miiruti and sends it home by his wife. 
In the evening tho priest's wife liglits the temple lamps and feeds 
them with oil. In the nutnerous rainy season fasts and feasts Hindus 
offer their deities rich dishes and tho Guravs nro well supplied. 
Besides the offering on Mariiti's birthday, on the full moon of 0//<f/- 
tm or March- April, the luinistrant is paid to £1 (Rs.10- 12). 

They never rest frojji their work except when a death happens in tho 
family. A family of five spends 1 6s. to £I (Rs, 8-10) a month on food 
and clothes. Their houses cost £1 0 to £50 (Rs. 100-500) to build, and 
their furniture and house goods vary in value from £5 to £50 
(Rs. 50-500). Husbandmen alone employ servants, and pay them £1 
IOf. to £2 (Us, 15-20) a year with board and 10«. to 16^. (Rs.5**8) 
a mouth without board. I'heir marriage and other social expenses 
are like those of Sonilrs. In religion they come half-way between 
Brahmanism and Lingayatism, some of them wearing the sacred 
thread, some the Ung, and some both the sacred thread and 
the //»(/. ^J'hoir chief divinities are Mdruti, Sarasvati, Rameshvar, < 
and family ghosts who are deified to prevent thorn bringing fever 
and other sickness into a house. 'Phey honour both Brahmans and 
J augams, but do not ask either to conduct their marriage or other 
ceremonies. All their ceroinonies are performed by priests of their 
own caste. They have a guru or religious teacher who belongs to 
the Gurav caste. Ho names one of his family to act as gtiru to a ^up 
of fifly to seventy villages. This man who may be called an assistant 
toooher, gathers fees on marriage, death, and other ceremonies, and 
pays tliepi every year to his superior who gives each assistant guru 
a share. Occasionally the assistant ytmf, with some respectable 
castemen, settles social disputes. The guru is highly respects, evep 
revered by hisdisciples. His wordis law, and they oh^rfully ^tribute 
to his support. Guravs keep the usual Hindu iBstu and femhi* Thoe^e 
who do not f^t, at least pretend to fast, lest they should be panlfd^ 
by the all-powerful gum. In other points of religion tljiy. 
little from Sondrs or Br&hmans. Like Son&rs and BrlfltniansGimvs 
keep the sixteen sacraments or BaMkdrs, TjMt 
little from Son&r or Br&hman cnetoms. From B)%aIkot 
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if not over the whole tiistrict Goravs are married by priests of their 
own Casio, who ai'e found in fiijipur, MameUpur, Be%aum, and 
other largo villages* Like Jangatiis these priests take wife the 
daughters of ordinary Guravs, but will not give lav Gitravs their 
da^ighters in marriage. They oat no food exee|>t wiiat is prepared 
by other Garar prii^sta At a marriage four tl rink iiig vessels are 
placed at the four corners of a square^ a fiftli is sot in the middle, and 
a struig is passed round the nooks the jars, cut, and fastened to 
the wrists of the boy and girl. I'liose who wear tb(5 Iniy bury and 
the rest burn their dead. TUert' is the usual sh>p lialf*way to tlio 
burning place, the usual change of bearers, and the usual carrying of 
an earthen water vessel round the pyre. They take the or 

life-stone, the stone with which they cut the cord iluit binds the body 
to the bier, and this stone is bui'icd at the burning ]daco until the 
priest comes to make the inoiirnors pure or nhadtlk. It is then tiikeu 
out, set up, woi'shipped, and thrown in a well. On the tenth food is 
taken to the burning ground. Guravs are bound togetWr by a strong 
caato feeling, and their .social disputes are settled by their teacher 
or by one of his iviaistaiits. 1'he teaclier lias great authority over 
his disciples, and is succeeded by his son or otluir lieir. 'rhey keep 
their boys at school till tliey have a good knowledge of reading 
writing and arithmetic, and their girfe till they reach the ago of 
ten. Some Giirav boys have jMissod the vernacular juiblie service 
examinatton, and are employed as clerk.s. Others study under 
singing and mu.sic masters whom they pay Sis:. to 4v, (K.s. I J - 2) a 
month. Though it is against their religion some of them learn enough 
singing and music to act'ompany a dancing girl on the fiddle 
ndraihji or on the drum iahh. I'ln^re has been no recent change 
iu their state, (ruravs and Jir Lingayais, who are entered in the 
ceiLSus as separate castes, arc the same caste. 

Hatka'rS, or llandloom Weavers, are returned as numbering 
about 12,751 . The name is oommoidy derived fiT)m the Martithi 
haft obstinacy. Kxcept in Uijupur tbtjy are rare north of the 
Krishna. South of the Krishna they are found in and about 
Biigi in west JJagalkot, they arc specially luuuerfuis at Hiigalkot 
and Ilknl, and at Guledgud<l in liadami they form the richest 
and most important cla.ss of cotton Joth w(?avor.s. 'I'hcy call 
themselves Dev4ngtis and claim descent from a seer named 
13ev&ng, who i.s believed to 1 k) the ano<’'stor of all weaving 
classes except the P&.tvogars* The namc.s in common use among 
men are BasAp|)a, Ishvar&ppa, KonSppa, Krishmlppa, Mallappa, 
and Pfaakirtlppa; and among women Bdlavva, llandnvva, Bhagavva, 
Lakshmawa, Parvatevva, and Shatikaravva. Men add appa or 
father and women acre or mc»ther to their names. I'hoy 
have no surnames except such place and calling names as 
Yik^, Klerurkar, and Ramdurgkar* Marriages between persons 
bearing the same surname are allowed. They are divided into 
iCul^Mrdavms or observers of family rites and ShivaebArdavrus 
of followers of Shiv. The Shiv&chtirdavrus liavc been described 
among Hindus affiliatc^d to Lingtlyatisin under tho name 
Shivitehdris. The Kulachardavriis are the Brahmitnic half of the 
caste. They wear the sacred thread, grow the top-knot, and noiUicr 
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eat nor marry with the tSfaiv^h^rdavrus. Some of them have taken 
to wearinf^ the f though tliey do not share the topknoti and though 

they marry with those of the class who do not wear tto ling. All 
Hatkto belong tooneof eight bedaga or family-stocks ; Arshaiidavm« 
Devenavru Oadgiyavru^ UonDabd^'udarro^ Hounun^arm, Kalaa* 
daYrp, Sakkariyavru^aud Shivdsandavru. Members of the same family 
stock c:aii not i n ter in airy. In appearance they differ little from other local 
middle-class Hindus being of middle height and sallow. Like other 
))eoplo of the district they speak Ksinarese though a few understand 
M^r^lhi and Hindustani. They live in ordinary one^storeyed houses 
with stone and mud walls and flat roofs worth £5 to £50 (Rs. 50 - 
500). I'ho houses are fairly clean and the furniture and house 
goods are worth £2 to £10 (Rs.20-100). They have no honse 
servants and few own cattle. They are moderate eaters and poor 
cooks, the staple diet being millet bread, split pulse, vegetables, 
niillet grit cooked like rice, and occasionally rice, Viiraupolis or 
stuffed cakotf forin one of their common holiday dishes. They neither 
use flesh nor rujuor, but most smoke tobacco and a few indulge in 
hemp and opium. Though some men do it they are not bound to 
bathe before the first meal, and women batbo only on Mondays 
U’uesdays and Thursdays. Those who bathe daily worship the house 
gods after bathing. A family of live spends about £1 lOff. (Rs. 15) 
a month on food and dress. 'J’hey dress like True Lingslyats, the 
men in a wjiistclolh, shoiildcrcloth, jacket, coat, and headscarf. The 
women wear the robe like Lingayat women without passing the 
skirt back between the feet, and unlike them they mark their brows 
with vermilion. Both men and women have ornaments which 
do not differ fix)m tho.so worn by Lingayats. Weaving -is 
their hereditary and leading calling, though a few of them 
trade and a few own land, wdiich they either rent or get tilled 
by their servants. Nunc of tlicm are day or field labourers. They 
weave cotton and silk. Besides the day's earnings, which, according 
to tlio weaver's skill, vary from (id, to is, (4-8 a«.), they 
make 1J</. to '6(L (l-2«.s.) on every article woven. Those who 
liavo no capibil woj'k us weavers in the ostablishments of the 
ricii. Jiotli women and children help the men. Though they 
suffer from the couj])etitiou of English and Bombay goods, they are 
well-to-do and form the most important class in llkal, Guledgudd and 
Bitgalkot. Men women juid children work from morning till evening 
i\>sting at noon like other workmen. They stop work and rest on 
all full and new moon days and on other leading Hindu holidays. 
They i*ank below Kointis and above Kurubars who eat from their 
liands. They oat no food but what is prepared by their own caste. 
Though they have an hereditary feud with the True liingiyata, half 
of them have gone over to Lingriyatism and the other half have 
begun to feel its influence. It is not uncommon toeoe a Isnp-weamg 
son of a sacred-thread- wearing father. As has been mentioned above 
the Shiv&chardavrus are married by Jangains and do not differ 
from Time Lingayats in their religious beliefs or practices. Thot^ 
the Kuljllchardavrus are the Brahmauical half of the Batk^s, tiiey 
ai’e not married by Brahmans but by gurm or religicw teachers 
of their own caste. The office is hereditary and there is generally 
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on© in each peih or division of the larger towns. Those teachers are 
called Dovdngayyas, and their chief who is called Musangayya lives 
at Hutnpi thirty-six miles north-west of Bellari. Ho is a married 
man and his * office is licreditary. He is believed to bo a dirt)ct 
desceudjittt of the groat DevAiig, tho suppt^sed ancestor of^all Hatkdrs. 
Their house gods are Virbhadra and Mallayya, and they are specially 
devoted to ^nashankarh whose chief seat is tho fninoiis toiuplo 
of that name about three miles souihroasi of Biidami. Some yearly 
visit the shrines of Banashaukiiriiu Iladami aiidof V illioha at Pandliar- 
mTin Sholdpar. Their only fast days are Shlvrdiru or iShiv^s Nighittu 
J annary-Fobruary and lunar olevoiiths or ekddatih Tlioy occasionally 
worship village gods, and believe in soothsaying. They profess to 
have no faith in witchcraft, but some <if them are helioved to 
have great power over spirits. Unlike Sails, after tho worship of 
Saivai on the fifth day after child-birth, they do not cover tho lamp, 
and they name the cliild on t he thirteenth. They cut the hair both 
of male and female children on any lucky day during tho first year. 
Tlie heads of boys are .shaved, cxcejd their topknots, in the third 
fifth or seventh year. The boys of the non /i ////-wearing Kulilfdiilv- 
duvrus are girt with the sacred thread as partof tho marriage ceremony. 
The Shiviichfirdavrus are niarried by Jaiigains with tho same rites 
as iangayats. 'Jho Halkdr^s rnarriiigo jjrcliminaries do nut dilTor 
from those of the Salis. Tlic marriage ci^rornonies J.‘ust four days, 
two days before and one day after the inarriago. On tlie first day 
the bride is taken to the bl‘klogro<»ln^sand lioth are rubbed with 
turmeric paste. No.xt tiny come.s the dockdrifa or god-hiiu»ouriug. 
In the evening seven large and small eartlicp vessels arc brought 
from a potter’s, marked with wliito ami rod .sirip/'s, and laid before 
the house gods. On tlui third day the bride and bridegroom and 
their mothers arc bathe<l in a sejuuro with corner drinking pots, 
round whose necks a thread is five times passed. 'J"he threatl in cut 
and tied to tho wrists of th<! bride and bridegroom, Botli an? led 
on horseback to worship tho village god and the bride’s father ask.s 
people to attend the marriage. When the guests come the bride 
and bridegroom are made to sit on two low stools st^t (.)i)|)osito each 
other and a curtain is held between tlimn. ’I’lio lievdngayya 
or officiating priest and tlie guests sho'yer gniins of rice on their 
heads and the pair arc husband and wife. After tho marn’tigc is 
over a burnt-offering is made, and the bridegr/jom’s fatlier feasts 
frionds and kinspeoplc. On tho f(»urth day in the adda or elotli 
ceremony tho nowly maniod couple and their parents are ])resente<l 
with clothes. Child marruigo is a rule among all llatk/lrs, and 
widow marriage is allowed and practised. J’olygamy is allowed 
and practised to a small extent and polyandry is unknown. When 
a girl ooiuee of ago she la held unclean for five days. On the sixth 
slio is bathed, and, on a lucky day within tho first fortnight, she is 
aent to her husband, Tlie iShivoch^rdavrus and the h'n</-woaring 
ICuldchdrdavrus bury their dead, tho others burn. Among ling- 
wearing Kulacbardavras the four bearers are impure for three 
days, and the sacred thread wearers are imf>nrc for eleven day^ 
Ou the eleventh day the religious toarrher is asked to dine with tho 
mourners. The only peculiarity in the KuldchArdavru's funeral 
is that the licir carries *liro instead of water round the pyre. They 
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hold the usual yearly miucl feast. Social disputes are settiied by the 
religious te«ichcrs^ whoso decisions are obeyed under pain of loss of 
caste. "JUiey arc intolligeot and send their children to schooL 

Helavs (K.), also called Fa"ngals(M.) or Cripples, are returned as 
numbering 019 and as found in small numbers all over the distiiet. 
They say that the founder of their tribo was a cripple whom Basav 
took under his protection and told his followers to give him ^ma when 
ho comes to beg riding on a bullock. The names in common use 
among men are Amanna, Avanna, Balappa, BaBdppa,and P4va;aiid 
among women Blidgavva, Gangavva, Gauravva, Iravva, andYallavva. 
They have no surnames but add their caste name to their 
personal name. I^hey have seven leading bedaga or family stocks, 
Andhamnavru, Bhandeiiavru, Imdenavru, Parsabitonavru, Sadri- 
navru, Pankmvru, and Vanrtiamivru. Members of the same family 
stock cannot intoruiary. Their homo speech is Kanarcse, but they 
often spojik Marathi. They live inordinary ono-storeyed houses 
with stone find mud walls and flat or thatched roofs. Their house 
goods include a few quilts and cooking and storing vessels chiefly 
off3artli. Most of them own cows, bullocks, and she-bnffalocs. 
1*heir every-d.n.y food is millet bread and a garlic relish, and their 
special dishes are y>o/?Vf or sugar and boiled gram pulse, rolly*polios, 
kadbns or sugar-diunplings, ahevaija or vermicelli, and husked 
millet or .spikoil millet boiled with molasses. They oat goats, 
hares, fowls, and fish, drink liquor, smoko tobacco, and use other 
narcoticjs. 'I’ho men shave tljo whole head and tho chin, and dross 
ilia short waistclufh, a sliouldcrcloth, a jacket, and a headscarf. 
When tlioy go begging they sit on a buliock and wrap tho body 
from the neck down in a quilt or white sheet to prevent people 
seeing their feet which are tied to their thighs. They alone havo 
the privilege of piiSsing through the village gate without alighting 
from their biilloc.k. The women wear their hair in a baok'^knot 
and dress in tho full Maratha robe without passing the skirt back 
between tho feet and a bodice with a back and short sleeves. 
They arc orderly and thrifty but dirty. I'hey are hereditary 
beggar.s. Some of them are hiusbandinon, and most of them, when 
siqiplios fall short, work as field labourers. Their women mind 
the house and work in tlic fields but do not beg. The daily life 
of those who are liiisbandincn does not differ from tha^ of other 
husbandmen. The beggars go begging on bullocks in the morning 
and return home at ton. If they have gathered alms enough, they 
spend tho rest of tho day in idleness. A family of five spend 6^. to 
lOir. (Ks. 3-5) a month on food and dress. Their houses cost £l lOs; 
to £5 (Rs. 15-50) to build. A birth costs 8 n. to £1 10a. (Bs. 4-15}, 
a boy’s marriage £3 to £5 (Rs. 30-50), a girl’s marriage £2 10s. to 
£5 (Rs. 25-50), and a death 12s. to £1 (Rs. 6-10). Th^ say thaA 
they used to eschew* flesh and liquor and wear the Kng^ and that their 
practises and ceremonies did not differ from those of True Liug&ysts; 
Their family deities are Revaneshvar and Yallamma, and 
make images and worship their dead ancestors to pretetit 
bringing sickness into the family. They respeot BrdhsaiiilS thbttgh 
they do not call thorn to conduct their cermnonies^ They have 
neither priests nor a gum or religious teacher. : They do not bi^ 
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on Hindu lidlidajfiL On Shramn or Jiilr-An^st Monda;^s, 
they take only one meal in the evening, and keep SMvinttra in 
Jatiaary- February as a total fast. ITiey bolievo in sootlisf^ying and 
witchoriift. After delivery, the midwife, who is a Helav by caste, 
cuts the child’s navel cord, bathes the child and mother, and fnmi- 
gstes the mother with tho smoke of garlic rinds. Tho mother is 
given dry cocoa-koruel, molasses, garlic, luid clarified butter to cat. 
In a comer of the lying-in room a pit is dug, where the mother is 
bathed for four days. In the morning of the fifth day the uiidvvifo 
lays sandal paste and rico clo.so to the pit and fills it with eavtii. 
In the evening she worships the goddi'ss Satv^ii, offers her food, 
waves a lamp, and takes the f(K)d and the lamp to her house. 'J'ho 
lamp is kept out of tho child’s father’s sight, tor it is believed that 
if the father sees tho lamp either tho child or the mother 
will sicken. Child marriage and widow marriage are allowed aiul 
practised ; polygamy is allowed and jiractised to some exttmt, and 
polyaudiy is unknown. In a marriage cngagoincnt thef boy’s father 
marks tne girl’s brow with vermilion and is feasted by tho girl’s 
father* In a betrothal tho boy’s father gives the girl a robe and n 
bodicocloth, and her father 10 a\ (Rs. 5) who feasts liim. Tho boy’s 
father fixes the niarriage day and sends word to the girl’s father, who 
sends a man and bullock for the boy to ride to his village. On (xnning 
to tho girl’s village tlio boy’s father gives £2 to £3 (Hs. 20-30) to tho 
girl’s kinspeople, and 12s. (Rs. G), a bodicocloth worth J.*?. (S^r^), and 
seven more bodicocloths of loss value to the mother. On tho 
turmeric-rubbing day tlie boy and girl are seated on a hahuJv or altar 
in tho girl's marriage porch, ’flio girl’s materiml uncle draws fivo 
streaks of ashes with his fivo fingers, first on tho btjy’s brow 
and then on the girl’s, and tho married women mb the pair with 
turmeric pasta On tho marriage day tho bride ami bridegoom aro 
seated on two low stools facing each other and a curtain with a 
ceutrsd turmeric cross is held between tliom. An old man comes 
and drops grains of coloured rico on their heads and tho eldest 
married woman of tho boy’s family fa-stens the lucky thread or 
mangaUtdra round tho bride’s neck. In tho evening, on tlioir way 
to tho bridegroom’s, they worship the village Mdruti. 'J'ho god^ 
priest takes a coooanut from them, br('>kH it before tho god, fills 
one-half of bho nut with ashes from Maruti s censor and lays it in tho 
bride’s lap. When a girl comes of age sho is unclean for £(jur days. 
On the fiUh she is bathed and fed in company with lier husband 
on a sweet dish. They bury the dead. On tho third day the heir 
carries rico cooked in a small oarthon vessel, milk, and molasses, and 
lays them on tho grave for ci'ows to eat. On the fifth tho houso 
floor and walls are plastered with cowdung, tho clothes of tho 
deceased aro washed, a ^goat is offered to the clothes, and in tho 
evening a caste feast is given. They have no headman, and settle 
. SDcU dbputes at a meeting of the castcmcn. They do not send 
l^r ohimren to school, nor take to new pursuits. They are badly 
off Skd show no signs d improving. 

Kabbers aro returned as numbering 2178 and as found throngV 
out the district, except in Bdgevadi and Bij&pnr. The names in 
common use among men are Bosippa, Bhik&ppa, MalUppa, R&y&ppa, 
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and Sadnlppa, and among women Laksbniavva, Mallavva^ Sangawa^ 
Sedavvn, Shidhavva, and Sonia vva. The men generally add ajppa or 
fatbor and tbo women orra or mother to their namos. sur- 

names ar6 Blmndiirdavru, Ballannanavra, Benneyami/ Haggada* 
yarn, Ilahnanoyavni, Naflgaddoyavni, and Tupadayarn. Except 
Wood relations families bearing the same samame interman^. 
Their family gods aro Bhariiiuppa and Okliparm^nand, and their 
family goddesses aro Dyiltnavva, Durgavra, Gangavva, and Hal- 
gavva, who have sli lines in most villages. Their home-K4nai!eso 
dops not differ from that of Kabligers or fishers. They aro divided 
into JWrekaris and Kabbers who eat together and intermarry. 
^’llcy live in onc-storeyed houses with mud walls and cither tiled or 
thatched roofs. I’hey are poor cooks and are fond of hot and sour 
dishes. Their ordinary food is Indian millet broad and spilt pulso 
curry, and their special holiday dishes are wheat cakes stuffed with 
boiled split pulso anti molasses or pimi7ipolh, boiled rice called anna, 
sweet wheatr/'niel or hhir, pane^ikes or thsh^ and vermicelli or ahevaya. 
They use all flesh except beef and pork and drink country liquor 
especially on Katurd.ays. The men shave the head inclnding the 
top-knot, and the women wear the hair either in a bmid or in a knot, 
but do not uso flowers. They aro rather careless and dirty in their 
dii)ss. Men dress in a waislcloth, a jacket, a beadscaid*, and sandals ; 
and women in tlie short-sleeved and backed bodice and the hiyde or 
robe w’ithrnit passing the skirt back between the foot. They wear 
local hand-made cloth. The w'oll-to-do have a store of good clothes 
for holiday uso and the poor wear their ordinary clothes waslied 
clean. Both men and women wear gold and silver ornaments^ 
glass bangles and the lucky necklace being the signs of a 
married woman, 'riioy are orderly and hardworking but not clean. 
Their boroditary calling is husbandry and they also ply boats in 
rivers. Some take land from over-holders on lease, and some till 
their own land. Women as well as children help the men iu their 
work. They raise loans on personal security, at twelve to twenty- 
four per cent. I^hey rank wdth Kabligers or fishers and c?at 
food cookcnl by Kuril bars, Komtis, Mardthds, Siilis, Lingdyats, 
Brdhmans, Jains, and Rangaris. They hold themselves superior to 
Jiugars, Barbers, Dhobis, aud other servant classes. Men and children 
work iu the fields from morning to evening and women besides 
minding the house help the men. Grown children take care of 
the cattle and help their parents. Their busy season lasts from 
June to September and from December to April. They rest from 
work on every Monday and on the Jeatha or May- June lull-moon. 
A family of five spends £1 to £1 4^. (Rs. 10-12) a month on food and 
on dress. A house costs £6 to £10 (Bs. 60 -100) to build and6d to. 
Is. (Ro.i-i) a month to rent, and the house goods ore worth £2. 
to £5 (Rs. 20-50). A birth costs 6s. to 10s. (Rs. 3-5), a marriaM 
£4 to £10 (Rs. 40-100), a girl’s coming of ago 10s. to £I 
aud a death 4s. to 12s. (R^2-6). They are reli^ioiis> Ctefr ' 

TOds and M&ruti being the cfaiof objects of tiieir worship. , 
family priests aro Br^mans whom they treat with rea^l 
and employ to conduct their marriages. They VoiKirate 
Lingdyat priests who offidate at their deaths. . Tbxif go on pUgrim* 
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agie to ilie sbritie of Ttmamma attd keep aU Hindu Holidays 
. (BBpeoiidly(?ttdtpddm or New Year’s Day in March* April, the May* 
J^e fau*moos, Nd-gpanchmi in ^uly-Aagost, and Domra and 
UkvAK in September -October. They never fast and they have 

no apiritnal t^her. Most worship, that is bathe and mb with 
Bundlkl paste their bonse gods every Monday, some on Tuesday^ and 
some on Friday. They also lay before the ^da flowers and franldn- 
cease, ring bells, and offer cooked food. The worship is repeated on 
Saturday when they lay before the gods cocoanuts, camphor, sugar, 
molasses, plantains, dry dates, and incense . They bel iove in sooihsayisig, 
^rits, and ghosts, but some profess to have no faith in witchcraft, 
lliey think that evil spirits and ghosts have the power of molesting 
men and beasts, and consult mediums who exorcise the spirits, or 
rive trinkets which they wear in metal boxes on their arms. If 
file patient shows no signs of recovery they mb his brow, or any 
part of his body which pains, with ashes from the censer of 
some guardian god, which is said to scare the ghostji Soinotimos 
the possessing spirit asks for certain things which they give to 
satisfy it. They divide ghosts into family ghosts and outside ghosts. 
Family ghosts are humoured by giving them what they want ; out* 
side ghosts are^scared by charms. The family ghost does not 
give so much pain as the stranger ghost. I'ho soothsayers 
are of almost all classes and are paid for their services. They 
believe in magic and in the black art. They do not regularly observe 
any of the sixteen sacraments. After child-birth women aro fed 
with vermicelli and other choice dishes. On the fifth day they 
cook a dish of Indian millet, scraped cocoa-kernel, and molasses, 
worship Shatikavva or Mother Sixth, and oflPer her the dish. On 
the thirteenth the child is cradled and named. 'J'bey do not 
think that birth causes impurity. Poor women lie-in for five, 
middle-class w'omen for fifteen, and well-to-do women for twenty 
days. Children are shaved when they are six months to one year 
old. The temple priest goes ihrongh the fonn of hair-cutting with 
a pair of leaf scissors, and the barber, who is a Kurubar by caste, 
shaves the bead with a razor. The offer of marriage comes from the 
boy^s side. The boy’s parents with friends and relations go with* 
sugar, cocoanuts, and betel leaves to the girl's, and lay the 
articieB before ber House gods. They ask some people to attend, 
put a little sugar in tbe mouth, and hand betel to the 

ri^ests. A feast of rice and curry and vermicelli is served and the 
begr’s party and the ^ests withdraw. Some time after the bride- 

C m^sp^ple goto tnebride's with a lugde or robe worth 8s. (Rs. 4), 
pieces of Imdicecloth each worth Is. (8 as.), five halves of dried 
cocoa-kernel, five pieces of turmeric, five pieces of rough sugar, four 
pounds of arecanuts, 200 betel leaves, aud gold and silver 
cnmmeutB, and dross the bride in the robe, make her sit before the 

E d, and lay in her lap rice, coooa-kemels, aracanuts, and betel 
ves- are feasted with sweet rice gruel and next day with 

braid and slveetmeats and retom home. On their return, at some 
tuoky Hcmr, they cowdung the floor of the house and ornament it 
with quarts pbwder traceries. On an appointed day the bride’s 
people come with tbe bride to the brideg^m’s and both tbe bride 
aa77-35 
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and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric paste. Next di^i in 
the devkarya or god-bumouriugi they trorsmp two posts called 
in K^narese hil tjhamha or milk post and handair ghumhhn or 
marriage booth poet, and use them in building the marriji^. l^tlu 
The building of the booth is followed by a caste dinner. In ^ 
evening they go to thepotteris house with ten pounds (5 
ten quarter-anna pieces, and food enough for a holmj meal. Tli^ 
bring from the ])ottcris four spiall pots or mogd^, two mid^le'-sism 
pots or gadrjd/f, a largo pot or ghdgar, and two pot-ooTers^ and lay 
tbam boforo the house gods. On the third day the bride and bride* 
groom and their mothers sit together, battle themselves with water 
from the four small pots, and dress in new clothes. A country blanket 
is spread, the pair arc seated on the blanket, and rice is dropped pn 
their heads. They are brought out, rice is strewn on the altar, 
a blanket is spread on the rico, the pair are seated on the blanket, 
and rub each other with turmeric paste. They stand in the centre of 
the booth onflow wooden stools separated by a cloth curtain. A tray 
jrith millet and copper coins is handed to the priest. The guests take 
thro'w^ grains from the priest, the priest recites verses, and the guests 

tumcrirthrealOTAcSf. ‘7"" f"?, 

The priest rubs the lucky itH f ^led to the wrists of the pair, 
and L it round tho bridl'a ..ecL bndegrwm’s hand 

rolw-^ivinp the girl is made over to the brf^I^m’s mothy. ^ 
bndo is alterwards taken to her parent’s house, a^v.^ o„ . Inckv dav 
returns to her husband. When the girl conies of w. JSS 
18 performed mth tho same details as tho MudlMr lapdilling ' 

orter customs and ceremonies are like those of Ling&yats, «ia 
officiating pnests being maihpatis or LingAyat beadles. The only 
marked difioronco between their and the Lingdyat practice is thirt 
after the burial the funeral party come home, and bathe in cold 
water holding dnrva gnws and patri or hel leaves in their hands 
which they wash in a metal pot full of water placed on the cow- 
dunged spot where the dead breathed his last. On the third 
day the mourners take nipi gruel or amlli and millet bread to 
the grave, lay them on the grave, and bum incense close by. 

I hey retire to some distance to allow the crows to feed on the 
offerings. 1 f tho crows refuse to take the cakes it is held a^ omen 
and the food is given to a cow. They slaughter a sheep and toed 
their caste people on tho ninth. They perform no other toneral or 
after-death ceremony except, in the case of parents, presenHnir 
clothes to a person of tho ago and sex of the deceased on ^maewt 
that is tho day before Damra and in the JHvdli holidays. Girls are 
married before they come of age. Widow marriage and polygamy are 
allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. Thw sm bound 
together by a strong caste feeling. Soda] disputes are settled bv 
the castemen under an hereditary headman offied feittieuini. The 
headman has power to nut out of caste and to give leave to eoae 
back. Tlmy send their boys to school and often keep them 
thCT are stxteenyears old. They take to no toedi 

"''yashemen, are returned as aumhertog Waad as 
found all over the dwlnct. The iMms in ooma^uae amoag men 
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nre Aaiina^ DaraUppa, Davraj^, Hoseiu, Eil4pm> Mad&r, aad 
Tolia; and among women Anandi, Kdlawa, Edsmbdi, Khubarvi^ 
and Sayawa. Their common surnames are BAIgavi, 
Baradldiiiij' Balagdinni^ Hali, Malkanna^ Murori, add Varu, 
PopsOns bemring the same samamo are not allowed to intermarry. 
Aa,ii class thw are dark^ of middle stature, with round faces,^aud 
tidek noses. They are strong and muscular, and are more like 
Kurubars or shepherds than any ot^or caste. Their home tongue 
is KAnarese, but they also know Marithi and HindustAni. They 
are moderate eaters, their daily food being millet, split pulse, a%d 
vegetables. They are fond of sour and sharp dishes. Their holiday 
dishes are pobs or sugar rolly-polies, kmihm or sugar-dumplings, 
shevaya or vermicelli, and boiled rice. Besides grain pulse and 
vegetables, they eat fish, fowls, sheep, goats, deer, and hare. 
Every Dasofra in September- October they offer a goat to Tulja- 
BhavAni, and, after offering its life to the goddess, eat its fiosb. 
They bathe daily, but worship the house gods onljb on holidays. 
They drink spirits and palm boor, smoko tobacco, and quiet infants 
by opium. The men dress in a headscarf, shouldorcloth, waist- 
cloth, and^jackot ; and the women in the ordinary full robe and the 
backed and short-sleeved bodice. They are almost always dressed 
in clothes which have been sent to them to be washed. Both 
men and women have a few silver ornaments. ^JUiey have no 
separate clothes for holiday wear, but pi(ik out some good ones 
which have been sent them to wash. As a chiss they aro orderly, 
hardworking, honest, and thrifty, ))ut rather dirty. Washing is 
their hereditary calling, but some of them are liusbaudmcm. 'J’hoy 
boil, wash, starch, and iron chjthes. To starch rich clotb(5s they use 
rice-gruol strained through a clotli and mixed with talc powder 
which gives the clothes a gloss. In washing cheap clothes millet 
gruel is used instead of rico-gruel. Ih^ys of ton or twelve begin to 
earn 4#. (Rs. 2) a month, and men earn S.-?. to £l 10 <j. (Hs. 4-15), 
They wash clothes at 2.9. to 3js\ (Hh. 1-14) tho hundred pieces and 
charge extra for fine clothes. They also got dressed food from rich 
persons for washing their clothes when th(*y are (terenionially impiiro. 
The washerman is one of the twelve village offi( t?-bearors or hahdedarp 
and is ,paid in grain by the villagers. ^ At a well-to-do village 
marriage the two white sheets on which tho boihid gram pulse is 
laid are given to the washerman. Ho washes tljo robes worn by 
BrAhman women during their monthly sickness and is given cooked 
food. Among BrAhmans and other high class Hindus tho robe worn 
by a girl when she comes of ago is given to tho washerman's wife. 
Their women and children help in gathering clothes, drying them, 
and givLug them back to their owners. They always find well paid 
work and ai-^ fairly well-to-do ; but on account of marriage and other 
special expenses most of them aro in debt. They mnk above Kabligers 
or fishers and below Kunbis or husbandmen from whom they oat. 
They work from morning till evening with a midday rest. They 
take five yearly holidays, one of them Mu^almAn at the Moha/rram 
time, and four Hindu, Holi in February- March, the Hindu Neiy 
iTear^s Day in March* April, and Da$ara and Divdli in September*' 
October. A fonuly of five spend 12s. to £1 (Bs. 6-10} a month on 
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food and dress. A house costs £5 to £20 (Ba.$0*200) to bikSd. A 
bo/s marriago costs £3 to £1 2 (Bs. 30-120)^ a girPs marriage £2 lOs* 
to £8 (Rs.25-80), and a death 10a to £3 (lU.S^dO). In reli^ 
they are faalf-Brdhmauic and half*Lingdyat, honouring both Jangatna 
and Brahmans. They often worship Musalm&n saints and mia^e 
thei^i vows. * They are married by Brdhmans and buried by 
Their ^uru or hereditary religious teacher is a married Ling^^ 
called Mdidivalayya that is thej^eacherof theMOidivals^ theEdnareso 
for washermen, who is held in high honour. Yallammaof PmwgBbd 
in Belgaum is their patron deity and they often make pilgrimages 
to her shrine. They keep most Hindu holidays and mst on the 
lunar elevenths of Aahddh or June ^ July and Kdrtih or October* 
November and on Bhivrdtra in January-Februaiy. Th^ have strong 
faith in soothsaying, astrology and witchcraft, A lying-in woman is 
held unclean for four days. On the fifth she and her child are bathed, 
her clothes are washed, and the whole house is plastered withcowdung. 
In the evening the goddess Satvai is worshipped and kinspeoplo are 
fed on mutton and sugar roily-polios. The child is cradled and named 
on tlio tliirteenth. They have no marriage engagement, but have a 
betrothal in which the girl sits on a blanket and the boy’s father 
marks her brow with vermilion, gives her a robe, a bodicecloth, and 
two oar ornaments, and lays in her lap five bits of cocoa-kernel and 
five dry dates. Giz’le are married between ten and twelve, and boys 
bcl ween sixteen and twenty. Widow marriage and polygamy are 
allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. After the boy's 
father has fixed the marriage-day the girPs father sends for the boy, 
his father, and kinspeople. The boy with his party is lodged in a 
house made ready by the girPs father. Next day the boy is rubbed 
with turmeric paste and bathed in a surgi or square with a drinking 
pot at each corner and a thread round the necks of the pots. While 
the boy is bathing, four men stand round him each with his right 
second finger up aud a thread is passed round the four fingers. 
After bathing, the boy stoops under the thread and stands near the 
sq[oare or surgi, where a married woman waves a lamp and grains of 
rice round him, and throws away the grains to prevent spirits from 
attacking him. The girl is bathed in the same way at W house. 
On the marriage day the boy is dressed in new clothes and taken to 
the girl’s, where the girl is dressed in a robe and a yeHovr bodice. 
At the girl’s the boy and girl sit side by side on two low stools, 
the girl on the boy’s right ; and a curtain with a central tfurmerio 
cross is held between them. The Brahman priest drops grains of 
red rice on the couple, ties the lucky thread or Tnangedsutra round 
the bride’s neck, aud Icankms or thread bracelets with bits ot. 
turmeric roots on the bridegroom’s right wrist and the bride’s left 
wrist. In the evening the bride and bridegroom go to bis lodgii^!, 
worshipping the village M&ruti on their way* When a giri comm 
of age she is held undean for five days, and on tbe first lucli^ daV 
is sent to her husband. Like tbe Ling&yats they btuy flieir deu. 
The mourners and other members of Ibe funeral party on 
ret^ from the grave, bring blades of durm grass, tod wt^ 
m the pot full of water which is set on the spot whtos me md 
breathed his last. On the third dressed food is to the jfmve 
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and on |ba toatlt a caste feast is given, are boned togetlver 

bya.sb^Qg caste feeling, and tbeir social mspntes are setued at 
casta meetings nnder tbe guru or teaober. Thej neither send their 
dnldren to swool nor iabe to new porsoits. On the whole Uiey are 
a w^<to<-(fe class. 

- 1 cr Weavers, are returned as numbering 1174 and as found 

usUdgwot, Guledgudd, and llkaL All Sdlis claim descent from 
Bevtfag Bisiii who married seven wives, each of whom became the 
meAer of a separate class of weavdts. The seven classes may be 
divided into four groups. The first group is known under the 
l^eral name of Sdlis and includos tho throe classes of Padmsdlts, 
Snks&lis, and Sakknls&Us ; the second is called Hatkdrs and includes 
only one subdivision of Sdlis the Devsilis ; tho third includes the 
Paosdlis and Lingdyat Samasdlis of whom the Padsdlis are the 
most important inBijapnr ; the fourthgroup contains the Shnddhasdlis 
who are rarely found in tho district. All the Salis formerly ato 
together and intermarried. Since some have bocot||^o Liugdyats 
and others lean to Lingdyatism none bat the Padmsdlis and Si^sdlis 
eat together, and none intermarry. The Sdlis or weavers, as tho 
Padmsdlis .Snks^ia and Sakknlsdlis are generally called, are next to 
the Hatk^ the richest and most numerous weavers in Bdgalkot, 
Bkal, and Gnledgudd. They are said to have come from the north. 
Of these three classes the Padmsdlis are tho most numerous, and 
call themselves Sdlis. The names in common use among men 
are Basdppa, Hanumanta, Malhari, Nardyan, and Yishvandth; 
and among women Bhdgubdi, Gaogdbdi, Krishndbai, Lakslimibdi, 
and Sitdbdi. Their commonost surnames aro Cbilldlo, Chnndri, 
Bhotre, Gddmode, Jinde, Kdmblo, Kondapuri, Korde, Sdkhre, 
Sapdro, Snraaltdne, Tdmbo, and Ekbote. In appearance they 
differ little from Rangdris or Mardthds. They arc said to 
speak a dialect of Mardthi at homo and use Kdnarese abroad. 
Q^eir home tongue contains many peculiar terms. They live 
in dark one-storeyed houses with mud and stone walls and flat 
roofs. Except the rich who have brass and copper cooking vessels, 
most of thenn cook in earthen vessels. Some of them employ servants 
and those who have land own domestic animals. Their staple food 
is millet bread, a sauce of split pulse, and some vegetable. A day^s 
food costs (li at-) a head. Their hefiday dishes aro poVa or 
sugar roUy-polies, boiled rice, and sweetmeat balls. They bathe 
dwy and pat on a fresh washed waistcloth and worship the 
bense gods before eating tbeir morning meal. Those who do not 
wear the Urtg eat fledi. The animals they cat are the goat, bare, 
fowl, and fish, and th^ drink palm beer and palm wirits. Besides 
liquor they use hemp flowers in different forms. They say that a 
cmtttiy and a half ago they worshipped the Ehdligrdm and did not 
ISMS amual food. They have given up the Maritha turban and have 
adcqpted the Kdnarese headscarf, and tne rest of the dress both of men 
imd . of women is the same as that worn by the local True LingHyats. 
They are also fond of ornaments. They are hardworking, but rather 
dirty and thriftfess. Tbeir hereditapr calling is weaving oottem 
oiotL Thqr sometboes combine weaving with hfl&bandry, and a fe# 
of ihexo nre mooeylendeis. Boys begin work as apprentices with a 
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qualified weaver withont wages. After leasmog to weave, a boy 
serves under some well-to-do man for 10«. (Rs. 5) amouthjaud 
when ho has gathered funds enough to set up business ho b^pns to 
work for •himself. They weave cotton waistcloths* shoulderc,loths, 
and robos. They buy the cotton or silk froni merchants in 
kot, Sholdpur, and ShdhApur in Belgaum, weave it into fabrics^, and; 
retail them to their customers. Their women help by premiitig 
the raw material for tho loom. They clean the yam by folding it 
over a cross frame or baili, bruilhing it, and starching it. They never 
sell the clothes. Monday is held a lucky day for beginniug to leam 
wSaving. Weavers get Od. {4 as.) as their profit on a pair of short 
waistclotha worth 2s. fid. (Rs. 1^). They take five or six days to 
weave a pair of waistcloths ten yards long and are paid 2^. (Ba 1). 
To weave a first class pair of waistcloths requires twelve days and 
the payment is 8s. (Rs. 4). These articles are made to order or for 
sale. Pew of them till with their own hands ; those who do are helped 
by their women especially in cotton ginning. They suffer from the 
competition of foreign goods which arc both showier and cheaper. 
As they arc careless in money matters and arc given to di*ink many 
of them are in debt. They oat with Dhangars, Mar^thds, 
Patvogiirs, Rang/iris, and Sliimpis, and hold them their equals. 
Their daily life does not differ from that of other weavers. Though 
all of thorn seem to bo Brahmaniciil Hindus, being married by Br^- 
mans, marking the brow with sandal pasto, growing tho topknot, keep* 
ing tho sweet basil in front of their houses, and having no connection 
with Jungams, some Padmsulis wear tho ling and some wear 
sacred thread. Tho Snksalis and Sakkulsiilis wear neither the 
thread nor the ling. Tho chief divinity of the Knj-wearing S4lis 
seems to be Mallikjirjun. All three divisions have as houselusld 
gods Yallu.vA’'a of Parasgad in Belgaum and Vyankatraman of Tirnpati 
in North Arkot. Some of them have Tiilja-Bhav^ni and Khandoba 
in their houses. Some who do not wear tho ling sacrifice a goat to 
Yallavva or Tul ja-Bhavani on Dasam in Septembcr-October and least 
friends and kiuspouple on its flesh. They sometimes visit the shrines 
of those deities, and keep almost all Hindu fasts and feasts* The 
chief spiritual teacher of the /iajr-woaring Salis lives in Kanchi or 
Con je voram. He is called Markandeya Rishi and little is known about 
him as ho never comes to Bijilpur. Tho religious teacher of other 
Sdlis is called Bodhiobdva. He is a married man and is succeeded 
by his eldest surviving son. Ho lives at Dhdmangaon in Sholdpur 
and visits his disciples periodically, making new disciples and getmsur- 
iug money from old ones. They occasionally worship village gods 
and local deities. If a child suffers from small-pox, its parents 
worship the village goddess and make a vow which they fulfil after 
its recovery. Theylmve strong faith in soothsaying and witchemit, 
and are much afraid of ghosts. They never visit haunted plaoeSi 
nor do they over ^o to lonely spots at noon, twilight, midnight, or 
in tho early morning, as Uiese are the hours when ghosts are most 
abroad. After a birth the midwife cuts the navol-coi^ and bath^ the 
child and mother. After she is bathed, the mother is laid w or 

cot, and is fed vrithlUolasaes, dry ooooa^kemol, and rice withdhirified 
butter. On the evening of lihe fifth day the worshipa the 
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goddm SeiiySi or Jivatii prdaents her Tifiib sweetmeats^ and wa^ 
a lamp romid her. This lamp is taken home by the midwife and is 
not shown to any one lest tae mother or child should sicken. On 
the twelfth day the child is laid in a cradle" and is named. If 
thd child is a boy^ except his topknot, his hair is cut for thb first 
time at the a^e of five or six. At a marriage engagement a cocoauut 
and three-quarters of a pound of sugar are laid before the drPs liouso 
gods and betel leaves are served to all present. In themMag! or 
betrothal the girl is given a robe worth 10s. to 12«. (Rs.5-6)f two 
pieces of bodicocloth each worth about 18d. to 2#. (Re. J -1), twenty 
to twenty-eight pounds of sngar^ and ornaments. The girl is seated 
on a blanket^ her hrow is marked with redpowdor, and she is told 
to put on the clothes and ornaments. 'When she has put oh the 
clothes and ornaments, the boy's relations fill her lap with dry cocoa- 
kernel and sugar, declare that the daughter of so and so has boon 
accepted by so and so as his daughter-in-law, and distribute sugar 
among all. The girl's mother is presented with a bodicecloth and 
the boy^s relations are asked to a feast of sugar rolly-polies. After 
the marriage day has been fixed the boy is teken to the girl's or the 
girl is brought to the boy's ,• and, on a lucky day, the bride and bride- 
groom are rubbed with turmeric and a cjiste feast is given. On the 
marriage day the bride and bridegroom aro bathed and the bride is 
given a vrhite robe and a bodice. The bridegroom is dressed in his 
holiday clothes, and is made to stand with the bride facing each other 
on low stools in an open spiicc in front of the house. The ilrdhman 
aalrologer tells the bridegroom to tic the luck-giving necklace or 
m/tangafmtra round the bride's nock, holds a cloth between thorn, 
chants the eight luck-giving ver-ses or nmngahiakiaks, and, along with 
the guests, throws coloured rice on their heads. Betel leaves are 
served. In the evening the boy is dressed in a silk-bordered waist- 
cloth and a chintz coat, and the bride is decked with many ornaments. 
If the parents are poor and do not own ornaments they ask the rich 
people of their caste to lend them ornaments. Two tinsel chaplets 
are tied to the brows of the bride and the bridegroom. They aro 
seated on a bullock or a horse, and go in procession with musicians 
to worship the village Mdruti. They break a cocoanut, wave a pie^o 
of burning camphor before the god, and bow to him. Padmsdlis 
who do not wear the ling burn the dead '/those who wear the ling 
bury. The Snks^is bury ; and the Sakkulsdlis either bury or burn. 
Those who burn differ from the Brahmans or Komtis in having no 
jivhkada or life-stone ; in not keeping a lamp burning on the spot 
where the dead breathed his last ; and in carrying fire round tho 
pyre instead of water. On the second day parched split pulse and 
parche<l rice are taken to the burning place ; and on tho third day 
the bones are thrown into water. They hold a yearly mind feast. 
!i%ey have no headman, and thoir social disputes are settled by a 
oonltcQ of Brfihmans and respectable castemen. 

8E3!Sigft^n(K.) or ChXxbhabs (M.), both meaning Leather- workers, 
are returned as numbering 8664 and as found all over the district. 
They are divided into Aro Samgfirs literally hedf leather-workafis, 
Insgad Samg&rs or lingf-wearing leather-workers, and Moohigirs of 
diomnak^rs, who neither eat together nor intermarry. Of theso 
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dirisions Lingad Ssmgiirs are rare ia tbia diatriob Are ftaagtoi. 
who are genersllj called Samgdrs, toe eproad pretto erao]^. all over 
the district in small numbers. Their home speech is Kinarese aad 
th^ seem' to be one of the early elements in the local {M^dbtuat. 
They ire fairer than the ordinary hnsbandmmi'perhaj^ htepano# 
th^ work so much in the house. The only oocapmoa of 
them* is making and patching shoes and sandals. They are dMUtflBd 
by Brahmans and buried by Jangams. They hold yearly aniuTtff* 
saries or mind feasts. Their chief deities are laUarva, Tolja-Blunfiiitj 
aiyl Mallayyo. Social disputes are settled by here^tary heads or 
ehmdharui of their own caste. In other particulars they difbr 
little from Mochigirs or shoemakers. 

Hochig&rs are found in Bdgalkot, ^dpur, Mnngoli, Sindgi, Ukli, 
and other towns and large villages. They claim descent mm one 
Haralayya Shoran, Basav’s first disciple, who presented his teacher 
with a pair of shoes made of his own sl^. They call themselves 
Adi-Munchg^rs or first disciples. The names in common use 
among men are Den, Honkeri, Farbhn, and Pars&ppa ; and among 
women Basavva, Qangavva, Malavva, and Lingavva. lliey have no 
Bumames. Their stock names aro Dabar^bddiyavm, Diggavi, 
Hasargundgiyavru, and Ittagi. Persons belonging to the same stock 
do not intermarry. They look like other Samg^rs. Their home 
tongue is K^narese and they live in poor houses with flat roofs and 
mud walls. Their daily food is millet bread, pulse, and vegetables. 
They eat fish and flesh except beef and pork, and drink conntvy 
liquor. Mon shave the whole head and the chin. Both men and 
women wear the ordinary local Hindu dress. They do not engagH 
in husbandry or any other pursnit except their hereditaiy calling 
of shoemaking. They claim to rank above the Samgltrs and nswe 
mend old shoes. They look down on Dhors or tanners from whom 
they get readymade soles for their shoes. Dhors make cow.>hide 
water-bags or moU. Mochigdrs make none except of sheep or ^t 
skin. They are much better oS than Samgdrs, and in some places 
do a good deal of monoylending. The Mochigdrs are entirdy 
devoted to the Jangama Their chief gods me Mahdbaleshvar^ 
Sangmeshvar, and Yallawa. They are married by Jangams. nie 
Jangam priest ties the lucky necklace, throws grains of rioe 'mi dte 
pair, the guests join the priest in throwing rice and the oefetneny Is 
over. They bury their dead in a True Iiingdyai mve, and osrry 
food to the grave on the third day. They are bound together - d 
strong caste feeling, and their social disputee are settled by a Ctudie 
oonnoil headed by their JeatHmani or headman. 

^Besides the two main divisions of Brdhmanic and Ltngdydt . 
Hindus there is a small body of 2680 Joins. Jains or followers of 
the yiotoriouB are found in and about Bil^ Bdmlkot, and other.lsittd’ 
villages south of the Krishna; at Taukot, Kuntoji, MuddebO^^' 
Somnal, and ether thriving villages immediately fo the hodli;^ 
of the Krishna ; and in Indi further north. As a rule not mone tl^*^ 
two or three Jain houses ore found in each rillage. 
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btoi a imiiU fiaetion of tiiejpo|»iil«tioii. The home qMeeh 
h fhe local K4iMxeae. '^Tliey were tktgtf lk^h 
m indi ihcj en oooMionally foond m miaistnuits or ^drit u 
tesiplet 9I Hahddar u die U*^. TTnlike Liofl^yate Hjl^arJaina 
fife oa^geod terms witii Biilmums. Amoojg^ the Jains is an hereditary 
' daw cadled upddhyd$ or priests who serve temples, and 

hondoet marriages. The priests eat with the lay Jaius, but do 
net give their cwnghters in marriage, to laymen. Toeir brow sandal 
pwte <»> gmdk murk ia of the same pattern as the Vaishnav brow 
marie. They say that their chief priest, to whom the others Q|re 
obedimiee, is a cmibate Pnneham Jain called Devendrakirti. All lay 
Jains form one commonity fr^ly eating together and intermarrying. 
All men keep the top^knot and wear the sacred thread, but have no 
lulas or sweet basil plant at their doors and do not celebrate Tala*s 
marriage with Vishnu in November. Most Bijdpur Jains are 
hnsbandmen. Still as selling metal cooking j^ts and selling 
bangles are common Jain callings, a Jain in a court of iustioe 
often gives his’ caste os Bog&r that is coppersmith or Balg&r t^t 
is bangle>8eller. No Jain eats after sunset, and no Jain eats with 
any one who is not a Jain. Their temples, which as at Bilgi are 
sometimes merely a room in the priest’s house, contain abont 
twenty gods. Their chief divinity seems to be Adeshvar, a naked 
figure without covering or ornament, except some ganJh or wndal 
paste marks on his chest. They also worship Padmdvati and 
Afilamma. The details of a Jain marriage differ little from those 
in use among local Brdhmanic Hindus. They put some precious 
in the corpse's mouth, make the usual stop and the usual 
fdi^ge of bearers on the way to the burning place, and bum 
the dead. There is the nsual carrying of water in a madka or 
earthen pot thrice round the pyro, the usual pot-piercing with a 
stemo at each turn, and the usual worship of the pot-breaking atone 
as ihe jivhkada or life-stone. On the third day the bones and 
ashes are thrown into water. On the fourth the burning place is 
cleaned and smoothed with clay, the jivkhada or life-stone is struck 
on the spot where the body was burned, is sprinkled with water, 
marked with sandal paste, and flowers are laid on it by the upddhya 
or prifft, and the de^ man's heir. On tbrj eleventh day the bouse is 
cleaned and q>rinkled with water in which their god has been WMhed 
and figa or worsup is performed. On the twelth the upddhya 
and feeds a hom or sacred fire. On the thirteenth friends are 
dined, bat tiiey seem to take no food to the grave and they have 
no yeai^ mind-feast Like Bijipnr Ling&yats, Bijipur Jains must 
not be jndsed by what is written of them in books on Jain customs. 
It is true tn^ alwtain from animal food and they veil their waterpote 
water to prevent the destruction of insect life, but 
ttnMXioe tilie book roles about wearing a strainer over the month 
.^In lmiahisygnMat before nsing it are ignored. The prieata ore 
aafvie that tfa^ hooka lay down Mme such rule bnt they never 
anem]pt t6pitt. the rnle in praotioa lie BHdpar Jains ore an nnob* 
tinriveandreqiectobfoetaas. The haabanamen and baagle-ariUent.. 
are'iMof; bnt some of the Bdg^ or ooppmemitbs ere well-to-do, siia 
a are rich benkete. Juti ehiktren, o^pecUdly Bog&r cbil^n, 
B«n-S6 
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school. They are o steady (^8» iuritiber risings nor 
declining. ' ^uioy gain no new sdhe^te, mt at I2ie saaie tuna lose 
no old ones ; their nnmbers and their porati(»i wiU prohr^y long 
rwsain stationaiy. 

Muialma'ns’ nnmber 67,066 or 10*50 per cent of the 
They.inolode thirty-eight dirisiona of whom fonrteen xainpiMf 
and are separate in little more than in name, and twenty-fdnr fem'' 
distinct communities marrying, only among themselves. All tve' 
Sunnis in name, but most know little of their religion, and ore 
haU Hindus in feeling, thought, speech, onstoms, and dr^. 
are the descendants of local Hindus. Some of the enltivsting classes 
axe said to represent Jains who were converted by MaJ^lnr 
Ehand&yat on Arab preacher, who came as a missionary to the DOcean 
about the beginning of the fourteenth century H. 704 {A.n..l805) and 
is buried iu the Ark fort or citadel at Bijipur. Soma represent 
converts made by the first Bijdpur king Yusuf Adil Shdh through 
the exertions of Arab missionaries ; some by the Mogbal emperor 
Aurangzib (1686-1707), and a few by Haidar and Tipn of Maisor 
(1760-1800). It seems probable that the number who represent 
Bahmaui and Bij4pur converts is larger than is supposed, and that 
those whose origin has been forgotten attribute their converrion 
either to Aurangzib or to Tipu the two best known of modem 
MnsalmAu rulers. 

The thirty-eight divisions may be arranged under two ^proops, 
general and special. Under general come the repiesentativea 
the four leading classoa Syeds, Shaikhs, Moghals, and Plathfini^ 
and of ten local classes who are separate in little more than in naate 
and marry with the general classes. Of these the members of the 
four leading classes and of two of the ten local classes claim a strain 
of foreign blood. Of the twenty-four special classes who form 
distinct societies, keeping to themselves in matters of martij^, 
five are of part foreign and the remaining nineteen are of l$Dal 
origin. Of the four general classes who have or who daim a strain 
of foreign blood, the Moghals are very few, and the Syeds, ShaUi^, 
and Pathins are large bodies found all over the district tbemajmiity 
occurring in Bijdpur and B4galkot. Among tbem mwy are oi 
part foreign or of iSorth Indian origfin. Many uso are deaoefidinte of 
local converts, who, at the time of their convenrion, todt: 
of the religious or of the political leader under Whom they 'adEmplM^ 
Isl&m. Among Syeds, Shaikhs, and Pathins the home Bptem' ia 
townsmen is generally Hindust&ni, and of villagers Edaarese. 
call their children by snch Hindu names as Hnahippa and BhSstpph 
or add the Kinarese appa to Musalmin names as HpssunAraa w 
Ebasanippa. The women's names are Ch^odbi, Jamflbi, uidlAll^ 
Though they generally many among themselves, the 
the mdn dasses sometimeB take wives from the local obmhiitdi^miir,' ; 
The townspeaiJe are either tall or of middle hdglit, well 
brown or dive skinned. The townsmen shave the hm, .aaaltesr^^ 
beard eithw short or full, apd drem in a opat, a sb^V 

^ IVent mterialt w|t^M by lir. 8yvd |>toA ’ 
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I 1 aud » Iieadscarf or tarbun^ wbidi Syi^ds 
mair^gveeti and tibia othar claasas wear eitber white, or of some other 
coloqr^ genjwaUy red. The townswomen; who are generally of 
middle he^t; delicate, fair, and with full regular featuriMj dreaa in 
ti^e B^ti rol^ and bodice. The yillago men; who are either tall 
oil^nddldJie maeid; strong, well made, and dark or olire-sktnned, shaTo 
tie head, wear the betm either short or full, and dress in a tttrban 
c^ beadsoarf, a waistcoat, and a waistcloth or dhotar. The villas 
woinen are like the men in appearanSe and dress in the Hindu rol^ 
aatdlmdioa. Except villagers the women of the general classes ^o 
not appear in public. Townswomen belonging to the general classes 
ai:e neii^r ana cleaner than village women, but. they are lazy and 
add nothing to the family income. Village women, though neither 
neat nor clean, are hardworking, and besides in minding the house 
help the men in their work. Village Musalm^ns are chiefly husband* 
men, and are hardworking and sober ; town Musalmdns are land* 
lords, servants, messengers, and constables. Though many are 
lazy and fond of liquor, as a class the Bijdpur Musalm&ns are nard* 
working and thrifty. They suffered severely during the 1876-77 
famine and many have not yet paid off the debts which they then 
incurred. Townsmen of the general classes are fond of pleasuie 
and good living. 

Their houses are generally one storey high and flat or terrace 
roofed, and many have a front or a back enclosure surrounded 
by itone walls five to seven feet high. Some of the belter class 
of Bijiipur and Bdgalkot houses have walls of cut-stone and cement, 
a framework of good timber and cement-lined roofs. But the 
widls of most are of rough sloue and clay smeared with a wash of 
cowdung, timber is scantily used, and the roof is of earth. In most 
cases the furniture is scanty. Of tables, chairs, and other articles oi 
European fashion there are few or none. The usual stock of house 
g 90 «k is confined to low stools, a cot or two, some quilts or blankets, 
and cooking and drinking vessels. Some of the rich and well-to-do 
at Bij&purhave Indian carpets and mats spread in their baithak or 
daldn tW is the public room. The Bij&pur and Bdgalkot MusalmAn 
houses are the best in the district some having four to six rooms, 
with a ^ieutral square, the front room being set apart as a public 
roomi and the inmost room as the oookrobm, the rest of the rooms 
tieiug kept either as sleeping or as store rooms. Village houses are 
htti& iu much the same style as the poorer town houses. 'Ibey have 
getf^raUv three or four rooms. The front room, which is always the 
^^gest » set apart for the bullocks, cows, and buffaloes, tbo middle 
v6om or rooms are for sleeping, and the back room is for cooking* 
These vSlage houses have little furniture, a cot or two with blanketa 
qn^ts and a few brass and clay vessels. Barbers, washermen, 
i|l^ work fer several families, each of whom pays the 

^ (Be, 10- 20), the water-carrier 10a. to £t 
and the barber 8a, to 12a. (Bs, 4-6} ayear. Except these 
ilpreo toim Hnsalmifiiae feldom |keep Imuse servants* Daring harvest 
rillage MusalmAns genterally employ daily labourers to reap theobrii. 
Mttsalmins of all cbma take two meals a day. Tb^ breakfest 
about ten on miHet biead and pulse frith cToMn, tamarind, vege- 
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tables, and if rudi mutton j theiy sup about ei^t on pulflO ond jniHat» 
ot^ in some of the richer fomilieSj on wheat and riee* , .Htte]bilnd]ii^ 
aa^ aome other clafises take three mealSj a eold hteekfaet about aeS"e% 
a midday meal in the fields, and a supper onreaofahig^lm«w; AmmA 
tibe rich public dinners consist of pulao a dish of rma 
butterj and ddlcha a curry of pulse and . muttoiL Pct];dhs(;d9i^^ 
obat*£2 to £3 (Rs. 20-30) the hundred gu^ta^ Amcmg.' post 
townsmen and villagers a cheaper dinner of rice and pulse 
is served at £1 10s. to £2 (Ba 15-20) the hundred guests#. 
few rich families eat mutton daily, and most manage to hitW 
mutton at least on the Bamazd/n and Bakar Id festival^' All 
prefer mutton to beef, and many local communities will on no 
account touch beef. ' Buffalo meat is avoided by all* Fowls and 
eggs are used only by the rich at special dinners to a few fri^ds or 
relations. Fish are eaten by all whenever they can be bought 
or caught. The staple food of all classes is grain and pulse. Among 
the rich and pell-to-do, perhaps about ten per cent of the whole, 
the grain in ordinary use is wheat, Indian millet, rice, and pulse, the 
rest, that is nine-tenths of the whole, seldom eat any grain but Indiw 
millet and pulse. On the basis of the average mpee price of gr^ 
during the ten years ending 1883 which was 50 ^unds for Indian 
millet, 20 pounds for rice, SO pounds for wheat, and 86 pounds for 
pulse, the monthly food charges of a rich Musalm^n family of five 
vaiy from £2 to £3 (Rs.20-30), of a middle-class famiW from 16s. to 
£1 10s. (Rb. 8-15), and of a poor family from 6s. to T2s. (Rs. #:fc6). 
Water is the usual drink. A few rich and middle-class fflmuliiba 
take milk with bread or rice either with breakfast or supper. Teh 
and coffee are seldom used. In spite of thereli^ons rales a^inst their 
use intoxicating liquors are largely drunk. On account of their cost 
imported wines and spirits are seldom taken. The two chiof drinks are 
the local sendi or fermented juice of the wild date palm and Bom or 
millet beer. The craftsmen, almost all of whom are of pure Hindu 
descent, are the most given to the use of fermented liquor. SpirRs 
made fiom the bark of the babhul tree, raw sugar, and dates are also 
much used especially by craftsmen. Of other stimulants and 
narcotics tobacco is smoked by almost all and snnff is taken by apme 
old men chiefly traders, opium is sometimes used by sermitS, 
stables, and religious beggars who also smoke and 
hemp-leaf juice. Except the men of the leading Musalliiidn dUmM 
who wear the Mnsalmhn turban, coat, shirt, waistcoat, and 
idl classes dress in Bindn style. In-doors men dress in a haadaciif 
or TUfndl, a shirt and a waistcloth; out*of-door8 the rich ‘Un fd! 
oooasiona, md the middle-class and poor on festive occaabhU 
or hoU^s, dress in a Hindu turbm, a coat, and a pair of 
shoes. Tm whole of the every-day dress is made of 
for festive or ceremonial oooasiOBS, almost aU W€t|g a 
and a aiUc-bordered watstcloth. They have them tohua 
the Bamosdn or Bakar Ido generally red or ' yelkm^ exe^ aaili^^^ 
sons or piruddao and Syeda who prefer greem 19m woniea 
all the Musalmia desses dress in a long Hiikdn inbe 
b^ice ot iehoH oovering ^e h&ek and mtoad in)A)idm In ’8^ 
with sb^ tight sfearas itoppjng alms* llm, 1 f ^ 








yremm of iiiA liHirgvBsnl elaoiM *^ ko^ tito or sm^ 

Ml«i^aiid,oa gc^tWontji'WMpa white flbeet rOatk&them, ip6«t wooMBt 
oppeeriapiMio fh the seme dress m thej wear indoors. Bxoept on 
l■mwsw.o«vemoaual oocasions almost att dross ia cotton. fhefsstiVe 
li'oetpmpnial dresit inelades one or two sets of silk or embroidered 
wbpe imd hodiees given by the hnsband at marriage whieh generally 
Iliet''dna(ing‘ik woman's lim. A rich woman's ceremonial dress ia 
moeth to (Bs. 100«200) and a middle class or poor woman's 
Ai' to A9 (^.iO'dO). The yearly cost of dress to a rich woman 
wstisefrOm A2 to£8 (Bs. 20>30) and to a middle class or poor women 
fipom fo. to £1 (Bs.3*10}. Except in rich families for a year or 
two after marruge when they wear embroidered cloth slippers, 
]|{tt8alinl& wmnen never wear shoes. 

Among some of the lower classes, Kas4ba batobors, B&gbdns 
hrahieritrs,and Tdmbolis beteUeaf sellers, who, when they can afford 
it, ate fond of wearing a large gold ring in the right ear and a 
chain weijd^ing lb. to 2^ lbs. (50-100 toldg) on thb right foot, 
Mnsaliiadn men seldom wear ornaments. Almost all Musalmdn 
women he^n married life with a good store of ornaments. Their 
parents most give them at least one nosering, a set of gold earrings 
and silver finger rings j and their husbands mast invest in ornaments 
for the bride as mncrn money as the amonnt of the dowry, which is 
generally £12 14s. (Rs. 127). Among the poorer classes a woman 
i^ps her fall stock of marriage jewels. Most of her oma- 
mrahi disappear by degrees in meeting special expenses and in 
helpitig the mmily throngh times of scarcity of food or of work. 

Thear faith binds the balk of the Muhammadans into one body. 
Sunnis by hiith, they worship at the same mosque, keep the same 
holidays, hold the same ceremonies, and respect and employ the 
same, judges or kdais. The Musalm&ns who hold aloof from the main 
body: of Imeir follow-believers are either Miisalm&n sectarians or are 
loem converts who have either never given up or who have again 
taken to Hindu pradises. The Muaalmfin sectarians who hold aloof 
from tto rest are the Ghair M&hdis or anti-Miibdis who hold that 
the Mahdi looked-for Im4m has come, and the Wahdbis who 
would dp away with the worship of saints and with all respect for 
redighmu doctors. Among the special oomutunities the Bakar-Kasdbu 
batchers, Babins miterors, Pinjar6s cotton teasers, 
S^mjars. poulterers and rope-makers, and Pendh&r&s servants and 
gmM oiutters have such strong Hindu leanings, that they do not 
swKMdatp with other Mnsalmins, almost never come to the mosqne, 
ewihew beef, keep Hindu holidays, and openly worship and offer 
vpws to Hinda gods. 

, t^^ rapdar Uusalmdns no very large nnmber, perhaps abont 

fri^M|rpmle^,'taa(fii Mteir children to read the KarAn. All are 
oh^ Mietr male diildren, to hold the initiahknr 
df'haMMdUdh ceremtmy, and to have their marriage and fonersl 
dtevitM uondupted by lha ktisi mr by his d^nty the muUa. Thmi^dt 
•aa nda tliey do notattehd the motaue for dmiy pnyw, almost oR 
«r« muslul to be pra«»t at tib speeial smvioes on the Saimagdiiiaga 
IMm Id hplidayi^ and Me CHtefnl tpgfive aloe, to last dating Ihe 
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tWrty days of RtmazAn, and to pay Ube hin Ua dQ«fs<; - Thnr 
velig^oscmcerEaretheMst jadge or xnaniago^iriSgtetrai!', tibo mMa 
priest or deputy kdti, the hhaiib preacher, uie ‘m^dnar heMSUe or 
ttinistran't, and the bdnghi caller to prayer. Of tiiese 'tito titles of ‘the 
kdsd and ^e mvjdvar, and of the hamghi ororier of tiie sw^iut of ' 
Bqt^pnr areliereditary. In MnsalmAn ^es the h&ei ^ 
and criminal judge. Now bis sole duties are to condnot ihit 'chiei' 
services of the Ramazan and fiakar Id feasts in the mowpiesy oe ' 
wUch occasions he gets a turban or a shawl worth £1 to £S 
(£s. 10-20} from funds contributed by the people, and topM^bctt 
and register marriage ceremonies for which he is paid lOe. 

(Ra2i-6). The kazi't deputy the nvulla is getsemlly t^sen 
from some poor family and some are, others are not able to read the 
Knrfin. One muUa is set apaht for each village. His duties are to 

e irform the marriage and funeral ceremonies, and kill with proper 
usalm&n rites sheep, goats, and fowls both for Musalmdns and for 
Hindus. Local fleah-oating Hindus do not themselves kill the animals 
which they eat. They employ the village mtilla to kill them, and pay 
him l^d. to 3d. (1-2 an.) together with some of the smaller 
parts of the slain animal. The mullds have to send in tiieir yearly 
income to the k<tet of the district by whom they are appointed, 
keeping one-fourth for their own use. Some village mullan enjoy 
an allotment of land. Mnjdvars shrine-ministrants or beadles are 
chiefly employed by the descendants of saints to. look after their 
forefathers’ shrinos and to receive the vows offered by the people* 
Mujdvarn generally live on the offerings to the shrines villidir~ 
include animals, cocoanuts, and cask Some also live on tillage. 
Of bdmjhia or mudeama, the mosque criers, the chief duty is to 
stand on the highest balcony of tho mosque and call to prayers five 
times a day. Tho post of crior at the great Bij&pur mosque is held 
by a high Musalm&n family ; the appointment still carries witif it 4 
state allowance of 2s. (Ho. 1) a day. The saints’ sons or j^m&dda 
are chiefly Syeds, descendants of saints, who either converted the 
forefathora of their followers or who wore held in high local esteem, 
llie chief of the Bijtlpnr pirzddda are the Bashaiban Syeds, who are 
also called Kadribis, and the Bukh&ris. None of them of lats yoan 
have made any effort to spread Isl&m. They content thems^fl^^^h 
the descendants of the followers whom their fore&therS oohl'isi^dlv 
who are low class loctd Musalmlns who pay their teachm* 2#.' to Ifls.. 
(Be. 1*6) a year. Besides their followers’ contributiiems, 
own large estates or jagira, granted them either by the 
kings or by the Mogbals. Almost all of them are lasy and 
pleasure, and some are given to drink .and to the use of intoxitotiii^ 
drags. Fakibs or Mnsalmin religious beggars aieseiii to 
their. name from their three chief rales of conduct; Fa vtitittfi 
faka or starving, ki for hinayai or oontentment, smd r 1^'; 
or work, the rales being that im religms beggars tatiat.be 
that they most earn theur living by wbrit, saObatHtl^j^ 
work nor food they must starve. lUdrs belong to 
BSikhatfis or law-abiders, also celled Makimrii$de'prV|ttitt*^ 
marry and remain in one p)aee..living eitoer.nfrltiN^;:dfl'^#P^..|^ 
Beaher^ that is law>negmtefs, ifbio < “ - ■ 
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it1bailaTei>iieifelier wives aor Itenies. Both of these beliim in 
firflow Bie foor semts and foai’toen hk&ii»4idt or femihles whi^ 
are apruag from AB the B0B4n<jhw of tibe Propheti. Of the honse* 
iMdden or Kukimshihis the Kddriis and ObistiM are the orders most 
DfmiuB^ found in the district. They occur in large number at 
and JMga&ot where they have makdna or rest>honses l^t 
in {»blie pJaoes for the use of travdlera, who, on leaving, pve 
tlsw a present. Of Darveshis or wanderers the orders graerwy 
eaen in the. distriot are the KalandarBi the Mastdns, the Jaluis, and 
the Bnkhdris. The desire for school-going lias not yet taken hold gt 
the KjtiiHfr Mnsalmdns. Each sub-diviaion or tdluka in Bij&pur baa 
a Oow^ment Urdu school, bat the people take little interest in 
sendis^their children to school. In the whole district only one 
Muhammsdan has learnt English. He is employed in the Engineer’s 
ofiSoe at Bij^^r, and some, who have learnt Mar&thi and K&tarese, 
have been engaged aS clerks and bailiGb in the civil courts. None 
have rismt to any high position. .• 

Hie main body of Bij&pur MttsalmdnB who intermarry and differ 
little in look, dress, or cuatoms, inclndes, besides the four general 
divisions of Syeds, Shaikhs, Moghals, and Path&ns, ten speoial 
classes, one of traders Saudigara merchants, two of shopkeepers 
Attdrs perfunuers and Manytrs bracelet-sellers, three of craftsmen 
K%zi3 ^per makers, Kahligars tinners, and N^lbands farriers, and 
four of servants Bedm, Hakims practitioners, Mahdwats elephant- 
drivers, and Sdrbdns camel-drivers. 

Syddlib ^ho claim descent from Fatima and Ali, the daughter 
and the son-in-law of the Prophet, are of two branebos, Hassani and 
Hnssaini called after Ali’s two sons llassan and Hussain. Their 
chief families are the Bashaibdns, Brnms, Nassirs, Idrnsis, Zubaidis, 
HnkhUs, BUfrkis, and Sakdfts. They are found in largo numbers at 
Bij^pur and trace their origin to some of the Bijdpnr saints, who, 
about the middle of the thirteenth and in the fourteenth centuries, 
came as missionaries from Arabia and Asia Minor and spread Isldm 
among the people of Bijdpur. The men add Syed and the women 
Bibi or ^y to their names. They are either tall or of middlo 
b^h^ well made, and fair or dark. The men shave the bead, wear 
i^.b^ard full, and dress in a green turbau or headscarf, a long 
0<i!i|i, a shirt, and loose trousers. Of late some of the young men 
hairg, begun to wear the waistcloth or dhotar. Their women, who 
sm ,eitbw tall or of middle height, delicate, with full regular 
fiiiuttiiiaa, ,^d fair skins, dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, and do 
not app^ in rablia Both men and women are neat and clean. 
The home apeetm of all is HindnstAni. The men are Pira&d&s or 
le rriiigione guides, Jigirddrs or proprietors, and 
are mud hospitable and landhearb^ but 
gip^^y Wiy nhthmy and given to pleaaure. Their women add 
^ ^ Isimify income. They suffered much during the 
lo76*77,lina]He, and many of them had to dispose of their property 
e/i4 rea hiio driht which raey h&ve not yet been able to pay. Th^ 
itaOy inam among themselves, or with Shaikhsi They ere 
ois $ (ke^j||piA eri^l, and are said to bo religions and cearefnl 
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to tbdr {Hfwert. IHiey seiid idkeir bojs to-aotocd to UrtStt 
utd ^nares^ bat none have risen to aiiy poififioti. 

^hnil^hn, or Elders, are found in large nn&ibeni tdaend!|oi^^.tl^ 

' diotrict. They are of two general branches Eidiln' nice 
wune from Abubakar Sidik and Ferolds who take thei^ nathe^'h^^n; 
CTmaral* Fefnk. Besides these two classes many local oontr^its 
Shaikh to their names. They do not differ from Syede inlMko^j^ 
dress. The men add Shaikh to> their names and the women 'add 
Both men and women are neat and dean, hardworking, 

They snffered mnch daring the 1 876-77 famine. . Mort of ttieih 
to sell their property and incur debts. The men we soldten, 
constables, servants, and messengers ; and the women, liheroverth^ 
can get work at home such ag spinning cotton and deaning dlk for 
traders, work hard and try to add at lewt 8(2.^ (2 os.) a^ day to 
the hunily income. Most B&galkot Shaikhs with their wives and 
children live on deaning the silk which is dyed there and sent to 
Bombay. They speak Hindustani. They are Sunnis of Ihe Hanafi 
school and ore careful to say their prayers. They give dang^jbers 
to and take daughters from any of the four general classes, livey 
send their boys to school, but education has not yet raised any of 
them to a high position. 

Moghals, who traco their descent to the Moghal invaders of 
the seventeenth century, are found in small numbers. The men 
add Mirsa to their names and the women Bibi. They npe^^ 
Hindust&ni at home, and do not differ from the Syeds or Shaikhs in 
appearanco or dress. Both men and women are neat and clean ; 
the women do not appear in public and add nothing to the family 
inoome. The men are hardworking, thrifty, and sober. They Are 
servants, constables, or mesBeogerB, and are not well*to>do, many of 
them being in debt since the 1876-77 famine. They marry with any 
of the general classes except Syeds. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school and aro careful to say their prayers. They are anxious to 
send their boys to sobool but none have risen to any high position. . 

Fatha'ns, or Victors, are found in large numbers tiiroughont the 
4>strict. They trace their origin to Pathin or Afghan who 

took service under the Bijdpur kings (1490-1686). Tfa^.hfli^lQit 
all trace of their foreign origin, and are tall or of middlft he^t, 
well built, strong, and either dark or olive-skinned. The 
shave the head, wear the beard fall, and dross in a turban W heei' 
scarf, a tigbt-fitting coat, a shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair.' of 
tronsers, or a waistcloth. The women, who aro eithw taH'Ar -of 
middle height and of brown oolonr, dress in the Hindu robe and 
bodice. As a rule, thev keep the sedumon or amdiM rahan and* 
1^ roinning ootton or doing other work at home, add I 
the mmily mOoma Both men and -women aro neat" 
their habita The men add Shfin and the women add 
names, and their home speedi is Efindustfini. Tli^erol 
thrifty, end; sober. Host of them^safi^ffed eeve 
1876-77 famina Hiey are soldiers, oonetdkhM^; 
awvsnta. They maitfj eitiier aiD<^ theiypiliif^-^ 
general olaseea ezo^ Syeda T^' 




stoBt of tkem ture oavdoss.aboal ao^iae i^eir prsycyra. 
mdota ecisd their bi^atoachooI^ftad'uoneKHtheialiasrisea 
tp a^fliighjpon^a throngh education. 

Kik'ltoU aro new comers from Afghanistan. Only 

uv^ w four hunilies are found in the district. They are tall strong 
il^r wtJb gw eyes. The men wear the head hair and the bmutd 
■Mg aim &11. men dress in a headscarf or a skull cap, a loose- 
moved shirt which falls below the knees, a waistcoat, and a jmir of 
v^jr loose trousers rather tight at the ankles. 1'hey speak Kibnli 
%jtk<mg themselves and Hindast&ni with others. They are trad^, 
spiod dealing in pieoegoods and otbors in inonoylending. They 
are hai^working, thrifty, and sober, but bad tempered. As they aiw 
welWto^do they have found wdves among the general classes and 
are permanently settled. They aro Shnnis of the Hanafi school 
we said to he religious aud oarefnl to say their prayers. They are 
iliitensite, hut on the whole are a rising class. 

SarUdft'gaM, or Honourable Tnulers, of whom ihei% are only two 
or three families at Kaladgi are immigrants f''om Maisur. They 
belong to thp class of Nav^it.s who repi-esent the descendants of the 
Arab and Persian merchants who settled along tho west coast of 
India between tho eighth and the fourteenth centuries. They claim 
to belong to either the Faruki or Sidiki branches of Shsikhs. 
Their home tongue is Hindusldni, and they hnv(^ still someiliing 
foreign in their look. They aro tall strong and well made, with 
handsome features, large block eyes, Jong atni straight noses, and 
brown skins. Some of the men shave tho head ; others wear the 
he^ hair either long or short and wear the board full. I'ho women, 
who have the same cast of face as the men, boar a high character, 
and are careful not to appear in public. Tho men dress in a head* 
s^ri^ a long coat coming to the knees, a shirt, a waistcoat, aud 
either trousers loose abovo and tight at the ankles or a striped 
waistcloth. The women dress in a gow^ri or petticoat called lahenga 
of two or three yards of chintz or silk, gathered in pUiits round the 
waist and falling to tho ankle, with tho upper part of tho body 
robed in a scarf or odni two and a half to four yards long. I’hey 
nre. pieeegooda dealers, and are generally hardworking, thrifty, 
and welI-to*do. They neither fori > a sejm^ate community 
nor differ in their manners from ordinary Musaliniins; and marry 
either among themselves or among any of the general cla.stte8 except 
the Syede. They aro Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and are religious 
tiriot in saying their prayers. They respect tho hizi and 
hitti to conduct their services. They teach their boys t«o read 
^ send them to Government schools to learn Mardthi 

and Kdnareso. On the whole they are a rising class. 

^ nr ^P^fumers, found in small numbers in different 

para tS the district, , have their headquarters at Biidpur where 
WW forinorly nnmeroud, but many have left either for 

mi^Tabad or for Bombw in search of work. They are probably 
the €UMKM!|iidauti of ^ Hind its of the class of the same name. 
Dletrbome is geiteraUy Hiadnstini, but they speak K&narei^^ 

fi^ently irith Hmdo^^ Thempn re mlddle^slaodanddarkor pliv^ 
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tiuttaed. They above tlie head, wear tlie heard eitber ehoit or 
aa4 dress in a Binda-like torbau^ a shirt, a mdsteoa^ and a mwt' 
<doth. The women, who do not appear in pnhlie, drees in a^ ^ndtt 
rehe or addi and a bodice or choli, and do not h^p the men in 
tmrlt. 'Both men and women are neat and t^an in their' hahita. 
in their calling as makers and deiders in peifomw. 
hardworking, thriftj, and sober, bnt most of them hate Iwt the 
district as the demand for their wares has fallmi very loir. Bijdpm 
incense, cosmetics, dentrifice," aloei|food preparations, and pmar 
rarfumeries are generally considetnd the nest in die Bomhey 
Presidency. During and for long after the 1876-77 famine we 
demand for their waros ceased and they suffered serereljPv Thi^ 
hare shops and do not hawk their wares either from vilfakge to 
village or from door to door. ‘ They form a separate body bnt ^ 
not diffor in manners or customs from ordinary Mnsalmdns, and 
mar:^ eitber among themselves or with ordinary MnsalmiinB. ^ey 
are Sunnis o^be Hauafi school and are careless abont their rdigion. 
They eschew beef and in outlying villages are said to worship and 
pay vows to Hindu gods. Still they obey the regular kdai in all 
matters and ask him to conduct their ceremonies. They send their 
boys to school to learn Urdu and K&nai'ese or Mardthi. , None 
have taken to any new pursuit or risen to any high position, 

ManyE'rs, Brocelet-sollers and Dealers in Hardware, are found 
in small uuntbors in sr>rae of the larger towns. They are smd to 
represent local Hindu converts. Their home tongue is Hindnatdni 
with a sprinkling of Martlthi and Kdnarese and with a strong 
Deccan accent and pronunciation. They are generally of middle 
height, thin, and dark or olive-skinned. Tlie men shave the head 
and wear the beard either full or short. They dress in a headacorf 
tied like a Hindu turban, a waistcoat, and a waistcloth. The 
women are of middle size, thin, and either wheat or'olive-skiimed 
with regular features. They dress in the Hindu robe and bodice, 
and, except the old, do not appear in public or add to the Bimily 
income by helping the men in their work. Both men and women 
are neat and clean in their habits. They deal in hardware and 
miscellaneous articles, cotton thread, tapes, mirrors, wax^hnanslets, 
beads, and Hindu brass ornaments. Thi^ keep fixed s]M3|)niistd:,ldM 
set up booths at weekly markets and fairs. They are hid!Cbr<wkig, 
thrifty, and sober, and, though not rich, make fi20 ; 

(Ba. 200 • 400) a year. As a class they are well-to-do asad nhile 
to save. They do not form a separate community and do not idiffev 
in manners or customs from Hie regular Musalmtos. They many 
either among themselves or with any of the ordinary olasses of 
Mnsalmfins. In reli^on they are Snnnis of the HansA acdmol, and 
a few of them are religious mid careful to say their prayem. Tl^y; 
send their boys to school to learn Marithi and B^lnatpse 
has risen to tmy high position. ' 

Ka'g^dfl, or Pi^r-makers, are fonnd in small npmbMio 
B&galkot, and other large towns. Thty «r» ,8aid--^'' |'^tyw <s ah6 
local Hindu converts. Their home spe^ hi . 
ere tell or of middle siee, Hiin, 





fiMiPtiH. ni 

m. 

hi 9 »Af wear the beard IvUerihtofl^ add dreaa in a tfoiiad white eottM 
iwrbM^ aehirt, a waietcoaV and a waiafolotti a |Niir of 
troaee^ Ihe women are like the men. They dress m the Hindu 
robe and bodice> a(]»pear in pabltc^ and help the men in their work. 
Neither, mhn nor women are neat or clean. They make rough 
eoarae ‘ paper which is used chiefly by local merchants and for 
packets and covm*s in Government officer Their rates are flSi. to 
9d. { 4 * 60 ^ 4 ) a quire. Their trade has suffered much from the 
omnpelition of European paper and as a clans they are badly off. 

suffered severely during the famine of 1876-77. Many are^n 
debtj and moat have gone to Uaidarabad and other places in search 
of work. When they were a large body they formed a well organised 
society. At present they do not form a separate community not 
differ in manners from the ordinwry Musalm4us. They marry 
either among themselves or with any of the ordinary classes of 
MusalmAnSt and respect and obey the kdzi in all matters. They are 
Sunnis of the Hamm school, and are religious and trji to give their 
boys some schooling. The decline of their craft has forced some 
Kigsis to take to trade and service. On the whole they are a 
falling clasf . 

Kala'igArSy or Tinners, found in small imnibors in Rome of the 
larger towns^ are said to represent local Hindu converts. They style 
themselves Shaikhs a title they are said to have received from the 
patrons under whom they embtncied iRlum. They are either tall or 
middle sized^ and are dark or olive-skinned. ITieir home speech is 
Hindustini. The men shave the head, wear the heard fall, and 
dress in a turban or a headscarf, a shirt, a waistcoat, and a watst- 
oloth or tight trousers. 'J’bo women, who are either tall or 
middle-sized and wheat or brown Hkinne<l, dress in a Hindu robe and 
bodice, do not appear in public, and add nothing to the family 
ttiooma Neither men nor women are neat or clean in their habits. 
Most of the men, though hardworking and thrifty, are given to 
drinking fermented palm-juice and smoking hemp flowers or eating 
opium, practices which have sunk many of thorn in debt. They tin 
copper and brass cooking vossels for Hindus, Musulrn^ns, and 
eSmstiacis/ and are paid la. 6d. to 2if, (Bo. j - I) for a dozen vessels. 
Tl^^ W^ered much from the 1876-77 fauitne, as, both during the 
lamme and for several years after it, to save the cost of tinning copper 
vessels, the balk of both Hindus and MuaaliminB took to cooking in 
clay vessels. Many went to Bombay and the Nizdm^s country in 
^emh of work. Those who remain are now well employed and well- 
to<^da Tliey do not form a separate community nor differ in their 
manners from ordinary Musalmius. They marry among themselves 
or withtlie g^eral classes of Musalm^ns and obey the kdzi and respect 
Jttm inafl matfors. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but are 
n^ veligidim or ^ During and after the 

ISTfl-Tr fomine, many who did not leave the district became house 
eerv^ts. ^ They are anxious to send their boys to school, but none 
risen to imy high position. 

: er Farriers, found in small numbers in some lar|^^ 

tewnsi 4re said to reprawiit local Hindu converts. Like KaUigars 
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tbey have takes the title of Shaikh. Tfaeirhome speech is Hiadastlsi. 
The men are of middle height and dark or oliyo^skfiiiied. Thejr shdiTe 
the headj ^car the beard full^ and dress in a headscarf or white or 
r^ cotton turban tied in Hindu fashion, a shirty a and a 

waistcloth or tight trousers. The women who are wddle^ida^ 
thii\ regular featured and wheat-coloured, dress in the Htndtt robe 
and bodice. None except the old appear in public or add to the 
family income. Both men and. women are neat and cleans The^ arc 
farriers by craft, hardworking and thrifty, but most are excesBit^ly 
fend of intoxicating drinks, and are badly off. They shoe horses 
as well as bullocks. Their chief customers are Europeans and persons 
who let bullock carts on hire. Their employment is scanty and most 
hare taken serrice as house servants, constables) and tneseengers. 
Though they form a separate community their manners and customs 
do not differ from those of ordinary Musalm&ns. They mony either 
among themselves or take wives from any of the ordinary classes of 
Musahndns. • In all matters they respect the kdzL They are 
Bunnis of the Hanafi school but are not strict in saying their prayers. 
Of late some have begun to send their boys to school to learn Urdu 
and Kduarese, but none liave risen to any high position. On the 
whole they are u falling class. 

Bodars are found in one or two Kaludgi families as house-servants. 
They have come to the tlislrict from Maisur, They claim dosoent 
from Kabuli soldiers in tlie service of Tipu of Maisar, but they are 
probably doscondcHl from converts of the Hindu tribe of Bedars.or 
Baidarus. After Tipu^s fall (1799) they moved from Maisur^and are 
found in considerabU^ numbers in Sholdpur where they are traders, 
constables, and servants, lliey are tall strong and brown. Their 
home tongue is Ilindu.stdni. The men shave the head or wear long 
hair, w^ear the beard full, and dress in a turban or headscarf, a coat, 
a waistcoat, and loose trousers. The women, who are either tall or 
of middle height and fair with full regular features, dress in the 
Hindu robe and bodice, keep the seclusion or zena'na rules, and add 
nothing to the family income. Both men and women are neat and 
clean. Though hardworking and thrifty they are fond of fermented 
date-palm juco and are badly off. They do not form a 
community or differ in manners and customs fron^ . 
Musalm&ns, 'J'hey marry with any of the general classitjS. 
respect and obey the hdzi iu all matters. They are SunhSs^.of jlihe 
Hanafi school and arc religious and careful to say their prayers.. They 
are anxious to send their boys to school, but none have ip iny 
high position. 

Hakims or Practitioners, also called Pahelw&nsor Wrestlera, are 
found iu small numbers iu Bii&pur. They are Said tjp represent 
local Hindu converts. They cau themselves Shaikhs and 
Hindust&ni at home. They are tall or middle-sis^y We^ 
strong, and dark, the men shave the head, wear the beaid M!, alia 
dress in a white cotton turban, a coat, a shirt, a' 
tight trousers. The women, who are like me 
Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and ^ y 
nurses. They also act as J>>mni8 or 

other coi'emonios. Both men and wmheh si© wiftKaiid The 







mm practise medidne withoiit aiijr ix«4i}bg or loam Tlu^y go 
from ^Tttlftge to and aom^mes risit diateot oouatriea with 

powdem md lierba and cajole and frighten people into baying. 
Whateyerthe disease, from dysentery to toothache, the Bakimshaye 
a specifipi and the specific is generaliy the same. They get a fee of 
6d. to la (4-8 as.) pi*omtsing to return but generally moving off to 
cheat some new patient. As a rule they come home lor* the 
Muharram, and for forty days after the Muharram, they make no 
jonmeyg and do not let their women leave their homes. Though 
hardworking and thrifty, they are much given to drink and to intjQtxi- 
eating dmga l^ey are generally badly off and in debt. They do 
not form an organised l^dy and are only a nominal community 
marrying among the general classes and differing little from them in 
ca^tmsand manners. They obey and^*espect the hni in all matters. 
They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and few of them arc religious 
or careful to say their prayers. They have lately begun to send 
their boys to school to learn Marathi or K&narese. Besides by the 
sale of drugs some earn their living as servants and mossengers. 

Maha'watB, or Elephant-drivers, occur in small numbers 
in some of the larger towns. They are said to represent local 
Rajput converts. Their home tongue is Hindustani, but they speak 
Kinarese freely. The men are generally iniddlc-siKod and nark. 
They shave the head, wear the board either full or .short, and dress 
in a Hindu-like turban, a waistedat, Jind a waistclotli. The women, 
who are like the men in nppoaninrc, dri*Hs in a HinJn robe and 
bodice, and appear in public, but add nothing to the family income. 
Both men auu women are neat and clean. Under the Hritiah, as the 
demand for elephant drivers has nearly ceased, they have taken to 
different c^^liings, working as servants, messengers, or constables. 
As a class they ai’e badly off. They do not form a Ht.'parato eommn- 
ni^, marry among the ordinary elasaoH of Mnsabnaiis, and do not 
differ from thorn in niauners and (mstoins. They olxy and respect 
the fctizi and aak him to conduct their services. They arc Suiinis 
of the Hanafi school but know little of their rf‘ligion and are not 
careful to say their prayers. They do not send their boys to school ; 
aUBfi ntme have risen to any high position. 

or Camel-drivers, found in small numbers in some of 
the large towns represent Hindu converts f>f the Rajput caste. 
Thmr hogie speech is Hindust&ni, but they talk Kanareso fluently. 

men are tall or middle-sized, of a dark or olive colour. They 
shitve the head, wear the beard either short or full, and dress in 
a RitLd9*ljke turban, a waistcoat, and a waistcloth. The 
women, who are like the men in appearance and wear the Hindu 
^l>e and bodice, appear in public bat add nothing to the family 
Bdl^h. men and women arc neat and clean. Since power 
oui of the hands of native chiefs the demand for camel 
driveira has almost ceased. They have taken to new pursuits, some 
d^raihg thmr living as servants and messengers and others as hus- 
Imdmetu They are hardworking and thrifty but are seldom we}}- 
to-do. They do hot form a ^narate community, nor differ in thmr 
miners from ordinaiy Musalmins. They marry cither among 
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thidiinselres or witk any of the ordin^!^ Mnaahnfos; Th^ are Sniinia 
ol the Hanafi Bchool^ bat are not religtoaa* They ob€y and reqpeet 
the kdzi in all matters. They do not send their children to 4scho0l| 
H€wr have hny of them risen to a high position. 

Of the twenty-four separate communities who ke^ by tlieiiise)lym 
tn i®atters df marriiigo and have little in common with 
body of Musalmdna, six are part foreigners of whom two I^i^s and 
Mokerls are traders, one Gao JCasdbs craftsmen, and three JKdkfM 
Chhaparbands and Jats are labourers. Of the remaining ei^teen^ 
oftpnre or nearly pure local Hiudu origin, nine Bdgbins Iruiteters, 
Bhadbhun j&s grain-parchers, Bakar Kasdbs mutton butchers, Cktundis 
masons, Jn&r&kars or DhuldhoyAs dust-washers, Motnins wisayers, 
Pinj&r^ cotton cleaners, Patvegars tassel-twisters, and Saikalgars 
tinkers, are shopkeepers and craftsmen; three Bhatyftris eows, 
Hajdms barbers, and Pakh&lia water-carriers are Sorvaots ; three 
Kanjars fowlers and rope-makers, Pendhdr^ pony-keepers, and 
SivAris hunters or fuel-sellers arc labourers ; and two Kasbans 
dancing girls and courtesans, Nak^rchis horse kettle-drummers, and 
T&scliis kettle drummers are musicians. 


Oa'O Kasa'bs, or Beef Butchers, found in two or three families 
at KaUdgi are immigrants from Maisur. They trace their descent 
to Abyssinian slaves in the service of Haidar Ali of Maisur in 
(1762 - 1782). They aresaid to have accompanied the British forces to 
the Deccan in 1 803. They are found only in military cantonments in 
different parts of the Doccan. They speak Hindustani. The men arc 
tall or middle sized strong and dark. They either shave or grow 
the head hair, wear the beard full, and dress in a headscarf, a shirt, a 
waistcoat, and tight trousers. The women, who are like the men 
in appearance, dress in the Hindu robe and bodice. They appear 
in public and help tlio men in selling small pieces of beef. Thev 
are dirty and quarrelsome but sober and modest. The men, thon^ 
hardworking and thrifty are not clean, and are excessively fond of 
drinking fermented date-palm juice. They are seldom well-to-do. 
They have fixed shops, and kill both cows and buffaloes. The ooiy. 
beer is used by Christians and by some Musalm&ns, and the bQ.ffii]o 
beef by Hindu Mhdrs and Bhangis. They do not keep ^ 
but buy them as they roauire them. They form a 
munity with a headman of their own chosen from theolde^lU^pi^B 
who is empowered to fine any one who breaks caste rul^. Wie im^ey 
collected in fines is spent in caste dinners. ' Their mannere' do 
not differ from those of ordinary Musalmdna They mar^ am^g 
their own community only, but obey the kdzi and eiwloy him to 
conduct their ceremonies. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school 
and are not religious or careful to say their prayers; Tl|ey ,do not 
send their boys to school^ or take to new puraoits. , r V 

Ka'kaxs, immigrants from Afghanisidn, are foud in 
numbers at Kal&dgl Among themselves they sp^, e 
mixture of .Mardthi^ Hindastdni, and Mdlvi. • 

well made, strong, and dark. They shave the head^j:!^ 
full and large, and dress in a tomm .tied Uke 
tight-fitting jacket, and a waisteloths , J^e 
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•re toll and deris with reguler feotnree. .^pliOMr and 

iraaT'^tbe Hiiida-lK>be m bodioei nte*i »e serwurte, Rboiwers 

i^’pesy*lceepef«} and ^ iroioeo eeU foel and graea. Though 
hardworniig and thrifty (hey are neither honest nor eteanty, and are 
e^p^eseiTeiy load of date>palm juice. Almost all of them are poorly 
c^hnd in4ebt. They many with no other Mnsaltn&as and give 
mar dPMSts^ters. tp no one except a member of their own class. 
They have a strong class feeling, the community exeroisinj; a firm 
control over the members. They orcf Sunnis of the Hanafi school 
and are seldom religious or careful to say tboir prayers. Thfy 
obey t^ hfn and in their customs do not greatly differ from 
Oi^inaty Huaalmd.us. They do not send their boys to school and 
lume of tbem havo risen to any high position. 

XihbbOjrBy from the Malab&r boast, are found in small 
nniobers in different parts of the district. They are said to be the 
dasDenduits of the Arab refugees who fled from the Persian gulf 
tovmrds the close of the seventh century through fear et the tyrant 
Hiijjaj.-hin*Tn8af. As seafarers and merchants, (hoy, and later Arab 
and Persian refugees and settlers, until the establishment of 
Portuguese' supremacy (1510), hold the bulk of the forei^sea trade 
of Western India. Their home tongue is Arvi or 'J'amiT, and with 
others they speak Hindustani Their features boar traces of a foreign 
origin. They are about the middle height, mmscular, and brown or 
wheat-coloured. As a rule the men shave the whole head, wear a full 
heard, and dress in a skull cap covered when out-of-doors by a long 
tightly wound coloured kerchief, a loose and lung shirt falling to tho 
knees, a tight-fitting jacket, instead of trousers a coloured wuistoloth 
or Itmgi reaching from the waist to the ankles, and instead of shoes 
sandgls, They are generally only visitors, as they move from place 
to place almost every year and do not Itring their wives with 
them. They deal in skins and hides. They buy bides from local 
butchers to whom they generally advance largo sums to keep them 
from the hands of rival hide-morchants, and send the skins preserved 
in salt to Madras or Bombay. They hold a bigb place in the trading 
oommnnity, and bear a good name for fair dealing. Thty are hard- 
wi^jking, thrifty, sober, and generally well-to-do. In religion 
ihe^.nc^ Sunnis of the Shafi school and vi>ro strict in saying their 
prty^nra, and keeping the rules of their faith. They take much 
mteliiMt in teaching their boys Arabic and Tamil, but none of them 
tenit^ their boys English or Mordthi. 


KnlcdViS, or Deniers, are found in large numbers in 
EaUdgi town. . They are said to represent Hindu Lam4nis or 
Banjdris converted by Tipu of Maisur. They are believed to 
have ^ epme to Ealddgi as sutlers with General Wellesley's 
■loroe is 1803. Tbedr home speech is Hindustani. They are tall 
m^’llddille-siiwd, strong, and brown or wheat-coloured. Some of the 
idtaye the head wholly, others wear the head hair long, and Ml 
hikive full beards. The wommi are like the men, and have no vei^ 
gbod name mondity. fibrnept the old none of them appe^ tp 
. ^hEc nor add to the fsniily ineomo. Both men and women, 
nea^ and 'Mean are ^aey fond of date palm juice. The men 
dOiew in a tnihan or headscarf, a coM, aMiirt, a tight jacket, and a 
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wg^iatclotli or tight fcrouaorsi. TIio women . drees iii the Hindu 
robe and a long sleeved bodice. Young girls generally wear 
a petticoat hanging from the waist to the ankles and eoVer the 
upper part of the body with a scarf or odn^. Th^ideal in jmin 
and groceries, and have a poor name for honesty. They are Sard* 
working tlvrifty and well-to-do. They geiiei|jdly marry amohg 
theihselves only and have a well organissed body under a chmdhati 
or headman chosen from the richest family, who, with the consent of 
the majority, is empowered to fine any one breaking their class rules. 
Their customs to some extent differ from those of ordinary Mnsalmans. 
hfost believe in the Hindu goddess Yallaminaof Saundattiin Belganm 
to whom they offer vows. They also keep Hindu festivsils. At 
the same tiirie they obey the kdzi and employ him to condaot their 
marriage, funeral, and otheis services. They are Snnnis of the 
Hanafi school, and are seldom religions or careful to say their 
prayers. 41iey teach their boys Urdu, Mar&thi, and Kanarese, but 
not English. ^ On the whole they are well-to-do. 

Chhaparbands, orlliatchers, said to represent converts of 
the Hindu class of the same name, are found in small numbers all 
over the district. Their head-quarters are in Muddebihiil and 
BagovAdi. They arc said to bo immigrants from Oujarfd, who 
came to the district in search of work during the Adil Shithi rale 
(1490-168ti). They speak Jliiulusttoi with a considerable mixture 
of Gujardti. Tho men are tall or of middle size, .sturdy, and wheat* 
coloured. They shave tho head, wear the beard full, and dress in a 
Hindu headscarf, a coat, a jacket, and a pair of tight trousers or a 
waistcloth. 'J'ho women, w ho, like the men, ai’e either tall or of 
middle size w’dl made with good features and of wheat colour, 
dross in the Hindu robo and Gujarati tight-fitting bodice with 
open backs covering tho breasts only. They appear in public and 
aad to the family income. Both men and women are neat and 
clean in their habits. The men in former days lived as highwaymen 
or Tbags, often staying away from their home for months. They 
used to cheat people by making counterfeit coins, and, as they 
generally rambled in bands of ten to twenty, also robbed travellers 
who came in their way. Most of them are now labonrei^ ' and 
husbandmen. They are hardworking, but much given to drink, end 
are fairly off. The women add to the family income by sewing 
and making mats of date-palm leaves. They are bardwoAing 
but have a poor character for honesty. They have two divisions, 
BArAgandAwallAs, or twelve measure men, and CBHAGANi>AwAl*t.ts 
or six measure men that is half-castes. The ChhagandAwdllAs are of 
illegitimate birth, and their women instead of wearing the GujarAti 
bodice, dress in the local Hindu bodice, covering the back and 
fastened in a knot in front. The two divisions intermarry and 
marry with no other MusalmAns. They form a separate 
but have no special organization, and no headman.^ They selm 
social disputes at class meetings ; and the decision of the majori#.^ 
is considered final. They differ firom regular 
worshipping Hindu gods and eschewing beef.* In 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but are ne^thi^ 
say their pray era They respect and obey 
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him to register their marriages. Thejr do not send their boys^to 
Bohool. 

immigrants from Sind and the PanjAb, are said to have 
coi^e to Bij^jmr daring the Adil Sh^hi rale. They are found in 
amidl nambers. They are said to be descendants />f the first 
converts of the g^t tribe of JAts or Jats who form the bulk 
of the low class population of the PanjAb and Sind. They speak 
Hindust&ni among themselves and Mardthi with others. The men 
are tall or of middle sizef sturdy, and wheat-coloured. They shaje 
the head^ wear the beard full, and dross in a Hindu turban or a 
headscarf, a coat, a jacket, and tight trousers, or a waistcloth. The 
women, who have the same cast of face as the men, wear the Hindu 
robe and bodice, appear in public, and help the men in their work. 
Both men and women are neat and clean. Formerly the Jats were 
very troublesome, most of them living by plunder and gang robbery. 
ITnder the British, their power has been crushed an^ they live by 
tilling the ground and as servants and mesHongers. They are 
hardworking, thrifty, sober, and fairly off. They nnirry among 
themselves «on]y and form a separate ccmimiinity with a good class 
organization. They settle social disputes at meetings of the 
male members under a headman, who, with the consent of the 
majority, has power to fine any one who breaks their rules. 
Their manners and customs do not differ from those of ordinary 
Musalm&ns. In religion they are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, 
and are said not to be religious or careful to say their prayers. 
They respect and obey the regular kdzi, and employ him to 
condnet their roHgioiis services. They do not send their boys to 
school. 

Ba'gba'HS, Gardeners or Fruiterers, found almost over the 
whole district are said to represent local converts from the Mdli 
or Kunbi castes. Their homo speech is Ilindusidni much mixed 
with K&narese and Mar4thi words. The men are tall or of middle 
mze, sturdy, and dark. They shave the head, wear the beard 
eith^ short or full, and dress in a large two-cornered turban, a 
vndstooat, and a waistcloth. I'he women, who have the same 
cais$ of feme as the moil, arc dirty and untidy, dressing in the 
Bi&da robe and bodice, and appearing in public. They are 
hardworking, thrifty and sober, and some are well-to-do. They 
sell fruit and vegetables, the women helping in the work 
of selling. They marry among themselves and form a separate 
oommunity. They settle social disputes at class meetings under a 
head or chaudhari chosen from their richest and most respected 
fismilies, who, with the approval of the nwority, has power to fine 
any m^ber who breaks class rules. They are Sunnis of the 
Qatudl school, and few are religious or careful to say their prayers, 
lliisy eseh^ beef and are said to believe in and pay vows to Hindu 
gods. ^’bey the kdzi and employ him to conduct their 

Services. 3iiey seldom send their boys to school and take to no 
new pnrsoits. “ 

BftkftV or Mntton Butchers, also called L4d Sultdnis, 

areloimd in considetable numbers in all the larger towns. They are 
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coxiverts from the Hindu caste of Ldd Klultiks; and are said 
to have been brought to Isl&m by Tipu of Haieor. They form 
two distinct bodies Kdundda and K^ml&s. The K&undis are 
found only in the Nizfim^s country, and neither marry nor have any 
thing in common with Kdmlds. Both sell mutton, bnt Kifaand^^ 
selh oooked as well as raw mutton, cooking it at their houses 
and carrying the dishes for sale to the shops where ahendi or 
palm beer is sold This the Rdmids consider disgraceful. Both 
divisions are well organized, each with a separate headman pr 
ihaudhari chosen from the richest and most respected families, who, 
if the majority approve, has power to fine any one breaking 
their class rules. Their home speech in large towns is Hindust&ni 
much mixed with K&narese; ^n smaller towns they speak Etoareae. 
They are either tall or of middle size dark and strong ; the men 
shave the head and either shave the chin or wear a short beard. 
They dress in a Hindu-like turban, a tight-fitting jacket, and 
a waiatcloth. The women, who dress in the Hindu robe and 
bodice, appear in public, and help the men in selling mutton. They 
are untidy and quarrelsome. As a class they are hardworking, 
thrifty, and well-to-do. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but 
few are religious or careful to say their prayers. To a great extent 
they are still Hindus, worshipping Hindu gods, keeping Hindu 
festivals, denying themselves the use of beef, and refusing to eat or 
mix in any way with other Musalmdns. Except in circumcising 
their boys and in having their marriages and funerals performed in 
Musalmto style, they show little respect to the kdzu They do not 
send their boys to school, nor take to other pursuits. 

Bh&dbhunja'S, or Grain -parchers, found in limited numbers in 
one or two large towns, are said to rraresent converts from the 
Bhoi or Fisher caste of local Hindus. Their home tongue is rough 
Hindastdni spoken with a strong Kdnarese accent. They are Ml 
or of middle size and dork. The men shave the head, wear the beard 
either full or short, and dress in a headscarf tied in Hindu fashion, 
a tight jacket, and a waistcloth. The women, who have the same 
cast of face as the men, are dirty and untidy. They appear ^n 
public and sell parched grain. As a class they ore hardworking .rad 
thrifty but poorly clad and seldom well-to-do. They forii;i a sppar^ 
community and marry among themselves only. They differ fi^m 
regular Musalm&ns in offering vows to Hindu gods and keeping 
Hindu festivals. At the same time they obey the kds^i and ask him 
to conduct their marriage and funeral services. They are Sunnis 
of the Hanafi school, but few of them are religious or careful to say 
their prayers. They seldom send their boys to school. Besides as 
grain-parchers some earn their living servants and constables. 

OaundiSy or Bricklayers, found in small numbers^ in sempte 
of the larger towns, are said to represent local converts of 
Hindu class of the same name. They are tall, strong, and dark* 
Their home speech is Hindust&ni spoken with a stroi^ Kftnarese 
and Mar&thi accent. The men shave the head, #esr the beSrd 
short or full, and dress in a two-comered Hindu turban, a t^t- 
fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. The women, vrtio are of middle 
size thin and olive-skinned, dress in the Hindu robe and bodice. 





BIJApUR 

They do not object to appear in public and add nothing to the 
family income. Neither men nor women are neat or tidr. They 
are bricklayers and masons. The men are hardworking and thri:^, 
They suffered severely from the stoppage of all building which 
lastra during and after the 1876*77 famine. Their calling was so 
bad that many had to leave the district or take to new purswits. 
During the last three years the railway and other public works have 
given them constant and high-paid employment, and as a class they 
are well-do^do. They form a separate class, generally marrying 
among themselves only. They differ from ordinary Musalmdns m 
eschewing beef, in worshipping Hindu gods, and in keeping Hindu 
festivals. At the same time they obey the kdzi and ask him to 
conduct their ceremonies. They are ^unnis of the Hanafi school 
but are seldom religious or careful to say their prayers. Few of 
them give their boys any schooling. Besides as masons they are 
found as servants and messengers. ^ 

Jha'ra'kars, also called Dhuldhoyas or Dust-washers, are found 
in small numbers in some of the larger towns. They are said 
to represent Hindu converts of the Dhuldhoya and Sondr or gold- 
smith castes. They are of middle height, well made, and dark or 
olive-coloured. The men shave the head, wear the beard full, and 
dress in a Hindu-like turban, a shirt or a jacket, and a waistcloth. 
The women, who are thin and fair, appear in public, but add nothing 
to the family income. Unlike the men who are dirty and slovenly, 
they ai*o neat and tidy. Their home tongue is either Kanarose or 
mixed Hindust&ni and Kanaroae. The men gather the 6W|epmgs 
of goldsmith^s shops and wash and strain them for particles of gold 
and silver. They are hardworking and thrifty, but are excessively 
fond of date-palm beer. They form an organized society and 
marry among themselves only. They eschew beef, worship Hindu 
gods, and keep Hindu festivals. At the same time they obey the 
mzi and employ him to conduct their marriage and funeral services. 
They are Sunnia of the Hanafi school, but are not religious or careful 
to say their prayers. They do not send their boys to school. 
Besides as dustwashers some earn their living as servants and 
messengers. 

KomillS, or Weavers, found in considerable numbers in some of 
the larger towns, are said to represent Hindu converts of the Koshti 
or S61i caste. They are said to have been brought to IsHm by the 
persuasion of the Arab missionary KhwAja Syed Hussain GaisuderAj 
of Qulbarga who lived early in the fifteenth century, and of Hosham 
Pir 0ujarAt{ of BijApor who lived about the close of the sixteenth 
century.' They still pAy special devotion to these two saints and 
show great respect to their descendants who are called their pirzddAs 
^ dr Baints* sons. The men are tall or of middle height and of dark or 
^ve colour. They shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress 
in a Hindu-like be^Bcarf, a coat, a shirt, a tight jacket, ^and a waiat- 


y ShSh HsduUA Pir, nej^ea* of SfaAb Wajihudin ol Ahmadabad, came to BiiSm in 
a>]>. ISSO, (dSS H.) at the age of fourteeti to ibc reign of ibrihim AdUfihth. 
Tawirikh-tthAwlia of Bsjdpitr with Banghi JSinal-ud-din. 
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clbth or tight trousers. The womeo^ who are generallj xuiddle^issed 
thin and mir with regular leatures^ wear the Hindu robe and bodice, 
appear in.publics^and help the men in weaving cloth. They are hard- 
working but arc neither neat nor clean, ^ey speak Hinduatini 
with a strong Kanarese accent. The men, though hardworking 
and*thrifty/ are excessivly fond of date-palm beer. They weave 
into cloth English and Bombay yam which they boy from whole- 
sale Vdni dealers. The chief* articles they make are robes, waist* 
cloths, and striped chintz with silk borders for bodices. They form 
a‘ separate community, and their civil and sometimes their criminal 
cases are tried at class meetings under a pdiil or headman chosen 
from the richest families, who, with the approval of the majority, is 
empowered to fine any ono^breaking class rules. They marry 
among themselves only and have often more than one wife, as the 
women are not less thrifty or hardworking than their husbands. 
During the last two or three years cheap grain and a brisk demand 
for thoir goofis have helped them to recover most of wliafc they lost 
^d^ing the 1870-77 famine. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, 

careful to say their prayers. At the 
same time obey They do not send 

their boys to school. Besides as weavers some earn their living as 
servants and mossongora. 

Pinja'ra'S, or Cotton-deanors, found in small numbers in some 
of the larger towns are said to represent local converts of the 
Hindu caste of the sauio name. Tliey generally speak K&narese 
and can also talk an incorrect Hindustani- The men are middle- 
sized and of a dark or olive colour. They shave the head and face 
or wear the beard short, and dress like Hindus in a turban, a tight- 
fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. The women have the same cast 
of face as the men, and dress in the Hindu robe and bodice. They 
appoar in public and add to the family income by cleaning cotton. 
Both men and women arc dirty and untidy. They are cotton- 
cleaners and are badly off, as the decay of hand-spinning ruined their 
craft. Of late many have become husbandmen. They form a 
separatoconimuiiity,but have no special organization and no headman. 
They marry among themselves only, and differ from ordinary 
Musalmdns in eschewing beef, offering vows to Hindu gods, ana 
keeping Hindu festivals. At the same time they obey the Jrdai in 
all matters. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but aw not 
religious or careful to say their p?*ayer8. They seldom send their 
boys to school, and are said to be a falling class. 

Fatvagars, or Tassol-twisters, found in small numbers in some 
of the larger towns, are said to reproaeht local oouverts of the 
Hindu class of the same name. Their home tongue is Hindustiiii 
spoken with a strong K&narese accent. The men ore taU or middlft 
size, well made, and olive-skinned. They shave the head, wear tbs 
beard either short or full, and dress like Hindus in a hiMdscar^ n 
waistcoat, sAd a waistcloth. The women, ^ who are middle^aibsi 
thin fair and with regular features, dress in the BQndu wbe ioa 
bodice, appear in pnblic, and add noihiug to the J fowly ioeow. 
Both men and women are neat and eleap. Tbough''^ ha^worfcmg 
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thrift;^ aud sober, they are not weU«to<4a They maJce tassels^ 
deok ^weU and gold and silver ornaments with silk, and prepare 
fiEJse hair for women* Though their work is well paid it is not (Constant, 
and most of them have taken to new pnrsnita They ^nerally 
marry among themselves only, but have no class orranization, and 
form a separate body in little more than in name. Their manners 
and customs do not differ from those of ordinary Musalmdns, and 
they respect the kazi and ask him^to conduct their ceremonies. 
They are Sannis of the Hanafi school and arc neither religious nor 
careful to say their prayers. They are anxious to send their boys 
to school. Besides as tassel-twisters they earn their living as 
servants and messengers. 

Saikalgars, or Armourers, found ig small numbers in some of tho 
larger towns, are said to represent converts from tho Ghisiidi caste 
of Hindus. Their homo tongue is KAnarese. They are tall or middle- 
sized, strong, and dark. The men shave tlio head or wear the hair 
long, and either shave tho chin or wear a short beard.* They dress 
very poorly in little more than a dirty rag one and a half to two yards 
long which they tie round the loins as a waistcloth, and on going 
out, add a small dirty headscarf and a jacket. Tho women are 
like the men in face and in the uncloanneas and poverty of their dress 
which consists of a Hindu robe and bodice. ^J'hey appear in public 
and help the men in their work. They chiefly rej)air and sharpen 
knivos and swords, and though hiu'dworking and thrifty, make 
liltlo by their craft, and spend most of their ouruings in date-palm 
beer. They form a separate community with a headman of their 
own, through whom they settle their social disputes ; and who, with 
the approval of tho majority, is empowered to fine any one breaking 
class rules. Caste fines arc spout in dinner and drinking parties. 
They marry among themselves only, and differ from ordinary Musal- 
mAns in eschewing beef and worshiphing Hindu gods. At tho same 
time they obey tho kdzi and ask him to conduct their marriage and 
funeral services. They are Sunnis of tho Hanafi school, but are 
seldom religious, and almost never come to tho mosquo. They do 
not send their boys to school, and on the whole arc a falling class. 

5Dia three classes that come under So^yico are tho PakhAlis or 
water-caTiiers, the Hajima ^or barbers, and the BhatyArAs or 
cooks. 

FftkIlftliSy or Water-carriers, found in small numbers at KalAdgi 
and' in one or two other large towns, are said to represent converts 
from the Hindu class of the same name. Their home speech is either 
KAnarese or HiudiistAiu. The men are middle-sized thin and dark. 
They either shave the head or wear long hair, wear the beard short, 
and dress in a Hindu-like turban, a tight waistcoat, and a waist- 
dbth or tight trousers reaching the knee. The women, who have 
same cast of face as the men, dress in the Hindu robe and 
bodice, appear in public, and help the men in their work. Though 
neat and clean both men and women are excessively fond of date- 
palm juice. The men carry water on bullocks^ backs in leathd*- 
selling it from bouse to house, being paid by monthly wagM. 
They are chiefly employed by BfusahaAns and Christians. The 
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monthly wages paid by a European mastmr^ who requires the 
water-man to give him his full time, vary from 16a. to £l 
(Bb. 8-12^, and by a Musalm&n master, who shares the water-carrier 
with four or five other families, from 2a to 4s, (Rs.1-2). TliOngh 
hardworking and thrifty, they are generally badly ofiF and in dept. 
They marry* among themselves only, and form a separate community 
under a headman chosen from the richest and most respected 
families, who, with the approval, of the majority, is empowered to fine 
any one breaking class rules. The money collected is spent on a 
dinner or a drinking party. They diflEer from ordinary Mnsalm&ns in 
eschewing beef, worshipping Hindu gods, and keeping Hindu festi- 
vals. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school in name, but are seldom 
religious or careful to say their prayers. They obey the kazi and 
ask him to conduct their marriage and funeral services. They do 
not send their boys to school and take to no new pursuits, 

Haja^ms, or Barbers, are found in one or two of the larger towns. 
They are saiO to represent converts from the Hindu caste of the 
same name. Their home tongue is cither Kan arese or Hindustani. 
The men are mitldlo-sizod and dark. They shave the head, wear 
full or short beards, and dress in a Hindu-like head scarf, a tight- 
fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. The women, who are middle-si^ed 
thin olivo-colourod and with regular features, dress in the Hindu robe 
and bodice, appear in public, and add to the family income by serving 
as mid wives. Neitlier men uor women are neat or tidy in their habits. 
Though hardworking and thrifty, they are poorly clad and badly off. 
Their charge for shaving varies from Id. to 1 \d. (J - 1 a.). Those who 
always shave certain families are paid yearly by each family 4s. to 
8s, (Rs.2-4) in cash, with occasional gifts of corn or cast-off clothes. 
They many among themselves only and form a sraarate body, but 
have no special organization and no headman. In manners and 
customs they do not differ from ordinary MusalmAns. They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school and are not religions or careful to say 
their prayers ; they obey and respect the hizi and ask him to 
conduct their ceremonies. They do not send their boys to school, 
and are said to bo a falling class. 

* Bhatya'ra'S. or Cooks, are found in small numbers in some ci the 
larger towns. They are said to represent local converts of mixed 
Hindu classes. Only of late years they are said to have taken to 
their present calling of cooking. Their home tongue is Hindustini. 
The men arc tall or middle-sized dark and sturdy. Some of them 
shave the head and others wear the hair long ; all have full 
beards. The men dress in a turban or headscarf, a waistcoat, and a 
waistcloth or tight trousers. The women, who are either tall or 
middle-sized and dark or olive-coloured, dress in the Hinda robe 
and bodice, appear in public, and add to the family income. Both 
men and women are dirty and untidy. They prepare and sell ooolmd 
bread, pulse, vegetables, and beef. Their customers ate generaiUy 
hungry travellers, or destitute and houseless beggars, both MusatmAm 
and Hindus of the lower classes as Mh4rs, Bhangis> and 
The women generally sell at the cook shops attd the mea,Oi»*y 
their stock in clay vessels in bamboo bsMihota to the Aops wb^ 
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spirits and dato-palm beer are sold. They are liardworking and 
tbriftyj but are excessively fond of date-palm oeer and spirits^ and are 
always poorly dad and badly off. Though they marry among them- 
selves only and noxniaally form a semrate class^ they have no head- 
man and no caste organization. Their manners and customs do 
not differ from those of ordinary MusalmAns, and in all mattcrsjbhey 
obey the hazL They seldom send their boys to school 

The three Labouring classes are iLaniars or poulterers and rope 
makers^ Pendhdr4s or pony-keepers and grass-cutters^ and Siv&ris 
or hunters and day-labourers. • 

SftZljarBy or Poulterers and Hemp Rope-makei^» found in small 
numbers at KaUdgi, are said to represent local converts of the 
wandering Hindu tribe of Pdrdliis. Tkoir homo tongue is a mixture of 
rough Hindustani Marathi and Kanarcse. The men are tall or middle 
sized well-made and dark. They either shave the head or wear the 
hair long, a full or short beard, and dress in a Hindn-Jike turban, a 
tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. Their women, who are either 
tsdl or middle sized thin and dark or olive-skinned with regular 
features, dress in the Hindu robe and bodice. They appear in public, 
and are hardworking and thrifty but very dirty. They keej) and 
sell hens and eggs, make hemp ropes, and earn their living as servants 
and labourers. Though hardworking and thrifty, they are much 
given to intoxicating drugs and liquor and are poorly clad and badly 
off. They form a separate community and have a well organized body 
under a headman or chaudhari^ who is genomlly chosen from tho 
best families. With tho approval of the majority the headman lias 
power to fine any one breaking caste rules. The money collected is 
spent in dinner and drinking parties. They marry among them- 
selves only, but in every respec t obey and respect llie kdzL They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school in name, but know little of their religion 
and are said somotime.s to worship and pay vows to Hindu gods. 
They do not send their boys to school. 

Pondtaa'ra'S, or Grass-cutters, locally derived from pendk a 
bundle of grass, arc found in small numbers at Kahldgi and 
B&galkot. They are .said to represent converts from mixed Hindu 
classes. During tho early years of th,r uinetoonth century tho 
Pendhdras spread over the greater part of J ndiin in large bodies, 
plundering burning and torturing without pity. They have a 
strain of Upper Indian blood. Their home tongue is u mixture of 
rough Hindustdoi M£lvi and Marithi. The men are tall strong 
well-built and dark. They either shave the he^id or wear the hair 
long, wear the beard full and long, and dress in a dirty turVian care- 
lesdy wound round the head like a Hindu turban, a tight-fitting 
jacketjr tusd a waistcloth. The women^ vrbo like the men are tall 
strong and ^hirk, dress in the Hindu robe and bodice and appear in 
public. They are hardworking and thrifty but are not sober. During 
tine fair months they go about in waste lands, gathering fuel which 
they carry to the towns for sale, and during tho moonsoon tljej 
cat and sell grass. The men keep ponies and work as servants 
and labourers. They are hardworking but are excessively fond of 
liquor. Both men and women are dirty in their habits, poorly clad. 
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and badly ofiF. Thoy marry among themselves only> and have a well 
organized body. They settle their disputes at class meetings under 
a headman or jamdddr chosen from among their number^ who, 
with tho approval of the majority, has power to fine any one breaking 
class rales. They respect the kdzi and ask him to conduct their 
marriage and funeral services. They differ from ordina^Musalm&ns in 
eschewing beef, worshipping Hindu gods, and keeping Hindu festivals. 
They have a special belief in the goddess Yellamma in whose honour 
they have built a temple at I^aUdgi. The temple is opened every 
y^ar and special devotions are paid to the idol. They are Sunnis of 
the Hanafi school in name, but few of them are religious or careful 
to say their prayers. Some of them have of late begun to send their 
boys to school. 

Siva'ris are found in one or two families at KaUdgi only, and are 
said to represent converts from the Hindu tribe of Shikaris. They are 
said to have come from Akalkot in ShoI4pur. They speak Hindustdni 
with a mixtuTo of Marathi and Kd.narcse. The men are middle-sized 
and dark. They shave the head, wear a full beard, and dress in a 
Hindu turban, a tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. Their 
women, who have tho same cast of face as the men, dress in the 
Hindu robo and bodice, appear in public, and add to the family income 
by selling fuel and working as labourers. Neither men nor women 
are neat or clean in their habits. The men are hardworking and 
thrifty, working as servants and labourers, but are excessively fond 
of liquor and are badly off. They associate with the K&kars and 
PendhArAs, but do not marry with any class except their own. They 
have no special organization, and in their manners and customs differ 
little from ordinary MusahiiAns. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school, but are seldom religious or careful to say their prayers. They 
obey and respect the fcdsi, but do not send their boys to school. 

The three Musicians are Kasbans or Dancing girls and courtezans, 
NakArohis or horso kettle-drummers, and TAschis or kettle-drum- 
mers. 

Kasbans, also called Naikans, form a oommanitj of about a 
hundred at B^alkot, and are found in smaller numbers at EaUdjn 
and Bi j&pnr. They do not claim to belong to any of the general 
m4a classes, and are said to represent local converts, from mixed 
Hindu castes who became Mnsalm&ns when they either left or 
were driven from their own caste. They have no common peotifiarity 
of feature or form. Their home speech is either Hiimastiai or 
K&narese. They dress in the Hindu robe mid bodice. All wear 
shoes which is the chief point of difference between the dress of 
a Easban and of a private woman. They also wear loose bell anklets^ 
known as kadda, by whose tinkling they measare their steps. Sin^g 
and dandng or prostitution, or the three together form : 

part of their profession. Some of them are said to be Mod ^gei«. 
Chiefly throngh the depressed condition of the peope since tim' 
famine of 1876>77, the Kasbans have fallen into great MVortUr. 
They are tidy and cleanly, bat proverbially ersffy,. 
and fond of pleasure, liquor, and mtrigue. llkey look 
houseless and destitnte women, or bn^ yosing .girls ^ pow 
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Hindu families. When a girl comes of age the mistress 
always tries to seoui'e a protector for her who will pay JE5 to £10 
(Rs. SO-lOO), To the amount given by the protector the mistress 
adds sotuething, and a great ceremony with dancing and dinner 
parties is held. After the dinner miasi or black tooth powder is 
rubbed on the girl's teeth, and she is free to practise as a dancing ^rl. 
l%ough Musalmans in name they have little idea of their religion. 
They grieve during the ten days of Mnharram, coase from unlawful 
earhings, and with much faith worship the bier of Hassaiu and 
Hussain. They bring up their daughters to theii* own profession, 
but neither their sons nor their son's wives. • 

Naka'rclliBy or Horse Kettle-drummers, said to represent converts 
of the Hindu class of the same name are found in small numbers 
in some of the larger towns. Tiie men are tall or middle-sized 
and dark or olive-coloured. They shave the head, wear the beard 
' short or full, and dress in a Hindu-like turban, a shirt or a jacketi 
and a waistcloth. The women have the same cast of face as 
the men, and wear the Hindu robe and bodice. They appear 
in public, but do not add anything to the family income. Those 
who have remained kettle-drnrnmers are not well-to-do, but being 
hardworking, thrifty and ^sober, they get on well as husbandmen, 
messengers, and constables. They form a «e[)arato community 
marrjing among themselves only. They differ from ordinary 
MusalrnSna in abstaining from beef and in offering vows to and 
worshipping Hindu gods. At the same time tliey obey the kdzi and 
employ him to conduct all their ceremonies. They are Sunnis of 
the Hanafi school, but are not religious or careful to say their 
prayers. They do not send their boys to school, and are said to be 
a filing class. 

Te^SOMs, or Kettle-drummers, found in small u umbers in almost 
all large towns are said to represent local converts of mixed Hindu 
castes. Their homo tongue is either Kdiiarose or Hindustjini, The 
men are tall or middle-sized and dark or olive-colonrod. They 
shave the head, wear the board full or short, and dross in a Hindu- 
like turban, a waistcoat, and a waistcloih. The women are like 
the men in appearance and wear the lliniiu robe and bodice. 
They appear in public but add nothing to the family income. There 
is little demapd for their services and many have taken to labour 
or tillage. Both men and women are neat and clean. Though hard- 
working and thrifty, they are badly off. They form a separate 
community and marry among themflelve.s only. They have no 
special ormnization, and in, manners and customs do not differ from 
mdinary MusalmAns. They obey and respect the kdzi. They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but are not religious or careful to say 
They do not send their boys to school, and are said 
tp be a tailing class; 

ClhldUltiEllSy numbering ld7, include two divisions Native Pro- 
testants and Native Roman CathoUos. Of these Native Protestants 
numbered 146 (males 93, females 53), and Native Roman Catholics 21 
(males 11, females 10). Nativs Protestants are found chiefly itft- 
B&dimi. They are converts, made by missionaries belonging to the 
s«77^39 
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Basel Evangelical Mission. Before their conversion most of them 
were either Ling^lyat weavers or Mhdrs. Their home tongue is KAnar 
rese. They have no divisions, and they eat together and intermarry. 
They live in one-storeyed houses with flat or tiled roofs. Their daily 
food is rice, millet bread, pulse, vegetables, and flesh, and their 
holiday dishes are sweet cakes made of wheat-flour pulse and sngar. 
They are subject to the Basel Mission, and in their dress castom^ 
and religious rites do not differ from the Native Protestant Chris- 
tians of Belgaum and Dh£rw4r. They send their boys and girls to 
school and are a rising class. Native Roman Catholics are found 
in Bdddmi and Bdgalkot. They speak Kdnarese. They live in flat- 
roofed houses. Their daily food is rice, millet bread, pulse, vege- 
tables, and flesh. On holidays they eat sweet cakes. They are 
specially fond of hot and sour^dishes. The men keep the top-knot 
and dress in a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, and shoes or sandals, and 
the women in a robe without pasing the skirt back between their 
feet. Both the men and women are neat and clean in their dress. 
They are religious and are subject to the jurisdiction of the Arch- 
bisb^ of Goa. Their customs and religious rites do not differ 
y CO Roman Catholics of Kanara. They send their 

pursuits, and are a steady class. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

aqriculVure. 

Accobdino to the 1881 census returns agriculture supported 
about 485|000 people or 75*98 per cent of the population : 


Bijdpur Husbandmen, 1881, 


Aes. 

Mtles. 

Femnlet. 

Totil. 

Under FlttMii ... 

90,027 

86,686 

175,663 

Over Fifteen 

161.819 

168,169 

809,601 

Total ... 

941.830 

943,836 

486,164 


As regards strength the Bijdpur landholders come in the follow- 
ing order: Ling4yats^ Kurubars, Kaddis, i\lusalm£ns, Mb^rs, 
Mdngs^ BrdhmanSj Mardthds^ Lamdns^ and Vadars. The houses of 
poor husbandmen have mud roofs and stone or brick walls with one 
or two rooms and almost always a cattle shed attached. Well- 
to-do husbandmen live in the better sort of houses built of stone and 
mortar or burnt bricks, sometimes with an upper storey and with 
a whitewashed mud-roof. Tiled roofs are rare, partly because the 
people do not like tiled roofs, but chiefly because tiles are difficult 
to get, as village potters do not know how to make them. However 
poor he tnay be a husbandman has a brass pot and a plate and one 
or two wooden cots. Their farm stock generally includes a plough 
with one or two pairs of bullocks, a seed drill, a harrow, one or 
two reaping hooks and weeders, an iron crowbar, ahoo, and a liatchet. 
Since tlm 1876-77 famine they generally keep one year's supply of 
food grain in store, and the well-to-do store as much as two-fifths of a 
ton to twenty tons (2-100 khandis). Brahman, Lingdyat, and Baddi 
husbandmen are generally sober, orderly, clean, religious, and, since 
the 1876-77 famine, thrifty. As a class few of them are skilful. They 
^slike change and ^ve no special appliances. In addition to what 
thev make from their fields landholders add perhaps a fourth to an 
eighth from cart driving, dairy produce, spinning, cotton ginning, 
blanket weaving, wool selling, labouring, or fowl rearing. Hardly 
an;^ addition is made from hunting, fishing, or snaring. On a rou^ 
estimate thirty to fifty per cent of the cultivators are in debt. 
chief causes of indebtedness are marriage and other ceremonies and 
bad seasons. Many stand in need of advances for seed for which they 
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hkre to pay at twenty-lSve to thirty per cent interest calculated on 
the market price of tbe seed at the time it was advanced. The 
1876-77 famine has catiBod a considerable increase of thrift among 
the landholders and a growing unwillingness to part with land. 

The soiled belong to two main classes, the hlMk or yertbKumi (K.) 
and the red called ^nasab or musdli (K.). By far the greatest part of 
tbe open country, whether the surface rock is trap or gneiss, consists 
of the black ground or yeri bhiimi which is geologically the mills of 
rock changed by the addition of organic matter. The black soil has 
^eat moisture-holding power and when unmuced'with any foreign 
matter is so clayey as to be almost impassable in the rainy season, 
while in the hot weather it gapes in deep fissures through which 
the fertilizing air passes somc^timos more than six feet below the 
surface. The first heavy rains bear the sun-dried surface film 
into the fissures so that without any labour the upper layer of earth 
is year by year partly renewed. The best black soil overlies either 
sandstone, clay porphyry, or felspar at a depth of six to thirty 
feet Tho salt in the rich deep black soil of the Don valley is 
itself nourishing to some crops, particularly to wheat, and through 
its property of absorbing moisture is beneficial to all crops. The 
richness of the Don valley, tlxe granary of Bijiipur, is proverbial.' 
The soil wants ploughing only once in three or four years ; a single 
heavy fall of rain is enough to give a fair crop, and in the years 
w'hou the crops of tho country round utterly fail the Don valley 
gives some return.^ Occasionally on the banks of the Krishna and 
tihe Bhiina where the under-layer is a gray clay slate, or where it is 
charged with muriate of soda or natron, the black soil is of tho worst 
quality. Tho chief fault in this soil, which is known as karal (K.), is 
that water seems to pass througlj it without wotting it. It bears 
seldom except in rare scasonsof such unusual wetness that the crops on 
other soils are destroyed. When, as in parts of Baddmi and Hungund, 
black soil is mixed with gravel, particularly withlime gravel, and when 
the layer of earth is shallow, it is called garab (K.). This is a poor soil 
which requires much manure. In parts of Baddmi shallow beds of 
this soil are much injured by an underlying alluvial limestone, 
which, especially in wet seasons, destroys the crops. When it is mixed 
with alluvial soil left by overfowing streams the bkok sott tuims 
to brown or miisuhii (K.) and this is of greater richness than the 
A brown soil found at the skirts of ridges and uplands coIoUted 
by iron-bearing gravel or garasu (K.) is much less rich th^n tbe 
alluvial brown. The red sandy mould called masab or mmdU whioh 
is chiefly found near tbe sandstone hills of B&dami, B^^kot, and 
Hungund, is generally poor though under manure and a proper 
system of tillage it yields fair crops. Red soils yield only the early 
rain or mttngdri (K.) crops, as they da not hold moisture tod a£^. 

.i^,. .1, M I . 

1 Of the richness of the Don valley the Hiodustdni saying is ; Dm km ; 
hhdiqa^ Dm ne pike hm khdigar\ the Marithi srang is. Jar piku De^ tor 
na fikel Don, tar khdil kon^ boi^ mean, If the Don nears crops who am eai » 

the Don bears no crops who can eat ? The Kanarese sayings are : Dcniet/a 
crops are good every lane U a Jvcm field, 
ligHifJa ont\ If the crops come up it is the D®tt i If not it is a tvsd. 

J Bom Oov, Sel, CXIX. 3. 
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tibe mu ceases are not suited for tlie growth of any crop. On« tho 
other hand, black soils are well suited for the late or htngdri (K.) 
crops, but early crop do not succeed owing to the uncertain fall 
of rain; In;1820 as they bore pulses and tho red jvdri which was tho 
staple articlo of food and supplied fodder for the cattle, patches of 
red soil near villages were highly valued and every husbandman 
tried to have a sham of thoni.^ Since 1820 these red soil patches 
seem to havelost their special value. The trap cbuntry to the north of 
the district consists of long swelling downs separated by narrow belts 
of light brown or black soil. Tlie.so bolts are rich along tho river beds, 
and gradually grow shallower and poorer towards tho skirts and 
underslop^ of the intervening ui)lands. In the slopes the soil is often 
not a foot deep and many patches of soil are separated by hundreds 
and thousands of yards of naked rock? Within tho trap region all 
hills and unarablo uplands are hare of trees, even of biishos. 

Of an area of 5734 square miles or 3,070,291 acros, 3,590,820 
acres or 97’99 per cent have boon surveyed in detfiil. Of those 
396,338 acres or 11*02 per cent are tho land of alienated villagCwS. 
Accordinglo tho revenue survey tho rest contains 2,851,957 acres 
or 89*29 per cent of arable laud ; 107,200 acres or 3*98 por cent of 
unarable; 8 oems of grass or kumn ; 146,281 acres or 4*57 per cent 
of forest ; and 94,968 acres or 2*96 por cent of village sites, I'oads, 
and river beds. Of the 2,851,957 acres of arable land in Government 
villages 684,432 acres or 24 00 per cent are alienated. In 1882-83 
of tho whole arable area of 2,851,957 acres, 2,'1'99,704 acres or 86*26 
per cent were occupied. 

According to tho 1882-83 returns tho farm stock included 9839 
carts, 50,916 ploughs, 201,752 bullocks, 104,948 cows, 25,790 hc- 
buffaloes, 67,423 she-bufEalocs, 8505 horses including mares and 
foals, 361,518 sheep and goats, and 4923 asse.s. The details are: 
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Rid- 

ing. 

1 

One 1 Two 
Pair.' Pftlw 

1 

Bul- 

locks. 

CoWd. j 

' Mules. 

I't'iualtA 

llogJiKS, 

Makrm 

ANI> 

K0AL8. 

' 

SlIBW 

AM) 

OOATH. 

AiMiKB. 

mi . ... 

Sikulffi ... 
Va^blh&l. 

lb;;; 

BMkcC ... 
UiSSini ... 
Huagutid ... 

21 

28 

M 

io 
86 
268 
i « 

m2 

705 

888 

U73 

1162 

1906 

1283 

914 

1948 

2831 

am 

2604 

S7b9 

7057 

81S2 

6836 

2289 

2240 

3883 

1907 

2092 

im 

m 

93V 

25.87R 
20,810 
•21,227 
22,747 1 
30,503 : 
‘27,773 
26,204 
21,511 

1 

12,200 ! 
l‘!,820 j lJJ7a 

lO.h'KJ : 20iiH 

13,62 1 i 203.5 

14,286 { 4292 

It;, 608 * ;}0.5» 

14,041 i 2794 

10,064 j 3394 

64(0 
737:; 
7M«7 
eS83 1 
9370 1 
11,240 
8(9J8 
9602 

1100 

10 a 
I.'IHH 
1315 
1122 

«• >.■ 

60,S.')0 
70,4S7 
83.132 
49,040 
41 .hfjii 
43,143 
41,.V)I 
26, M«] 

665 

472 

641 

711 

m 

882 

466 

4S0 


467 

9888 

36,806 

14,610 

20^752 

104.948 1 25.70U 

’of, 423 

8.Vu.*i j 

361,518 

40i3 


A lai^ hcildixitg varies from 500 to 300 acres, a middle holding 
Irom two hnndrra to fifty acres, and a small holding from fifty to 
Wenty*five acres. In 1882-83, inclading alienated lands in 
Government villages, the total number of holdings was 65,452 
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aii,.pyerage area of 38' 10 acres. Of tbe whole -hambei' t>f holdiogs 
29^ were of not more than five acres, 6258 were of five to ten acres, 
17,439 of ten to twenty acres, 11,519 of twenty to thirty 'acres, 8992 
of thirty to forty acres, 6685 of forty to fifty acres, 8557 of fifty to a 
hundred acres, 2406 of 100 to 200 acres, 384 of 200 to 300 acres, 
131 of 300 to 400 acres, and 152 above 400 acres. Of h<fldings above 
400 acres forty-nine were in BijApur, thirty-two in B4ger4di, twenty- 
two in Bdgalkot, fourloen each jin Indi and Sindgi, ten in Hnngnnd, 
seven in Mnddcbihdl, and four in Bdd&mi. The details aie : 

c Bydpur Iloldiugt , 1881-83, 


Acrbs. 


Sun-DiviBiON. 

,1..! 

C-10^ 

11-20.1 

21-80. |31 -40.141-60.16 

Indi 

197 1 

421 

1075 1 

1544 

1430 

1036 

Hindgi 

Muda;jbih61 

275 1 

712 

21t« 1 

1210 

1320 

1446 

210 1 

000 

1837 ! 

1236 

045 

886 

BAgcv&dl 

Bljiipur 

223 

626 

2299 

2202 

1296 

31H 

307 

4»7 

leui 

1.500 

1500 

927 1 

B&galknt 

447 

1028 

2787 

1627 

968 

492 

B&diimi 

920 

1 1004 

2610 

1096 

638 

266 

Hungtuid 

350 

i 920 

2373 

1104 

905 

816 ; 

Total .. 

,.l 2l»2» 

1 «2rrfi 


! n.510 

8992 

6686 1 


707 

370 

037 


101 - 


489 

378 

226 

487 

444 

196 

68 

176 
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200* 

300. 

300 -f Over 
400. 1 400. 

Total. 

Kbntal. 

Total Area. 

Indi 

m 

14 

14 

8467 

.£ 

140,748 

379,081 

Rliulgi 

74 

22 

14 

8980 

161,182 

385,997 

MuddcbihAl 

17 

11 

7 

0S92 

141,714 

248,661 

Bkcrcvi'idi 

Bij6pur 

i 

34 

32 

0438 

194,021 

416,178 

' 76 

16 

49 

8484 

126,892 

898,288 

B6galkot . .{ 

B&danii 

1 42 ‘ 

20 

22 

8385 

116,778 

258,717 

1 19 

6 

4 

7499 

84,013 

181,766 

Hungniid 


10 

10 

7413 

112,601 

286,137 

Total ... 

i 884 

1 

131 

j 

152 

J 

60,452 

1,077,946 

2,409,704 


The occupants who have holdings of over 100 acres are Mar&thAs, 
I^addis, Lingayats, Kurubars, Kabligers, Chbatris, Telia, Brahmans. 
Gnjars, Jains, Mh<irs and M^ngs, Lam4ns, Berads, and MusalnUba. 
As a nrle the large holdings are tilled by the occupants, in a few 
cases they are sublet. 

A pair of bullocks can plough in a day one acre of dry-crop land, 
half an acre of garden laud, and three-quarters of an acre of rice 
land. With one pair of bullocks a husbandman can till sixteen to 
thirty acres of diy-crop land, ten acres of garden lan^ and twelve 
to sixteen acres of rice land. 

The chief field tools^ are the plough, which is of two kinds the heavy ' 
or negaU (K.) and the light or ranti (K.), the heavy hoe or vjiki-hufm , , 
(K.) the light hoe or yadi (K.), the seed-drill or hargi (K.), and jthp . 


' From nutorioU supplied by Rto Siheb Miriyui Chintfawi Bcibtta, ^j i iuUtdir 
ol BijSpur. 








rake or rA^d, In^their use aud make these field tools are genesally 
the same as the Belgaum field tools of whidi a detailed description 
is given in the Belgaum Statistical Account Both the heavy or 
neguli and the light or ranti plough is a thick bdbhul log shaped by 
the viUage carpenter^ with its lower end curving forward at an obtuse 
angle from main block. The sharo^ which is an iron blade one and 
a half feet long by three to four inches broad and four to tw^ve 
pounds in weight, is let into a socket and fixed by a movable iron 
ring to the wooden point beyond which it juts about six inches. The 
handle is fixed to the block by a thick ropo passed along the beanj 
and tied to the yoke, so that the strain of draught braces the differ- 
ent parts of the plough. The light plough is drawn by two bullocks 
and the heavy plough by eight bullocks. One man guides the heavy 
plough and a boy drives the bullocks sitting on the yoke. The share 
of an eight-bullock plough passes about nine inches into the ground, 
of a four-bullock plough about four inches, and of a two-bullock 
plough about two inches. A plough drawn by eight bujilocks costs 
£3 (Rs. 30), one drawn by four bullocks about £1 iSsf. (Ra.l5), and one 
drawn by two bullocks about 14a (Rs. 7). A plough lasts two years. 
The heavy* hoe or uhki-hitniiy is a hahhul V>earii five feet long 
and one foot broad with an iron blade four feet long by four inches 
broad running horizontally along its length and supported by two 
wooden stays one and a half feet long which are fixed in the beam 
about six inches from each end. This beam is joined to the yoke by 
two small beams or rafters about eight feet long. The heavy hoo is 
drawn by two to eight bullocks and is so made that by lengthening 
or shortening the rope the blade passe.s several inches under the 
ground or merely scrapes the surface. It is used for loosening the 
ground, covering the seed, breaking clods, and uprooting shrubs 
and weeds. When more than four bullocks are yoked, one man 
drives the first four bullocks and a second drives the rest. An 
eight-bullock heavy hoe or ukki-kiniti costs £2 16/?. (Rs. 28), a four- 
bullock hoe £l Ss. (Rs, 14), and a two-bullock hoe 8/?. (Rs. 4). The 
chief parts of the heavy hoe last seven or eight years. The small 
parts want yearly repair. The small hoo or yarii consists of a hdbhul 
beam two and a quarter feet long by six inches broad, with two stays 
like the heavy hoe. In the lower end of a?ach stay a blade of iron 
about six inches long is fixed horizontally to the beam. The two 
blades from the two stays fall in a line leaving an open space three 
or four inches long in the middle. The beam is joined to the yoke 
by two small rafters each about nine feet long. Two such hoes are 
generally fastened to one yoke and are drawn by a pair of bullocks 
driven by two men. The hoe is used for clearing the laud of grass 
and weeds between the rows of a growing crop, and also for 
looseni^ the surface. The small hoe or yadi costs 9^. (Rs. 4J). 
The seed-drill or Tcurgi is a block of bdbhul wood four to five feet long 
by one foot broad with three to four square prongs sot into it at right 
angles. Into each prong is fixed a hollow bamboo about three feet 
long and one inch in diameter. These meet at tho top in a wooden 
enp. Into this cup, which is about six inches in diameter and is 
bored with holes, the driver keeps steadily pouring seed which passes 
tiirongh the bamboo tubes and prongs into a neat furrow cut in front 
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qf ^ch tabo by tbe sharelike iron tip of the prong. The blopk of wood 
is joined to the yoke by two small beams or ra^rs about eight feet 
long. * The seed-drill never requires twre than two bnllows. , It 
is^niade 'by tho-Village carpenter and is used in sowing all kteds 
of grain' except pifee. It costa about 6s. (Bs. 8). Except the beams, 
prongs, and iron tips, which should be replaced every year, the seed* 
drill lasts .seven or eight years. The rake or rAgol consists of s pi^ 
of black wood about one and a half feet long with sovento nine teeth 
and a bamboo handle four to fitfe feet long. It is used for gathering 
stmw and costs about 2a. (Be. 1). It lasts eight or ten ‘years. 
Besides those hold tools there are the bladed pickaxe or byadgu for 
cutting shrubs and plants costing 2». (Be.l), the pickaxe ox gudaU 
for digging costing 2s. (Re. 1), the reaping sickle or kudgob^coa&ng 
1 s, 3d. (10 as.), the weeding sickle or khurpi costing 9d. (6 as.), the 
axe or kodll. costing 1«. 3d. (10 as.), the spade or sanaki costing 9<2. 
(6a«,), and the matin halli a wooden tripod for the winnower to 'sit 
on costing 2y. 6d. (Rs. 1 i). • , 

With scanty and uncertain rainfall and few irrigation works the 
district suffers from periodical want of water. The reason why so 
few irrigation works ore found in n district which .stands so much 
in want of irrigation is that there are almost no sites suitable for 
such small works as aro within the means of the people. In Indi, 
Bijdpnr, and B/tgalkot a largo area close to the villages is watered 
from wells and small streams. In 1881-82, excluding wells, thirty- 
two irrigation works watering 1372 aiTes yielded a oonsolidalSed 
yearly revenue of £461 (Bs. 4010) of which the irrigation share is 
seventy-eight per cent or about £360 (Ra 3600) or an average 
acre rate of 0». 3d. (Rs. 2g). Of the thirty-two irrigation works 
seventeen, or one work for every 338 square miles, are repaired by 
the Public Works Department and the remaining fifteen, #hi(m 
are classed as temporary, are maintained by the people. Of 355 
reservoirs and ponds 105 are in BddAmi, sixty-eight each in 
B^alkot and flungund, forty-seven in BA^evMi, forty-one in 
BijApur, twelve in Miiddebihdl, ten in Sindgi, and four in Indi. 
3'he water of only fifteen of these reservoirs is used for irrigation. 
Of these fifteen, one at Sirur in Bdgalkot waters eighteen acres .of 
land and yields a consolidated assessment of £4 6s. ^Bs. 48). The 
roraaioing fourteen reservoirs are at Bdnshankan, Tol^hl^y 
Govanki, Keudur, Nandikeshvar, and Nilgnnd, and two ehoh ht 
P^vati and Timsdgar all in Bdddmi, at Kamatgi and Mamd^puir ill . 
Bii^pur, and at Inchgeri in Indi. The Bdnshai^ari lake about thrae 
miles south-east of Bad4mi, formerly known as HarishchandraThth, 
is believed to have bebn built some two hundred years ago by two 
Jains Shankershet and Ghandrashet. It has solid masonry retainiioi^ ' 
walls on four sides and three sluices on the east. It is 369 f^ 
square and has a greatest depth of twenty-five feet. It is 
by a perpetual spring which rises in a swamp about a' mile ebtMs 
the lake. The same spring also supplies the Tdachkod reson^ 
which is a weir across a stream at BAnshankari. . In the .hot weati^i ; 
oven after a bad monsoon, this spring runs over two aa^ a ohbm ■. 

feot the second. Its water is used in raising gardem 
twenty acres of land. The Govanki resetvwidliS^'rik mile«> a^ 
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the Nandikeshvar reservoir about seven tuito eikst* of Bad&uii ate 
also from unfailing springs in the sandstone rocks* TITie Eendur 
reservoir about six miles north of BixUmb said to have built 
before the Muhammculau conquest^ has a c||j^im6ht‘ area of' 
ierenty-two square miles. When full itsarea is GS^cres and it has a 
greatest depth of twelve feet. The water never dries mad is used mi 
watering 125 acrei^ of land. ^ Pl«Cns and estimates have been (1 881 -82) 
submitted*^ for raising the waste escape -leVel and the dam and 
strengthening tho weir. Tlie Nilgiind reservoir, about ten miles 
west of when full lias an area of 230 acres but has hither1^> 

lieen little used for irrigation. In 1882-83 the i*caorvoir was 
improved and repaired and the area under command increased to 347 
acres. PArvati, twelve miles north-cast of BAdAini, are two 
reservoirs a large and a smaller. The smaller has boon repaired by 
stopping leaks and improved by raising the waste weir 2*44 feet, 
thus increasing the capacity from twenty to twenty-nine million cubic 
feet The area watered by these reservoirs is seventy-nine acres. 
At TimsAgar twelve miles north of BddAmi are two small reservoirs 
holding watpr only during the monsoon. At Kamatgi twelve miles 
east of BijApur is a reservoir said to have been built about 1620 
by IbrAhim Adil Shah II. the fifth Adil ShAhi king of BijApur 
(1580-1626). It was intended as a pleasure resort with garden and 
water pavilions which are now in ruins. Its natur*al catcliment area 
is small, but it was increased by a catch-water drain which lias 
Jieen breached and as the reservoir is on a stream which would 
he the waste cliannel from the proposed Don reacrv'oir, the 
restoration and improvement of this work are in abeyance. When 
fttllj the reservoir covers seventy and waters fifty-six acres. At 
MamdApur in BijApur are two lakes or reservoirs called for distinclioii 
the Great and the Small. * As shown by a Persian ius(5ription cut 
in stone both were built at a cost of about £21,250 (50,000 fca?!.*?) 
by SultAn Muhammad (1626-1656) of BijApur in a.d. 1633.® Both 
reservoirs are formed by earthen dams faced on the water side by 
strong well built stone walls, damming two streams, at a place 
where a small gneissic and sandstone iulinr has formed most 
favourable sites. The large reservoir is probably tho largest existing 
reservoir in the Presidency, of native con inn’tiou. When full its 
sur&ce area is 864 acres or 1 square miles. The dam is 2662 feet 
long, or just over half a mile, and its greatest height is twonty-seveu 
feet nine inches. The escape for surplus water is cut in the hard 
quaurtaite rock. It has several outlets for irrigation each consisting 
of a series of round holes cut in stone at different levels closed by 
wooden plugs in the usual native method. These holes (‘.oinmuuicato 
wii3i masonry culverts through the earthen dam. Some of those 
oiltlets, which are no longer used and are a source of leakage, i^e 
b^ng permanently closed. Tho rest are being fitted with 
nn^m sluice gates worked from the top of the dam by a screw. 
This woric is in hand and will be completed before June 1884, 


^Mr. E. B. Joyner, (;.K. 
n 877-40 


Details ere given under Places, 
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Except in Reasons of nnusaal drought the water in this reservoir lasts 
throughout the year. The smaller lake to the east of the largo 
lake when full has a surface area of 428 acres and a greatest depth 
of twelve’ feet. The length of the dam is 1180 feet. The ivaervoir 

S nerally dries in March or April and grain is sown in the bed. 

e area watered by these two reservoirs is about 674 acres. It 
yields a yearly consolidated land and water revenue of £278 8a 
(Rs. 2784). This includes the area held by tree holders or 
mdmddrs. The area of tho (xovomment lands is 43S acres and 
the consolidated yearly revenue is £177 (Rs. 1770). The old 
records show a much heavier rate of assessment before the reservoirs 
were taken over by the English Government in 1848, which was 
probably liable to remission in bad years. The average acre rate 
is now 8s. (Rs. 4). Of £177* (Rs. 1770), £152 (Rs. 1520) or 7s. 
(Rs. 3i) the aero would represent the water share and £25 (Rs. 250) 
or Is. (8 rrs.) tho acre the land share. Except in occasional years 
of unusually f good rainfall both of these reservoirs are of larger 
capacity than their catchment works serve to till. At Inchgeri in 
Indi, a stream was datninod by a solid masonry wall. The work 
of damming was begun in 1856 by the revenue department and 
finished in 1857 by the public works department. Tho lake has a 
sluice gate and water-courses for leading the water to the 
neighbouring fields. In 1874 tho w^all was broached by a heavy 
flood and tho work has not since been used for irrigation. In 
Hungnnd about sixty-seven acres of laud are watered by streams 
which draw their supply from a feeder of the Krishna which has 
a good cold weather flow derived from the granite hills of tho 
NizAm^s couut^3^ 

According to the Collector's return for 1882-83 there were in all 
6119 wells of which 3575 were with steps and 2544 were without 
steps. Of 6119 wells, 534 with steps and 560 without steps wei’e 
in Indi ; 789 with steps and 306 without steps were in Sindgi; 416 
with steps and 161 without steps wwe in Muddebihal; 410 with 
steps and 422 without stops were in Bijdpur ; 700 with steps and 207 
without steps wore in Bdgevd-di; 161 with steps and 211 without steps 
lyere in Bagalkot; 298 with steps and 885 without steps were m 
Badd-mi ; and 267 with stops and 286 without steps were in 
The average depth of wells is twenty feet in indi, thirty in 
Sindgi, thirty to thirty-five feet in Muddebihdl, forty feet in Bijdpnr, 
forty to sixty feet in Bdgevddi, seventy-five to a hundred feet in 
Bdgalkot, thirty feet in Bddami, and eleven to forty-two feet in 
Hunguud. Wells built on all four sides with stone and mortar, 
generally large enough for two or three leather- bags to work at a time, 
cost about £500 (Rs. 5000) and are rarely built solely for watering. 
Wells with one side of built stone masonry and three sides faera 
with dry stone masonry, cost £100 to £300 (Rs.lOOO-30QO][^ |ind 
wells twenty or thirty feet deep and the same- in diameter, wh^olsi 
masoniy except on the side where the leather-bag worlm, 
a wall either of dry stone or stone and mortar is built to supiKii 
the lifting frame, cost £20 to £40 (Rs. 200-4Q(>)i! Thi lSfpf77 
famine gave a considerable impulse to well siakii^ aa Wjwso 

scarce that many wells were dug simply for wy^tering /vdfi for 
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fodder. Most of these famine wells were temporary holes dng CSiaptic IT* 

in the ground with a wooden frame on one side with which to raise 

the water. By those wells the total irrigated area of the district 

was (1878) raised from 9000 acres to 18,667 acres. For garden 

tillage water is raised from wells by a mot or leather- bag. The bag 

is five and a half feet in diameter with a leather trunk throe and a 

half feet long and one and a half foot in diameter attached to the 

bottom. To the top of tlie bag an iron ring about an inch thick 

and about seven feet in circumference is fastened. To this 

ring a four*handed iron catcher is attached and at the point wlie^e 

the foifr hands moot a large rope is fastened. To the lower jaw of 

the mouth of the trunk a second smaller rope is fastened. At the top 

of the well, where the bag is to work, a masonry trough is built. In 

this two wooden uprights are fixed about four fe,et apart and a amidl 

beam with a pulley in the middle is laid breadthwise over the two 

uprights. At the bottom of the uprights a wooden roller is fi^^ed. 

Over this structure the bag is worked by flinging tiie ring rope 
over the pulley and the trunk rope^ over the roller. The other ends 
of these ropes are tied to a yoke drawn down an inclined plane by 
two and sometimes by four bullocks. When the bullocks move 
backward up the inclined plane the bag goes down into the well 
and is filled ; then the bullocks move forward and bring the bag to 
the top of the well where it is emptied by pulling the ring rope, 
the water running through the trunk. The initial coKSt of working 
a bag including bullocks is £10 (Rs. 100). The monthly working 
charges, consisting of two men’s w^agos and the keep of animals, 
amount to about £1 lO.^. (Rs. 15). Irrigation from streams is 
carried on in the same way as from wells. A wooden frame called 
kamli is set on the bank and the water is raised in a bag. 

Sometimes a hole is dug a little from the bank, large enough to 
allow the leather -bag to work and the channel is cut from the 
stream into this hole. A well is thus formed and is always fed from 
the Stream. 

In 1877-78 several irrigational sites were examined and plans TkeDonSekem. 
and estimates for several works were prepared. Of these projects 
the Don river scheme is the most iniyK^rtant. This compriseaa 
very large storage reservoir on the river w.th (canals on the left bank 
commai^ng 193,881 acres or 303 square miles of laud in the 
Bij^pur, Sindgi, and BAgev^di sub-divisions. The site of the 
reservoir dam is on the river about ten miles soutli-east of Bijapur. 

The design is for an earthen dam 14‘,300 feet long and eighty-nine 
feet in greatest height. The area of the catchment basin is 419 
square miles. The area of surface of full supply in the reservoir is 
18*64 square miles, and the contents of the lake are estimated at 
16,065 millions of cubic feet. The facilities for a wi>rk of this size 
are very ^reat. A rocky saddle, affording a length of 1800 feet of 
wiste weir, is available, and the canals cross the watershed and 
could be darried on so as to command the whole area between the Don 
and the BhiiUa. The canals are designed to have a to^l length of 
134miles excluding sixty-two miles of main branches or distributarlea 
and will command 193,881 acres. The work is estimated to he 
capable of watering 23,434 acres yearly, and the net revenue is 
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esitcnated at £11,717 (Rs. 1,17,170). The eatimate for the complete 
adieme is £221,616 (Ra. 22,16,160). In 1879-80 the surveys in 
oonneciiqu with this project were completed. A series of borings 
were made on the dam site and preparations made for sinking a tried 
weil.^ As the estimates for land compensation for this project ware 
foui)d too large, further investigation of the scheme has been stopped. 
Another irrigationa) work which is now under construction is a 
reseivoir at Miichkundi four miles south of Bagalkot. lu 1877’-78 
complete plans and estimates were drawn up and sanctioned. The 
lake is designed to be formed by an earthen dam sixty-five feet in 
greatest height and 720 feci long. The area of the lake when full 
will be 1059 acres and its contents 766 millions of cubic feet. The 
catchment area is 28^ squai'e miles. Two canals, led off from the 
lake, are designed to command an area of 14,400 acres. The 
average yearly supply of water is calculated to suffice for 1086 
acres of irrigation and the net revenne is estimated at £600 
(Rs. 6000). ‘The work has the advantage of providing very large 
storage room at a comparative small cost. No economy would be 
obtained by lowering the level of full supply as the cost of deepening 
the waste weir is more than that of raising the dam which is a 
remarkably sliort one. The estimated cost of the scheme is £13,876 
(Rs. 1,38,760). During 1879-80 the work was carried on as a 
famine relief work and up to the 3 let of March 1883 the concrete 
dam with masonry faces, which will be sixty feet high when 
completed, was raised to within six feet of its full height. The 
sluices wore fixed and the masonry work raised to the same level as 
the dam work. The cutting of the main channel was nearly 
completed for the first four miles. An aqueduct, one bridge, two 
inlets, and two vertical falls on the main canal were also completed. 

All classes of husbandmen enrich their fields with manure, 
which consists of house sweepings, ashes, cattle litter, and all kinds 
of rubbish and decayed vegetable matter. These are laid together 
in a pit and when the whole has decayed into a powder it is carted 
and spread over the fields by the hand. Except rice^ land all 
watered land is manured once or twice a year. Dry-crop land, 
sown with the early monsoon or mungdri crops, is also manuiw^ red 
soil yearly and black soil if possible opce in three years. Proltebly 
one-eighth of the early crop or kkarif land is manured yearly. The 
quantity of manure varies with the quality of the soil from 600 mms 
an acre on the poor lands of the north to 200 to 800 mans on 
the richer lands of the south. Manure is seldom sold. The nominal 
acre cost of manuring garden lands is estimated at 8s. to 10s. (Rs,4-5) 


A The reenlta of the trial pits and borings made in the Don riv^ in 1879 dioir that 
the rock is reached thirty-five feet from the bed of the river and forty feet from the 
highest point on the left bank of the river. In the bed of the river there was bedow 
the surmce, black soil fat four feet, red soil with sand for four feet, whitesandy 
for six feet, pure reddish brown day for fourteen feet, atiff dark brown day for ttsee 
feet, limestone for one foot, and pure daik brown clay for three feet. Oatbe Mt 
hank, there was, below the surface, black soil for fifteen feet, day sand for ^ 
feet, yellow clay and white lime with sand fordeven feet, 3woV' day with sand lor 
four feet, and yellow day with fragmente of stones for lour feet; hfrBirs.F.lK 
Campbell and R. B. Joyner. 
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«ud of manuring dry-crop lands at 6$* to Ss, (Rs.3-4), Except tlmt 
land sown one year with cotton or linseed is next year sown with 
Indian millet wh^t or gram, no regular change of crops is observed. 
Tillage is either dry kdddramba (K.) or wet perirdinba (K.) 
Owing to scarcity of water for irrigation there is very little 
wet rillage. The dry field tillage varies according as the sojl is 
black or red and sandy. To bring black soil fields under tillage for 
the first time is a heavy and costly task as tho fields are overgrown 
with a creeping grass called haridli (M.) or karige or mt (K) 
Cynodon dactylon. The roots of this gi'ass form a thick mat eight 
ten inches below tho surface, choke all other vegetable growth, an^ 
if not cut year after year gain more' strength and spread over a 
wider area. The better tho land the stronger are tho bushes and the 
thicker is the haridlL The field tool^^aed in breaking up the field 
is the heavy plough or negali drawn by five pairs of bullocks, of 
which one pair if not two pairs must be of a superior breed costing 
£7 to £12 (Rs.70-120) the pair. As the country is to# hot and dry 
for them buffaloes are not used. The heavy plough is set to work 
immediately after the rains are over, that is m October or November, 
when the ground is soft enough to lei the plough sink below the 
matted mass of the haridli roots. Tho work of cutting tho roots, 
locally called nat khapane^ is so slow that seven mouths are required 
to bring twenty-four acres of waste land under tillage. Daring this 
time the roots are cut out and tho field is ploughed lengthwise 
breadthwise and comerwise. When tho work of cutting the roots 
is over the high priced bullocks are sold as their keep is costly. 
Including the price of animals, their keep, and the hired labour, the 
charges for sei^eu months amount to £70 (Rs. 700). This outlay is 
beyond the means of ordinary husbandmen who to minimise the 
expense combine together and help one another. Sometimes 
occupants lease their laud for twelve to twenty years to husbandtnen 
on condition that the haridli is rooted out, the husbandmau agreeing 
to pay the occupant one-third to one-fourth of the produce. After 
being worked by the heavy plough the land is left very rough and 
when the clods are a little softened by the first rains, tho ground is 
two or three times harrowed and is cleared of weeds and roots by 
the baad. In the first year tho field is sown with cotton or gram, 
but the outturn is trifling. In tho second or third year wherever 
katidli shows itself, hand hoeing is wanted. Tho surface ground is 
then levelled either by a harrow or by a clod-breaker drawn by a 
pair of bullocks. For these two years tho crops grown are the same 
as those of the preceding year but the outturn is better. At the end 
erf the third season the field is supposed to be in a state of full 
tillage or khirde. After three years the surface is every year cleaned 
by a scalping knife. As they are shallower and are not liable to be 
overgrown with haridli^ red soils do not want the heavy plough. 
As rra soils, especially sandy reds, are apt to harden and cake after 
rain, they are kept as loose and friable as possible. The sandier 
the land the more harm heavy rain causes. Two or three showeiy 
days in a fortnight are enough for the red soils until late in thl^ 
siaBon in September-October, when the grain is filling in the heads. 
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a^ood deal of rain is required. The first operation in a red soil 
fidd is to enrich it with ordinary manure in March. In April, 
after the first showers have begun, the field is at intervals 
ploughed three times with the smaller plough and the manure spread 
through the soil. In May, the stubble of the previous crop and 
weeds are ciit out by the scalping knife, which in loose sandy soils 
is fixed so as to pass two or three inches below the surface. The 
stubble and the weeds are gathered either by a rake or by hand* 
In June when the south-west fains have begun, or, if the rains hold 
off, in July or evon as late as August, the seed is sown by the drill 
machino. If the sowing is delayed till August the surface has 
again to be cleaned by the scalping knifa During the first foni^ 
or five weeks after sowing tho heavy hoe or uki^hunti is used twica 
After the second hoeing the plants are too high and they are weeded 
by hand generally twice in tho course of the second and third 
months. As soon as tho heads of corn begin to form, guards are 
set over the Qcid, some on foot, others mounted on stages or on 
trees, to keep oft pilferers and drive away birds, birds particularly, 
if not kept off, working great havoc among the standing crops. 
Hie birds arc kept off by all sorts of noises, by slinging small earthen 
pellets, and sometima by shaking leaf strings hung from one stage 
or tree to another. Often a girl is mounted on one of these stages 
with her reeling machino or nalti rafti, at times bellowing at the 
birds, or slinging a pellet, or cracking a large hempen whip. For 
scaring deer, liaros, wild boars, and jackals, a wooden post six to 
eight feet high is sunk upright into tho middle or into a corner of the 
field, and a whitewashed earthen jar is laid on the top, and a blanket 
or a waistcloth, or a woman^s robe in rags is hung from the pole> so 
as to look like the figure of a man or a woman. After the crops are 
reaped they are thrashed. A space twelve to twenty yarns in 
diameter is wotted and beaten till the surface is smooth, hard, and 
firm, Tho corn is taken to this space. If it is Indian millet or 
millet thoTioads are cut oflT and thrown on tho threshing floor, and 
if it is wheat or gram the plants are thrown. The, farmer’s whole 
stock of bullocks is yoked abreast and they are driven, muzzledy 
round a post in the centre. As soon as the whole is thrashed, on 
some day wbon the breeze is neither too light nor too heavy tba grain 
is winnowed. A man stands on a metmTiaZZi or wooden tripod 
tho grain is handed to him in a four-aided tray made of cl^e 
mat -work. The front and broadest edge of this tray has no riipi 
and over this the winnower drops the grain and cnaff, the grain 
failing to the ground and tho chan blowing to one side. 

According to their seed times and harvest times, the BriApur 
crops may be divided into two classes early or main rain that ia 
hhatif (M. BL) or mungan (K.) and late or cold weather ihel 
is ra6i .(M. H.) or hingdri (K.). The Marif croys, whioh are 
sown in the latter part of Juno or the beginning of July 
harvested in November and December, want rain in Jaiw, 
and August, and are injured by heavy rain after the gpndn is in 
To^ this class of crops chiefly belong the red variety ^ !bdiah millBt 
jvdri (M.) or keii^joi^ (K.) Sorghum vnlgare, or (K.) 
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Penicillaria spicata, rice hMt (M.) or bhatta (K.) Oryza sativa, mi/j 
(M.) or he8Tu{K,) Phaseolus radiatus, (M.) or avri (K.) Dolichoa 
lablab, (M.) or uddu (K.) Phaseolus mongo, chavU (M,) or 
ahandi (K,) Dolichos catjang, Mthi (M.) or hurli (K.) •DoHchos 
biflorus^ tiir (M.) or togri (K.) Cajanus indicus, til (M.) oryallu (K,) 
Sesaxuum indict! tn^ Bjxiavnhddi (M.) or pundi (K.) Hibiscus jcaniiabinua. 
AH these are grown in red or soils; and millet, //Z| udid^ fnug 
and rala (M.) or navani (K.) Panioum italiciun also in black soils. 
In the more sandy soils all these early crops are sown in the latter 
part of June^ but in the more mixed and loamy sands they a^ 
sometimes sown in July or early August. For the rabi (M.) or 
hingdri (K.) crops which are sown only in black soils in September 
and the beginning of Novombor and aro harvested from the cud of 
December to the begiuiiing of April, rain is wanted in August and 
September. To this class chiefly belong white Indian millet jvAH 
(M.) or biU^jola (K.) Holcua cernus, cotton kdpuH (M.) or liatH (K,) 
Gossypium herbaceum, wheat ghau (M.) godi (!£.) Triticum 
mativum, gram harbhara (M.) or iadli (K.) Cicer arietinum, 
linseed jemta (M.) or alshi (K.) Linum usitatissimurn, and kardai 
(M.) or kusbi (K.) Carthamus tinctorins. 

In 1881-82, of 1,759,816 acres held for tillage, 143,358 acres 
or 8*14 per cent were fallow or under griiss. 01 the remaining 
l,616,45o acres 317 were twice cropped. Of the 1,616,775 acres 
under tillage, grain crops occupied 1,209,078 acres or 74'7H per cent; 
949,386 of them under Indian millet Sorglnini viilgaro, 136,924 
under spiked millet Penicillaria spicata, 97,716 under wheat 
Triticum wstivum, 9269 under Italian millet l^inicum italicuin, 
5004 under rice Oryssa sativa, 3920 under mra Pauiemn miliaro, 
622 under barley Hordeum hexastychou, 304 under maixe makdi 
(M.) or mekkejola (K.) Zea mays, and 5897 under other grains of 
which details are not given. Pulses occupied 73,360 acres or 
4*53 per cent, of which 37,866 wore under gram Cicer arietinum, 
14,720 under cajan pea Cajanus indicus, 7929 under lailthi Dolichos 
biflorus, 432 under mvg Phaseolus radiatus, and 5413 under 
other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 71,094 acres or 4*39 per cent of 
which 29,697 were under linseed Linum usitatissimuTn, 15,521 undpr 
Hngelly seed Sesamum indicum, and 25,870 under other oilseeds. 
Fibres occupied 255,790 acres or 15’S2 per cent of which 255,367 
were under cotton Gossypium herbaceum, and 423 under Bombay 
hemp Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 7453 acres 
or 0*46 per cent of which 1135 were under sugarcane us (M.) 
kdbbu (K.) Sacchamm officinarum, 1469 under toliacco tambakti 
(M.) OP hdge soppu (K.) Nicotiana tabacum, and 1687 under 
^ilUes mifehi (M.) or mensinkai (K.) Capsicum frutescens. The 
muidiiiiig 8162 acres were under various vegetables and fruits. 

are the details of some of the most important 
i^ps: Indian millet jvdri (M.) or jola (K.) Sorghum vulgare 
/^tn, in 1881-82, 949,386 acres or 58*72 per cent of the 
whole tillage area is grown over the whole district. Of lndi|in 
millet there are two varieties the red or ken-^jola (K.) an^T 
the white or bili-joh (K.). The red or ken-jrda is grown as 
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early crop and is sown in the latter half of Jime 'wfai^ the soil 
is sandy and towards the end of Joly where the soil is i^ixed and 
strongp and is reaped in October or November^ about a foHoi^ht 
aftei^ the end of the south-west rains. The white *or hili jola 
' also called sMdlv-jvdri is gi*own as a late crop in blaek soil in the 
latter half of September, and is gathei'ed in the end of March pr the 
begliiing of April. When the crop is good, white jvdri is both 
more profitable and less injurious to the land than vedijmri. Before 
sowing Indian millet, the field is thrice ploughed by the Tight plough 
and the seed is dropped through the seed drill. The chief points 
o^' difference between the red and white varieties are that the seed of 
the white variety is white, and of the red variety buownish ; the stalk 
of the white variety does not grow to more than half the height of 
the red variety and contains much more sugar. The grain of the 
white variety is superior in flavour and the proportional shortness 
of the stalk seems to enable the earth to bear many moi'e plants. 
On the best black lands in good years the plants of white ,/mn are 
closer and the heads are better filled than those of any other grain. 
Indian millet and millet are the staple food of the people. 

Wheat ghau (M.) or godi (K.) Triticum mstivum with, in 1881-82, 
97,746 acres or 6 04 per cent of the tillage area is grown over 
the whole district, chiefly in Bagevddi, Bijdpur, Sindgi, and 
Muddebihal. Three chief varieties of wheat known as idmhda 
or red, IchapH, and holi are grown. The tdmbda or red wheat is 
the best and is like the ordinary English wheat. The khapli, 
grown as a watered crop in garden lands, is a bearded wheat, like 
the English barley except that the grain is oblong. The holi an 
inferior wheat is grown in rice lands after the rice crop has been 
carried. As a dry-crop wheat is grown in pure black soils, in 
mixed soil called 7nali, and in a gray soil formed from felspar rocks. 
Of these the mixed or wali lands are the best suited for the growth 
of wheat. The wheat of the Don valley has a high local value ; the 
salt in the soil instead of injuring nourishes the wheat plant. The 
land is carefully prepared and manured before the seed is sown. 
The sowing begins soon after the heavy burst of the north-east or 
Madras monsoon which generally happens in October and sometimes 
in early November. The quantity of seed ranges from twenty-six, 
to thirty pounds the acre. The crop which wheat follows iA 
cotton preceded by Indian millet. In some places wheat alternates 
with sugarcane and gram. Occasionally kardai or safflower ia 
raised between the rows of wheat two to six feet apart. The 
safflower ripens one month later and does not interfere with the 
growth of the wheat. The wheat crop takes three to three 
and a half months to ripen and is reaped in March. 
wheat is much affected by atmospheric changes. It ia affectra'; 
by rain twenty or twenty-five days after the seed is aovm, 
is also affected by heavy dews, by excessive cold following cotjly \ 
weather rain, by cold northerly and westerly winds, and, at t 
time when the crop comes to bearing, by a cold and 
wind locally called kadki or hantthekandm mra. Xn Bindjg^ w 
ill effects of too much moisture are counteracted hf throwing 
manure or ashes on the field. Wheat is not the staple food of flio 
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people j ivAty the rich classes eat it every day. In ordinary yeara 
l^ge qqaatities of wheat leave the district. Some of it goes to 
ShoUpttjr> some to Athni in Belganmi and some to Jamkhandi. The 
rest&ids its way to Vengurla and KdrwAr and from those TOrts is 
shipped to Bombay. The Bij&pur husbandmen do not send ^raiu 
on their own account to Bombay or even to Vengurla. They either 
take it for sa>]e to the nearest railway station or they dispose of it 
to Beigaum baders. • 

Rice hhat (M.) or bhatfn (K.) Oryza sativa with o()04 acres or 
0*30 per cent of the tillage area, from want of irrigation works, h 
not one of the chief crops of the district. In Badiimi rice is grown 
from the water of some of the larger roaervoirs. Before sowing 
them the rice fields are flooded till, they are two or three feet 
deep in mud, and are divided into a number of rectangles four 
or five yards long and two or three yards broad, with banks three 
or four inches high. Cattle dung and the roots of old rice are 
trodden and kneaded into the mud either with a broad hoc by men 
waist-deep in mud or by a plough drawn by two biiflFalocs. The 
ploughing can only be done towards the edges of the tract where 
the depth of the mud is somewhat less than in the middle parts. 
If the dung falls short or if the cultivator is poor, the leaves of 
karanj Pongaraia glabra, or of kodiaga Galega tinctoria, which 
are not such good fertilizers as the dung are kneaded into the mud. 
After the kneading is over the little spaces are levelled and 
smoothed by a wooden hoe or toothless rake one and a quarter or 
two feet broad and tho earth which sticks to lliis tool serves to 
make the little embankments. In August the field is ready for 
sowing. The seed is prepared at home by enclosing it in a cover 
of twisted grass which is sunk for a day in a well, then tfiken out, 
and kept in tho house for two days. It is again sunk in tho 
water for a day. At the end of this second soaking it sprouts and 
when sprouted is sown broadcast in the field. As the water is 
always flowing or oozing off a fresh supply is lest on to the land 
ojice a week or oftener. Two complete weedings and an almost 
^ily removal of single weeds are needed during the latter part of 
January when the crop is ready for re; ping. When tho rice fa 
ready for reaping the ground is still so muddy that one man wading 
in the mud cuts the rice and hands the bundles to another who 
carries them to some dry raised sTOt on the border of the field. 
This part of the labour is always paid in kind. At the spot where 
it is taken, the corn is thrashed by beating tbe heads against a 
board* Following the same process a second crop is raised from 
the same land, the interval between the sowing of the first crop and 
tbeveafang of the second being a fortnight. Of these two crops the 
second which is sown in February is better than the first, because 
the first ca!x>p which is sown in August is exposed when nearly ripe to 
a\C!(dd dry wind which prevents the heads from filling. 

(?atton kdpu8 (H.) or hatti (E.) Gossypinm herbaceum with, in 
18SI-82, 255,367 acres or 15*89 per cent of the tillage area is grown 
as a late crop mostly in the black soils of the Sindgi, Bigev&di, 
Sfuddebihid, and Hungund sub-dirisions. Of these Hungund raises 
B 877-41 
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tke best cotton as it has much excellent soil, has a generally even 
and sure rainfall, and, till the 1876-77 famine, had a population, 
.which was noted for its laborious and careful husbandry* As in 
I Bclgainn three kinds of cotton are grown, Gossypium arboreum or 
(hvMpufi fM.) that is goeVs cotton used in making sacred threads^ 
Gojjsypiunrindiciiin ov ;}van-1iatti {K) that is country cotton grown in 
pure hlack soils, and Gossypium barbadeiise or vilditi hatti (K.) that 
is New Orleans cotton grown, in brown soils. In 1882<*83 the area 
under New Orleans cotton was only 731 acres. The detailed account 
ef cotton cultivation given in the Bolgaum Statistical Account 
applies to Bij^pur. No crop takes more out of the soil than cotton. 
Cotton never thrives in the same field for two successive years. It 
must bo varied with Indian millet, wheat, or gram. The cotton fields 
are enriched with the ordinary manure. Fresh manure is believed 
to heat the soil untl therefore the soil is manured the year before the 
cotton is sown. Before sowing cotton, partly by the hand and partly 
with the lioc^, th(i field is cleared o£ the .stumps of ihe previous crop, 
and, if the field is overgrown with the harigp (K.) grass, it is ploughed 
with the larger plough or vetjlui, Afti»r the ground is cleared 
ihe clods are broken by a heavy wooden beam. In the latter part of 
August [he land becomes fit for sowing. The seeds are rubbed in fresh 
bullock dung and water and are then dropped through the hollow 
tubes of the seed drill or /. i/n// (K.). "Jlie seed drill is immediately 
followed by the hoe whi(‘h closes the drills. The seed leave.s show 
in six to eight days, and in about a month the plants are three or 
four inches high, Tlie farmer then woi*ks the grubber between the 
rows of seedlings, rooting out young weeds and grass, the surface 
is turned, imd the soil is heaped at the roots of the young plants. 
Weeds are also removed by labourers with a sickle. The crop is 
ready for picking late in February or early in March. A good crop 
yields five and sometimes six pickings ; a poor crop not more than 
throe or four. The detailed account given in the Statistical Account 
of Belgaum of the attempts that were made between 1845-46 and 
1853-S4 to introduce New Orleans cotton applies to the three 
southern sub>^divisions of Bagalkot, Bdddmi, and Hungnnd which 
at that time formed part of Belgaum. Between 1850 and 1854 
desultory efforts were made to introduce American cotton into the 
northern sub-divisions, wliiob, except Bijapur which was under 
S&tdra, then formed part of Sholdpur. Both in the north and in 
the south the efforts to introduce New Orleans cotton failed. In 
1851-52 in Indi, Sindgi, Bdgevadi, and Muddebihil seventy-six 
acres were under New Orleans ; in 1852-53 the area rose to 730 
acres; and in 1852-53 the area fell to almost nothing. In 1854 
as it was not in demand the Collector of ShoUpur recommend^ 
that, until the country was opened either by good roads or by A 
railway, no further attempts should be made to grow New Orleans.^ 
In 1857-58 experiments with Egyptian cotton were made in fifteeQi 
Bdgalkot and in nineteen B4d5.mi villages. The results were . so 
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uusatis&ictory that ilr. Scion Karr» the Collector feared that tho 
seed had been damaged in transit. It was sown mack more thickly 
thanusuah but not nearly the usual number of plante came^up. Mr, 
Seton Karr thought that if it was watered the Egyptian cotton might 
succeed^ but he found the people unwilling to make further experi- 
ments. Only in a fraction of the fifty acres which were plaitted 
with Egyptian cotton, had tho seed sprouted and the outturn was 
miserably small. The Bombay Chamber of Coiruucrcc found the 
sample which was sent to them much injured by insei‘ts. \Tho cleaned 
cotton would be spotted and unoveu iu staple. Still tho staple 
was long fine and silky aiul where uninjured by damp or insects was 
very strong. If carefully cleaned the CUiamber thought it would 
probably be equal to good Egyptian which on the IGth of July 1858 
sold at to 96?. tho pound in tho Ltverpool market. In 1859-60 
a further experiment with fresh Egyptian seed was tried iu four 
Bdd&mij three Bagalkot, and fifteen llungund villages. Tho seed 
was distributed free of charge and tho husbandmen Were told to 
sow it early and to pick the cotton as soon as it ripened. Tho seed 
came up in^tvvo of the Bad^rni villages aiid failed iu two ; it sprouted 
in six of the Hungund villages and failed iu nine ; and it came up 
in one Bagalkot village and failed in two. Mr. yoton Karr thought 
that the seed was good and sound ; and that tho results were 
extremely poor. ,So complete was tho failure, that tho husbandmen 
were unwilling to sow any more Egyptian scod.^ In 18C4-G5, 
within the present Bijiijiur district, 2731 acres wore uiidor New 
Orleans apd 355,070 acres under local cotton.- Tlio sbiplo of the 
New Orleans was pronounced very inferior. Iu ISOo^CG, 3268 acres 
were under New Orleans and 278, J94 acres were under local cotton. 
An attempt was made to improve tho local col tun by a largo impor- 
tation of Berar Akote cotton seed. This seed was not procured 
until very late in the season, lb was sent through Sholdpur and tho 
monsoon had burst before it readied its dostinal ion. I'hc result was. 
that much of the seed did not arrive at the different sub-divisional 
head-quarters in time for sowing. The results of nearly fifty tons 
of seed seem to have boon meagre and di.siippointing. The 
outturn and quality of the other cotLo’^^ crop were satisfactory. 

» Though the fields wore not kept so clean the Bijapur Now Orleans 
was considered equal to the best Dharwdr New Orleans. In tho 
same year (1865) Hungund was recommended as a good place for a 
cotton ginning factory. In 1806-67, owing to tho establishment of 
a ginning factory at lion in Dharwdr tho area under New Orleans 
rose from 3268 acres to 8823 acres. The area under local cotton 
was 262,275 acresw During this season Mr. Blackwell, the district 
cotton inspector> tried an experiment with twenty-five pounds of' 
Hingfinghdit seed in Bdgalkot. Tho experiment was reported ta 
hnve b^n succeesful and more than twelve acres were sown with 
Hinganghdt Mr. Blackwell stated that the seed was much liked 
by the people> that the cotton was in length, strength, and whiter 


^ CasseVs Cotton, 121 • 12S. 
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nass superior to the local cotton, and that it was about l^c2.a pound 
(Bs. 2 a vian) more valuable. In consequ^oe of this report cue ton 
of Hinganghat seed was sent to Mr. Blackwell partly diatribu- 
tion and* partly for experiment. In 1867-68, owing to inoreaaed 
ginning facilities, the area under New Orleans was 10,645 acres 
and, the area under local cotton was 278,582 acres. Early in 
the year, the cotton plants, particularly the plants of the local 
cotton, were blighted and thirty-five per cent of the crop was 
destroyed. Hinganghdt seed Wiis again tiied but was unsuccessful. 
The Bombay Chamber of Commerce reported that a sample 
grown at Hungund was leafy and wasty, a poor specimen of 
cotton, such as no European firm wonid ship. In the same 
letter they reported favourably on a sample of cotton grown from 
Kumta seed on the same fkrm, under the management of Mr. 
Blackwell, the cotton inspector. In 1868-69, 10,476 acres were under 
Now Orleans and 383,018 acres under local cotton. The blight of 
the previous fieason again ap})eared and did much damage. About 
2500 pounds of superior untnixed American seed was distributed 
in Hungund to restore the seed to its former parity. In 1869-70, 
25,543 acn^s were under New Orleans and 573,279 acres were 
under local cotton. Some interesting experiments were carried on 
near Hungund by Mr. Blackwell who stayed out during the whole 
rains to give them the benefit of his personal cure and attention. 
Beveral superior kinds of cotton, among them American, Hinganghit, 
and Xumtn, were tried, and tlie operations were carried out with 
English ploughs and harrows and other improved tools and appli- 
ances. No details of the results of these experiments are recorded; 
tliey are said to have been on the whole satisfactory. In 1870-71, 
11,875 acres were under New Orleans and 379,246 acres under 
local cotton. During this season the work 'of the giu-repairing 
establishments at Ron and Navalgund was limited to DMrwar 
villages. This proved a deathblow to the grow'th of American 
cotton in South Bijapur. The area fell from WfiTb acres in 1870-71 
to 4261 acres in 1874-75. In 1875 it rose to 9149 acres, but oviring 
to the 1876 famine it fell to nothing in 1877-78. In 1878-79 the 
area again rose to 1935 acres and after some rises and falls in 1682 
it stood at 731 acres. " - 

Its uncertain and scanty rainfall makes Bijapur most liable to 
failure of crops. The earliest recorded failure of rain is the great 
Durgddevi Famine. It began in 1396 and is said to have lasted 
for twelve years, and to have almost depopulated the districts south 
of the Narbdda.' In 1422 and 1423 no rain fell and there was a 
grievous famine throughout the Deccan and the Karndtak. la 
1422 multitudes of cattle died from want of water ; and Ahmad 
Bahmani (1419-1481) increased the pay of his troops and . 

public stores of grain for the use of the poor.^ In 1460 ala^ur^)^ 
rain was followed by famine, and 1472 and 1473 were years of severe ' 
distress.® No rain fell and no crops were sown for two years. The 
people died or fied the country in such numbers that when ram fell 
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in the third year scarcely a luau was left to till the land.^ Duiiuff 
the s^on of I(i29-S0 no rain fdl in the Deccan, and a famine and 
pestilence ensued.^ In 1631 the Moghal army under Asaf Kh&u 
besieged fiijipur. The supplies of the Moghal array were cat ofi 
and this caused much distress in the Moghal camp. Men and 
beasts perished from hunger and the rupee price of grain rose to 
about two pounds (1 ser).^ In 1606 the Moghals again besi6ged 
Bijdpur and their supplies wore again cut ofiF. For about eighty or 
a nundred miles round BijApnr not a trace of grass or fodder was 
left and the Moghal army was reduced to greatj straits.^ In 1685 
little rain fell and grain became so scarce and dear that it was 
diflScult to get a loaf.® In 1717 there was a severe famine. Thou- 
sa^s perished and the memory of the hardships undergone lingered 
with the people for years.® In 1784 a severe famine is said to have 
lasted for three years. Thousands perished and tho bones of the 
dead whitened the ^und for inilos.^ In 1791 want of rain again 
brought famine. No measures were taken to relieve the distress, 
and so many perished from want of food, that this famine is still 
remembered as the Dogi Barra or Skull Famine, because tho ground 
was covered with the skulls of tho unburied dead. In 1803 the 
rainfall was good and the crops promised well but the raids of 
Pendhari freebooters turned a year of plenty into a year of famine. 
The disturbed state of the country prevented the late crops being 
sown, and the early crops were destroyed by the ravages of troops. 
Abundance of water and plenty of grass lightened the distress. 
Grain sold at four to eight pounds (2-4 Bengal j^rrft) the rupee, and 
in Bij^pur it rose to three pounds (one and a half ffevif). No relief 
measures were taken, but in B^galkot some of the merchants fed 
the starving poor. The distress was great, and people died of want. 
Apparently because mgi Eleiisine corocana was the only grain which 
could be procured, tho famine is I’cmcmibered as tho It/uji Barm,® 
Between 1818 and 1820 want of rain caused a famine in Muddebihdl, 
Indi, and Bij^pur, and in the petty divisions of Hippai-gi in 8iudgi 
and of Mangoli in Bdgev^di. The distress lasted six: to nine months. 
In Indi there was a good crop, but it was soon consumed as numbers 
in search of food crowded in from the Nizam’s country. Indian millet 
sold at twelve to sixteen pounds (6-8 Bengal acra} the rupee. Tho 
poor were reduced to eating parched tamarind seeds and numbers 
both of men and cattle arc said to have perished. No relief mea- 
sures seem to have been undertaken. In 1821-25, in Indi, Muclde- 
bihAl, Mangoli, and Uippargi a failure of rain was followed by a 
scarcity. Jvari sold at thirty-two pounds (16 Bengal ners) tho 
rupee. No deaths from famine and no relief measures are recorded. 
;’Iii 1832-33 want of rain caused a failure of crops and jvdri sold at 
Sixteen pounds (8 Bengal «ers) the rupee. Import duties were taken 
grain, and relief works were started. Mr. Arbuthnot, the 
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Bab^oolleotor at Bagalkot, distributed food to tbo people of ludt, 
Maddebihal, Mangoli, and llippargi, and also employed the people 
Ui making roads. Many are said to have died from hunger^ and the 
rnortalily among cattle is also said to bare been great. In 1853*54^ 
owing to a failure of crops in Sholdpur, numbers of people came 
to Bjjfipur. • At Indi jmrl prices rose to fourteen pounds (7 Bengal 
aerii) the rupee. In other parts of the district it sold at fifty pounds 
t25 l^engal sera). The destitute were employed in making roads iu 
Indi and Hippargi. No deaths are said to have occurred from 
M^nt. Jletween ISSS-G-t and 1866-67 a series of years of scanty 
rainfall caused repeated failures of crops. The high price of 
cotton in consequence of the American War had enriched the 
people and large supplies of grain were brought from Sholapnr, and 
the distress was little felt. In 1865-66 a sum of £1000 (Bs. 10,000) 
was sanctioned for relief works. There was a failure of crops in 
1871 which told severely on the people, and for several months 
many of the •poorer classes were scrimped for food. In 1872-73 
there was a partial failure of crops. 

The scanty rainfall^ of 1876, 6‘ 13 compared with an average of 
about 22*13 inches, led to failure of crops and distress amounting to 
famine over the whole of the di.strict. The central portions suffered 
most severely. Of the eight sub-divisions, the early crops wove bad 
in two, Siudgi and Badanii, and iu the remaining six they were very 
bad. Besides the failure of the early crops thei *0 wore only a few 
showers in September and October, and the small area of cold- 
weather crops, which were sown in the hope of more rain, withered. 
With high grain prices, Indian millet at eJighteen instead of fifty-six 
pounds the rupee, and no demand for field work, either in harvesting 
the early or in preparing laud for the late crops, large numbers of 
the poorer classes became destitute. The need*for Groveminent help 
began early in September. Fodder was scarce, and largo numbers, in 
some cases whole families, in other cases only a few members of each 
family, iu the hope of saving their cattle, drove them to the Kanara 
forests and to the Nizdm^s country. Distress grow sharper in 
November when all hope of rain was over, and private grain-holders 
wore holding back their stores. In some places the markets were 
almost empty, and no grain could be bought at any price. The 
distance from the railway on one side and from the sea-coast on the 
other side kept outside dealers from entering into the trade. The 
gmin difficulty became most serious. Some relief works had to be 
closed, and others could not be opened, because there was no grain 
for the people to buy. Under these circumstances Government 
imported 246,000 poundsof jwri from Belgaum and ShoUpur and 
kept it as a reserve in case of the failure of the local dealers or 
contractors who had engaged to supply the people on the relief worbl.^ 
The presence of this grain had a wonderful effect. Stares w^e 
brought out, supplies became plentiful all over the district, and prices 


The aocauut Of the 187G-77 famine owes much to additions made by Messrs. IL F. 
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rapidly fell.^ Between March and June distress increased. Large 
namberSf taking their families, moved into the surrounding districts, 
the Nizamis country, Sholapiir, Belgauni, and DhArw&r, wherever 
grain was said to be cheaper and fodder less scarce. At the close 
of the hot weather, a promising fall of rain in June was followed 
by so dry a July that the crops suffered sev€>rely. Distress daud 
anxiety continued unabated till they were relieved by timely and 
plentiful rainfall in September apd October. At the close of 
November the demand for special (lovornmont help had ceased and 
all the relief works were closed. At the same time the season oC 
1877 was anything but good. The crops wore injured by the early 
drought and afterwards by excessive rain, and the harvest was not 
more than half the average yield. In April 1878 redief works had 
to bo re-opened. The following summary shows from month to 
month the different phases through which the distress passed and 
the measures which were taken to meet it. 

In September 187(), as no rain fell, except in a few villages in 
B^dami, Sindgi, and Hungund, almost all the early crops were lost. 
About the close of the month there were some smart but vory local 
showers. In the hope of more rain the lato or rabi crops wore sown 
in many places. Owing to demands from Dharwiir, except in B&d&mi, 
grain prices rose considerably, and fodder and drinking water wore 
everywhere scarce. Early in the month local fund relief works were 
begun, but it soon became clear that some larger provision was wanted. 
Early in October light showers fell at Hagovjidi, Bi juj)ur, and Badfimi, 
and on the nineteenth there was about an inch of rain at Kal^dgi. 
This did little good as the gi'ound was too parched to bo made ready 
for sowing. Distress deepened, and by the end of the month grain 
had risen to eighteen pounds the ru}H»o. Large numbers of cattle 
died from want of fodiler, water was scarce, arul cases of crime, the 
result of want of food and work, were reported from several paHs of 
the district. Many people, especially from Indi, left their villages, 
and large numbers or cattle were sent to the Kanara forests to graze. 
Belief works, paid from local funds, were opoui'd. At the close of 
the month Government placed £2500 (Rs. 25,000) at the Collector's 
disposal to be spent on charitable relief. November passed without 
rain. The late sowing season was almost over and the few crops 
that had been sown were lost. The harvesting of the early crops 
was over, but there was almost no outturn. The water-supply was 
in many places scanty ; in other places water failed so completely 
that vdlages had to be deserted. In the north largo numbers of 
cattle died from want of fodder. The distress w'as very great. 
Local traders withheld their stores ; and, as no outside grain was 
yet beginning to come in, in many markets there was little i^ain to 
bay« Prices rose rapidly from nineteen pounds at the beginning of 
the month to twelve pounds at the close. Grain thefts were vory 
common. Large numbers of people went to the Nizdm's country 
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^ Though there wag no neoessity to nae the Government grain, as wag at first 
expeoted, its x^^nce had a wholesome effect on prices. Fart of it which was 
stored at Kalidgi, got damaged and was sold by auction. The rest of the grain was 
u^d in relief-houses. 
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and elsetvhere with their cattle, aud those that remained suffered 
sorely from want of food. On the sereuth of November the Collector 
was authorized to make temporary arrangements for the immediate 
supply of grain. ^ About the middle of the month Government 
entered into a contract at Belgaiim for the delivery of fifty-five tons 
of gjrain at Kalddgi, and at Sholapur for the delivery of fifty-six 
tons, one-third at Dholkheir on the Bhima and two-thirds at 
Bijdpur. On the ninth one-fifth of the Gdikwiris gift of £l{K)d 
(Ra. 10,000) was handed over to the Collector to be spent in alms, 
Bublic works were stfirted, the daily number of workers rising about 
the close of the month to 7044. Of 3420, the average daily number 
for the month, 1073 were able-bodied, expected to do a full day'e 
work and superintended by ordinary public works officers, and 
2847 were aged or feeble until for a full day^s work and superin- 
tended by civil officers.® December passed without rain and with 
no change in crop prospects. The Government grain arrived from 
Belgaum and* Sholdpur. The sight of it had an excellent effect. 
Traders i in mediately brought out their stores and private importa- 
tions were also begun. As in other farnino districts /ivii-i prices fell 
from twelve pounds the rupee at the beginning of the month to 17 J 
pounds about the close. 'I'he mortality among cattle in the three 
northern sub-divisions, Indi Bijapur and Sindgi, was very great. It 
was chiefly among the older and poorer animals, as the best had long 
before been driven to the K^nara forests. Early in the month 
cholera was slightly prevalent in one sub-division. The numbers of 
the destitute rose, on public works from 1073 to 8501, and on civil 
works from 2347 to 8107. The increase in the north was chiefly 
due to the return of emigrants from Sholapur who came back bn 
hearing that large relief works had been opened. On the twelfth 
four of the district m&mlatdiirs were appointed special relief 
m&mlatdars for their sub-divisions. 

In January no rain fell. Grain continued to bo brought into the 
district and the supply was fair. Jvdri prices remained steady at 
17^ pounds the rupee. There was a rather serious outbreak of cholera 
in four sub-divisions. Probably owing to the return of emigrants the 
numbers on relief works rose, on public works from 8501 to 38j986j^ 
against a fall on civil works from 8107 to 6128. Daring th€( month 
188 persons were supported on charitable relief. February passed 
without rain. Grain continued to be brought into the district and 
the supply was sufficient. Jvdri prices remained steady at about 
eighteen pounds the rupee, but, about the close of the month, rose 
to 174 pounds. Cholera was increasing. The numbers on reliejf 
works !^11| on public works from 38,985 to 32^460^ and on civil . 
works from 6128 to 4278. On charitabe relief they rose firom 


^ Oovemment Besolution .3368, 7tb November 1876. 

* The rates of wages originally fixed for the workers were, for a man Sd. (2 
a day, for a woman 2^. (IJ cw.), and for a boy or girl capable of work IM. (If 
Abont the middle of November a sliding scale was introduced, wbs^ provta^^ 
tbe money rate should vary with the price of grain when prices mee over OUtt^ 
pounda the rupee, and that a man should always receive tbe priob of ' one pWtoA Of 
gram in addition to one ofiita. 
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to 201, In March a few showers in Indi hel^d the garden crop^. 
The snpply of grain continued safficient^ but jwri prices rose from 
17i|^ pounds in the beginning of the month to sixteen pounds towainls 
the close. Cholera continued general but was decreasing. Emigration 
was at a standstill and people were coming back. In conseouenco of 
the introduction of the ta& system on relief works^ many left them 
and went to their homes. The numbers felh on public works from 
32,460 to 22»413| against a rise on civil works from 4278 to 6202, 
and on charitable relief from 201 to §92. In April from two inches 
to half an inch of rain* fell in the five sub-divisions of Bijtipuf;. 
Smdgi, Bdgevddi, Bdgalkot, and Hungund. In Bij&pur and 
elsewhere the ponds were filled and all fear of a water famine was at 
an end. Except in Bdgev4di and Muddebihdl^ grain importations 
continued sufficient. The rupee price*of jvari vo^e from 16 J pounds 
at the beginning of the month to 1 4| pounds about the close. Fodder 
was very scarce. Very many cattle died and others were fed on mm 
leaves. Emigrants were returning in large numbers. •In Hungund 
there was neat distress among Vadars, Lambanis or Lamdns, and 
other wauTOring tribes. Cholera was increasing and small-pox was 
prevalent. Government relief houses were opened. Tho number 
of workers rose on public works from 22,418 to tS5,805, on civil 
works from 6202 to 7550, and on charitable relief from 392 to 
1030. In May there were smaft showers over the whole district 
except in Mnddebihdl. InHungundand Bdgalkot sowing was begun 
in man^ places. Tho importation of grain continued, but in 
Mnddebihdl and Hungund the supplies were insufficient. Cartage 
rates had risen hi^ chiefly owing to want of draught cattle ; to hire 
adart from ShoMpur to Hungund cost £4 (Rs. 40). In Hungund 
grain was imported from Andni in the Nizamis country, and in 
B4g6v&di camels were used to bring grain from Beldri. The rupee 
price of yedri rose from 14 pounds at tho beginning of tho month 
to ISi pounds at the close. Emigrants were returning with cattle, 
but of these largo numbers died from want of fodder. Cholera 
and small-pox continned prevalent. Owing cliiefly to the greater 
vigour shown in helping people to leave their villages large numbers 
began to flock to the relief works. Tho numbers on rolif»f 
increased, on pnblic works from 39,897 about tho beginning of 
the month to 7y,617 about the close, and on charitable relief from 
1030 to 2994, against a fall on civil works from 7562 to 6956. On 
ihe nineteenth a farther sum of £2000 (Bs. 20,000) was placed at the 
CoUedtor’a disposal for charitable relief. On the twenty-second 
Government sanctioned a sum of £2000 (Rs. 20,000) to be lent to 
dealer to help them to import grain into the district on condition 
ti^t * hr shonid be sold at a certain rate above cost price. A few 
deeters took the advances, but chiefly from want of carriage, the 
was not a success. Early in June there was a good fall of 
rasn all over the district. Sowing operations were begun. In many 
places, on account of the want of cattle, ploughs and harrows werO' 
wawn by men instead of by bullocks. Hater in the month the raim; 
hdd off, sowing was stopped, and the crops, where they had come 
b^n to wither. The want of cattle, tor all available animals 
engaged in field work, the heaviness of the roads, and the 
a 877-*43 
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of crossing the flooded streams imd rivers oontintied to 
make the importation of gi-ain most difficult. Small quantities were 
J^rought from Sholapur on men’s heads and in carts drawn b;|^ iaeii> 
but» except in the norths the supply was insufficienl^ solely owing to 
the want of carriage. The district got such a name that traders 
coqld not got carters^ who had full occupation in more layonred 

{ daces, to undertake the journey. The rupee price of jvdri .rose 
rom thirteen pounds at the beginning of the month to eleven 
pounds at the close. The high prices caused much distress and 
people again began to leiive the north of the district. Fodder was 
very scarce; a bundle, which in ordinary years cost 4 (34fS.), 
could not be had for 8fS\ (Bs. 4). Large numbers of cattle died 
and cholera continued general. The numbers on public works 
rose from 64,983 to 71,764* and on charitable relief from 2994 
to 10,699. On civil works they fell from 7418 to 7212. In 
the early days of July a few showei*s, and in some places the 
sowing of the early crops was resumed. Later on rain held off 
and sowing was again stopped. Whoro they had come up the crops 
were withering. Cartage rates rose very high. A cai*t from 
Shol4pnr to Muddebibiil cost £4 (Rs. 40) and from Kal&dgi to 
Bij^pur £I 10.9. (Rs. 15). Even at this price almost none could 
be had. For the greater part of the month the only grain 
imported was brought by labourers on their heads. Afterwards 
from Belgaum, Belari, and IMichor, cart-loads of grain began to 
find their way into tho district. The rupee price of jvdri roe© to an 
average of 9^, and in somo places to 7^ pounds, p^ese prices caused 
extreme distress ; largo numbers of people were forced to eke out 
their pittance of grain by gathering wild herbs. In some parts the 
Mhira and Manga^ who, from the great mortality among cattle, 
had at first fared rather well, were reduced to misery. Large 
numbers left for Sholapur and the Nizdm’s country. Fodder 
continued very scarce, and cholera was still deadly though 
decreasing. About tho end of the month some smart showers greyly 
helped tho half- withered crops. The fall was generally scanty, Ibufe 
in somo places there was enough to allow sowing to be resumed* 
The numbers on relief rose, on public works from 71,764 to 74,302^ 
on civil works from 7212 to 10,429, and on charitable relief itQm, 
10,699 to 13,656. On the third a further sum of £2500 (Rs* 26^000) 
was placed at the Collector’s disposal for charitable 
Nearly tbo whole of August passed with only a few showm. The 
early crops withered and in some places were lost. Grain, chiefly 
on men^s heads, continued to come from Beljgaum, Shol^ur, aud 
Bel&ri. The rupee price oi jvdri rose to an averaM of 91^ pounds. 
The high prices, joined to the want of demand for field labouiV 
caused much distress. People who, up to this timoi had ki^ fiimm 
the relief works, began to flock to them in numbers* Sspe^^ 
from Muddebihil and B4gev&di, emigration still went on^ and caltfc 
were driven to Athniiu Belgaum. During the month, for 
bodied relieHabourers, a municipd bread shop wasopeued in 
bih&l, where broad was sold at cost price* Heavy raiU;^ bs^ 
on tbe twenty-eighth, continued till the end of 
reviving such of the early crops as SP®se fwarto 
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ihd Bowiiig of ootton and tho oold-woafcber or<)pa was begun, and 
in the south of Bijfipur bdjti and rdgi wero being harvestea* Tto 
numbers on relief rose, on public works from 74,802 to. 106, 383^ 
and on civil works from 10,429 to 13,364, against a fall on 
diaritable relief from 13,666 to 13,202. On the second of August 
a further sum of £6000 (Rs, 60,000) was added to the* OoUeotpr^s 
discretionary allowance. In September about 2J inches of rain fell 
at Kalddgi and 1*86 inches at Hangund. Tho prospects of tho earlv 
harvest were much improved, and tho latt) harvest sowings, though 
somewhat delayed, wore in progress. Promising crops of green grass 
greatly lowered cartage lates. In spite of tho heaviness of the roads, 
considerable quantities of grain wero brought from Shol^pur and 
Belgaum. At the same time, encouraged by the improved prospects, 
local dealers opened their grain-pits, and jniri prices fell from 8| 
pounds at the beginning of the month to 10 J near the close. The 
condition of the people was much improved and large numbers left 
the relief works to return to their fields. In Sindgi and Indi, except 
a small civil agency gang, all relief works were closed. The numbers 
on relief f6ll, on public works from 104,2^^2 at the beginning of the 
month to 8482 at the close, and on civil works from 14,839 to 1 1,507 ; 
on charitable relief they rose from 13,202 to 18,772. Early in 
October rain fell heavily, in places damaging tho early and keeping 
back the sowing of the late crops. In some parts fcJie bdjri harvest 
was in progress and the new grain was finding its way to market. 
Many dealers opened their grain-pits, bnt the want of cattle and 
the heavixiess of the roads prevented prices from falling below 12| 
pounds tho rupee. In the first week of the mouth all tho public 
works in Muddebihtil wore closed. The numbers on relief foil, 
on public works from 8482 in the beginning of the month to 
1432 near the close ;*on civil works from 11,507 to 4993 ; and on 
charitable relief from 18,772 to 14,949. In November the weather 
continued favourable. On an average 1*09 inches of rain fell. Tho 
early crops wero being harvested but in Bagevddi and tho southern 
sub-divisions they wero much damaged by excessive rain. The 
sowing of gi^am, wheat, and other cold-weather crops was in 
progress. A break in tho rfiiny woo ®hcr much aided grain 
importations, and jvdri prices fell from fourteen pounds in tho 
beginning of the month to 19 J pounds about tho close. During tho 
month, ague, diarrheea, and dysentery were prevalent throughout 
the district. 'The numbers on relief fell, on public works from 1730 
about the beginning of the month to twenty-two at the close, on civil 
works from 4016 to 426, and on charitable relief from 1 4,949 to 5118. 
By the end of the month all relief works and relief houses were 
clpsed*- In tho latter half of December there was a general and 
good fdl of jram. The harvesting of the early crops continued and 
^^ljatof :&dwing!e were finished. On the twenty-second of the month 
^88 persons were on charitable relief. 

following statement of Indian millet prioes and of persons 
receiving relief, shows that during the first two months^ of 1871^ 
grain kept pretty steady at sevonteon pounds the rupee ; that its 
price went on rising rapidly till it reached 9 J pounds in 8e]^mber j 
that it then began to decline and fell to twenty pounds in December. 
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A% «arly as December 1876 the aambon on r^ef worka reached 
16,608. In Jannary they rose to 45,113. By lovering wages and 
fnforcing the task test they fell to 36,786 in Febmaiy and 38,615 
in March. From March they rapidly advenced till in An^t 
reached 119,747. They then quickly declined fklling to 52>6!l9 fa 
September and to 2128 in November when the worits w^ doied. 
The numbers on charitable relief rose steadily from 188 in Janusi^ 
to 13,656 in July, and, after a slight fall to 18,202 in Angnst, rose 
to 1 8,772 in September. ITiey then rapidly fell to 14,949 in October 
4nd 2638 in December. The details are: 


£\jdpur Famine, 1876‘77. 


Month. 

Avbraob Daily Ni-MBsaa. 

Avxraob 

Priow. 

On 

RcUof Works. 

On 

Charity. 

Civil. 

Public. 

Total. 

Bdjri. 

JtkCn. 






Pounds the 

1870. 





Rupee. 

November 

2347 

1073 

3420 



149 

December 

8107 

8501 

10,608 

... 

15| 


1877. 

« 







January 

Cl 28 

.SB, 006 

46,113 

188 



171 

February 

4278 

32.400 

36,738 

201 

17j 


it| 

March 

0202 

22,113 

28,616 

302 

10, 


lel 

April 

75W 

36,805 

43,3.16 

1030 

16 



May 

7418 

C(,083 

72,401 

2904 

1ft 


14 

June 

7212 

71,764 

78,076 

10,690 

11: 



July 

10.420 

74,802 

84,731 

18,056 




Aufruat 

13^104 

100,383 

110,747 

18,202 

9j 



September ... 

10,771 

41,748 

02.619 

18,772 

ft) 



October 

8f»07 

1566 

10,1 2.S 

14,949 



l8iX 

Noven]l>«r .. 

17112 

400 

2128 

6118 

21| 


ITT 

Decom ber 








(Up to S2nd). 

... 

: ... 

... 

3638 

23i 

20i 

Total 

04,006 

600,370 

1 694,474 

83,838 

... 

•m. 

Average 

7238 

38,401 

45,729 

098C 




Total Coat R.t. 



2,308,738 

270.039 
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26,83,767 





At the bcgiiinizig of the famine^ smithsy carpenters/ and basket 
makera found useful employment in making tools and bai^eta 
for tlie labourers on relief works* To indigent and respeetobte 
weavers and spinners, men who could be trusted and who ,werb not 
fitted to work as labourers^ raw material was giveny and when the 
cloth or thread was brought baoky the difference in price between 
the raw and worked materials was paid. At Bij&pury where there 
is a largo number of Musalnidn women who nevef appear in public^ 
a 8ab«committeo was formody composed of a Buropean omcer as 
President and native members chosen from the different okssea of 
the people. The duty of the native members was to. visit all pork 
of the city ; find out any deserving cases of indigent wm&e^ vfhfO 
could not appear in public ; and ascertain whether they ^ 

do any work. All cases were reported to the committed mid whsM 
it seemed right ^ants were made. To those who could do tio 
free grain was given ; to those Who could woxi, a oeiitdin 4uhaAt|r 
of grain was given to grind or cotton to qda. Tw c<^ 
check ou these grants was that the visiUng^ mcnabdra 'broto- m 
diSoreut and often of rival ebtsses^ so,, (bat as itbn StoKts were 
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publiol; madej au; attempt at impositioii would probably have bebn 
mought to light. In Bij&pur in Ootobca* 1876 the manici^lity 
made a grant of £10 (Bs. 100) to aupply grain free to the inmgeift 
iind infirm poor of thetovmj in villages money was given. This 
was anpplemented by private monthly subscriptions. In Indi the 
same arrangement was made in November and a daily allowance of 
grain was given to those who were unable to work. No Government 
or munici]^ grain shops were opened for the sale of grain at 
cost price. In Bij&pnr, the largest grain market north of the 
Krishna^ in the latter part of October 1876 the first combinati^ 
among tbe local dealers occurred. Grain was plentiful in the town, 
but the dealers refused to sell except at an enhanced rate. The 
well-to-do landholders in the neighbi^nring villages did not care to 
compete with the local dealers. But, at length, the district ofiicera 
induced one or two men to make advances of money for the 
purchase of grain in the neighbouring villages and by selling 
it at cost price, after deducting carriage, the combin&tion was for 
a time broken. Indian millet was sold under the supervision of 
Government officers at eighteen to twenty pounds the rupee, while 
the local dealers were charging fourteen to fifteen pounds. This 
was not a Government grain-shop. It was a private arrangement 
by which under the supervision of Government officers grain was 
sold for about throe weeks at nearly cost price. Before 1876 
Bij^pur bad for years been wholly a grain importing district. When 
lo^ supplies failed the graindoalers were almost paralysed. They 
had never imported jvdri and doubted whether it was safe to depart 
so greatly from the regular course of trade. Grain had always been 
more or less a drug in the market. If they ordered a largo 
consignment from outside, supplies from the district itself might 
be thrown into the^market and they would suffer loss. Such 
reasons as these kept the dealers for some timo from making any 
efforts to open communications with the largo wholesale exporters 
in other parpB of India. At length when it was rumoured that 
Government were going to import grain for sale, and they saw that 
their trade would be rained, by means of their correspondents at 
Shol&por, they gave large orders to the gr.fin merchants of Jabalpbr 
and displayed for a short time as much activity as they had before 
shown 'apathy. Though part of it came from Belgaum and BeUri, 
the greater quantity of the imported grain camo through Sholipur 
from Jabalpur and the neighbourhood, and was known as Jabalpur 
Jvdri. Wjien the rains set in, North Bijdpur depended on 
ShoUjmr and South Bijdpur on BcMri ana Belgaum. The 
Jabsipm jvdri was much lighter in colour than the local Jvdri and 
was mnek smaller and more liable to injury from damp. It never 
beoama a If^^nrite, the people said there was no strength in it, and 

was better than a whole cake of 
Jabelpiir jflatn. Still it was always to be had cheaper and there 
was consequently a large demsu^. In the early part of 1877^ 
grain was imported solely by dealers and was offered for said' 
only in the markets of large villages. Later on, when the rain hsid 
made the main roads to Shol&pnr alfuost impassable and carts took 
tmi or fifteen days to go sixty miles, a brisk trade in headloads 
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grain was began and continued for mv&M montbs, Respectable 
inon and women some of whom had been on relief worksj others 
emptewed in their villages^ getting a loan of a few rupees would 
start tov Sholdpur and buying as much grain as they could carryj, 
would return without delay, dispose of their grain at a .|B^ 
price and gO off again. Moving in gangs of twenty to Uiirty th^ 
petty dealers greatly relieved the stress for grain in outlying 
villages by bringing a fairly constant supply to the people^s doors 
at a moderate price. As they passed though the district by 
bye-ways it was for their interest to get rid of their purchases as 
soon as possible and the inhabitants of many a village which 
generally depended for their weekly supply on the market town 
perhaps twenty miles off, were rendered independent by these 
grain hawkers. By selling flio grain at a cheaper rate than the 
local dealers, they kept down the market rates in the chief villages 
of the district. 0^viug to the scarcity of carriage and the heaviness 
of the roads soon as the rains set in the supply of grain in South 
Bijapur became scanty. 

When grain was scarce the poorer classes ate as vegetables 
the leaves of trees shrubs and creepers which are not eaten in 
ordinary years. Of these the chief wore : * The tamarind chinch (M,) 
or huncM (K.) Tamarindus indicus, the leaves of which are said to 
bo unwholesome and oven when taken in small quantities to have a 
weakening effect; Gohharu (M.) or vdamuchyaka (K.) Tribulus 
terrestris a small creeping plant. As a medicine it is said to be 
aperient and diuretic, and is used in cases of colic, and its juice is 
said to be strong enough to stupefy a scorpion. Judging from its 
harsh nature it is difficult of digestion. The leaves which are 
eaten by cattle are said to bo unwholesome if taken in any 
largo quantity to cause dianhoea; Todasi (K.) Corcharus trilo- 
cularis, an annual plant with no marked flower or fruit. In ordinary 
years though not eaten citlior by man or by cattle, its juice mixed 
with whey is a common cure for diarrhoea. The leaves are said to 
bo unwholesome. Medicinally tho plant resembles in propert^ies 
another species Corcharus olitorius the well-known jute wmeh is 
mhch eaten as a pot-herb ; Gatnt (M.) or hitgoni (K.) Comu^elyna 
communis a spreading weed growing abundantly in moist .grass 
lauds. Though in ordinary years it is not used by mtm either as 
vegetable or a medicine in June and July 1877 it was a common 
article of food in places where the supply of wild herbs was scanty. 
This food is sometimes more or less difficult of digestion thus' giving 
rise to diarrhoea and other bowel complaints ; Bhui tarvad (M.) 
or malavari (K.), probably Indigofera trifoliata, is a small creeping, 
plant with white flowers and fruit It is vexy bitter to the 
in ordinary years it is used as a cattle medicine in casts of co$4^.> 

In the early part of the famine there was a difficultjllh 
relief to .skilled craftsmen especially to hand-loom co^toh t^nd^K 
weavers whose sedentary work unfitted them for ouirdo^ 

— — — ^ ^ 

hat of Famius Plants ojtd Horhs is giveu in 
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They also considered themselves too high casto to work as common 
laboitrerSt In consequence band-lootn weavers snffiei^ed severely. 
wv^ment made advances to these people and they were th^by 
enabled to ewm a livelihood, Government buying ^ the* finished ^ 

mieles at a fair price. Later on when the famine became more 
tni^se and charitable relief increased, the great difBoulty was to 
tadlice people to leave their villages and go to centres of relief. The 
.Kfoarese seem to have a high feeling of pride or self-respect 
People almost dying from want of food refused to leave their villages 
preferring to die at home rather than accept of general relief among 
strammrs. In consoquence of this it ofton became necesitary to 
estabnsh small relief kitchens in villages to keep alive those who had 
steadily refused to let themselves be sent to a relief camp. In 
many instances, especially when young children wero concemod, it 
was found necessary to force people to go to relief camps. 

cultivating classes long held back from any form of 
relief. Thqr managed to support themselves in theif villages by 
getting loans from their wealthier neighbours. Very few of this 
class came •qn relief, but the half-cultivating half-labouring class 
had little objection to taking employment on roads or other relief 
works. The K&narese people are frugal and hardworking. The 
majority of the better classes who came for relief had some little 
savings with which to eke out their scanty earnings. When the 
people had not been allowed from the first to have matters their 
own way, there was little or no difficulty in managing them, and even 
in cases when they had been allowed more liberty it only required a 
little^ time to bring thorn into a proper state of discipline. The 
scarcity of fodder along the lines of transport at one time promised 
to be a very serious question. Almost all the karhi or jvdri straw 
had been consumed, ahd except in the largest towns no fodder was 
obtainable. Cartmen plying between Bijdpur and Shol&pur, a 
distance of sixty miles had to carry their fodder for their bullocks 
with them the whole way, their carts were not properly laden and 
their bullocks were only half-fed. To meet this difficulty, in the 
monUiof May, Government began to send pressed hay and rice straw 
and Some little relief was experienced. the hay was coarse 

Konkan hay yielding little nourishment and it was soon found that 
the cattle which ate it derived little support from it. Mixed with 
harbi it was of some little service, but tho cattle made no improve- 
ment on the diet, and, when the roads became heavy with tho rains 
of August,^ had it not been for the headload traffic, the imports of 
grain, pwing to want of transport, would have been very small. At 
one time it was proposed to Government to start a transport line of 
pf^k-bttUocks to carry grain, the dealers paying for carriage as they 
^^hMonnitbilwayi Government refused to entertain tho proposal 
on tm it would prove an interference with trade and 

^Sult m a loss of money. ^ 

. liitheairiy iwrt of t^e famine, when ecamty of grass wm emigration. 

UKUFfy airthe best Oattle were sent in charge of one or two of the 
Imnsehold to the K&nara and Beldam Sahjri dris and aliKO m sddm 
iiietaaces to the Niz&m’s country.' Most went to the Sa^dd^, aa 
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il« aoooants of scarcity in the other quarters soon began -to come in. 
The people who emigrated with their c^tle beUmged as a rale 
ijp the better class of husbandmen. About the middle of November 
when all hope of rain was at an end many of the smaller landholders 
and well-to-do labourers packed their household goods and with 
their families started north for the Niz&m's eountry. It wat^Hhdd 
t^ harvest was fairly good in the north, and they set off in the hope 
of finding food and employment. After leaving the district thrir 
fortunes were various, some succeeded in getting employment and 
ee the famine increased in intensity moved farther north in the 
direction of Central India. Others gained employment for a sluMt 
time and then anxiety about their houses and friends induced 
them to come back much as they had gone, and they had recourse to 
relief works. Very few improved their condition by going away. 
They at most supported themselves by a more congenial employment 
than road-making, while many were never again heard of. The 
experience oi those who went to Kdnara was little better. Many 
of the cattle, accustomed to the dry air of fhe Deccan, died from 
exposure on the Sahyddris while their masters* condition was not 
much better. Contracting fever and other diseases in the damp air 
of the hills, many died there, and others returned to their villages, 
either to die or bo crippled for life. On the whole the results of the 
emigration were not good, the distress perhaps was too widespread 
and the emigrants never passed beyond the fmnine-stricken area. 

A special census, taken on the 19th May 1877 when famine 
pressure was general and severe, showed that of 72,451 workers, 
63,821 on public and 8630 on civil works, 54,755 belonged to the 
sub-divisions where the works were carried on; 16,471 belonged to 
different sub-divisions of the same district ; 733 were from otiier 
districts; and 492 were from neighbouring statea Of the whole 
number 3320 were manufacturers or craftsmen, 23,688 were holders 
or under-holdors of land, and 45,443 were labourers. 

The total cost of the famine was estimated at £258,375 14s. 
(Bs. 25,83,757), of which £230,872 16s. (Bs. 28,08,728) were spent 
on public and civil works, and £27,502 18s. (Bs. 2,75,029) on 
charitable relief. 

Compared with 1872 the 1881 census returns show a fill of 
177,780 in population. The addition of the normal yearly iuerease 
of nearly one per cent daring the remaining seven years gives 
234,841 as the loss of pcmulation caused by death and mnigration in 
1876 and 1877. The Collector’s stock returns show a fall in the 
number of cattle from 741,291 in 1875-76 to 437,716 in 1878-79,.a 
loss of 303,575 head. The tillage area fell from 2,084,721 acres in. 
1875-76 to 2,078,796 acres in 1878-79. The ontstanding bedatt^eh; 
on account of the current year were £1 8s. (Bs..l4) for 
£74,838 (Rs. 7,48,380) for 1876-77, £20,396 (Bs. 2i03i9«a) , for; 
1877-78,. and £24,842 (Rs. 2,48,420) for 1878-79. 

In 1879 the district suffered from a plague of rats whi<^ 
about one-balf of the crops by earing off the miUetheadpimi| 
pods and biting the wheat, stalks close to;bhe ground. 
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tlte n>ts oontiooed throoghoat tbe y«ar> and tiimtenad the eeneal 
deatruction of the eariy crops. Aotive measares were tMen to 
reduce thw number. Ho fewer than 4,190,209 were destroyed 
a ^t to GoTemmeut of £4048 (Ra. 40,430). Of these more than 
were killed and rewms of 2«. (Re. 1) the hundred were 
cwaMd in a single week. Distress prevailed during the greater 
m the year. As the poorer classes had not recovered from* the 
the 1876*77 famine. Government undertook relief measures 
boto for charity and for employment.* In 1878-79 the sum advanced 
to hnshoadmen for seed or stock was £1084 (Rs. 10,840) againat 
£8888 (^, 88,880) advanced in 1877-78. 
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CAPITAL*. 

* Besides professional men and well-to-do landholders^ nnder 
Capitalists and Traders the 1879 license-taz returns show 15,824 
persons.^ Of these 8041 had from £10 to £15, 3636 from £15 to £2$, 
1893 from £25 to £35, 885 fri^m £35 to £50, 603 from £50 to £75, 
297 from £75 to £100, 187 from £100 to £125, eighty-one from 
£125 to £150, fifty-four from £150 to £200, sixty-four from £200 
to £300, twenty-five from £300 to £400, twenty-six from £400 
to £500, fifteen from £500 to £750, six from £750 to £1000, and 
eleven £1000 and over. Most men of capital suffered from the 
distress caused by the 1876-77 famine. Money which had been lent 
was never recovered and the resources of the district were sorely 
crippled. Even beforo tho famine only one or two men in ea(^ 
large town had more than £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) of capital. Most 
of the moncylending was in the hands of men whose capitals 
varied from £500 to £5000 (Rs. 5000-50,000), and who hi any Wge 
transaction required help from the richer capitalists. No firm, 
does strict banking business. In rare instances sums up to £100 
.(Rs. 1000) are deposited with tho leading moneylenders of^B4galkot 
and Bijdpur. 

In the northern sub-divisions of which Shol^pur is the great trade 
centre, almost all business transactions are settled in cash and little 
business is done in bills or hundin. In the southern sub-divunons, as 
Bombay is the great mart, more business is done by bills of axebaage. 
In Bij4pur and T^likoti, the larger capitalists occasionally buy 
and sell bills or hundis on ShoMpur and Bombay. In Bt^^fcot 
thjB Bh4tia and Gujardt V4ni agents who come to buy cotton and. 
com, issue bills or hundis on Bombay firms to traders who want. to-, 
import silk, cotton yaim, cotton and silk cloth, gold, silver,, bfasu, 
copper, iron, and indigo. The rates charged on hundis or . billa- are 
generally one-half to two per cent discount or premium according, 
to the market. None of the district towns has a branch of any 
Bombay or other bank. There are no insurance agents and there 
is no insurance. 

The only coins in use in the district are those of the Impefricd'.' 
currency. In the eastern towns, which carry on bnsiness wito 
Niz4m’s country, Haidarabad shtka rupees are stnnetiitos .loBtrdh - 
They are uncommon because moneychangers make a leductmn of 


> Chiefly from materiab supplied by Mr. H. F, SiUsook, C. S. 

. instead of tiie latest fitmres are gireo twomUM! aiiU|e.l'8^ iuetWM'.imdcr. 

£60 have beeu exempted from the laceuse Tax. .■ 
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> to Stl. (U * 2 08 ,) and because they are not recoil in Government 
treasuries* Of the Adil Sfa&hi rupees, which were issued from the 
Bij^pur mint (1490-1686), the few that remain are hoarded as 
curiosities* Besides the Adil Sh&hi rupee the Malh^rshdhi rupee 
was coined at Bdgatkot in a mint which was started during the 
ascendancy of the Bijdpur kings (1490-1686), and was coutiiyiod 
nnder the Peshwa (1757-1818).* The Malhdrshahi rupee ia 
.80 called because it wc^ first coined tinder the orders of Malhdr 
Bhikdji Bdsto, a awrddr or noble of the Peshwa^s court, who was 
in charge of Bdddmi Bdgalkot and Hungund. The Bagalkot 
continued to work till November 1833, when it was stopped by 
order of the principal colloctor Mr. Nisbet. 'Phis mint was entirely 
a private concern, the undertaker buying ilio bullion and issuing 
the coin at his own risk. He was sitpposcd to coin all tho bullion 
brought to him, but this rule was not enforced. Ho paid for 
the bullion with his last coined rupees. He paid a small tax to 
Government and was accountable to it that his coinago4iad not more 
than the promr amount of alloy. The Malhdrshdhi rupee weighed 
1 72^ grains Troy. It was nominally divided into eleven mdsJuis, each 
mdsha containing eight gunjis, and each gunji containing sixteen 
dnnds. Of the whole, ten mdshds and 1 gunjis wore to bo pure 
silver, and 6|§ gunjis or rather more than seven and a half per cent 
alloy. Of SJ per cent, the estimated cost of coiiiagi?, ono per cent 
was supposed to be lost in the process. Of the remaining per cent, 
4 percent went to the Government, i to the ghaticar or mint-master, 
I to the ankar or assay- master, J to the goldsmith who made and 
stamped the coin, i to the jahgar or chemist who conducted tho 
assay, | to tho die-cutter, | to charcoal oil crucibles tamarinds 
wedges anvils and hammers, and J to pious donations. In theory 
no rupee was ever taken at tho mint unless its current exchange was 
more than 3i below the Malhdrshdhi rupee. All that were lower than 
this it was the interest of the mint-undertaker to gather, and even when 
the value was a little higher than SJ below par it j)aid the mint-ownor 
to coin it as he did not lose the whole of tho one per cent in the 
coining and could retrench the half per cent on charity. The 
atloy was seldom or never added in it?, original form. In the 
general collection for a melting, the min ter took care to have such a 
proportion of inferior rupees or other alloyed silver as would reduce 
the whole to the required average. The Hukkeri and Mn*aj rupees had 
a large shate of alloy, and, when their value was low enough, they 
formed a considerable part of the contents of the crucible. The 
Oltdndor rupee, with which the market was well etotjked, was of 
nearly the same weight and alloy as the Malhdrshdhi rupee. It 
could not find its way to the mint except when it? discount was 
there than the cost of coining. This was not unusual. On the 
ctevaidh of November 1820, the Chdndor rupee was at 4^ per cent 
discount, ahd therefore gave If per cent profit on melting. At the 
same rime the Chdndor rupee was received at the Government 
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ietewan at par '^kith the MaJh4rsh41u rapee, and, in conseqnenohjif 
nboot we beginning of each month, when tw inatiJmenta were being ' 
]|^d, it rose two or throe per cent, and the mint wm at a atand. 
Bidlion ^me to the Bdgalkot mint from Hiraj anti Sholdpar. - It 
was in flattish cakes as if cast in the bottom of a basin. Mbst <4 . 
it was made of melted silver vessels and ornammits, whose owners 
had fallen into povertj and sold them below their vdne or fdedged 
them to a moneylender. In joining rupees in the Bdgidk^ mint 
1250 rupees weight of silver brought to the proper standMd was 
put into an open basin-shaped earthen crucible. This open basin 
was placed on the ground in an open furnace, of snob a height that 
the surface of the basin was level with the top of the furnace. The 
furnace was filled with charcoal and its sides were raised by billeta 
of green wood. Then charcbal was laid over the top of the basin 
and of the metal until the charcoal was as high as the billets. The 
charcoal was then kindled, and the fire blown by bellows. Each 
bag of the bellows was a buffalo’s hide, whole and very well prepared ; 
the four log holes were closed and into the neck hole was thrust from 
the inside a conical iron pipe, the broader part of which entirely filled 
the hole. The hinder part ot the bag wasopenand itsedgescut straight, 
one of them overlapping theother two or three inches. A leather thong 
fastened to the upper part of the bag was tied round the blower’s 
right arm, which he alternately raised and depressed to admit the 
air by the opening, or force it through the tube, while with the 
left he kept the bag steady. As one of the blowers raised his arm, 
when the other lowered his, a fairly constant stream of air was 
blown into the furnace. The two pipes were k^t in their {^pev 
place by being fitted tightly into two iron rings at the opposite 
ends of a short iron bar. The mouth of the bellows, which was kept 
in its place by stones, was directed towards, hut scarcely entered, a 
wider earthen pipe which led to the surface of the crucible. From 
time to time, as the fuel kindled, water was thrown to keep down the 
roarks, and, as the charcoal was consumed, more charcoal was added. 
Ine melting took rather less than an hour. It was kno^ to be 
completed partly by looking throngb the short earthen pipe on the. < 
surface of the crucible, and partly by inserting an iron i^^tluotugb 
the top of the fire into the fused metal, and examining its mnhi.whnn 
withdrawn. Meanwhile a set of earthen moulds, shap^ ifte 'sqaeire 
bricks, each with about six furrows or guttmrs half inch de^ and 

about eight inches long, were ranged on the floor near the 
The floor was most uneven and the moulds most clumsy. Nothing 
could be ruder than this part of the coining. The gutters were 
oiled and a stout workman took the crucible from the fire by a pair 
of strong pincers in each hand and poured the molten metal into, the . 
moulds. As the crucible bad no spont much of the metal .mi^N^;. 
and ran over leaving the gutters unfilled. Betv^n the moltm 
metal and the oil, which flamed as soon as the inetal thnobedi tW 

S tier, the heat was so .great that bhys were mnployed imnstMitfy 
thing the ponrer’s Tegs and hands. When thf ban eoe}^ 
one was handed to the jp'oldsmith, who, undW 
of the aesayer, cut out of the middle a , 
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ftossiblettf a rupee weight. The assayer 'weighed the pieee with 
grebt oicety, in scales which tamed to oae^sixteesth of a gcaio. 
^ the rupe^^ silver he added a nipee of lead and handed both 
’ to the ohetuii^ior jalaar. The chemist put them together inb) a 
email .and ratiker shallow cylindricid crucible, which he placed in a 
bed of pheecoid in a basin exactly like the crucible in the gj^t 
m^'ag. Ha tibien piled a few pieces of cylindrical and unbroken 
olwrooal over the little crucible, leaying a small opening in front 
through which to look, llie firo was lighted. At first it was blown 
only by a flapper or matting fan. When the whole was kindled 
the chemist worked on the part nearest the crucible by blowing 
through a bamboo tube which he held in one hand, while, with a pair 
of tongs in the other, he kept the crucible surrounded with burning 
charcoal and prevented the larger pielbes falling on it or hiding his 
view. In about twenty minutes the alloy was separated. The 
chemist moved the crucible from the fire, and took out the button 
of silver which he beat well-witb a heavy hammer to get rid of the 
ashes. He then gave it to tho assayer who weighed it and settled 
whether or not the melting was good. Tho molting had often to be 
repeated eight or ten times before the assayer passed the metal as 
ready for coining. When the metal was passed as ready for coining, 
the silversmith and his assistants cut the bars into pieces each of a 
rupee weight, judging by the eye with such nicety that one or at most 
two clippings by the assayer was all that was wanted to bring the 
piece to its exact weight. It was then shaped by three or four blows 
m>m a hammer. When all tho pieces were formed into rupee sise, 

. they were reheated and underwent two or three blows on n littlo block 
of polished steel which mode them clean and shining. Two dies, one 
for the taco the other for the reverse, wem cut on puncheons on very 
luu^ steel, the ^aueter of whose faces, which was covered witb 
an Arabic legend, was at least double that of tho coin. One of the 
punchwns was half buried in a bod of stone and wedged fast ; the 
other was wedged tight into an iron handle considerably larger than 
its^. The Sondr held tho iron-handled puncheon in his left hand 
over the fixed puncheon, and, with his nght band, slipped between 
puncheons a piece to be stamixid. A workman then gave a 
heavy blow with a hammer, which made the dye and its handle 
’xecoil considerably and the rupee flew out coined. Its place was at 
. once supplied by another piece, and a fresh blow instantly followed. 
}fy, Marshall saw one hnndred pieces struck in about three minutes, 
four .men relieving each other at the hammer. The goldsmith could 
not loi^ keep on at this rate as each blow gave his left arm a 
.severe jar. As there was nothing to fix the piece to be coined to any 
' |wrtie»llar part either of the upper or the under die, it was uncertain 
i^rt d! either legend it received. It was generally near ^ 
mfidle:; 

Hi 18^, besides at B4galfcot, a mint was at work at the town of 
of the Gnoi^de family. The chief claimed that 
ander. a patent granted 1^ Moro Dikshit, one of BAjir^o's favonri'^ 
aSOfl'lSIT), Im had tbe right to coin a rupee the facsimile of the 
B4galket UalhArslUthi rnpee, but sixteen per cent l^lonr it it 
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Ultrmsio value. To make sure that the two rupaea were exactly 
alike, he employed the same artist to cut bia dies* lu 1820 the 

S elector of Dh^rw^r as a mark of distinction ordered the date of 
e year to be shown in English on the Malh^brsh^hf^pee, Seeing 
this change the chief copied the English date on hisdoin. Money- 
changers and men of business were not deceived by the M^htd 
rupee, but tlv3 villagers could not tell the one from the other and 
wore often cheated. The Mudhol r^ee was no better than a 
perpetual and authorized forgery. Though much below it in 
iptriusic value, the Ch&ndor rupee was taken by Government oh a 
par with the Malhdrshahi rupee. This caused serious abuses. The 
village clerks wero known to take the villagers’ rents in Malh^rsh&hi 
rupees and then exchange thorn in the market for Ohandor rupees 
which they paid into the troasnry. 

Before the British rule, except in the plain nouth of the Mal&pahdlri, 
all accounts wore kept in Malhdrshdhi rupees ; in the countiy to the 
south of the Maldpahari the accounts were kept in Ikkert varahs 
worth 8s. f Rs. 4) and hum that is pagodas worth 4s. (Rs. 2), pratdpH 
worth 2s. (Re. 1), and falams worth Is. (8 as.) At the beginning of 
British rule the Madras rupee was substituted both for me Ikkeri 
and tho Malharshahi rupee conveniently for the general treasury but 
to tho groat confusion of all local calculations. The^ Madras rupee 
was 12i per cent bettor than the Malharshahi coin and its introduction 
produced a complete revolution in all expressions of value. Not only 
was the sum charged against each village stated in terms of the 
Madras coin, but the details of the village accounts down to the 
smallest instalment payable by the poorest landholder had also to be 
entered in the Madras coin. The calculation of the difference between 
the old and the new coin was left to the village clerk who was 
careful not to lose the opportunity of fraud fWiach the power of 
adjusting the difference threw into his hands* 

The want of a railway, tho difficulty of crossing the large rivers 
daring the sonth-wost rains (June -October), and its great distance 
from tho chief centres of trade, have hindered the development of 
trade and prevented the increase of capital in Bijfipor. 

JBeforo the 1876 famine, though they had not mnch tlin 

bulk of the Bijd.pur landholders had considerable ; 

grain in store of which they could dispose at th^ leisure. 
used this grain for purposes of trade in their villages lending it to 
the poorer villagers and receiving back the loan in kind aftor the 
harvest with the addition of twenty-five to forty per cent as interest. 
If the grain advanced was bad and was returned at the next harvest 
in new com, no interest was generally charged. If the advance was 
not returned at the next harvest,, interest was charged at twenty »five 
to fifty per cent for the first year, fifty to 100 per cent for ; 
second year, and 100 per cent for the third year, an^ never morei ■ 
The difficulty of finding a market for £p»in was so far a gain to - 
Bij&pur that the 1876 famine found its grain^pits full. IShe richer 
lan^olders at first made large snms by the sale of 
famine lasted longer than mey expected and many 6f 
forced to buy when prices h»A risen ruinOTsly 
who savo are Government servants, pleadexe, ruiw: 
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landhplders. Sioce tbe fwiine, except a cotapand;iTely stntdl 
n wher, tlie laadbolders bare been' so heavily laden with debt that 
^ey ^ye bfeen able to save but little. In one or two of the years 
t{ie barrests tw^'e poor, and in 1880 and 1883, when tbe iiarveBtl 
were good, perhaps partly because of the drain of capital which 
went op dhruig the famine, bnt chiefly because all grevr grain and 
there was no market^ Indian millet fell to eighty«tw^ pounds the 
a lower rate than it had touched since 18C0. 

The ootton and silk weavers and dyers and the blanket weavers 
snfEered severely during the famine both from the ruinous dearness 
of gnnn of which they had no store, and because, as the people werS 
forced to spend their all in buying food, with the first pressure of 
want the ^mand for clothes and blankets ceased. Many lost their 
whole capital and many fell into debt.. Since 1 878 the demand tor 
cloth ana blankets has been steadily on the increase, and, with 
cheap gpraan and constant employment, the weavers have succeeded 
in paying mnch of the famine debt. Craftsmen, especially builders, 
bricklayers, masons, carpehtors, and blacksmiths, lost grievously 
daring the famine as building was at a stand. Since 1878, to some 
extent by the reduction in their number from death and flight 
during the famine, but chiefly from the revival of building and from 
the brisk demand for their services on public works, the railway, 
the Nira and Gok4k water-works, and the building changes which 
have gone on in Bij4pur, they have found constant employment 
apd day’s wages have risen to 2ii. (Re. 1). As they receive the whole 
of their wages in cash they have gaiuod the full iulvantoge of tlie 
cheap grain prices which have prevailed daring the three years ending 
1882. Many arc hampered by famine debt. Still beyond question 
as a class skilled workers have saved largely during the last four 
years. Labourers or yuskilled workers, like the classes above them, 
suffered grievously in the famine. Daring the famine the want of 
stores or any other form of capital made their sufferings keener 
than those of any other section of the people. At the same time 
two causes have combined to make their recovery more rapid than 
that of the classes above them. I'heir want of credit prevented 
th^ from loading themselves with debt, and the great fall in the 
supply of labonr from death and from ifight has raised its valn'e. 
Hie, East Deccan Railway, public buildings and offices, roads, 
dmpensaries, wells; reservoirs, and other public works, which are 
being pnsh^ on in and close to the district, have uomhined to keep 
<buy wage of unskilled labour in Bijdpnr and on the railway as 
high as 6(1, (4 os.) for a man, SJd. (2^08.) fora woman, and 2id. 
(I{as.)for a child, and in other parts as high as 4^(1. toviid. (3-3ia«.) 
fox;, .a man, 3(2. to 32(2. (2-22 a«.) fora woman, and l^d. to 22<2. 
(!•-} ids.) for a child. As the whole of these wages are paid in cash 
the. work»xs have reaped the full advantage of tbe cheap grain prices 
oi &e last .^r, years. Field labourers have benefited by the causes 
which haffwinproved the state of other labourers. At the same time 
the piiKstiCb of pa;i^g field labour chiefly iu grain has, in the extresnja 
cheapnosa ot grain, made field labonr less profitable than other 
twkdled employment The great shrinkage of tillage since the 
Bupine, a fall of 352,760 acres or 16i per cent of tbe tillage area, and 
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the complaicits of the upper holders of want of Uboar are in great 
p&rt dae to the flight and death of the smaller bidders and field 
labourers during tho famine. Still scarcity of field labour is at least 
j|)artly the result of the combination of the present cheap grain and 
the brisk demand for labour on public works. Conmaering 4he 
demand for labour^ the high cash rates paid, and the cheapness of 
grain^ there seems no reason to doubt that during the last foar 
years the labouring classes of Bijapur hare sared considerable mjm. 

Goremmeut servants^ pleaders, and some moneylenders invest 
money in Government securities and in Savings Banks. In 188S 
£5370 (Rs. 53,700) of Government securities were held by the 
people of tho district and £250 (Rs. 2500) were paid as interest 
In spite of the change of rules in 1 876, limiting the amount which 
any one man can bold, the savings banka deposits have risen 
from £2210 (Rs. 22,100) in 1870 to £5990 (Rs. 59,900) in 1882.‘ 
Traders nearly always invest their savings in enlarging their 
business. Besides .some high Government servants and pleaders, 
moneylenders have lately invested capital in buying land, taking 
poase.ssion by foreclosing mortgage deeds. As a rule men of this 
cla-ss do not till tlie land themselves. They give it to the former 
holders or more often to ontaiders on the vnnta or share system under 
which they rec^eive from a half to one-third of the produce in kind. 
For land inveHtments twelve per cent a year is considered a fair 
return. The smaller landholders and craftsmen invest their savings 
in ornaments. Since the 1876 famine most of tho savings of the 
poorer landholders and artisans have gone to pay famine debts. 

Moneylendiiig is seldom a separate calling. In most cases it is 
combined with Inisbandry and trade. The bulk of the moneylenders 
are, among Brahmans, Deshasths, Kar&dos, Kdnv&s, Kokanasths, 
Madyaudins, Savashas, and Shenvis; and of other classes 
Ling^yat Gujarfit and MarwAr VAnis, PanchamsAlis, Raddis, 
Komtis, MarAthAs, and MusalmAus. Mhar moneylenders are 
also occasionally found. Of these the alien MArwAr VAni is the 
most inexorable, the other classes being usually disposed to a fair 
settlement of claims without proceeding to extremities. Money* 
lenders may be divided into three classes, a first class with 
capitals of £20,000 to £10,000 (Rs. 2,00,000-1,00,000), a second 
class with £10,000 to £500 (Rs. 1,00,000- 5000), %nd a third class 
with £500 to £10 (Rs. 5000- 100). In all lea&ig towns, sneh as 
BAgalkot, BijApur, Ilkal, MuddebihAl, and TAlikoti, cme or two 
wealthy moneylenders, perhaps about fifteen in all, have capitals of 
£10,000 to £20,000 (Rs. 1,00,000 - 2,00,000) or more. These 


1 During the thirteen years ending 1882 the Savings Bank were t £2210 in 

1870, £2734 in 187b £1897 in 1872, £1820 in 1873, £1676 in 1874^ £1387 in 187S, 
£1830 in 1876, £1417 in 1877, £1905 in 1878, £2062 in 1879, £7037 in I860, £3m hi 
1^81, snd £5^ in 1882. Ihe sud^n Ml in depcNsits from £7037 in 18^ to £3172 in 
1881 was owing to an order by which the rate of interest was r^oed from 41 to 
cent, and the^hest amount to ^ deposited from £500 (Be. 5000) to £300 (Be. 3900). 
During the same thirteen years, the details of the interest pmd to 
Oovemment securities are : £5 in 1870, £28 in 1871, £^ in 1872 and ^83 liii 
' ^ £198 in 1876. £192 in 1877, £263 in 187$, £287 ia WTS. £353 h» 

1880,013 in 1881, and £250 In 1882. , r 
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men,., besides advancing money^, deal in ballion, buy and sell 
exchange bills, and act as agents for ShoUpur and Bombay 
merchants. As a rule they do not invest their capital in trade. They 
are usually Qujar&t and Lingiyat VAnia Though in general 
Willing to lend on good secunty, their transactions are chiefly 
confined to supplying the smaller moneylenders with capital. 
The second class of moneylenders, with capitals of £600 to 
£10,000 (Rs. 5000 -1,00,000), probably includes over 200 men. By 
caste they are Lingayats, Briinmans, Jains, and Komtis. Besides 
lending money these men are the great Icktu) exporters chiefl^r 
of cotton and grain. They have correspondents in SholApnr and 
some of the larger deal direct with Bombay. As a rule they do not 
import, but daring the 1876 famine they imported large quantities 
of grain. In Hungund and Bdgalfeot in the south, from which 
a brisk trade in cotton passes west to Bolgauin, Hubli, and the 
Vengurla coast, and oast to Advani in Bchlri, there are about one 
hundred moneylenders whoso capital ranges from £1^00 to £5000 
(Rs. 10,000-60,000). When their transactions are in excess of 
their capital they borrow from first class capitfilists. Others of 
this class, who in ordinary times chiefly live as monoylenders, when 
opportunity offers export cotton, grain, and cloth, their close 
knowledge of the husbandmen helping them to buy on specially 
favourable terms. Of cloth chiefly bodicoeloths or cholkhana and 
women^s robes or mdiss go to IJoTribuy, Miraj, Poona, S^ngli, and 
Shol^ipur, They advance money to woll-to-<lo husbandmen and 
to* small traders on personal security. I'hougJi often satisfied 
with taking bonds for the amounts they lend, th(.‘ir advances aro 
more frequently covered by mortgages and deposits of movable 
property in plodge. They also advance money on crops, especially 
on cotton, receiving •back the loan with interest in kind. The third 
class of xnoneyleuders whose capitals vary from £10 V) £500 
(Rs. 100-5000) include perhaps 3000 to 4000 men. These lenders 
are local shopkeepers, generally Lingdyats of the Banjig, Hand©- 
Vazir, iTangam, Kdrc-Kulganig, Kud-VakkaJga^r, Panchamsali, 
and R(uldi castes, Komtis, Musalmdns, Telis, and well-to-do 
husliaudmen. They mako advances tn villagers in siim.s of 
to £10 (Rs. 2- 100), and almost always ta\fe some article as security 
for the advanosf. In addition to money lending, some of these 
shopkeepers hold lands which they have generally received on 
mortgage. In many villages the •piUily if well-to-do, divides the 
moueylonding business with the local shopkeeper. The rate of 
interest charged by the hea<iman is much the same as is charged 
by the professional moneylender and the same security is generally 
required. Headmen are also in the habit of lending on personal 
secitrity for short periods at moderate interest. Much of their 
busine^ lies in advancing grain to the poorer landholders of their 
own village and in paying the Government assessment on the 
security or their crops. Headmen seldom proceed to extremities 
with their debtors. It is for the credit of the village that tjt^ 
holdings should not be sold. Because of the influence which is 
thus brought to bear on them, and also because debtors will pay 
what they . owe the headman rather than what they owe any other 
SS77-44 
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craditor, the headman shows more kindness to his debtors than 
any other lender. The same remarks apply though in a less degree 
to well-to-do landholders who lend money. 'Hie locd capital has 
been so much reduced by the 1876-77 famine that much better, 
security than formerly is required. The second class of money* 
lenders^ that is those who are traders as well as moneylenders and 
have capitals of £o00 to £10^000 {Rs. 5000*1,00^000), have the bulk 
of their capital tied up in advances made before tbe famine partly 
on personal security and partly on mortgage. Many of the advances 
on personal security will have to be written off as bad debts. The 
advances on mortgages arc to some extent secured by lands and 
houses. At the same time, compared with its value before the 
1876 famine, the value of land has fallen by about one-fourth and 
of houses by one-half, so that* the mortgagees have no prospect of 
realizing their capital for years. They can take and in most cases 
have taken the land, bnt in many parts of the district the present 
value of the ‘land i.s less than the amount they advanced on it. 
The construction of the railway linos to Sholapnr and to the coast 
and other public works are throwing into the district large sums 
of money. This will improve tho borrowing power of the 
husbandmen and craftsmen, and will make money easier. At 

| )resent lenders refuse to advance except to the better class of 
andholdera and refuse even in their case unless ornaments or 
specially good land is pledged. Houses are not held to be such 
good security as land. No moneylenders have been forced t.o leave 
the villages for the towns, or to leave tho district, and no money- 
lender has been reduced to the position of a labourer, but many 
have given up lending and put their whole capital into land or 
into trade. 

The ordinary money lender, who by caste is either a Banjig, ‘ 
a Komti, a Pancliamsali, a Kaddi, or a Deshasth K&nava KarhAaa 
or Koknasth BrdhiuRn, keeps only tw'o book.s, a kird-vahi or day- 
book and a khatdvani or ledger in which he posts the day-book 
entries. They liave also a rough sheet or memorandum-book called 
botakhdta in which entries arc made as they occur before being 
written in tho day-book. Many small shopkeepers keep only this 
rough sheet, trusting to their memory to enable them to recall all 
transactions. Some moneylenders keep no records except bonds. 

The Government rupee and its subdivisions are the standard for 
interest in all moneylending transactions. Interest is charged 
either for the Shak, Samvaty or English yeor.^ Interest for the 
intercalary month is received and brought to account. The second 
class of moneylenders, that is those with capitals of £500 to £10,000 
(Rs. 5000-1,00,000), who are mostly traders, raise loans from 
first-class mone;^lenders at yearly rates voiying from six to twelve 
per cent according to their personal standing and repute. Tliey 
rarely lend money at less tlian twenty or twenty-five per cent a year* 
They raise loans on personal security, but rarely lend except on 
mortgage or ou pledge. The third class of mon<^lendere and 


' Tho Shak era begins with A,u, 78, and the era wdlji 86. 
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traders^ that is those with capitals of £10 to £500 (Rs. 100- 
5000}^ raise money at fifteen to twenty-five per cent according 
to their position and name. They generally obtain the. loan on 
personal security merely passing a bond for the amount. To 
borrowers in their own village whom they can trust, they 
sometimes lend on simple bond. They make advanceiv to no «one 
else except on the security of property. On fair security and on 
amounts of any importance the yearly interest charged varies from 
fifteen to ihirty*Bix per cent. When no property is pledged the rate 
sometimes rises as high as an anna iu the rupee every month equal 
to eighty per cent a year. At present (1883) thirty-six ]:>er cent 
may l>e taken as the average at which the ordinary landholder can 
borrow from the village moneylender. Before the 1876-77 famine 
a respectable craftsman or laudhofdcr could, on depositing an 
article of nearly equal value, raise a loan at eight to fifteen per cent 
a year. When personal security was alone given ho would be 
charged as high as thirty per. cent a year, while uu a •mortgage of 
immovable or movable property the yearly rate of interest varied 
from 4^ percent to fifteen percent. Since the 1876-77 famine, 
owing to the scarcity of money and the borrowers' loss of credit, the 
rates have risen about ten per cent. Even before the 1876 famine the 
poorer husbandmen could never borrow under tvvelvoand had generally 
to pay thirty or thirty-six per cent. In petty agricultural advances 
on personal security the yearly rate varied from twenty-fivo to 37i 
per cent, and with a lien on crops it ranged from eighteen to twenty- 
five per cent. A labourer wilh little or no «Tedii and wdth nothing 
to pledge could never obtain more than a few^ rupees at a time, and 
for this he had occasionally to pay as much as seventy-five per cent a 
year.^ 


Except first cla.s3 inoncylenJcrs, that is the small l>ody of men 
of capital who have to £20,000 (lls. 1,00,000 -2,00,000), 

almost all classes are occasionally r^^quiro(l to borrow. Of all 
borrowers, except labourers, husbandmen of the Dhangar, Kubaliger, 
Kndvakalger, Hang, Maratha, Mh4r, JSlusalmdu, aud J^anchamsdli 
caste are perliaps the worst off. Except some Lnjgayats, who are free 
from debt, husbandmen, as a rule, borrow from village shopkeopoVs 
and well-to-do headmen and landholders. iluBbaudmen raise loans 
chiefly to meet marriage and other family oxpemsos, to buy seed 
and grain, and to pay the Government assessment. Since the 1876 
famine, especially among husbandmen, the niunbor of borrowers has 
risen, and their borrowing power has fallen. At present (1882) the 
sums lent are much smaller than they were before the famine. 
Landholders of good credit on personal security can borrow up to 
£10 (Es. 100), those with fair credit up to £5 (Rs, 50), atfd those 
with scanty credit rarely more than £1 (Rs. 10). During the rains, 
when it is dear, moneylenders and the richer landholders often 
advance grain as well as . cash to the poorer husbandmen for seed 
and for food. The usual terms of a grain advance for food are that 
at the harvest, after five or six months, the advance shall be paid 
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bdek in grain generally with one-foorfch and occasionally with one- 
half in addition to the quantity adyanoed. If the advance is not 
repaid at the next harvest^ the quantity to be paid in addition 
increases by one-half every year. The highest that is given at this 
rate is never more than threefold the quantity advanced. The 
grain advarices in gram wheat and jvdri for seed are estimated in 
cash according to the price prevailing at the time of the advance. 
On the ugdl or skak New YearJs Day in March- Aprils they are repaid 
with an addition of one-fourth the quantity of grain that conld be 
had at harvest time for the cash settled when the advance was made. 
Since the 1 876 famine the poorer landholders have shown more thrift 
and forethought than formerly in laying by grain enough for one 
year’s food and for the next seed-time. Marriage and other 
incidental expenses have been considerably curtailed. To a well- 
to-do husbandman who spent at least £20 (Rs. 200) before the 
1876 famine, marriage now costs about £10 (Rs. 100), and to a 
poor hiisbanfimati who spent about £10 (Ra. 100) the cost has in 
Bomo cases fullen io £1 (Rs. 10). 

With craftsmen, such as weavers and dyers, tlio lender usually 
advances money to buy yarn and cloth generally without interest, 
but deducting a promiiiiu of to lid. (^-la.) the rupee for cotton 
cloth, Ji</. to 2Jd. (1-1^ as.) for mixed cotton and silk cloth, and 
3d. (2 a.v.) for purt'Iy silk cloth, and on the understanding that the 
loan will be repaid wdien the cloth is sold. Most weavers, if at all 
respectable, (?an obtain a supply of yarn for weaving at a slight 
advance on the market price, laying up the loan when the cloth is 
ready. Occasionally th(^ lender buys tho cloth when ready at a price 
slightly below the market rate. In such cases the weaver, though 
nominally at liberty to do what he likes, faH^ to tho position of a 
servant. Creditors, as a rule, make use of the civil court as a machine 
for recovering their debts. When a debtor fails to pay the interest 
inonthlj", at the end of the third year the creditor takes new bonds 
adding the accumulated interest to the sura originally borrowed and 
charging interest on tho whole sum. As this process is repeated 
every third year, debtors are obliged to pay compound inteirest and 
feel that they are unjustly treated by their creditors. The practice 
of renewing bonds has grown more frequent because the 
passed tho bonds have boon unable to meet them. When the 
creditor distrusts the solvency of his debtor, he refuses to renew the 
bond. If tho borrower fails to pay, the lender sues him. Since 
the 1876 famine the practice of making the borrowers part outright 
with their property has become commoner. This is one of the signs 
of the greater caiRion ^hteh mP^neylendeFB ehow ^in obtaining tho 
best po8sible--fbrrn of security. When immovable property 
to aiJction the creditor does not, as a rule, buy it himself. Tho 
' plaintiff is forced to buy the property when other persons refrain 
from bidding from fear that the lormer owner will not lot them 
enjoy it peaceably. The plmntiff also buys the land when tho 
defendant has agreed that the plaintiff should become the pnrcl^or 
and let tho land to the debtor for cultivation* In very few 
instances has the indebtedness of the poor class of ^n^olders loa 
to agrarian crimo. 
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After the 1876 famine the area of land hold for tillage fell from 
2|099^231 to 1,74S^032 in 1880. Between 1 880 and 1 882 it again rose 
to 1,818,097 acres. Under civil court decrees many husbandmen have 
been forced by moneylenders to part with their land. M|ioh land, 
which for some time had been practically the moneylender^s, 
during the 1876 famine and in the following years becamb registei'ed 
in his name. The moneylender paid the assessment efnd the former 
occupant disappeared. It is estimated that during the six years 
ending 1882 about 25,000 acres in each sub-division have thus 
changed hands. Immediately aft^r the famine the inoneylciidofB 
threw up a large area of land as there was ntj one to till it. They 
kept the best. Since the famino they have shown great anxiety to 

S t hold of as much good land as pc^ssiVile, often insisting on good 
id being made over to thorn before they mahe any advance. Of 
the husbandmen who have lost their lands some are engaged by 
the new holders to till the land on condition of paying tlio landlord 
one-fourth to one-half of the crop ; most have beemno labourers ; 
and, as the 1881 census showed, a very large number have 
disappeared having either perished or left the district.^ 

To ensure his interest on the loan tho moneylender who holds a 
mortgage on land often forces tho husbandman to sow part of his 
land with cotton. Tho mortgagee cannot take tho wJiole of a 
grain crop as his client must live. But it is tho cotton crop that 
yields tho growor^s luxuries so that tho creditor is siiix) of some 
payment and has tlie further advantage of securing the cotton at 
something below the market rate. 'J'his practice has corno into nso 
since tho 187G famine. It is still chietly confined to the cast of tho 
district. 

Tho field labouroi^s want of proptTty to ])ledgo makes it most 
difficult for him to raise a loan. The only property many a 
labourer has to })ledge is his labour. In all pails of the district it 
is not uncommon for a field labourer to raise money from a well-to- 
do landholder by pledging his service, or tlie service of some 
member of his family, for a term of years. Tho smallor landholders 
raiso loans in the same way for marringo and other incidoutal 
expenses, one of tho family being dofuited to werk olT the loan. 
To raise £10 (Rs. 100) a respectable labourer of about twenty years 
of age will have to pledge his service for two to five years, and a 
lad of ton to twenty will have to raise the term of vsorvice to six 
or ten years. During this time the servant is fed and cared for 
by bis master. The lender has complete control over the labour of 
bis servant. He cannot transfer his right to another master, nor 
does bis right extend to the servant’s wife or tf) his children. 
The ri|^ht pf a master over his servant does not die with tho master, 
bis heirs enforce the right. If tho servant dies before bis term 
is over his children, if respectable, complete tho term willingly ; 
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1 The decreane between 1872 and 1881 fie from 816,273 to 638,49.9 that ie 177,71^/ 
Excepting the two famine years when there la no increase, to this mnat he a<^ed 
fflflm as the normal increase on a population of 816,273 in hcven years, Hiie gives 
atotoliofis of 234,841. 
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they cannot be forced to completo the term. Thongh the master is 
not expected to meet his servant's marriage or other family ei^nses 
during tlie term of his service, a kind master, if satisfied with his 
servant, generally helps him in marriage and other family e^fiipenses. 
Among husbandmen who have no moJo heirs, masters sometimes 
give their daughters in marriage to servants of their oum caste: 
Men who have pledged their service to a landholder give their 
whole time to their masters, encept that married men are allowed 
twelve hours’ night time a week There is no particular mode of 
forcing these servants to act to their agreement. If they leave 
their master before the term is over, they repay the amount due by 
them ; if they do not repay, they are sued in the civil court for 
damages. Cases of servants being tempted away by increased rates 
of wages are very rare. These servants are better off than tho 
ordinary field labourers; they are bettor fed and better housed. 
There are very few hereditary servants in the district. 

Under the* Maraihas (1720-1817), carpenters, bricklayers, and 
blacksmiths earned to G(L (3-4 as.) a day, and unskilled 

labourers l^d, to 2^(1. (J -1 J as.), or 3 to 5 pounds of jvari. About 
fifty years ago (1834-35), grain was so cheap, 137 poumis of millet 
for the rupee, that a laboui'or could live on 2^. to 3^*. (lls. 1- 1 1) a month. 
At present (18H3), carpenters if men earn 9(/. to 2/f, (6 1) a 

day, and if boys 7id» (5 as.) a day ; bricklayers if men earn Qd. to Is, 
(4-8 as.), and if boys Gd. (4 as.) ; masonsif men earn lOld, to 2s, 
(7 as, • lie, 1), and if boys IW. (G as.); day labourers if men earn 
i jd. to Gd. (3-4 if women 2^^. to 3§tf. (1^-2^ as.), and if children 

l|fi. to 2id. (1-14 as.) ; and field labourers if men 3}cf' to 4Jd. 
(2J.3 aft.), if women 2J(7. to 3(7. (1^-2 as,), and if children l^d. to 
2R (l-li as.). When paid in grain, which \s generally the case, 
field labourers if men earn sixteen pounds of jvdri a day, if women 
eight pounds, and if children four pounds. In 1864-65, during the 
American War, tho price of food and the demand for labour rose to 
such an extent that tho wages of labourers were double what they 
now are. During tho 1876-77 famine, wages wont down from 
sixteen pounds oljvari a day to one pound. Even at this low. rate 
almost no employment was available. At present (18831 tJie 
labourer’s condition is good. Railway, water, and BijdpuT nepd^ 
quarter works have, of late, so largely increased the demand for 
labour that forwent of labour husbandmen sometimes find it difficult, 
to prepare and sow their lands, and even local fund works have suffered 
delay. On the East Deccan or Hutgi-Gadag Railway, which is at 
present being made between Hutgi and BijApur the earthwork waa 
done in 1877 as famine labour.^ On the rest of the line within 
BijApur limits the earthwork is being done by Vadars by the piece 
at 7 id, to 1^. 3d. (5-10 as.) the 100 cubic feet. Vadars, who are 
the best earth-workers in the district, take large earthworks either 
by the piece or by contract. If, as they sometimes do, they take petty , 
earthwork on day wages, Vadars earn Gd, {4^ as.) a day if men, 
Hd. (3 n«.) if women, and (1| a.) if boys. Of BijApur 
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masons carpenters and blacksmithsj^ few are really skilled workers. 
Most of the skilled labour is imported from Poona, Nagar, and 
S&t&ra» and of late in the case of mason work from Catch. .On tfae^ 
raSway north of Bij&pur, where the stone is trap, the masons aro 
chiefly from Poona, Nagar and S&i^ra ; south of the Don, where the 
stone is sandstone, almost all of the masons are from Cutcb, who h<|ve 
come into the district since the railway work was •begun. The 
Catch masons do capital work in sandstone to which they are 
accustomed; they will not touch the black boulder trap at any price* 
At the Bhima bridge in the north of the district tlie boulder trapb 
is brought by Bhandi Vadars, and di*ossed by Pathrat Vadars 
who own neither carts nor cattle ; and the btonos are set by Poona, 
Nagar, and S&t&ra masons, who earn a daily wage of 1 1 id. to 2^. 

(9 as, - Re. 1 ) • At the Krishna bridge, which is being builtof sandstone, 
a Bombay contractor named Vishram, who brought with him a large 
number of Catch masons, has dono the greater part of the masonry, 
both the quarrying dressing and setting. The. st one •comes from 
the neighbouring quarries and is dressed at £3 2s. (Rs. 31) the 
100 cubic feet. Carpenters on the railway come chiefly from Poona, 
Nagar^ and Satdra ; they earn la. 3d. to 2.?. (Ro. ^-1) a day. Except 
BrAhmans, Shenvis, GujarAt and MArwAr VAnis, and Komtis, labour- 
ers belong to almost all castes, chie% toKurubars, Ilanbars, Kabligors, 
Lambdnis, LingAyats, Mangs, IVLarAthAs, Mhars, Musnimans, and 
Vadars. When they are well off, labourers, as a rule, spend their 
earnings first in liquor, then iiiclotlies, and lastly in ornaments. Their 
food is half-ground Indian millet, lioriip leaves, onions, and carrots, 
and curds buttermilk or whoy. Field labourers aro generally 
employed in making ready and sowing land, in wooding, watching, 
and reaping crops, and in thrashing grain ; other labonrors carry 
loads and messages and do the unskilled parts of house-building, pond- 
diggfing, and road-making. Field labourers are paid daily in grain, 
and day labourers in cash, generally daily, somotiincs weekly, and 
rarely fortnightly. Field labour is busiest in February and March 
daring the late or rabi harvest, and the demand for other labour is 
strongest between November and April, When out of work a 
labourer either repairs his house or mak^s ropes. B(j8ides being 
pidd in cash for making now field tools,’ village carpenters and 
blacksmiths receive from the village husbandmen a yearly grain 
allowance called bfduta for repairing field tools. During the hot 
season from April to June, when husbandmen generally repair and 
build houses and wells, the wages of carpenters, masons, and 
blacksmiths are generally higher than during the rest of the year.y 
Except a break of two or three hours after midday, when they g(/ 
home to dine, craftsmen work from seven till sunset. , . 

Tearly details of the prices of the chief varieties of grain 
are avaalable fojr the sixty-seven years ending 1882. These 
are probably iu many cases little more than estimates. Daring 
the sixty-seven years the rupee price of Indian millet, the staple 
grain of the district, varied from tweVe pounds in 1877 to 175 ^ 
pounds in 184*1, and averaged eightj-eight pounds. The sixty-sevexi 
years may be Prided into six periods. Duriug the fourteen years 
ending 1829, the rupee price of millet varied from 103 pounds in 1825 
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to fifty-three in 1 820 and averaged eight;^ poands. Duriw the 
twenty-four years ending 1 858, the rupee price of millet varied from , 
475 pounds in 1841 to seventy-seven in 1882 and averaged 131 powidS(>;| 
During the whole of this period, except in 1882, 1833, and 1846, tto 
price of millet was below 100 pounds the rupee. Dunng the eigW 
years ending 1801 the rupee price af Indian millet ran^d nom 124 
pounds iu 1 857 to sixty-six pounds in 1854 and averaged ei^hty-ei^ 
pounds. Of these years in 18p7 alone was the price of millet bemw 
100 pounds. In the fourteen years ending 1875, the price varied , 
drom sixty-eight pounds in 1 878 to twenty-two in 1866, and averag^ 
fifty-pounds. The exceptionally high prices, twenty-four pounds 
in 1864, thirty-one pounds in 1865, and twenty-two pounds in 1866, 
wore partly due to bad seasons, 1865, with a fall of only thirteen 
inches of rain being a year of great scarcity; partly to the cheapness 
of money in consequence of the large sums which were poured 
into the district to pay for cotton during the American War. The 
fifth period,' the four years ending 1879, was a time of famine and 
Buffenug. The rupee prices of Indian millet varied from twen|y- 
nine pounds in 1870 to twelve in 1877, and aver.iged twenty-ohe 
pounds. The sixth period, the three years ending 1882, partly 
from scarcity of money, partly from abundance of grain, has 
shown a rapid fall in prices, Indian millet falling from fifty-one 
pounds in 1880 to eighty -two in 1882, and overaging sixty-five 
pounds. The details arc : 
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Pearls^ diamonds, and precious atones are valued according to 
their size and. quality. Gold, silver, silk, and silk-cloth are vrei^cd 
according to the following scale : Eight gunjdt* one vmsa, twelve 
mdsdff one tola, twenty tolaH one kachrJui ssher, four karhrha Khars one 
paJcka sher, three pakka shers one dhada, and four dhadds one man. 
The tola in use is half a mdsa more than the Imperial rupee, which 
is BometimoB used as a /0Z/7/ Goldsmiths sometimes tiavo in their 
tipssession several gunjde, a one, three, and six mam, and a ono tola^ 
Brass weight either round or square. Cotton, spices, mohissos, 
sugar, coffee, sweot-oil, cocoanut oil, clarified butter, and a>ll 
metals other than gold and silver are sold by round or square irdn 
weights according to the following scale: H Government rupees ono 
chhatdk, two chhatdks one ardJuijMiv, two ardhapava one pdvshar, 
two pdvshere one ardha sher, two nrdha Khm*HonokachrhiKh(>.r,io\iv 
hichchashers ojxq pakka sher, throes pakka shars one dhada,io\\t dhadaH 
one man, and twenty mans one khandi. Grain of all kinds is sold 
by capacity moasuros made of iron plates in the form of iron tubes, 
according to the following scale: Four shars one pdyli, sixteen 
pdylis one man, and^ twenty 7iianH one khimdl. 1 ho measures in 
use are a quarter sher, a half sher, and ono sher} Lime is 
sold by capacity measures for which there is no separate scale 
from that used tor grains, but tho sher in this case is equal to 
eighty Government rupees^ weight of lime. Milk and country 
spirits ai*e sold in capacity measures in the form of tumblers and 
pots holding twenty to eighty rupims' weight of these liquids. 
Balt is sold both by weight and by capacity measures. Clofb, 
both woollen and cotton, is sold both by the yard and by the gaj of 
thirty-four inches, and tape, waistcloths, women’s robes, and carpets 
by the cubit or hdt of eighteen inches. The table for measuring 
land is: Sixteen dnnds one guntha, and forty guniMs one acre. 
Hasonry, timber, and earthwork are measured by their cubic 
coatenta Headloads of green, and head bullock and cartloads 
of diy gp^asB, of fuel, and of wheat and of bdjri and jodri chaff are 
sold by the load and not by the weight. Jvdri and bdjri stalks or 
hmUns (M«) are sold by the rnt, that is a quantity which cannot bo 
bound oy a rope less tnan six feet long. 
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I III tiie Iiidt, Sindgi, Bi jdpur, Bigev^, and Maddebihdl »ub-diviaioiis, that is m ^ 
tliii North Kri^na oouatry, the sher is Mual to eighty Oovemment rupees’ weight of 
water, la the SouthcKrisbna cotmiry, B^lkot, lkUi4ziii, and Haugiuid, tiie sher is 
equal to eighty rupees’ wei^t of rice, jtdri, heyri, wheat, gram, hUthi, «ur, mug, and 
mSiUki, That it the North Krishna ^ker is If ounces (i touis) or fire per cent larger 
than the South Krishna sker, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TRADE. 

^ The remoteness of the district from any great trade-centrej the 
distance either from the sea or from a railwayp and the number and 
size of the rivers by which the district is cros^ have been serious 
hindrances to the developmei?t of trade. 

At the beginning of British rule (1820) two lines of oommnnication, 
one from the malldd literally damp that is rice country about 
Shik&rpur in. Maisur and Shersia^ perhaps Sirs! in Kjinara^ to 
Bij&pur, Sholapur^ and other large towns in the north, and a second 
firom the sea to the Nizdm’s territories passed through Bi&galkot; 
Nothing had been done to improve either route. Every ridge 200 
feet high presented a rough pass hard to cross even for loaded 
animals and impassable for wheels. The black-soil levels presented 
no hindrance to traffic during fair weather. In the rains when the 
fields were fenced and the tracks were confined to narrow lanes they 
were generally impassable. Whore the roads were well made and 
well kept there was nothing in the south-west monsoon that contd 
prevent unbroken traffic throughout the year. In 1826, besides 
the main lines of communication with other districts. Captain Clunes 
notices a fair road of sixty-eight miles from Pandharpur to Bii&pur 
^sing partly through a forest tract by S&ngli and Jath and the 
Bij&pur towns of J^lilnil and Etingi.^ At present (188S) the district 
has three provincial roads together about 172 miles long, and fifteen 
local fund roads together about 380 miles long. Of the three 

E rovincial roads the Shol&pur-Hubli road of 113 miles is the main 
ne of communication between the district market towns and the 
Sholipur railway station. The road stretches from the Bhima in* 
the north, throngh the two trade centres of BijApur (41 miles) send 
Bagalkot (90 miles) to the Malprabha in the sou&.^ * Ute dhiy 
bridges on the road are a few slab drains some near B^pnr, a 
near Semikeri (92 miles), and a few near Kerur (102 mil^) and 
Govankop (113 miles). Of the five great rivers in Has tra^ 
countty, the Bhima is crossed by a river ferry at Dhulkhed ; the Don 
by a ford at SAvanhalli (52 miles); the Krishna by an ordinary fisiry 
at KolhAr (70 miles) and a ford at Baloti S| miles sonth east of 
KolhAr winch is generally passable before the close of 
the Ohatprabha is crossed at AnacyAdi (86 miles) by m ordin^ 
ferry daring the rains and by a ford generally after w beninniln^ 
of December ; and the Malprabha has an ordinary ferry wm n Ifofd 
at Govankop (113 miles). As it is unmetsdled, and has five . 

unbridged river crossings, this road is fit for tribffio only 
hot weather when it is in Mr order, and for part of cold 

1 Cflunes’ Itinerary, 07. » The k ipmn mill 
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g^erally from the end of Norember or so soon as the Krishaa is 
h>w enough to allow the road to be used. The road is repaired 
y^ly from provincial lands at a cost of abont £2000 (Rs. 20^000X: 
^ere is a small hill pass near Kerur (102 miles). The two other 
provincial roads are the Pansgaon-Bi^kot road and the Bij&pur 
road. The Pansgaon-Bdgalkot road runs from the • village, of 
Pansgaon in Mndhol thirty-five miles east to B&galket. The 
of the road from Kajidoni fifteen miles east to Bamlkot which lies 
within British limits is &ir and posable at all times. In this 
portion the road is complete and all the streams have been provided^ 
with arched bridges^ slab drains, or Irish bridges that is paved 
crossings. The fifteen miles from Kapdoni to Pansgaon which pass 
through the native states of Modhol Kdmdurg and Torgal are also 
being completed by those states. It is a fair road during the dry 
season, but is heavy daring the rains as most of it passes through 
black soiL This road goes to Belgaum and from Belgaum to 
Vbngurla on the Batn&giri coast. The Bijapur-Nitgas road is 
twenty -four miles long. It is unbridged and where it crosses black 
soil is at times impassable. Other parts are hilly and rough. The 
whole road is under the charge of the executive engineer but only 
the fourteen miles through Babanagar, Bijargi, and Navraspur to 
Bij&pur lie within the district This road leads to S^iara and 
Ratn4giri. 

Of me fifteen local fund roads tho two most important are the 
Bagalkot-Hungund road and tho Slioldpur-Bolari road. The 
B^galkot-Hunguud road is twenty-seven miles long, and, except 
the portion from Amingad to Hurigund, which passes through 
black soil and is generally impassable during tho rains, is at all 
times passable. The Malprabha is crossed at Kamatgi fifteen miles 
south-east of B&galkot by a leather basket boat, and by a good 
ford which can be used in November or earlier. The Sholdpur- 
BeMri road,^ 106 miles, passes through tho towns of Indi, Hipargi, 
MudebihAl, Hungund, and Ilkal. It was originally intended to be 
a military trunk road to Bel4ri, but, except a few small drains here 
and there, no attempt has been made to complete the road. The 
Krishna is crossed between the villages of Tangadgi in the north 
and Dhanur in the south by a basket ferry boat and a fairly good 
ford usually passable by mid- January. The other roads are from 
Ittdi nineteen miles east to Almela, from Indi twenty-eight miles 
west to Siradon, from Btjapur thirty miles north-east to Indi, from 
thirty-five miles east to Sindgi, from Sindgi twelve miles 
uortn to Almela, from Mangoli by B^e v4di nineteen miles south-east 
to Hvivin-Hipargi, from BAgev^di twenty-nine miles south-west to 
Kolh&r, from Muddebihdl fifteen miles north-east to Tilikoti, from 
Hipai^thiriijj^mU€»S£K>uth-ea8ttoT£U Muddobih&l nine miles 

tb K^gi, from Guledgadfive miles north to Sirur, from Bad&mi 
thirteen miles north to Govankop, and from KaUdgi 7^ miles west to 
the Mndhol frontier. These rcaibi like the Sholdpur-Bel^ri road are 
used only in tite fair weather. During tho rains wherever the soil ^ 
is black they become impassable. Except a few small drains on the 
ShoMpur-Belari %nd Mangoli-Huviu-Hipargi roads these rora^s are 
without drains or bridges. All of them are not even .reguWly 
repaired. 
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vdt .the tlu*ee systems of railwajs, the jSast Deccan -or Hotgi* 
Gadflir, the ^nth Deccan or Beldri-Manaagaon, and ihie West , 
C^oan or Poona-Londa railways which are bemgintrodooed into the'’ 
Bombay .Kamdtak, the East Deccan or Hotgi-Chdag alone .direet^ 
affects Bijdpur. The line was begpin as a femine rdief wotlc'm 
April 187.9, it was again started by Gkrrermaent in Notembw 
1881, and was handed over to the railwajf|[ compw^ on'^ the Irt iff 
October 1882. The length of line within Bi}&parliimtB is abont 123 
miles, and the general direction is a little west of sonth. ^1^ lino 
.enters the district on the north from Ahalkot territory at the Bhitna 
river, seventeen miles south-east of Hotgi junction.’ At the orossing 
the banks of the Bhima are well marked, the north bank b^g 
completely and the south bank being nearly above high flood levd, 
which is 47i feet above low water level. To the south of the 
Bhima the country rises rapidly and high ridges occur within half 
a mile of the river bank. Tho line skirts the base of one of these 
ridges and rises steadily till it reaches the small valley in which 
lies the village of Lachyan which, as water is plentiful and gradi- 
ents are favourable, has been chosen as the site of Lachyan 
station, twenty-one miles sonth of Hotgi junction. After leaving 
this valley tho line turns sonth to a fiat even ridge to which 
it keeps till it draws near the village of Ohorgi. On this ridge six 
miles sonth of Lachyan is the Indi Road station. The mvrum 
or broken trap metalled road joining Indi and Halsangi crosses 
the lino close to tho station. From Chorgi to NimbUl the 
country is undulating with a steady rise southward. The outtmgs 
on this length are hard but neither deep nor long. The Nimbal 
station is on the east bank of tho Nimbal stream. From the 
Nimbal the line is carried on a narrow hard ridge rising one in 
100 for about 8^ miles, till the summit level is reached a litUetotbe 
west of the village of Katankira. This is the highest point between 
the Bhima and Bijdpnr. From the Bhima to this jwint has been 
an almost continuous rise. Hence the line passes on to Minchnal 
station. About the hfty-tliird mile the line gets on a stra^ht 
flat hard mumm ridge to which it keeps np to the Bij^ipor 
station, close to the east of Bijdpur town. South of Bijtonr the 
lino is carried along the high ground west of the BijdpaiwRAlldgi 
road, and passing Jumnal station reaches the Don river at seventy- 
one miles. South of the Don the line is carried as direcHy M 

? 088ib1e to the ridge on the east of Mulvad, where thexe is a station 
4} milea From Mulvad the lino passes along a ridge to Telgi 
station. From Telgi the fall into the Telgi valley is gentle 
the line leaves the ridge and runs to Alimatti station. The 
difficulty in the section between the Don river and Mnlvad if ,ffie 
want of drinldng water. At a point three or four miles northol 
Krishna the geological formation of the oonntry chkhgeA 
the ninety-five miles from Hotgi the rock has been trap.':‘ a . 

little to the north of the Krista l^ge bonldmn <ff wbimsb' 
granite or gneiss crop up in great numbers, and between the Kriw iaa 
and the Malprabha ^lendid building stone grahi^^ 'gai^i 

^ AH mileftges are given from 
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anartaito, clajslate, and laminatod .Umestone is always 
^ obtainable. Tbe JErt^a floods rise about fiyBy-two feet and there 
:|||>a eonaidemble spill Sooth of the Krishna the line crosses a 
lai^e of qnartaite hills whose somewhat broken northern fMb 
j^WBs .a little heavy work. The southerly slope is easy, the lino 
:>wl8 into the ooltivated valley of the Ghatprabha, ajid, passing 
throf^ifh ^the gorge cot by_ the river, reacnes B^galkot, about 
fifteen mfiea east of KaUdgi* South of Bdgalkot, the line rises 
steadily otot a rich black soil dountry for four or five miles 
till it enters the low hills near Nirlighi and reaches Katgeri station 
at 123i miles. From Katgeri tho lino passes south withojut arijr 
great difficulties to B&dtoii station 181^ miles, and crossing the hills 
north of the Malprabha near tbo village of Lukm&pur, descends 
with gradients of one in 100 to the Malpmbha which it crossos and 
enters Dh&rwdr at about 140 miles. South of Bipipur the country 
is richer than to the north, and from Bij/ipur to Mulvad it is highly 
tilled especially in the Don valley and the tract froiQ Telgi to the 
Krishna. Between the Krishna and the Malprabha the bare 
nndulating. trap plain turns into a country of wide valleys between 
low wooded hills. The ruling gradient of tho lino is one in 100 
and the limiting curve is 1300 feet radius. The minor bridging 
is iuesipensive ; but there are four largo bridges, on tho Bhima, 
Krishna, Malprabha, and Don ; tho Bhima bridge (1 7 miles) has 
fourteen spans of 150 foot girders, estimated to cost £80,700 
(Rs. 8,07>G00), the Krishna bridge (98 miles) has twonty-ono 
spans of 150 foot girder openings, estimated to cost £96,000 
(IU« 9,60,000), the Malprabha bridge (143 miles) has twelve spans 
of 100 foot girders, estimated to cost £36,000 (Rs. 3,60,000), and 
the Don bridge (72 miles) has eight spans cf 100 foot girders, 
estimated to cost £^,500 (Rs. 2,95,000). Tho stations are all third 
class. They are Lachyan 21 miles, Indi Road 27, Nimbal 35, 
Minchal 47, Bij^pur 58, Jumnal 67, Mulvad 74, Yelgi 86, Alinmtti 
96, B&galkot 115, Katgeri 123, and Badami 131 miles. Tbo 173 
miles of the EasUDoccan railway are estimated to cost £1,254,773 
(Ra 12,647,730) or about £7300 (Rs. 73,000) a milo, representing 
. for the 123 miles within Bijapur limits an outlay of about £9094)00 
{BM.90ldJch8). 

Of tho eight toll bars three are on tho ShoMpnr-Hubli road at 
Agasnal Zidki and Kernr, two are on the Biigalkot-Tansgaon road 
' at Ghdaukeri and Kajidoni, and three are on the Sholdpur-BclAri 
road at Budihdl Tdmbe and Muddebihdl. In 1883 the toll rovonuo 
amounted to £1186 (Us. 11,860). The details are: £130 at 
Agasnal, £110 at Zalki, £260 at Korur, £335 at Gadaukori, £204 at 
Iptjidom, £73 at Bndihdl, £64 at Tdmbe, and £10 at MuddobihdL 

' ; There are fortyrthree ferries in the district, of which twenty-one 
^re over the Krista river one at Kolhdr, two at Korti, and One 
. eech Nainegali, Gulbal, Su^unddr, Mundagnur, Rolli, Badihdl, 
Iddmpur, Mi^ol, Dkannr, Chimalg^, Balnti, Ning^hali, Tongadgfi, 

. Bakosgi, Budihdly Sultdnpur^ Madri and Kalgi ; twelve are over thk : 
Malprabha at Govankop, Tblachgad, Soyodgundi, Patadkal, Sul, 
Bennur, KapitiSangam, Ganjihdl, Chikmagi, l^matgi, Rdtutlial, and 
Hobli; fiveareover the Bhima at Dhulkhod, Padnnr, Umrdni, Margur, 
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bhA Detan^n ; and Sto are over the Ghatprabha, at AnagvidKj 
Bd^kot^ Mugalhali, Ealddgi^ and Kandargi. Qf ike forty-three 
ferriea the one at Korti hae an iron boat» the eight at Anagvidij 
0hulkhed, Govankop^ Kolhdr, Margar^ Devaagaonj Pad&tu% and 
Umrini hare wooden boats^ and the remaining thirty-£oar iwrd 
basket boats. The iron boat at Korti is twenty-^nine feet haagj 
eleven broad, .and four high^ and cost £220 (Bs. 2200)sr Of tibe 
eight wooden boats one at Korti on the Krishna^ one at Anagvidi' 
on tho Ghatprabha^ and one at Govankop on the Malprabha ^f^ere 
built at Belgaum by public works carpenters. The remainhig £vejr 
alb Dhulkhea^ Margur^ Padnur^ Devangaon^ and Umr&nif on the 
Bhirna, which belong to private persons, were brought from 
Pandharpur. The wooden boats are thirty-one to thirty-fcmr feet 
long, nine to eleven feet broadi^ and four to five and hnlf feet high 
and can carry four tons of goods (12 kJuindis), The cost of these 
boats varies from £50 to £200 (Rs. 500 -2000). They are famished 
with wooden c»ars and are without masts or sails* The number of 
tho crow, all of whom are generally Ambikars or river fishermen, 
is six to i*ow tho boat and one to steer. The throe woodoxk^ boats 
at Anagv/idi, Kolhdr, and Govankop are yearly repaired at the cost 
of local funds under the supervision of the sub-divisional officer, 
llio njiuaining four are yearly repaired before the rains set in by 
tho contractors to whom the ferries over which they ply are farmcal. 
Tho basket boats or fokras, of which thero are thirty-two, are 
generally about twenty foot in circurnferonco and two and a half feet 
deep and carry about tons (7 khandin). Ambikar Kolis make the 
basket work by twisting together aegarkanti or hebH Adalia 
iieroifolia, and M^ngs cover them with leather. A basket boat costs 
£4 to £10 (Ks.40-100). Each basket boat has four oars or paddles 
and a crow of four. I'^hey are yearly repaired by the contiactora before 
the Boutli-wost n^ins set in, and can carry 1| to 2^ tons (6-7 kkandia). 
All the ferries in the district belong to Government and are farm^ 
from year to yoar.^ Besides gifts or cherimeria from passengers 
tho crow receive to 12a. (Bs.4-6) a month. They have no 
headman and all draw tho same pay. The boats ply daring the' 
raiys and make two to six trips a day. In the fair 66as<m when^^ 
thei*o is no ferrying tho Ambikars work during the harvest a$ fidld 
labourers and after the harvest as day labonrers. There aTe no 
fishing boats and no trading vessels or steam-boats. lu 1882 . the 
ferry revenue amounted to £516 (Bs. 5160). 

There is one traveller’s bungalow at KalAdgt, and two CoUeo^OirV . 
bungalows at Bagalkot and at fiippargi twenty-four miles of , 
Bijdpur. Travellers are rare and except at the city of Bijdpur jHie 
want of travellers’ bungalows is not much felt. The district is wejil 
supplied with native rest-houses or dharmahdlda. All^ the lea^^ 
roads and towns have rest-houses at every twelve to lERem ^ 

Bij&pur forms part of the Southern Mardtba or Bombay K^Atak 
postal division. It contains thirty post offices, of whim two 
head offices, fifteen sub-offices, and tMrbe&n village offices. Cfl tw . 


» Fifty years ago private persons used to ply bos;ts on the diffemt fsirieeempkiy- 
ingas manyof acrewas they liked, ^me of the firry 
free of charge^ These free Wu were ciiUed clubrity bom 
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two bead offices, one at Kal&dgi, whiob is idso tbe chief disbnrsiqg 
office, is io charge of a postmaster who draws a yeaidy salsTy of 
£198 (Be. 1080). The other bead office at Bijdpar is in ohar^ of 
a postoiaetor who draws a yearly salary of £60 (Bs. 600). The 
Siteea suh-offioes at Almati, BAddmi, B4galkot, BiSger&di, Bils^’, 
QaledgQd,.Hi|q)aigi, Horti, Hnngand, Ilkm, Indi, Kolhir, Mndde* 
hibdl, Bisdgi, and Tfilikoti are in charge of snh'postoiasters, 
dmt^iffJflS to £48 (R& 120-480) a year. Of the thirteen rillage 
port <^0008 at Ahnel, Amingad, Chadchan, Gajendragad, Halsangi, 
Bamstgi, Kerar, MamdApur, Mangoli, Mulrad, Nidgundi, Sai^gg 
and Ukli, three are in charge of village postmasters each drawing a 
yearly stdary <d £12 (Bs. 12(Q, and the remaining ton are in charge of 
village schoolmasters, who, in addition to their pay as schoolmasters, 
reoeive yearly allowanoea varying frcim£3 12«. to £6 (Bs.36-C0). 
In towns and viHages, which have post offices, letters are delivered 
by foorteen postmen who draw yearly saloiios varying from £9 1 2«. 
to £12 (Bs. 96-120). In some of those villages, brides by the 
fourteen postmen, letters are delivered by postal mnners who aro 
yearly paid 12«. to £2 8«. (Rb. 6-24) for this additional work. In 
villages, which are without post offices, letters aro delivered by 
thirty-one village postmen. Of those thirty-one, six are paid from 
tbe Imperial post, three at £12 (Rs. 120) a year and the other three 
at £10 ids. (Bs. 108) a year ; and twenty-five are paid from fho 
provincial post, fifteen at £12 (Bs. 120) a year and the remaining 
ten at £10 16s. (Bs. 108) a year. Except at all the village offices 
and three snb-offices at Hippargi Horti and Kolhir, where money 
orders only are issued, money orders are issued and savings banked 
at all the thirty post offices of the district. Mails to and from 
Bombay are carried by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to 
ShoUpar, and from ShoUpur to Bijdpnr by postal runners. The 
post offices are supervised by the Baperintendent of post offices, 
Bombay Kam4tak division, who has a yearly salary of £240 
(Bs. 24^) and whose head-quarters are at Belgaum. Tbe superin- 
tendent is assisted in Kalddgi by an inspector who draws £96 
(Bs. 960) a year and whose he^-quarters are at Bigevidi. 

Tliere is tme Government telegraph office in the city of BijdpuR 

^The leading traders of the district are Lingdyats, Brahmans, 
Gnjirdt and M4rw&r V&nis, Komtis, Hatkdrs, Shimpis, Panchils, 
Korttis, NU^srs, Mnsalmins, and a few Christians. Of a total of 
ahont 1600, abont 1400 have capitals varying from £500 to £30,000 
(BsifiOOO-Bs. 800,000). Most of them are independent traders; 
a few trade on borrowed capital, and a few are agents of Bombay, 
ShsKpor, Poona, and M4i‘w4r merchants. 

1890 Hr. Sileook wrote, the condition and prospects of the district 
the^h inneh brighter than tiiey have been since the 1876-77 famine, 
rtiU " Oominvs somewhat unfavourably vrith those of the ten or 
yerts before tbe femine. In a district whose wealth consisted 
alsi^t wholly of with littie trade and consequently 

edinparatively litBe money in oiroalation.the effects of the femine werw 
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note ‘widely and ocntoly felt than wonld happened in « 

ciUTying on a brisk export and iinp(n4r trade. As ^fore the famine 

the district depended for supplies dlmoat wholly on tts’inieraal ' 

r- ^ a ' 



import of aloth and other articles which made u{^ th 
trade of the country. Always a grain exporting country the 
could not at first be brought^ to see the advisability of tweeting 
their capital from the old beaten track to impart graitfs", TUbsf' 
jenew little or nothing of the markets where grains wiffl to to 
bought, and at first were content to go on in their old way> 
hooi'diug money and importing cloth, sugar, and silk. The 
impossibility of disposing of their usnal imports soon^bronghf them 
round and they largely embarked in what to them was acompamtively 
new business. In this way by enlar^ng tbe ideas of the trading blasaes 
and by extending their commercial transactions into channels before 
untouched, ike late famine has to some extent been the cause of an 
improvement in the general trade of the district. Before the famine 
the possession of capital was widespread. Landholders with good 
crops and with their savings from the American war period of high 
prices (18G2-05) were fairly comfortable. They had money and were 
ludopcndont of the lender and had plenty of grain. Want pf Comma* 
nications and distance from the railway kept down the prices of all 
necessarievs, so that if no large fortunes were made neither were any 
groat losses sustained. Tbo labourers also partook of the general 
prosperity, if prosperity it can bo called when the people had $^ongli 
W their wants but could indulge in few luxuries. This slate of 
things hiis been changed by the famine. Capital has been ' centered 
in the hands of a few, the groat body of tbo landholders have 
become deeply involved, and many have sunk to the posftion of 
field labourers, though those wore chiefly men who, without any capital 
behind them, had been able to got possesion of a field or two> and, 
by working with their richer neighbours daring the greater ,pai^ 
the year, used to obtain from them assistance in sowing their land. 

Of nineteen trade centres, beginning from the north, are 

iif Indi, five in Sindgi, one in Bijiipur, three in Maddebih&l;'‘bto in 
B^galkot, four in Bddami, and two in Hnngnnd. There is np in^o 
centre in Bdgevidi. The three trade centres in Indi, 

Indi and Tdmbe, have together atout 300 traders mostly Li^foaia, 
Jains, Gujarit Y&nis, and Bangaris, with capitals of £500 to^Q^OOS 
(Rb. 5000- Bs. 2,00,000). The traders are well-to-do and into^tld 
and almost all independent. All purchases and sales are madf '{direct 
without the agency of brokers. The chief imports are clow ^ 
Athni, Bagalkot, Habli, Shdhapnr, and ShoUpnr ; rice froib 
Pand Wpur, and ShoUpar ; groceries from Athni, Bhundsi, f 

pur, .and ShoUpnr ; and oocoanuts from Dhandsi. TiSa chie£k^pc^'^ 
are jvdri, hdjri, wheat, gram, and linseed to Athni, PandliiN^% 
Sholdpur. The trade of Sindgi is comparatively small. . The 
trade centred, Almel, Hippargi, Kalkeri, Moral^, and 1^^ 
about fifty Iroders, mostly Lingiyats, with capitals 
£6 to £250 (Rs, 50-2500). The tmders are 
independent. The chief to|K>rtsaweto)»a or. 
and English cloth, headsoarvea, turtona^ ^iic^^ rice^ aalt. 
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chillies, groceries, iron, glassware, and stationery from Athni an^l 
SltoMpur. The chief exports are wheat, gram, Imsood, and cotton 
to ^oUpnr. Bij&pur is the only trade centre ^ m the Bniipiir 
^ eab*-diywoh. It has about 250 traders, mostly Gujarat and *Marwdr 
‘ Viamt Oiitch Bhdtias, Lingdyats, Brahmans, Marathds, Musalrndns, 
and Bcfaord>i^ with capitafa varying from £100 tp £30,000 
(Rs* 1000 - Be.8,00,000). Of tlic 250 traders not more tlinji half a do&en 
have capitals of more than €1000 (Rs 10,000), and only two have more 
than £10,000 (Hs. 1,00,000). Exccpl^ about ten who are agents for 
Bombay merchants, the traders arc independent They are woll-to-^ 
do and have considorablc in&uonce efc^peciallv among their own caste 
people4 ^Threo of the traders aie municipal commissioners and one 
is a member of tho sab*divisioiial IoCliI fund committee The chief 
imports are Mancheator cloth, iroiv, hardware, glas*iwaro, and 
stationery from Bombay ; hand-made cloth from Ihlgalkot, Govan- 
kop, Guledgud, and Ilkal m Kaladgi, from lliibli in l)hdrw4r, from 
Uabkavi and Shahdpur in the Sdngli State, au<l from* Jamkhandi, 
Poona, Ndgpnr, Bcldri, and Bangalur ; and salt, chillies, grooones, 
and cocoanuts from Athni, Belgaura, and Sholdpur. Tho chief 
export IS cotton which tho Gujardt and Mdiwdr Vduis and the 
Cutch Bhdtids mostly send to Athni, RhoWpur, and Bombay. In 
1881 and 1882 the area under cotton greatly rose and the 
export of cotton greatly increased ; in 1 883 there was a decrease 
owing to untimely rainfall Besides at Bijapur, in the villages of 
Bdbleshvar, Kunddpur, Nagthdn, Sarvad, and Shivangi, husbandmen 
sell cotton and gram to petty dealers who go from village to village. 
The throe trade centres m Miiddobihdl, Muddebiiial, Nalatvdd, and 
Talikoti, have 8i^:iy traders, mostly Liiigdyats, U u]arHt and Mdrwdr 
Vdnis, Kemtis, Pducbdls, Hhimpis, Jainbo^iars, Sondrs, and 
Mosalrndns. Tboir cifpital vanes from £’>00 to t20,000 (Rs. 5000- 
Ks 2,00,000). Tho Lingdyat, (Jujardt, and Mdrwar Vam traders, 
who forta about throe-fourths of tho whole, are well-to-do, and trade 
independently, partly on their own and partly on fiorrowod capital. 
The imports, which are generally bought t lirougli brokers who a|p 
paid otie per cent brokerage, come Irom Aib^ii and Belgaum in 
Beligauii}, from Qadag and Hubli in Dliarwir, and from Jioinbi^y 
and Rholdpur. They are chiefly Aluticbcster and Bombay 
maohine-^made and Dhdrwdr hand-woven cloth, rice, molasses, 
sugar, grocories, salt, metals, and glassware TIk^ clnef ex|)orts 
are cothan, Indian millet, wheat, and gram which aro sent mostly 
to Bombay either by rail from Sholapur or by sea from Kumte 
andyeugarla. Bdgalkot is tho largest trade centre in the district. It 
has 295 traders, of whom about 100 are Lingdyats, twenty-five 
each B^hmans Mdrwar Vams and Musalmdns, ten each Cutch 
Bhiishta Gujardrt V&nis and Vaishya V4nis, and twenty weavers 
a»)d* dyers* Their capitals vary from £600 to £20,000 (Bs. 5000- 
%i.8,d0,000), The traderSi of whom three aro mnmci’pal commis- 
are well-to-do and influential. More than tnrce-fourtfaa 
are tn4jE^nflent traden and (he rest are agents of ShoU^nr and, 
Htirw^ o^egebants. The chief imports are silk, machine-spun yarn, 
Btiropeaii^ (dcih, and gold silver and pewls from Bombay, the 
dY»>yiel^B9 matenals safflower or kanmba and cochine^ or 
Hmapfi, atid indigo from Bombay and Tddpatn iu M^ras, 
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prtid groc<»rio8 from Athni, Kolhtoiir^ and SholApiir. The chief 
export is cotton to Athni, Vengorla, and Bomhay. During the 
last fiftcon years the most marked change has been that most of 
"^tho imports now come from Bombay instead of from Bangui uf. 
The four trade centres in B4ddmij Belur, Oajendragadj Dulsdgudj 
and Kerqrj have together about 235 traders, mos^fr Ko^tis, 
LingAyats^ M/irwilr Vdnis, Br&hmans, Jains, Nilgars, Pateg^, 
Padsalgers, 'Musalmdns, and Christians. Their capital yaries from 
£500 to £20,000 (Rs. 5000 • Rs. 2^00,000). Except about six per cent 
who arc agents of Mdrwdr Vdni merchants of Bombay and Poona, 
' the traders are independent and mostly well-to-do. The chief imports 
are silk, machine-spun cotton yam, European cloth, and indigo 
from Bombay, and rice, molasses, salt, oil, betelnuts, oocoanuts, and 
grocories from Mundargi and Nadgund in Dh&rw&r and Bolgaum, 
'.riio chief exports are cholis or bodices, khddi or coarse cloth, and 
luydis or women’s ro}3cs which are sent to Belganm, Bcliiri, Hubli, 
Poona, ShoMpiir, and Vcngurla. The two trade centres in Hungnnd, 
llkal and Arningad, have together about 500 traders, mostly 
Lingdyats, Mai'war Vanis, Komtis, Brdhinans, Hatg&rs, and 
IM (isaltu/ins. ^rheir capital varies from £500 to £15,000 (Rs. SOOO-Rs. 
1 ,50,000). About throo-foiirths of the traders arc independent and the 
rest are agents to Liiigayat and Mdrwar Vdni merchants of Bombay 
and Poona. All inijiorts and exports are generally made through 
agents and brokers who are paid one or two per cent brokerage. 
'Jno chief imports, wliich mostly come from BoIgaum,BelAri, Bombay, 
Dhdrwilr, Sholapiir, and Vongurla, are European clotb, machine- 
spun cotton yarn, silk, indigo, rice, molasses, salt, chillies, groceries, 
cncoaiiiits, and oil. Tlio chief export is cotton to Athni and Bombay . 
The trade greatly sufFcred during the 1876-77 famine, but since tho 
faiiiineithasrevivod. 'rhougliBdgovddibasnaimportant trade centre 
ilio villages of Bagevadi, Qolsangi, Huvin-Hippargi, KolhdrvMangoli, 
Nidgundi, Ukli, and Vandal have between thorn 200 to 250 petty 
traders who deal in cotton, grain, and grocories. These traders are 
^iefly Mdrwiir, Gujardt, and Deccan Vanis, and Chattis and have 
mpitals varying from £20 to £500 (Rs. 200 -Rs. 5000). The chief 
ill) ports are European and hand-made cloth, rice, molasses, and 
groceries, which are mostly bought from large traders at Athni, 
Bdgalkot, and Sholdpur. Tho chief exports are cotton, wheat, gram, 
Indian millet and linseed to Athni, Bdgalkot, Sirs!, and ShoUpUr* 

In fifty villages and towns weekly markets are held. Of these, 
beginning from the north, four are held in Indi, at ludi on Tnesdaye, 
at Chadchan and Tdmbe on Wednesdays, and at Hals^gi on 
Thursdays. They are attended by 150 to 2000 people. Ei^t are 
held in Sindgi, at Hippargi on Mondays, at Bhatnur and Motratfi^nn 
Tuesdays, at Malghan on Thursdays, at Almel and Kov&r on ]l^£yli, 
at Golgeri on Saturdays, and at Sindgi on Sundays. nife 

attended by 150 to 2000 people. Five are hold in Bij^urj, at Kt^knr 
on Mondays, at Babl^id Mamd&pur md Shivangi on Thursdayllj and 
at Bijdpur pn Sundays. They are attended by 200 to 2500,poopte. 
Eight are held in Bigev^di, at B&gev£di on Mondays, at on 

Wednesdays, at Gol^gi and Ukli on Thursdays^ it 
Fridays, at Mangoli and Kidgundi on Saturdkgra; and it Hdvin- 
Hippargi on Sundays. They mre attended %J500 t^ 
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8ix $re ^held in Muddebih&lj at NalafivM and 'filikoti on 
Monds^i at Hire-Mnr&l on WednosdaySj at Mtiddebikdl on 
Thursdam and at Dhavalgi and Tnmbgi on Fridays T^oy aro^ 
attradod by 500 to 2000 people. Three are beld in Bigalkot, ut 
£a!4dgi on Thursdays^ ana at Bdgalkot and Bilgi on Saturdays 
They are attended by 400 to 1200 people. Nine are beld m 
at iSdd&mi and Govankop on Mondays, at Hebbali amd Korar on 
Tnesdaya, at Gnledgad on Wednesdays, at Nilgund on Thursdays, 
and at Bellnr Gajendragad and Mudkavi on Saturdays. 'J'hey arc 
attended by 300 to 3000 people. Seven nro bold in llungund, at» 
Kand^I on Mondays, at Kardi on Tuesdays, at Ilkal on Thursdays, 
at Oudur Hungund and Kamatgi on Fridays, and at Ainiugad on 
Saturdays. They are attondod by 200 to 8000 people. These 
weekly markets are both gatheriif^ and distributing coniros. 
The chief articles sold are wheat, jvdri, gram, pulse, rice, cloth, 
silk, cotton yam, blankets, molasses, sugar, clarified and unclarifiod 
butter, cocoanuts, betelnuts, . betel loaves, groceries, spScos, cbillios, 
salt, tobacco, metal and earthen vessels, glass bangles and glassware, 
bamboos, ooir ropes, matting, and cattle. Tho aellors are generally 
growers shopkeepers and potty dealers. Cloth sellers who koop jiack 
bullocks move from one market to another. Tho buyers belong to 
tho market towns and their neighbouring villages. 'J’ho buyers 
and sellers are Brdihmaus, Lingayats, Gujarat and Marwftr Vanis, 
Komtis, Jingars, Marathds, Koshtis, Mali's, Dhangars, Kumbhars, 
Mdngs, and Musalmdns. Except in Biigalkot wlicro cows arc somo- 
times exchanged for bullocks, there is little or vo barter. 

Fairs, lasting one to ten days, with an aliondance of 1000 to 
50,000 and an average sale of £5 to £10,000 (IIh. 50 -ll«. ],0<y)00) 
ai*o held iu forty placijs; six in Indi, fivoiii Simlgi, seven iu Bij&pur, 
four in two in Muddobihdl, seven iu Bagalkot, Ihroo iu 

Bdddmi, ana six in Hungund. Tho details arc : 

Bijdptir Fairs, 
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a.TbeSo fairs are chiefly distribatin^ centres* The sellers ai^ 
Lingirats, Komtis, PAnchals, Marwdr Y&iis^ Jains^ Shimpfs, Silis^ 
i^ar&tLas^ Namders^ Bajputs^ and Masalm&na They offer ricej 
wheat, fvari flour, aalt, chillies, clarified butter, sugar, molasses, 
fruit, cocoanuts, spices, groceries, sweetmeats, cloth, blankets, coppi^ 
and brass vessels, glass bangles, hardware, betolnuts, betel leaves, 
and tobacco. « Tho buyers are chiefly the husbandmen and labourers 
of neighbouring villages. Except that Bomotimes old copper and 
brass vessels are exchanged 'for half the- weight of new vessels, 
payments are made in cash. 

Shopkeepers are found in almost all large villages. About eighty 
out of every 100 villages in Indi, seventy in Bagev&di, fifty in Bijapur 
Hungund and Mnddobihal, forty in Sindgi, thirty in B&galkot, and 
twenty in Bdddmi, have their own shopkeepers. Tho shopkeepers 

Kointis, Jains, Gujarat and M&rwar Vdnis, 
and Agarvdles. They sell rice, jvdri, hdjri, wheat, pulse, and 
wheat flour, molassoa, cocoanuts, botelnuts, salt, chillies, groceries, 
turmeric, tobacco, and oil. I'ho buyers are travellers and people 
of the shopkeepers* village and of other neighbouring small villages. 
Shopkeepers are mostly distribufcors, and buy their stock from 
neighbouring trade centres. Except that salt and molasses are 
occasionally advanced on condition that they are repaid at harvest 
time in cotton, jvdri, and wheat, there is little barter. The richer 
shopkeepers, about five per cent of the whole number, lend small 
sums at eighteen to thirty per cent a year. Shopkeepers neither 
send agents to fairs and market towns, nor are they connected with 
large trading firms. Of late years, except that in some villages 
Mdrwdr Vaiiis have opened new shops, there has been little change 
in village shopkeeping, ^ 

Each sub-division has on an average about 100 carriers, ten to 
fifteen per cent of whom carry goods in carta and tho rest on pock 
bullocks. They are chiefiy Lingdyats, Jains, Mardthas, Bhangars, 
and Musalmdus. The chief articles sold are salt, chillies, groceries, 
molasses, cocoanuts, cocoa-kernel, vegetables, plantains, copper 
and brass vessels, bangles, and cloth. About half the number 
sell these articles in neighbouring villages, and the rest go regularly 
on market da^s from one market town to another. Ox late years^ 
owing to tho increase of roads, pack trafllc has to a great extent 
given way to carts. 

The chief imports are ; Of building materials logs of matH, teak^ 
and blaokwood, and bamboos are brought by Lin^yat Mardtha or 
Musalmdn wood merchants either dii^ct or through agents, mostly 
from Yell&pur and Haliydl in North Kdnara and som^mes from ^ 
Dhdrwdr and Hubli. The logs ore locally sold direct to the people* 
Nails, screws, and raw iron are brought from Bombsiry and Sholdpiir 
by Liugdyat, Bohora, and other Musalmdn traders of B&galkot aoid 

a or. The traders of Bdgalkot and Bijdpur generally sell tihMO 
as wholesale to petty dealers who sell them retail to 
people. Of house furniture, dishes and oc^qpm^ and brass am 

brought hy Bogdrs or Kdsdrs from Bel^, €fpl$dk in Bdgaton, 
Hanagadi in Jamkbandi, Hubli in Dhdrwdr, Pprdtt in MudbeS, and 
Poona. They ore sold direct to the pe<^le or on 
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market jays in market towns. Ail high clasa Hindns and the welj* 
tchdo of the lower orders nse copper and brass pots for cooking and 
for drawing and storing water. Carpets, which are also locally 
woven, are sometimes brought in small numbers from Naralgund in 
Bhllrwir and from tlie Yeravda jail in Poona. Stationery, ghisaware, 
sackcloth, padlocks, matches, and hardware are brought from 
ShoUpur and Bombay by Lingdyats, Gujardt and A^drwdr Viihia, 
Bohorasj and other Musalmdiis. Theso articles are sold either 
retail tq the people or wholesale to* village 8hopkeopoi*s who sell 
them retail to the people. Cf these articles stationery and glasswaro 
are generally used by the higher classes, and paillocks matches 
and hardware by all classes. Tables cliaivs and cots arc 
occasionally brought from Sholapur and Belgauin. Of food, drink 
drags and stimulants rice and groundnuts are brought chiefly by 
Lingdyat traders from Belgaum, Ilukcri, Hulfli, and Shohipur. 
These articles are sold both retail to the people and wholesale to 
petty dealers who retail them. lUcc is daily used as •food by tho 
well-to-do and on holidays and special occasions by tho poor. 
Groundnuts are used either for oil or as food by Hindus on fast 
days. Groceries, spices, cardamoms, boteluuts, salt, sugar, (jocoaiiuts, 
cocoa-kernel, and cocoonut oil are brought by Lingjlyat, Guja’rdt 
Vdni, and Musalmdn traders from Athni, Belgaum, Hubli, Sholfipur, 
and Sirsi. These articles arc generally stfld whoh'salo to town 
dealers and village shopkeepers who retail thorn to tho pooi)Ic. 
Except oocoanut oil which is used both as lamp and iiair oil all 
these articles are used in eating. Molasses come fi-f >m Athni, Hnkeri, 
KolhApur, and ShoWpur, and chillies from Belgaum, DluIrwAr, 
SholApur, and Mahalingj)ur in tho Mudhol Stato. Tea and coiTeo 
are brought in small quantities from Belgaum, Hubli, and Sholfipur. 
Kerosine oil is brought from Bombay aiidSholajmrby Lingflyafc and 
Musalmdn traders and is sold in towns to tho well-to-<lo. Tobacco 
is brought by Lingdyat, Gujarat Vani, and Miisalradn traders of largo 
trade centres from Belgaum, Kolhdpur, Miraj, and Kholdpur. It is 
generally sold wholesale to petty town dealers and village shop- 
keepers who retail it. Eui’opean liquor is brtmght from Bombay by 
Bdgalkot andBijapur license vendors; most of it is sold to Buropeuns. 
Opium is brought from Bombay to Obvernment treasuries and 
is there sold wholesale to licensed vendors wlio retail it. In 
Kalddgi opium is never taken by grown people. It is uso<l in 
medicine and is sometimes given to infants to make them sleep. 

. Bh^ and gmja drinking and smoking preparations of hemp, como 
chiefly from the village of Lengra in Satara ; they are brought for sale 
to KaJddgi by Lingdyat traders of Sdtdra, who sell them wholesale to 
Kalddgi licensed vendors at 6d. the pound (8 an. tho slier of eighty 
fo2de)/and the vendors retail them at Is Ad, tho pound (Rs. H the 
Botih jfdnya and hhang are much used by ascetics. Of tools 
and apidiances, pickaxes, shovels, knives, scissors, and razors 
are brought from Bombay and Sboldpor by Lingdyat and Bohora 
traders, and are mostly sold direct to the people. Of these artick^ 
pickaxes and shovels are laamly used by husbandmen, knivear 
and scissors hy the weU-to-do and by tailors, and razors by 
barbers. Of dross, including omaments and tom headscarves or 
mm&h ahd waistclotbs or daotors are brought through agents or 
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brpkm from Bangolur, and Tddpatri, Thn importers of 

are mostly largo cloth morchants of the Mdjrw&r and Gnjar&t 
Vini, Ling&yat^ Bi^hmanp and Komti castes. In the nOr&ern 
sifb-divisibns these goods come by rail, and in the sonthem ahb'* 
divisions in cai*ts. They are sold both retail to the people and 
wholesale to. petty traders v^ho retail them. Fine laced hojadscarvos 
and waistoloth^ are bought by the well-to-do, and plain headscarVos 
by the poor, European and Bombay machine- woven cloths, which are 
bought through agents who arc paid one per cent commission, conic 
from Bombay by sea from Vengurla, and by rail through Shol^pnr. 
Womon^s robes or lugdis are locally woven of snperior quality in 
Ilkal, and of inferior quality in most large villages. They are also 
brought from Jamkhandi, Kalburga, Sholdpur, and Shdh&pnr and 
Babkavi in Siingli. Saperios: silk waistoloths or pitdrnhars, of 
which a poor variety is woven at Govankop in Bdd^mi, are brought 
from Poona, and sold to Brdhmans, Prabhns, Gujars, and Shenvis, 
who wear them at dinner us a sacred robe. Turbans, which arc 
mostly worn by Brahmans and Mardthds on marriage occasions, 
are brought from Poona. Silk and cotton yarn is brought 
through agents from Bombay Khojas and mill-owners by nch 
moneylenders of Bagalkot, Guledgud, Bijdpur, and Ilkal. Tbeyaro 
sold wholesale to putty traders who dye them and then sell 
them to local woavoi^s. Gold silver and pearls are brought from 
.Bombay by rich moneylondors of largo trade centres and sold 
retail to the people who make them into ornaments. Pictures from 
Bombay and Gokdk, and frames, coloured glass, wooden balls, 
whistles, wind pufTs, and other toys from Bombay are brought by 
the Lingdyat, Bohora, and Musalmdn traders of large trade centres 
and retailed. 

The chief exports aro of cotton and cotton cloths, cotton, floor 
cloths or jajrt/as, women s robes or liigdU, bodices or cholis, coarse 
cloth or khddl, and coarse waistcloths or dhotars ; of grain and 
pulse, wheat, gram, and iur\ and of oilseeds, linseed, sesamum, 
and safflower or Icardai, Cotton is largely e:qportod by Lingdyat, 
Gujordt, and Mdrwar Vdni traders unginned. (%tton is bought from 
husbandmen, genomlly for cash at thirty pounds (15 ah&rs of 80 tohis 
each) the rupee. Before it is exported, cotton is ginned by women 
either on the foot-rollers called pdya rapdt or on the ^nhing wheel 
or charki. The ginning costs about pound (| a. the dher of 

80 tolas). A woman can gin on an average twenty to twenty-four 
pounds (10-12 shers) a day. Of late, the ginning by cha^rki, which 
being snperior to the ginning by the foot-roller, fetches higher prices^ 
has got more in favour with traders. Cotton when ginned ^ivea > 
one purt of clean cotton and three parts of seed. After it is ginned/ 
cotton is covered with sacks in packets of about 150 potm^andissent 
in carts toAthni, Sholdpur, and Vengurla, where it is sold ieitber 
to local traders or to agents of Bombay merchants. MnoK of the 
cotton of the three Bou&em sub-divisons of Bdgalkot, Bdddmi^ and' 
Hungund passes through Belgaum by the Amboli road and as 
shipped at the Ratn&giri ports of AnjanTel and yengurla.^ Tl^ 

I Btitails of tk« VeiigurlftttQft|iw tradcare given in the BSlyBWa Statistical Acootmt. 
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tetton of the northern enb^dividions finds its way to Bombay by rail 
from Sholdpor. For one cart-load of 960 to 1080 pounds (40-45 
mam) of cotton^ the cost of carriage from Indi to Sholtoar is 8s. 
(1^ 4}^ from Sindgi to ShoUpur £1 4s. (Rs. 12)» from Bij4par to 
Shol4par 12s. to 14s. (Re. 6-7) and to Athm 8s. to 10s. (Rs. 4 - 6), 
from J34»v4di to ShoMpur £1 to £1 12s. (Rs. 10-16h from Mnddo- 
bi^l to Sholdpnr £1 4s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 12- 15)^ from Bdgalkot to 
Vengurla £2 (Rs. 20)* from Biddmi either to Vengurla or to ShoU- 
pnr £2 (Rs. 20), and from Uhal to Athni £l 10s. to £2 (Rs. 15-20), 
to Sholdpur £2 (Rs. 20), and to Vengurla £2 10s. (Rs. 26). Of 
a few Bbdtia agents of Bombay firms have begun to conio to Kalddgi 
to buy cotton. They generally buy cotton from local traders whom 
they pay ono per cent commission. These Blidtia agents aro slowly 
driving out the old Lingdyat and Giijardt and Mdrwdr Vdui traders. 
Jdjams or floor cloths, which are woven nt Tdlikoti in Muddobihdl, 
are sent to Sholdpur, Poona, and the Nizamis country, either direct 
by the weavers or by local monoylenders who employ weavers to 
piece together or dungry cloth to miiko jdjams or floor-cloths. 

Women’s jrobos or lugdis, of which superior kinds aro woven by 
Julai and Momin weavers in Ilkal and inferior kinds all over the 


district, are sent by local trade centre dealers to Dhdrwdr, Poona, 
Sholdpur, and Vengurla. Bodices or cJioHs which are largely woven 
by Julai and other Musalman weavers at Aniingad, Baddrai, Bellur, 
Qajondragad, Guledgud, Kerur, and Ilkal, and which aro considorwi 
of the best quality both by Hindus and Musahmins, aro sent by local 
traders to Belgaum, Dhdrwdr, Poona, and Sliolapnr, and from these 
towns over almost the whole Dcccan. Dungry (doth or hlmdi and 
coarse waistcloths Or which aro woven by Julai Musahudn 

and Dhangar weavers over almost the whole of the district, are sent 
by local traders to Athni, Belgaum, Dhdrwdr, Poona, and Sholdpur. 
Wheat, jvdri, gram, tur, linseed, sesamum, and kcirdai arc sent 
by local traders and sometimes by growers to Athni, Belgaum, 
Dhdrwdr, Hubli, Jamkhandi, Sholdpur, and Vengurla. Of those 
articles wheat and linseed go to Bombay and from Bombay to Europe. 
As all the country round Bijdpur is a gi ain growing country 
there is little export of jvdri. When the yield is largo, jvAri 
gets cheap and sometimes enough for ten to fifteen years is stored 
in grain pits. 

Daring the last twenty-fivo years there has been a large increase 
in the import of European and Bombay and Sholdpur iiiill-mado 
doth, and watches, and in the export of cotton. European cloth 
which is cheaper, finer, and of more varied sizes and colours, is 
largely used by all classes. The newly-made East Deccan or 
Hotgi-Gadag line is likely to add largely to the trade of the 
district and to in^e t^e centres at Bijdpur, Bdgalkot, and other 
local ralway stations instead of passing to Athni and Sholdpur. 

The offief Bijdpnr industrlea are the dyeing of cotton yam, the 
weaving of coarse cloth and of silk and cotton piece goods, the 
weaving of carpets, the weaving of blankets, and the making of 
copper and brass vessels, earthen pots, shoes, paper, saltpotro, and 
swans or sandalwood grindstonea 
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Chapter VI. in twelve places^ in B4gaIkot, Bhatnor, Bijdpur^ Chad* 

Craiti- chan, Cfolgeri, Guledgud, Ilkal, Kama^, Balibhavi, Nalatvid, 
B&mpur^ and Sindgi, cotton yam is dyed either red or black. The 
' dyers of red are Naglik lAvgdyata and of black Nilgar Lingdyats. 

Of about 400 families of dyers nearly 200 are in Kamat^ and 
100 in Clisdchan. A capital of at least £5 (Bs. 60) is required to 
carry on a dyeing business. About one-half of the dyers work on 
their own capital, and the other half work" as labourers, men being 
paid about 10«. (lie. 5) a month and women 4s. to 6s. (Ss.2-8). 
pf the raw materials required for dyeing red, surunj or cochineal 
and j)ath{k or alum are brought from Sholdpur, and the ashes of 
the plantain tree and safflower oil are obtained locally. A hundred* 
weight of cochineal costs £ I 3«. to £1 1 7s. (Rs. 2 J - 4 the man at twelve 
shers of eighty tolds), of aliniL about 14s, (Rs. 7 the man), and of 
safflower oil about£l 8^^ (Bs. 3 the Qnan). Cochineal is made into powder 
with a pestle, and alum is made into powdor by crushing. White 
cotton yarn it^soakod for one day in a mixture of three gallons of water 
and three quarters of a pound of safflower oil. Next day it is dried 
in the sun in a spot which is specially made for the purpose. It is 
tlicn washed in a mixture of water and plantain tree ashes and 
dried a second time. The washing and drying are repeated for 
seven dnys. About three pounds of cotton yarn are then soaked in 
an earthen vessel for one night in a mixture of about half a gallon of 
water and half a pound of cochinoal and alum powder in which there 
are forty -eight parts of cochineal to one part of alum.. Next morning 
the yarn is laid in the sun on tho drying stone and dried. This 
process is repeated for seven or eight days by which time the yarn 
takes an unfading i*ed. Of the tools and appliances required in dyeing 
rod, the postic used in pounding the cochineal costs Is. 6d. (Rs. 1 
and tho eartlion pot in which the yam is soakbd about 1^. 3d. to 4s. 
(Rs. ^ - 2) . Of tho raw luatorials required for dyeing black, lime, plan- 
tain ashes and /dW/soed are obtained locally, indigo is chiefly brought 
from Sholapiir by local traders at 4 j?. to 6s. (Rs. 2-2i) the pounds 
and is sold to dyers at 5s. to 6s. (Rs. 2J-3) the pound. White yam 
which at first is well soaked in pure water, is again soaked in a 
mixture of six pounds of plantain ashes^ three of lime^ one of tdkU 
seed, II of indigo, and 200 of water, and dried in the san« When 
this is twice repeated, the yam becomes an inferior black, when thrice 
a middling black, and when four timos a superior black. Except 
during the rains when the difficulty of diying hinders work, dyeing 
is brisk throughout the year. Dyers keep all Brdhmanic holidays* 
They work about ten hours a day, from six to eleven in the mommg, 
and after a rest of about two hours from one to six in the evening. 
Women and children help in pounding the cochineal and, alum and 
in dyeing the yarn. The average earnings of a famijy ore hetW60!ti 
16s. and £1 (Rs.8-10) a month. The dyed yam whichi is used jih 
weaving coarse Ingdia or women’s robes, is sdd to local at 

about Is. lO^d. (15 as.) the pound. Though dyers are still much 
better off thSn day labourers, the craft has been deolining otfing to 
the large imports of the finer and cheaper European ana S^bay 
machine made yarn. Daring the 1876 famine a few Idyortt 
as labourers on relief works and most liVed by , borrowiiijl 6r 

by selling their stock aaid property* 
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The chief prodacts of the local cotton and silk liaud-looms are 
ooTerlets or ptisodis, coarse waistcloths or dhotar^, coarse women^s 
robes or lugddit^ coarse cloth or ytidi, fine waistcloths or dhoturs, 
fine women’s robes or lugdis, silk waistcloths or pUimhatB^ anfi 
Silk women’s robes or ^6dis^ bodicecloths or JcJmis, and carpets. 
Several of the processes in nuking cloth, the spinning of the thread, 
and ike arranging and stiffening of the warp, are done in the open 
ain As an open place is required ior these proce*sses, weaving 
villages ore sometimes much more* pleasant to look at and better 
plmned than other villages. They are also generally shaded, and 
the people have an easier and more refined air than in ordinal*^ 
villages. Cotton and silk cloth are always woven inside of the 
house, the weaver sitting in a well in the floor and working his 
treddles below the level oE the ground.^ 

In almost all towns and large villages, chiefly, beginning from the 
north, in six towns and villages of Indi, at Chadchan, L^lsonghi, 
Hatargi, S&talgaon, Havinal, and Tdmba ; in twenty-one towns and 
villages of Sindgi, at Almel, Aski, Bamanjoghi, Bhantnur, Byakod, 
. Chankv&tr, Ohik-Sindgi, Qhutargi, Golgeri, Hippargi, Jalvad, Kano- 
li, Kulir, Kumshi, Kaine-Kainatgi, Malghan, Moratgi, Padiganur, 
Rdmpur, Sindgi, and Yergal ; in five towns and villages of Bijapur, at 
Bablad, BAbleshvar, Sarvad, Bijipur, and Mamd^pur; in nine towns 
and villages of Bdgevadi, at Bagovadi, Bonal, Golsanghi, Hippargi, 
Kolhdr, Mangoli, Muttagi, Nidgundi, and Vandal ; in ten towns 
and villages of Muddebihil, at Handral, Horur, Kal^hi, Konur, 
Kodganur, Muddebihal, Nalatvi^r, Talikoti, 'r'linblighij and Tim- 
gurghij in eleven towns and villages of Bdgalkot, at Bagalkot, 
Belghi, Bonur, Beur, Gulgalli, Halur, Kaladgi, Kolur, Mankni, Roll, 
and Sirur j in seven towns and villages of Bdd^mi, at Bddami, Belur, 
Gajendragad, Govantop, Qulodgud, Kerur, and Mudkavi ; and iii 
eleven towns and villages of Huugund, at Aiholi, Amingad, Gudur, 
Hnngund, Ilkal, Kamatgi, Karadi, Kolhur, Kodihal, Kundgal, 
and Sulibhdvi, the weaving of coverlets or pasodin, coarse waist- 
cloths or dhotars, coarse women’s rcibes or lugdis, and coarse cloth 
or khddi is carried on by about 4000 familicj^ of weavers, some of 
them Hindus of the Lingayat, Hatkdr, j>nd Sdli castes and some 
of them Mnhammadans ordinarily Momins and Julaia^ Except 
five to ten per cent who weave as labourers by piece work, these 
weavers generally work on their own capital. Coverlets or pdsodia^ 
which are used as bed clothes by both rich and poor, are two pieces 
of coarse cloth, each sixteen feet long and throe feet broad, sewn 
together side by side. Coarse waistcloths or dhotarg^ coarse vromen’s 
robes or lugdis, and coarse cloth or khfidi are mostly used by the 
poor who make the coarse cloth into jackets and other articles of 
clothing. A few of these goods are sold by the weavers direct to the 
wteVera either at the weavers’ villages or in market towns and 
lairs ; but most goods are sold to local traders who sell part of 
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. ^ The processoB and the tools used in wesving ere the same as those described in the 
Belganm Statistical Account. 

* Walton’s Belgaum mid KoLidgi Cotton, 146- 146, 
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tl^eir stock locally and send the rest to Mafa^^ Poona, Ratn^iri^ 
Sholdrpur, and Vengurla ; coarse waistcloths, thirteen feet long by 
four feet broad, fetch about 1<». 6d. (12 os.) each; coarse women's 
A)bes ti<renty-two feet long by feet l^oad fet<di 4a to lOe. 
{Rs. 2 -5) each, and pieces of coarse cloth for making coverlets and 
other clothing about thirty feet long by 4} feet broad fetch 
to 6.9. (Kb. H;3) each. Of about 3000 looms the yearly oattnm 
is roughly estimated at 134,000 waistcloths and women^s robes 
valued at £35,000 (Rs. 8,50,000), and coarse cloth valued at 
£44,000 (Rs. 4,40,000). Except during the rains the demand for 
cloth is brisk throughout the year. The weavers work about nine 
hours a day, from six to twelve in the morning and from three to 
six in the evening. The Hindu weavers keep the usual Br^hmanic 
holidays and the Musalmdn weavers the usual Musalm&n holidays. 
The women help in damping and sorting yaim, in sizing, in joining 
threads, and occasionally inweaving ; the children help in reeling and 
joining tbreajls. The avei’age earnings of a family oi coarse cloth 
weavers are about 6d. (4 as.) a day for weaving cloth and 9iL to Is, 
(6-8 as.) for weaving waistcloths and women's robes or lugdis. The 
weavers are fairly off. Their craft hiis been falling, as the 
competition of Bombay and Manchester goods leaves them but a 
small margin of profit. During the 1876 famine some weavers 
lived by selling their property; others worked as labourers on relief 
works, 7'hey arc an lionest and quiet people. At Bagalkot and 
Mallapur in BiCgalkot and at Manid4pur in Bijdpur, fine waistcloths 
or dhotars with silk borders arc woven on a small scale by 
about 160 families of Sails, Khotris, and Momins. A capital of 
about £0 (Rs. 60) is required to work one loom. Except about 
twenty families who work on their own capital, the fine cloth 
weavers work materials borrowed from local traders who import silk 
and cotton yarn from Bombay. The demand for these fine waistcloths 
is tblmost entirely local. A few are sold by the weavers direct to 
the wearers, but most are sold to local traders who send them for 
sale to the leading local trade centres. These local waistcloths are 
inferior to those woven at Ndgpur and Shol&pur. They fetch 6 b, 
to^l 10b. (Rs. 4-15) the dhotharjoda or double piece, 8b. to 12b. 
(Rs. 4-6) the npama or single piece which is worn as a shoulder- 
cloth. 'J'ho yearly outturn is estimated at about 4500 fine waist- 
cloths valued at about £2200 (Rs. 22,000). The fine cloth weavers 
work nine hours a day, from six to twelve in the morning and from 
three to six in the evening. The demand is steady thi*oughout the 
year. S^lis and Khetris keep Hindu holidays and Momins 
Musalmdn holidays. The women and children help in sorting 
reeling and sizing. 'Phe average earnings of a family are 1b. to 1b. 
(8-12 asJ) a day. As a class fine cloth weavers are fairly off. During, 
the 1876 famine most of them had to seek employment on th0 relief, 
works. 

At B%41kot and Mallapur in B4galkot, and at Gudur, Hungnnd^ 
Ilkal, Kamatgi, and Sulibhavi in Hungund, fine women's robes or 
higdis are woven by about 500 families of Sdlia, Khetris, aadMomitia 
Except a few who work on their own capital the weavers^ of fine, 
women’s robes work on materials borrowed from local traders. Of 
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the raw materials silk comes from Bombay and Beliluri and Europesya Cifaaptftr \F|«; 

and Bombay machine-span yam fi'om Bombay. Fine women^s robeS) Cralli« 

about twenty-two feet long by four and half feet broad, fetch 

16s. to £5 (Rs. 8-50) each, and, if they hare lace bordeVs, thej^ Robiw. 

cost as mnoh as £8 (Rs. 80) each. Almost all fine robes or luydu 

are sold locally, they rarely go outside of the district. .The lugdu 

woven at Ilkal are well known for richness, colour, strength, and fflie- 

ness. The weavers work about nino hours a day, for nre hours in 

the morning and for three or four hours in the afternoon. Daring 

the marriage season from December to Juno the demand is brisk : 

from July to November it is dull. S4lis and Khetris keep • Hindu 

holidays, and Momina keep Musalmdn holidays. Women and 

children help in sorting and reeling. The average earnings of a 

family are 9d. to Is. (G-8 as.) a day or about £15 to £20 (Ks. 150- 

200) a year, The weavers of fine robes are fairly off, though they 

suffer from the competition of European and Bombay cloth, Besides 

weaving fine robes, the weavers of Gudur, Ilkal, Kamatgi, and 

Sulibh^vi weave coarse robes and bodicecloih, and those of Mallapur 

and B^galkot also weave rough cloth or khdrlL During the 1876 

famine some of the weavers lived by selling their property and others 

worked as labourers on relief works. 

rUambars or silk waistcloths and women’s robes arc woven in Silk 

B^ami by one Julai family at Govankop and by one Musalman Waistcloths. 

family at Giiledgud. Those weavers work on their own capital. 

They buy the silk from Bagulkot traders wlio import it fi‘orn 
Bombay at £I 10.9. the pound (Its. 9 the shcr 21 tolas) and sell 
it to the weavers at £1 13s. 4(1. tlio pound (Rh. 10 the sher). When 
it comes from Hombay the silk is generally Avbite. It is given to the 
Patvegdrs who open it, that is take tho threads out of the skoin, 
put the silk on the ?yrlieola, twist it, j)ut it on the dhol or drum, 
and clean it. Tho silk is then sent to the Shimpi Hangaris who 
dye it red, green, or yellow. Silk waistcloths and women’s robes 
or pitdiiihaTS nve worn by well-to-do Brahmans, Prabhus, She avis, 
and other high class Hindus at dinner and while worshipping house 
gods,and by tho well-to-do of the lower classes simply as rich clothes. 

Silk waistcloths, about fifteen foot long and four and a half foot 
broad, fetch £2 lOi?. to £3 (Rs.25-30) each, and silk women’s robes, 
about twenty -five feet long and four and half foot broad, fetch £4 to 
£5 (Rs.40-50) each. The yearly outturn is about fifteen piidmhars 
valued at £50 (Rs. 5C0). Besides at Govankop and Guledgud a 
few pitdmbarsi are woven in Hungund which fetch much as £5 
to £10 CRs. 50-100). Silk waistcloths are woven to order. When 
there is no order for silk waistcloths, tho weavers weave tine cloth 
robes. The weavers work nine hours a day from seven to twelve in 
the morning, and from two to six in the evening. The women and 
children help in sorting and reeling. The average earnings of a 
family are 9d. (6 as.) a day or £15 (Ks. 150) a year. The weavers 
are fairly off. During the 1876 famine they lived on what they had 
laid by. . 

In the southern snb-divisions, at Biidami, Bellur, Gajendragad, Bodicb Cloths 
Guledgud, and Kei-ur in Badimi ; at Amingad, Gudur, Huugand, 

Kamatgi, Ilkal, and Sulibhavi in Hungund ; and at Bagalkot and 
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lt$all£paf in Bagalkot^ squares for bodices or chalts are woren by 
1000 families of Hindu Hatkdrs Sdlis and Kbetris, and of Jnloia 
Momins and other Musalmdti weavers. Of the 1000 families about 
iT quartei* work on their own capital^ a half on borrowed capital, and a 
quarter as labourers. Silk is brought by local traders from Bombay 
and BelanVand Kuropean and Bombay machine-spna cqtton yam 
from Bombay, 'nio local traders, who in selling the yam to the 
weavers make a profit of 6d. (4 cur.) the bundle, import white cotton 
yarn at 12«. Gd. (Rs. GJ) the bdndlo of six pounds or 240 tolds^ red 
yarn at 1 3^. (Rs. 6 J) the bundle of five pounds or 200 tolas, and green 
yarnatStf. (3d. (Rs. 4J) the bundle of four pounds or 160 tolas. 
Squares for bodices or cholis are woven into pieces, each piece twenty- 
on(3 feet long and feet broad. A weaver can weave in one day 
about nine feet of bodicccloth. • Each piece contains enough cloth to 
make thirteen bodices, and fetches 1 2s. to £4 (Bs. 6 - 40) . When sold 
retail each piece is cut into thirteen equal parts. Kaladgi choUs, 
especially thotse woven at Guledgud, are known for colour, strength, 
variety, and fineness of texture. They are largely sent by local 
traders to Alimadnagar, Belgaum, Dhdrwdr, Poona, Sdtdra, 
Sangaraner, Sholapur, and other parts of the Deccan. The yearly 
outturn is estimated at enough cloth to make 3,500,000 bodices 
valued at £180,000 (Rs. 18,00,000). Bodicccloth weavers work eight 
hours a day, four in the morning and four in the afternoon. Except 
during the rains when the damp makes weaving difficult, the work 
is brisk throughout the year. The Hindu weavers keep Hindu 
holidays, and the Musalman weavors keep Musalmdn holidays. The 
women and children help in sorting and reeling. The average 
earnings of a family are (6 as.) a day or about £15 (Rs. 150) a 
year. Bodicecloth weavers are fairly off ; of late their wares have 
been in great demand. During the 1876 famine most of them 
were employed on relief works. 

Carpets are woven at Bijapur, Ilkal, Kolliar, and Sulibh^vi by 
about fifteen families of Musalman weavers. The materud used is 
dyed and white yarn bought from local traders. A carpet 
measuring six feet by three costs about 10^. (Rs. 5), and one 7^ 
by 4J feet about 16^. (Rs. 8). Most of them are sold locally. 
The Kolhar carpets are famous for their strength. In one day two 
men can weave a piece feet long and IJ feet broad and worth 
about 2s, (Re. 1). The yearly outturn is estimated at about 800 
cai*pets valued at £200 (Rs. 2000). A capital of about £1 
(Rs. 10) is required in weaving carpets. The Qpurpet- weavers 
whose work is steady throughout the year, work nine hours a day, 
from six to twelve in the morning and after a rest of about two 
hours from two to five in the evening. They keep alt Musalm&u 
holidays. The women help in twisting the yam. The avers^ 
yearly earnings of a family vary from £10 to £15' (Rs. 100-150^^ 
The condition of carpet weavers is little better than thst of 
ordinary labourers. During the 1 876 famine they^ worked eis 
labourers on the relief woxks. 

^ In thirty-six villages of Sindgi, thirty*-two of Muddebihilj^ twmty* 
live of Bijapur, twenty-four of Bagev&di, fifteen of Bdgalkok a^d 
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Hongand, ten of Biddmi and six of Indi, blankets are woven by 
abont 500 families of Dhangars* Wool is sheared either from the 
weaver’s own sheep or bought from wooUdealm*s at about the 
pound (2^ ehen of 80 toldn the rupee). The best wool comes 
from the north of the Krishna where the sheep are better fed 
than further aputh. Sheep are sheared twice every yoar, in Jane 
and in October. At the time of shearing the sheep are taken to a 
river or pond^ but not to the village reservoir, and wash&d and rubbed 
with the bands without using soap. Tho wool is cut with 
special scissors made in the district by tho blacksmiths of Tegi 
in B5galkot. The wool is spun cither by hand or by a mallet called^ 
hodatou It is then made soft and pliable by using the he»Bi or bow and 
made into hangia or rolls about a foot to a foot and a quarter long 
and three to four inches thick. These^ rolls are made into warp yam 
either by twisting them on a small circular plate called tho hhingri or 
by working them on the rdhdt or spinning wheel. Tho size which 
Dhangars put on the wai*p is made of tamarind seeds jnoistoned in 
water for four days and ground with the seri a stone- weight like a 
dumb bell. The warp is then boiled and is ready for weaving. 
Blankets ate woven in the open as the thread requires the air. The 
work goes on all the year except when rain is actually falling. Tho 
weaver sits on a piece of wood or on a fiat stone on a level with tho 
ground. In front of the atone is a hole for tho weaver’s feet, about 
two feel deep, two feet long and one foot wide. Dbangara never 
work with dyed wool, their blankets are either black, white, or in 
stripes. Blanket weaving is brisk during the fair season and dull 
during tho rains, and tho racm work nine hours a day from six to 
cloven in the morning and from two to six in the evening. They 
keep the usual Hindu holidays. Tho women help in cleaning tho 
wool and in making the yam and both women and children in sizing. 
The blankets are used by the rich as matting and as horse-cloths 
and by the poor as clothing. They are sold both retail to tho people 
and wholesale to petty dealers at 2^. to £2 (lls. 1^ -20) each. 
The blankets which cost as much as £2 (Rs. 20), are thirty by seven 
feet long, and are made of fine wool with preat care. Dhangars 
take blankets for sale to Bagalkot, Kalddgi, ]\ludbol, Malingpur, 
Hubll, and Sholiipur. Blankets are in most demand, and fetch 
highest prices at Hubli. Tho poor generally use blankets which 
Bxe feet long and three and a half feet broad and worth 4jr. to 
6s. (]fe. 2-3). A capital of about £1 (Rs. 1 0) is required to work 
one loom. One Dhangar can weave in a day a piece of blanket 
two to two and a half feet long and three to four foot broad and 
worth about Is. 6d. to Is. 9d. (12-14 os.). The average yearly 
earnings of, a family of blanket weavers are about £6 (Rs, 60). Tho 
yearly outturn is estimated at about 50,000 blankets valued at about 
ilO^OOO (Ea. 1,00,000). 

^ Copper axid brass vessels are made in Bagalkot by five or six 
of Bogy'S. Copper and brass sheets are brought from 
Bombay by moneylenders at £4 10s. (Rs. 45) the hundred weigh|f 
and sold to Bog&rs at £5 (Bs. 50) the hundredweight. Of Bog&rs 
who only make vcbsoIs, require a capital of £20 (B8.200)i and 
4jb$)se who both make and sell vessels, require a capital of about £100 
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'(Bs. 1000). The Bogdrs generally work on their own capital.^ 
Sometimes moneylenders supply copper and brass a^ets which the 
Bogdrs work into vessels, for which they are paid £1 15s. the 
hundredweight (Ils. 5 the man of 1280 tolas)* In making vessels the 
copper and brass sheets are laid on a rounded lingA\ke stone and 
beaten with large hammers. They are then cut into pieops accordiDg 
to the size of the vessels to be made. Those pieces, when ifecessary, 
arc joined with other pieces, and are beaten into the required shape by 
small hammers. Of the vessell^ made water-pots called ghagarsnnA. 
handds are generally sold at 12s. to £1 4s. (Ks, 6-12), and cooking 
Vessels called tapelis, pardts, and hoghanis at to 4s. (Bs. 1-2) each. 
One Bogfir can work in one day about twelve pounds (6 shera) of 
metal worth about 6^. (Rs. 3). The Bogars work eight hours a day 
and kcop all Hindu holidays. • Except during the rains their work is 
steady. The women and children do not help the men in their work. 
As a class Bogdrs are rather badly off, the average earnings of a 
family which^makes only vessels being about £6 (Rs. 60) a year, and 
those of a family which both makes and sells vessels being £80 
(Rs. 300), During the 1876 famine Bogdrs lived by buying old 
pots cheap, and after the famine was over selling them at higher 
prices or making them into new pots. The yearly outturn of vessels 
is worth about £300 (Rs. 3000), of which about £250 (Rs. 2500) go 
for expenses and £50 (Rs. 500) remain as Bogdrs’ profit. 

In almost all Bijdpur villages earthen pots are made by Lingdyab 
and Tolangi Kumbfiars of whom there are altogether about 1200 
families. The earth is dug out of waste land and river and pond 
beds. It is soaked in water for four days, mixed with horse or ass 
litter, and rolled into balls. A ball is laid in the centre of a heavy 
twelve to sixteen spoke wheel set level with ground and turned into 
vessels of the required size and shape. They tire given a gloss by 
rubbing and are burnt in kilns. Earthen pots are used in fetching 
water, in storing grain and other articles, and by the poorer classes 
in cooking. Of earthen pots maths or large vessels are sold at 8d. to 
6d. (2-4 as,) each, ghdgars or pitchers at id. to l^d. (i-1 a.), moghas 
or narrow-necked pitchers at fd!. to fd. (i:-^ a.), parala or platters 
at.l^d. (1 a.), and tavds or plates and other small pots at |d. to jd. 
(i - h a.). A Kumbhdr can make six to ten pots in one day worth 4^d. 
to 6d. (3-4 as.). The tools used are the wheel coating fis. (Rs. 3) 
and the fiat bat-shaped thdpi or mallet, about one foot long^ three 
to four inches broad, and one inch thick costing about 6d. (4 0 ^.). 
Except daring the rains Kumbh4r.s^ work is steady throughout the 
year. Potters work ten hours a day. The Lingayat Kumbhdrs 
keep all Hindu holidays and Telangi Eumbhars all Musalmia 
holidays. Women and children help in fetching and cleluiing earth, 
and in making earthen balls. The average earnings of a family 
vary from £5 to £6 (Rs. 50 -60) a year. Daring the 1876-77 famine 
the Kumbhdrs worked os labourers on the relief works. The value 
of the yearly outturn of earthen pots is estimated at about £7060 
(Rs, 70,000), of which about £53(^ (Rs. 53,000) or three-fourths are 
workmen's profit. 

bhoes are made by Mochis or Chambh&rs in almost all parte of 
the district, chiefly at Muddebihal, Nalatv4d, and Tilikoti in 
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Mtiddobihdl, and at B&galkot and Bij&pnr. Of CB^mbli&rs there are 
abput tweuty-fito families in the Muddebihdl sub-division and thirty 
in Bij&pur. Q^ese Ghdmbbdrs mostly work on their own^ capital^ 
Hides six to seven feet long and two to three feet broad, are 
generally brought from SfaoUpur by wholesale dealers at 8s. (Rs. 4) 
each, and sold retail to Chimbh&rs at 9s. (Rs. each. Before they 
are used iigt making shoes, hides are cleared of hair, dyed red, and 
tanned. Ihe hair is removed by soaking the hide foi' one day in 
water and rubbing lime on the inner side. After four days the hair 
becomes loose and can be readily scraped ofF. Hides are dyed rec^ 
by applying a mixture of sdjkhdr or and toppalhir the 

leaves ol a shrub called alikya, and soaking them for four days in a 
mixture of tarvad Cassia auriculata extract. Hides are tanned by 
rubbing their insides with a ball of clath. After being tanned, iho 
hides are cut into pieces of the required sizo. The tools used are 
the rapi or knife costing 6d. (4 as.), the uH or boring needle costing 
6d. (4 as.), the leodti or mallet about a foot and a half long and 
costing 9<i. (6 as.), and the siiijan or sowing needle costing Jd, a.). 
Tanners ar.|? seldom in want of work. They work ten hours a day, 
and keep all Hindu holidays and the Mnsalmdu Muharram. A 
Chdmbhdr can make a shoe in two days, the shoe yielding him a 
profit of about 7id. (5 as.). Women help by working silk borders 
on the shoes. The average earnings of a family are about £5 
(Rs. 50) a year. Shoes are sold at 1«. to 5^. (Rs. - 24 ) the pair. 
Bij&pnr shoes, which are well known for softness and toughness, are 
sent to Athni, Jamkhandi, Sholdpui*, and tbo Nizamis country. Of 
Ch4mbh^rs and Mochis three in Bijapur are well off, and, besides 
in shoomaking, invest their capital in moneylonding and Lido- 
dealing. The rest are poor. During the 187G-77 famine they took 
employment as labourers on the relief works, 'J'hc estimated 
yearly outturn in MuddebihAl is about 3000 pairs of shoes worth £200 
(Rs. 2000) and in Bijapur 40,000 pairs of shoes worth £350 
(Rs. 8500). 

Rough white paper, called BAgalkot paper, is made in Bagalkot 
by two families of Musalmdns. The craft requires a capital of 
about £5 (Rs. 50). To make paper rags reparse cloth or gunnypat 
are gathered from grocers and other traders, and cut into pieces 
about four inches long. Those pieces are soaked in water, laid 
in a stone receptacle and carefully pounded with a heavy wooden 
pestle or langar. They are then rolled into a largo ball which is 
washed in a well or river. Next day the ball is soaked in lime 
water, and is again pounded and rolled into a ball. After allowing 
it to lie four days on the floor, the ball is again soaked in water. 
It is mixedt with a solution of water and pounded powder of 
four pounds of impure carbonate of soda or pdpadkhar and the same 

3 uantil7 of amala. After washing it four times, tho mixture is 
ipped for one day in a cement lined cistern in which tho ball 
dissolves and^covers the Water with a thick yellowish film. Next day 
the mixture is gently stirred till the whole contents of the 
cistern are chfu*ged with tiny films of paper. The workman takes 
a flat sieve or strainer called sdcha, vaiying in size according to 
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the Bizo of the paper, bat generally abont eighteen inches 
square. It is surrounded by a plain wooden frame into which 
«re lightly fastened a number of hair-like threads of bamboo 
fibre laid close together. Holding the strainer in both hands the 
worker lies by the side of the cistern, and, bending over, with both 
bands dips' the strainer about a foot under water, and, ta^g qare to 
keep it level, brings it slowly to the surface catching floating 
till, when it roaches the siwage, it forms an even layer oror the 
whole strainer. He holds it to dry for a few seconds and them 
*npsets the layer of paper on the floor. This process is r^>eated 
and the layers are heaped one on the other till the hmtp is abont 
nino inches thick. The heap is then pressed under a wooden {dank 
on which two m&u stand, and the water is squeezed out. Each 
sheet of paper is separated, ‘pasted to the wall, and after a short 
time hung on ropes to dry. When thoroughly dried the sheets 
are softened by rubbing both sides with rice paste. When they 
are dry thdy are piled in packages of twenty sheets each. Eacm 
package has one sheet soaked in water and this kept under pressure 
for a day, moistens the whole package. Each sheet is then laid on 
a smooth plank and rubbed with a soft stone till it shines. It 
is then ready for use. The tools used in making paper are the 
pounding machine or langar costing Ss. (Rs. 4), the sieve or frame 
with wooden props costing 3s. (Es. 1^}, a wooden plank costing 
4s. (Its. 2), a water vessel costing £1 (Bs.lO), and glossing stones 
costing nothing. The demand for paper is steady. The men 
work nino hours a day, five in the morning and four in the 
afternoon. Their women and children help in pounding and 
pasting. The Bfi^lkot paper is largely used for traders’ aocount 
books and in making envelopes in Government offices. It is sold 
to consumers at Is. 6d, to Is. 9d. (12-14 os!) the bundle of sixty 
sheets. The craft has been almost destroyed 1^ the competition 
of European paper. The workers make littm more than an 
ordinary labourer’s wages, the average earnings being about £6 to £7 
(Bs. 60-70) a year. Daring the 1876-77 famine the paper-znakers 
lived by working as day labourers on relief works. Most of their 
paper is used in the town of B4galkot. The estimated yearly 
outturn of paper is about £60 (Bs. 600), of which about £12 
(Bs. 120) go for expenses, and £48 (Bs. 480) remain as oraftsmmz’s 
profit. As four men are required to work one paper machine, 
more than half the profits go to outside labour. 

In forty-one villages of Bijdpur, thirty-eight of Sindgi, twdve of 
Muddebihil and nine of Blgev4di, about 225 Lon4r families a're 
licensed by Government to make saltpetre. This craft hardly 
requires any capital, the materials, salt earth and water, oostifig 
almost nothing. Earthen enclosures, about twmiiiy feeh romid wita 
two to three feet high, are built outside villages. At the hottom. 
of tho enclosure a drain passes to four cemont-lined pans abont tchi 
feet by ten feet which are built close in a line about ten yards fnsn. 
the enclosure. For about fifteen days thirty baskets or 860 pounds 
of -Balt earth are oveiy day heaped in the earthen mKdosave ai^ 
sixty gallons or twenty gJuigars of water are. poured ‘over it. 
The salt-tvater which is allowed to filter slowly and constantly. 
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Boaka out of tke enclosure tkrongli tke drain into tke first pan. It 
stands for three days in the firat pan> for four days in the second, 
and for two days each in the third and fourth. Thus after eleven 
days the salt-water in the fourth pan becomes harha or impure 
saltpetre, of which about a basketful or ten pounds, boiled in six 
^llons of water, yield about six pounds of pure saltpeti'e.. Saltpetre 
16 sold to licensed vendors at \ to 2^(i. tho pound (]ts. li-2^ Ihe 
man of 24< pounds). A Loiidr can in one day make about four pounds 
of saltpetre worth Qd. to (4*7 cut). The tools used are shovels 
costing 2s, 6(i, (Rs. IJ), pickaxes costing 8/f. (Rs. 1^), and basket^ 
costing Is, 6(i. (12 as.) During tho six fair months from December to 
May the Lonars make saltpetre and during the remaining six months 
they work either as field or as day-labourers. The Lonars are a 
poor class. They work nine hours a day, and keep tho usual Hindu 
holidays. The women help in fetching water and scraping the 
ron^h saltpetre out of the pans. Tho Londrs are said to have 
carried on the making of saltpetre for the last 300 •years. Tho 
craft is declining partly because the supply of salt-earth is less 
than it used to be and partly because the demand has fallen. The 
outturn of saltpetre during the six working months from December 
to May is estimated at about 850 hundredweights (4000 mans), 
worth about £800 (Rs. 8000). Of these about £600 (Rs. 6000) or 
three-fourths of the whole remained as workmen's profit. 

Sandal grindstones or saltans are made at tho villages of Balvalkop 
and Narsdpur in Bdddmi by about seven families of Bedars and 
Dhangars. The stone is sand-stone quarried out of tho Baddmi hills. 
It is out into pieces of the required size by two iron tools, one of which 
called a bacht or adze costs 1.!?. 6d. (12 as,) and the other called an 
or chisel costs 9d. (6a«.). Bach slab of stone rests on three or 
four stone feet two to three inches high. In tho fair season, from 
November to May, the quarryinen generally spend two or three 
hours a day in making grindstones. In one day a workman can 
make six small and three large grindstones or sah/ms valued at 
8a. (Rs. 14). Those stones are found in all Brdhman and other 
high class Hindu houses. They cost l^d, to 2a. (Rc. Tfi, - 1) each. 
Besides to local consumers tho stones a’ e sold in the village "of 
Balvalkop to traders from Beldri, Belgaum, Dhdrwdr, and 
Pandharpur. grindstone makers also till land. During the 1876 
famine the demand for sandal stones ceased, and the makers were 
forced to bake employment on the relief works. The yearly outturn 
is estimated at about 750 stones valued at £35 (Its. 350). 
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HISTORY. 

Eight places within Bijdpur limits, AivalH in B^ddmi, Bdd4mi^ 
B4galkot, Dhulkhed in Indi, Qalgali in KaUdgi, Hippargi in Sindgi, 
and Mah^kuta in Bdddmi are illustrated by legends of sages and 
demons, perhaps a memory of early fights between northern 
invaders ain} local chiefs.^ These legends agree in describing these 
places 08 in the great Rdmayan Dandaka forest or Dandakdranya a 
name of which, according to some authorities, a trace remains in the 
Ndsik and Khdudosli D^ngs. Local legends j^ace a demon named 
Ilval at Aivalli and another Vdtfipi at B^diimi, both of whose names 
are nn-Sanskrit, who wore a terror to the northern settlers in 
Dandak^iraiiya until they were destroyed by the great seer Agostya 
at the holy Mah^tknta three miles o^ist of Baddrni, which is still 
known as Dakshina Kdsiii or the Southern Benarea Biigalkot is 
said to have belonged to tlio musician of Rilvan,the mythic demon- 
king of Ceylon ; Dhulkhed on the Bhima in Indi is said to have 
been the scene of the groat sacrifice ofiPerod by Shiv's father-in-law 
Daksha Praj^pati, at which because he had not asked her hasband 
Shiv, Daksha's daughter Sati killed herself by leaping into the 
sacrifical flames r Galgali on the Krishna in Kalddgi is said to 
have been the residence of the seer Gdlav ; and Hippargi in Sindgi 
has a temple of Kalmeshvar whicli is said to have been originally 
built by J^arshurdm's father Jamadagni. 

During the second century after Christ, though most of the 
identifications are doubtful^ the district and its neighbourhood seem 
to have contained five places of sufficient consequence to be noted 
in the place lists of the great Egyptian geographer Ptolemy 
(a.d. 150). The Badiamaei, though much too far ft the east, with 
their capital of Tathilla perhaps refer to Bdddmi which inscriptions 
of the sixth century mention both as Bdddvi and as Ydtdpi ; Indi, 
though too far north, is perhaps the sub-divisional town of that name 
thirty miles north-east of Bijdpur; Kalligeris in Ariaca may be 
Kalkeri in Sindgi a place of some antiquity about forty miles south- 
east of Bijdpur;® Modogulla on the Limy rica- Ariaca frontier is 


1 Indian Antiquary, X. 102. 

* A little digging brings to light large quantities of ashes at Dhnlkhed and boaei 
of vast size have more than once been unearthed.. Mr. M. H. Scott, C. 8. See bdow 
Places. 

* A more probable identification of Ptolemy's Kaffigeris is KAlgiri an unidentified 
(dace in the llalsi that is Palaaige Twelve Thousand in fidgaum which is meiitieaed 
lu a Ooa Kddamba copperplate of 1169. Jour, Bo. Br, RoyA As, Soc, IX. 278. 
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apparently Mudgal in the Nieam’a country about thirty miles ea^t 
of Hun^and and ten miles from the Bij&pur border; and Petirgala in 
Ariaca is apparently Pattadakal ten miles north-east of B^ddmi, an 
old town mentioned in copper-plates as the head of a sub-tlivisioif, 
and still having ten ancient temples and soventoon early Hindu 
stone inscriptions. 

As in most other parts of the Bombay Karndtak th^ earliest local 
historical records belong to the fifth century after Christ. For the 
eight hundred years between the fiftif century and the Muhammadan 
inroads in the early years of the fourteenth century, materials, ii^ 
the shape of eighty-two stone and one copperplate inscriptions, have 
been discovered, deciphered, and translated, chiefly through the 
labours of Mr, J. P. Fleet of the Bombay Civil Service, from 
whose History of the Dynasties of the Kdnarese Districts of the 
Bombay Presidency the greater part of what follows has been taken. 

So far as is known the oldest place in Bijdpur is Bdddinl This, as 
has been noticed, is called Vatapi and BMavi in inscrij^tiona of the 
sixth to the sixteenth centuries, and is doubtfully referred to in 
Ptolemy’s Badiamaei. A stone inscription of about tho middle of the 
sixth century found at BAddmi mentions Vd.td.pi and a Pallava 'the 
foremost of kings’ whose broken name looks like Simhavishnu or 
Narsimhavishnn,^ In Mr. Fleet’s opinion this inscription proves 
that Bddami was a Pallav stronghold, and that it was from tho 
Pallavs that the early Chalukya I’ulikoshi I. wrested Bdciami about 
the middle of the sixth century. From the Chalukya conquest 
of Bdddmi till the Musalrnan invasion tlie history of tho district 
includes four periods. An early Chalukya and Western Chalukya 
period lasting to about a.d. 7(50 ; a lldshtrakuta period from 760 
to 973; a Wostorn Chalukya, Kalachuri, and iloysala Ballal period 
from 973 to 1190 w^lh Sinda underlords in South Bijapur from 
1120 to 1180; and a Dovgiri Yadav period from 1190 to the 
Musalrndn invasion of tho Deccan at tho close of tho thirteenth 
century. 

An inscription on a stone tablet at the temple of Meguti in Aihole 
or AivalU, twelve miles west of Hungund,* throws much light on 
the history of the country at tho time of thfe Chalukya conquest* of 
Bad&mi.^ The inscription is of tho time of the first Westom 
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* Indian Antiquary, IX. 99. * Indian Antiquary, 237. 

8 The family tree of the Early and Western Chaliikyas and of the W^tern Chalukyaa 
ta given in Fleet’s KAnarese Dynssties, IS, The name (/halukya is dcrivtni by tradition 
from thuika, cheduka^ or ckuluka, a waterpot, from which their ancfistor is said to 
have sprang. This appears to be a late story, as though chaluka or chuluka a waterijot 
may be the origin of the later forms of the name ChAlukya in the Deccan and 
Chanlnkya in GujarAt, it cannot be the origin of the early name which is written 
Ohalkya, Clolikya, and Chalukya. They cUim to belong to tho Somavansh or lunar 
race and mention a ' snocession of Ofty^nino kings, lords of Ayodhya and after them 
sixteen more who tilled over the region of the south. The names of seven early 
CluJnkya kings have been found who reigned from about 650 to GIO. In 610 the 
Chalukya dominions were divided into an eastern kingdom whose head -quarters were 
Vengi m the delta of the Krishna and the GodAvari, and a wontem kingdom whose 
headquarters are believed to have been at BAdAmi in BijApur. Of this western 
branch, called tlie Western Chalukyss, the names of six kings have been found who 
i^uled frem 610 to 760 about which time they were overthrown by the fUshtrakutss. 
Details are given in Fleet’s KAoarese Dynasties, 17-60. 
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Qbalnkya king Pnlikesfai II. and beajre date 634-35 {Shak 536). The 
rnling latnilies of the Dcccan and the Konkan whom one by one 
the Ubalukyas overthrew are said to be the Nalas and the Maiiryas 
6f the Konkan,^ the Kadambas of Banav&ai,* the Mdtangas, and the 
Katachchuris.“ The Chalukyas are also said to have come in oontaot 
with the Gangas, the Alupas, and the Pallavs.^ The inscription 
mentions that it was the third Cbalukya king Fnlikeshi who made 
Vatapi the capital of his family, and that he came from an older 
capittil named Indukanti perhaps Ajanta. Of Fnlikeshi 1/s son 
Kirttivarnia 1. no record is left in Bijdpur, except that an inscription 
'of his younger brother Mangalish in Vaishnav Cave III.® at Bad&mi 
states that the building of the cave originated with Kirttivarma.^ Of 
Mangalish who came to the throne in 567, three inscriptions have 
been found in or near Badamj. The earliest inscription, dated in 
the fifth year of his reign, is on a large fallen column at Mabdkuta 
three miles east of Bddami. The second inscription, dated 578 
{Shak 500) \x\ the twelfth year of his reign, recording the completion 
of the cave and the grant of a village in honour of the installation 


^ It appears from an iiiseri)H.‘il stone of the fifth or sixth century brought from 
VAda ill 'J'liAiia that a Maiirya king uarned Suketuvarina M as tlien mling in the 
Konkflii. Traces of the nuitie Mam*} a reinuin in the surnanic More which is common 
among Marathas Kunbis and Kolis. A ti-uce of the Nalas occurs in a local story 
of a Nal ItAja who gave ins ilaughtcr to the Malang or Arab devotee W'ho gave liis 
nnmo to Malaiiggad lull near Kalyan iu TliAiia, See Bombay Ciaisetteer, XIU. 420 : 
XIV. 220, m. 

^ The Kadambas of BanavAsi and Halsi were a family of nine Jain chiefs who 
flourished about the middle and close of the fifth century. Fleet’s KAnarese 
Dynasties, 10, 

* Of the MAtangas, w'ho w'ere possibly MAngs, nothing is known. The Katochchuris 
are the same as the Kalaehuria of later times. Bee below p. 389. 

^ 1'he Oangas were an early and important family in Maisnr. But their history 
is doubtful, as Mr. Fleet (KAnarese Dynasties, 11. 12) has shown reasons for believing 
that several of the inscriptions regnnling them are forgeries. The Pallav dynasty 
was one of the most important cjiemica against whom the Kadambas and afterwards 
the Chalukyas had to fight. About the middle of the sixth centui'y they were 
probabl> driven out of VatApi or BAdami by I’ulikeshi I. Early in the seventh 
century the Kasteni Clialukyas forced them out of Venm on the east coast between the 
Krishna and the CodAvari. In the time of the Wostem Cbalukya PoUkeshi II. 
(610 -034) their capital w'as at KAiichi or Coujeveraoi and they long continued a 
poVorful dynasty. The l*allavs rank in the PurAiis w'ith the foreign races, the 
llaihayas, Shaks, and Yavans. Mr. Fleet (Dynasties, 15) has shown reasons for 
believing that they were Arsacidan Parthions, Of the Alupas or Aluvas who appear 
in only tw o inscriptions of 694 and 1169, nothing is known except that their kingdom 
was somewhere to the south or south-east and beyond the limits of the Bombay 
Pi-csidency. Fleet, 14. 

Details of the BAdAmi caves are given under BAdAmi in Places. 

^ The passage runs : * In the presence of the sun, of Are, and of the (guild of) 
merchants, the reward of this accumulation of religious merit has been xnjMle over 
wdth oblations of water to my elder brother Kirttivarma, the lord of valour, who 
w as Buflioiently poiverful to protect the whole circle of the earth, who was adorned 
w'ith a canopy consisting ot his fame which was borne by standards of victoiy 
acquired in many battles m w'hich were onsets of chariots and elephants cmd hones 
and foot soldiers, and which w'as bounded (only) by the wavesTof the four oceans, 
and W'ho was worshipped by gods and BrAhmans and spiritual preeeptozs ; let 
w'hatevcr reward belongs to me who am possessed of a desire to obey my brother 
avorue to me.’ The above extract shows that in allottiDg to Kirttivarma aU the 
religious merit of completing the cave, setting up the image, and granting Uie village^ 
and in reserving for himself only the religions reward due on account of obedience to 
Kii-ttivanna, Mangalish is claiming his reward for carrying out a pro|oet which 
originated with, and was perhaps l^gun by, Kirttivanna but which Kirttivarma 
did not livf to iromplete Tnd, Ant, X. 59, 
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in it of an image of Yislinu, is on a pilaster in Vaishnav cave II|. 
at Bidfimi. The third is an undated inscription on the rock outside 
of the cave and records a grant to the stone house of the 
glorious Maugalish^ that is to the cave the completion of trhich i% 
recorded in the second inscription inside of the cave.^ According 
to a copper-plate found at Miraj in SiltAra, at a stone ^inscription 
in Yevur temple in Sliordpur on the east BijApur frontier, and the 
Aihole inscription, Maiigalish crossed the ocean by a bridge of 
boats and plundered the island of KCvaii^ and also conquered the 
Mitangas and the Katachchuris or Kalachuris.^ The Aliraj plates 
say that Mangalish succeeded as regent during the minority . of hil 
nephew Pulikeshi IL, the eldest son of Kirttivanna, and peaceably 
resigned the throne when Pulikeshi II. came of ago. Rut the Aihole 
insoriptiou speaks of a desire on the .part of Mangalish to secure 
the succession for his own son, and of discord and civil war boiween 
him and his ward Pulikeshi II. in the course of which Mangalish lost 
his life probably about 610.^ , 

On the death of Mangalish tho Chalukya territorios were shared 
between Pulikeshi II. and Vishnnvardhan I., tho two elder sons of 
Khttivarma I., Pulikeshi taking the western dominions and 
establishing his Lead-qnartors at VatJipi or Badilini; and 
Vishnuvardhan taking the eastern dominions and ostablishing 
himself in the Vengi country in the delta of tho (Jodavari and tho 
Krishna.*^ Pulikeshi II., tho first Western Chalukya king; who 
succeeded to the throne early in CIO, was the most powerful and 
illustrious of the early kings of his dyimsty. Of l»is three inscriptions 
the most important has betm found at Aihole Aivalli, tho Moguti 
inscription noticed above.® Pulikeshi overthrow many kingdoms 
and dynasties including tho B^shtrakuias wlio invaded him under 
Appdyika-Govinda, the Kadainbas of Banavasi, tho Gangas, tho 
Alupas, the Mauryas of the KonkaTi, the Latas, tho Malavas, tho 
Qnrjaras, the three countries and ninciy-nino thousand villages of 
Mahdr&shtra,^ the Koslialas, the Kaliugas, the Pallavas of Kdnchi, tho 
Gholas, the Keralas, and the Pdndyas. Ilis greatest success was over 
Harsha or Harshavardhana, also (tailed ShilatUtya, of Kanyakubja 
or Kananj, whom the inscriptions cull the w^arliko lord of Xho 
north. By hia defeat of Ilarsha Pulikeshi II. gained the title of 
Parameshvara, or Supreme Jjord, which, witli his other name of 
Satydshraya, became one of the hereditary titles of his doRCcudants. 
The Chinese pilgrim Hiwen Thsang, wlio was in India from a.d. 629 
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^JFUet*8 KAnarese Dynasties, 21. 

^ The island of Hevati has not been identified. It is supposed to bo Ooa, but 
from thre^ or lour inscriptions in nluch it is ineiitioued Kevati seems to have been 
on the EatnAgiri coast The sea fort of Rcdi may be meant. 

*Tfae Kalsehnn king conquered by Mangalish was Buddha the son of Shankargan. 
The MahAknta inscription, after mentioning the conquest of king Buddha and the 
snznre of his riches, records that the w^th of the Kalatsuris was given to the 
temple of MafaAkute6h\'ar. Fleet’s KAiiarcsc Dynasties, 21 - 22. 

* Fleet's KAnarese Dynasties, 21. ^ Fleet’s KAnarese Dynasties, 22, 

* A detailed translation of this inscription is given under Places, Aivalli. 

1 The GangvAdi district, in Moisur, in the tenth and eleventh centuries iacluded 
ninety>8ix thoosaud villages. Ind. Auk IV. 203 ; Mysore Inscriptions, 209« 
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to 64ih {Shak 551 to 5C7) visited the coarfc of Bo^i-nha-fa-t^m^na 
or Harshavardhana otherwise called Shi-h-o-t^ie^to or ohil^ityap 
atkd describesj and apparontly visited, a capital of the kingdom of 
Mo-^ho-la-cKa or Maliilr<i>shtra, the king of which was named Pu-lo^ 
ki-ifhe or Pulikeahi II. According to Hiwen Thsang' the kingdom 
of }io-ho-la-ck'a was nearly twelve hundred miles (6000 iLi) in 
circuit. The capital which was near a largo river towards the West 
was six miJos'(30 lis) round.^ The soil was rich and yielded plenty 
of grain. The air was w,arm. The people were tall and proud, simple 
and honest. Whoever did them a service might count on their 
Ijratitiide ; he who offended them would not escape revenge. They 
would risk thoir lives to wipe out an insult, and in helping the 
distressed forgot to care for themselves. When they had an 
injury to avenge they never fajled to warn their enemy. Each put on 
a cuirass and grasped his spear. In battle they pursu^ the fugitives, 
but did not slay thoso who gave themselves up. When a general lost 
a battle, instead of physical punishment they made him wear women’s 
clothes and so forced him to sacrifice his life. The state maintained 
several hundred champions who before every combat drank to 
intoxication. If tlioy killed a man on the road the law did not punish 
them. Whenever the army started on a campaign, these braves 
marclied in the van to the sound of the drum. Besides men they 
intoxicated luindreds of fierce elephants who ran in a body, trampling 
everything under their feet. No enemy could stand before them. 
The king, proud of his champions and elephants, despised and slighted 
the iieiglilioiiring kingdoms, lie was of the race of tho or 

Kshatriyas, and liis name was Pfi-lo-Ici-fihe or Piilikeshi. His ideas 
were largo and profound, and he spread abroad his sympathy and 
benefactions. ITia siibjocts served him with perfect devotion. When 
Hiwen Thsang w^rote, tho groat king Shiladityiw carried his victorious 
arms from east to west, subdued distant peoples, and made the 
neighbouring nations fear him. The people of Mahdrastra alone had 
not submitted. Though ho was often at the head of all the troops of 
the five Indies, tliongli he summoned the bravest generals of all the 
kingdoms, and though bo marched against them in person he failed 
to vanquish them. The men loved study, and followed the teachings 
both of heresy and of truth. A hundred convents contained 
nearly five thousand devotees, where they studied both the greater 
and the lesser vehicles.^ They reckoned a hundred temples of the 
gods; and heretics of various sects wore exceedingly numerous. 
Within and outside of the capital, were five relic mounds or stupas 
made by king Wti-yeu or Ashok, on all of which the four past 
Buddhas had sat, and, in performing thoir exercises, had left the 
marks of their feet. Other relic mounds in stone and brick 
wore too numerous to name. A short distance to the south of the 
town, was an ancient oonvoiit, in tho middle of which was a stone 
statue of Kwan-tsen-tasaup^u-sa that is Avalokiteshvar-Bodhisattva. 
The effects of his divine power were shown in secret : those who 


' Stanislaus Julien’s M^moires de Hiouen Thsatig, 11. bk. xi. pp. 149- 153. 
° Hv. Burgess has suagested that this cs^iial may be B4d4iiu. 

The MahAyaua oadme Hin&yana. 
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appli^ to him generally gained the object o{ their vows. On the 
eastern frontier of the kingdom a great mountain showed summits 
heaped on summits, chains of rowSi peaks in double rankj and 
scarped crests. Of old a conyent had been formed in a* gloomj' 
valley. Its lofty walls and deep halls filled large gaps in the 
rocks and rested against the peaks; its pavilions and its two- 
storeyed towers were backed by the caverns and looked into the 
valley/^ The reputation and influenco of Pulikoshi *11. were not 
confined to India. An Arabic ohronfclo roc4)rds that, in the thirty- 
sixth year of the reign of Khosru 11. of Persia, he iuterchangod 
presents and letters with Pulikoshi II. Khosrii was dethroned o\f 
the 26th of February a.I). (>28, in the thirty-eighth year of his reign. 
This makes a.d. (525-6, when Pulikeshi II. had boon about sixteen 
years on the throne, the date of the«communmition between him 
and the king of Persia. Mr. Fergusson has suggested that painting 
17 in Ajanta Cave L, in which an Indian king receives presents from 
Persians, is a record of this mission from Khosru to Pqjikeahi 

About 640, after the death of Pulikeshi 11. the Pallavas, aided by 
CholaPdnclya and Kerala kings, invaded tho Western Chalukya 
kingdom, and drove them west below tho SnhyAdris and south to 
KarnuL® These events are perhaps alluded to in a later I^allava** 
grant which compares Narasimhavarmd, one of tho early J’al lavas, to 
the saint Agastya, the destroyer of tho dornon Vat/ipi or Oddriiiii, an 
allusion which seems to imply some early Pallava conquest of tho 
city of VdWpi. 

Pulikeshi II. had tlirco sons, Adityavarma, Chaiulriiditya, and 
VikramAditya I.,® and a daughter juitiiod Ambera. Of Adityavarma 
a copper-plate grant has lately been found in Karnul, dated in tho 
first year of his reign without any ndorcnco to tin) Slink ora,^ It 
gives no historical information, and does not expressly state that 
A'dityavarma was the eldest sou of Pulikeshi Jl. Chandrdditya is 
known only from two undated Konkan grants of his wife 
VijayamahAdevi or Vijayabhaitdriktl.^ They do not mention 
Adityavarmi ; but they state that Chandraditya was the oldest 
brother of Vikramdditya I. Whether Chandradilya rciguod is 
not clear. Bis wife Vijayainahadevi g .vorned after his death, 
probably as regent daring the childhood of a sou, whose subsequent 
death led to the accession of Vikramaditya I. 

Of VikramAditya I., also called Vikramaditya-Satyashraya, threo 

S enuine grants have been found, two dated from the Karnul 
istrict^ and one undated from Haidarabad. Tho Karnul grants aro 
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. ^ Mr. F^gosson identifies this place with Ajanta. 

» J<mr. E. As. Soc. XI. 155. 

»Ind. Ant VI 85 ; and X 132. « Ind. Ant. VIIL 273. 

* The Miraj plait, and some subsequent inscriptions based on them, introduce two 
more generations into the genealogy, and make a certain Nadatnari the son of Pulikeshi 
II., AdityarmA the son ofNadamari, and Vikramdditya L the son of AdityavarmA, 
and therefore the great grandson, instead of the son, of Pulikeshi 11. This is n 
mistake based on imperfect tradition. Ind. Ant VI. 70 ; X. 13.3. 

• Ind. Ant. XI. 7 Ind. Ant. VII. 163 ; VIIL 44. 
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^ated in the third and tenth years of Vikramidatya’s reigHi bnt 
without any reference to the Shah era.^ The beginning of bis reign 
is not known, bnt, as it ended in 680 or 681, and as he reigned for 
it least ten years, it cannot have been later than Shak 670 or 671. 
Another grant from Karnul professes to be of the reign of Vikrami- 
difcya I. ; undated and is corrupt.® A copper-plate grant, 

fr(Sm Kiirtkoti eight miles south-west of Gadag, which prof esses to be 
dated in 610 in the sixteenth year of Vikramaditya^s reign, has beei:^^% 
proved a forgery of the ninth or tenth centuiy.® The Karnul anfc 
llaidarabad grants and the inscriptions of his suepessors speidL or 
*Vikraindditya I. as seizing the city of Kdnchi after defeating the 
leader of the Pal lavas who had been the cause of the humiliation 
and temporary destruction of his family, defeating the kings of 
Chola, Fdndyii, and Kerala, ^and the Kalabhras, acquiring for 
himself the splendour of his father which had been obscured by a 
ctmfederacy of three kings, and bringing the whole kingdom under 
his sway. The second of his inscriptions mentions, apparently as 
his vassal, Dovshakti, the king of the Sendrakas. In 680 or 681^ 
Vikramdditya I. was siiccoodod by his son Vinaydditya, also called 
Vinayaditya-Satydsliraya, Rjijashraya or the asylum of kings, and 
Yuddhainalla or the champion in war, who continued to reign till 
about the middle of 697. Six inscriptions of Viuayaditya's time have 
boon found in Dharwar, Maisiir, and Karnul. These are a stoiie-tablot 
at Lakslirneshvaraboutforty miles south-east of Dharwdr^ dated 686 the 
seventh year of his reign, while his victorious camp was at the city of 
Raktapura /‘a copper-plate grant from Togurshodo,® dated 689, the 
tenth year of his reign, while his victorious camp was on the bank 
of the river Parapa, or the Tungbhadra ; a copper-plate grant from 
Karnul or Maisur,^ dated 691, the eleventh year of his reign, while 
his victorious camp was at the city of Elurapundale; a copper-plate 
grant from Sorab in Maisur/^ dated 692, the thirteenth year of his 
reign, while his victorious camp Avas at the village of Chitrasedu in 
the Torvar or '.rorinar coiiutry ; a copper-plate grant from Harihar 
in Maisur,® dated 694, the fourteenth year of his reign, while hia 
victorious camp was at the village of Karanjapatragram near 
H^^roshpu^, perhaps Harihar itself,^® and an undated stone-tablet^^ 


1 Ind. Ant. VI. 75 ; X. JW4. ^ Ant, X. 244. » Ind. Ant. VH. 217. 

Mnd. Ant, VII. 112. 

^ Raktapura would seem to have been a second name of Puligere, Fulikaranagara, 
Purigere, or Lakshmeslivar. Fleet’s Kdnarcse Dynasties, 27. 

® Ind, Ant. VI. 85 ; P. S. and 0, C. Inscriptions, 14. Apparently Tognrshode in 
the Karnul district about latitude 15^28', longitude 78^29', Mr, J, F. Fleet, C.S., 
C.I.E. ^ Ind. Ant. VI. 88 ; P. 8. and 0. C. Inscriptions, 15. 

^ P. S. and 0. C. Inscriptions, 16 ; Ind. Ant. VI. 94. This grant is forUier dated 
on Saturday, at the time of the sun’s beginning his progress to the north, under ^ 
constellation Robini. This is the earliest known inst^co of thi^day<^ tile week 
l»Giiig mentioned in an inscription. Ind. Ant, VIL 300. 

iiarihar the terminus of the great Poona-Harihar road is about ninety miles 
south-east of Dh^*ar. 

“ P. S. and 0. C. Inscriptions, 152; Ind. Ant. VI. 94, This is the earliest 
known stone-tiiblet that has any emblems, beyond a floral device, at the top of ft ; 
the entblem here is a standing elephant and is probably the emblem of the Smidraka 
famdy. 
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at BalagAmve in Maisur.' The inscriptiona seem to show that 
Vinayltija made many and far reaching campaigns. He is de- 
soribM as arresting the exalted power of the Pallava lord of Kanchi^ 
as levying tribute from the very powerful rulers of Kdvera and 
Pdrasika and Simhala or Ceylon, and other islands ; as bringing tlio 
Pallavas^ the Kalabhras^ the Haihayas, the Vilas, the MiJavas, t]io 
Cholas, and the Pandyas, into a similar state of servitude with the 
^rr^Lluvas and the Qangas, who were hereditarily subj('et to him ; and, 

S acquiring the palidhvnja^ and other pcgaF insignia, by crushing 
e lord of all the region of the north. A comparison of the fourth • 
and fifth of his inscriptions noted above shows that his cain]>aigu 
against the Pallavas and Kalabhras took place in G9d. The Jiala- 
g^mve tablet mentions Pogilli, the king of the Sendrakas ap])arontly 
m his vassal. VinayMitya seems to® have fully restored the old 
power of his dynasty j and probably agjiiii made Vatapi the capital. 

In 696-7 Vinaydditya was succeeded by his son V ijayaditya, also 
called Vijayaditya-Satydshraya, who continued to roign till 733. * 
@f his time seven inscriptions have been found in Bijdpuv and 
Sdvantvddi.' Of these one, on a pillar in a temple called the Kalla- 
matha at Bdddmi,^ is dated 699 the third year of his reign, while 
he was reigning at the capital of Vatdpi ; a <?opper-plafco grant, from 
Nerur in Sdvantvddi in the Konkair’ is dated 700-1, the foin;JbIi year 
of his reign, while his victorious camp was at the city of IMseuana- 
gara, which may bo llasin in Alunadnngar f anotlior C()p])or- plate 
grant from Noruri is dated 705, the tenth year of his roign; an 
inscription on the wall of the Jfiichehiinalligutli tinuplo af Ailiolo'^ 
is dated 708, inthe thirtoentliyoaraiul the third month of liis reign ; 
a stono-tablot at Lakshnieshvar'* is dated 721», the (hirty-fourUi year 
of his reign, while his victorious camp was at the eit) of Uiiktapur ; 
an undated inscription is on a pillar on the ])on:h of the temple 
of Mahdkutcshvar three miles east of Badami and a stoae- 
tablet is at Pattadakal,^^ the ancient Kisuvolal and Paitada-Kisuvolal 
ten miles north-east of Bddami. The inscriptions stato that Vijaya- 
ditya maintained the supremacy gained by his fath(3r in tlio north 
and by hia grandfather in the south ; but as no campaigns under- 
taken by himself are mentioned, his rcig\i soems to have botai 
peaceful. In his time tho toinpio of the god Vijayeslivar, now 
called the temple of Sangameshvur, was built at l^attadakal. In 
733, Viiay&ditya was succeeded by his eldest sou Vikramaditya IL, 
also called Vikramdditya-Satyashraya, who reigned till 747. Of his 
reign one dated and seven undated inscriptions are recorded. 
Tho dated inscription is a stone-tablet at Lakshmeshvar^ - dated 734, 
the second year of his reign, while his victorious camp was at tho 
city of Baktapura. The seven undated inscriptions are : A copper- 
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1 BalagAmve is forty miles west of Harihar, 

S lad. Ant. VII. Ill note 25, and 2^ note 0 ; IX. 120 note 33. 

lad. Ant. VII. 24. * lad. Ant, X. 60. » Ind. Ant. IX. 125. 

^ lUsin, an old snb-divisional head-iinarters, is fifty miles south o£ Alimadnagar. 
It seems to be the R&siyana mentioned in the B4dhaupor grant of the Bdshtrakuta 
king Govinda III. (830). Ind. Ant. VL 50. 

5^ Ind. Ant. IX. 130. « Ind. Ant. VIII, 284. » Ind. Ant. VII. 112. 

w Jud. Ant. X. 102. “ Ind. Ant, X. 165. i* Ind. Ant. VU, 110. 
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plate grant from Norur,* an inscription on the ^teway of the Durga 
temple at Aihole,® two inscriptions on two pillars in , the eastern 
gat^ay of the temple of the god Virnpfiksh, formerly Lokeshvar, 
at Pattodakal,* two inscriptions on two pillars in the east porch of the 
same temple/ and an inscription on a pillar in the hdnse of Parmpa 
PuiAri, clttSG to the same temple.® The Pattodakal inscriptions show 
that Vikramjiditya’s wife was LokmahAdevi, of the Haihaya family, 
and that the temple of Lokeshvar was built for her, in memory of her 
husband’s three victories over the Pallavas of KAnchi. An inscrip- 
, tion of ‘VikramAditya’s son, Kirttivarma II., tolls how, determined to 
' uproot the Pallavas who had darkened the splendour of his lineage 
and who were the natural enemies of the Ohalnkyas, VikramAditya II. 
made a sudden raid into TudAk, slew the Pallava king NandipotavarmA 
who came to meet him, entered, but refrained from destroying, 
KAnchi or Conjeveram, grievously distressed the PAndya, Chola, 
Kerala, Kalabhra, and other kings, and set his victory pillar on the 
Bhores of th3 southern ocean. 

Vikranidditya II. was succeeded by his son [Kirttivarma 
II., ■who called Kirttivarma- Satyashraya. The only known 

inscription of his ^ dated 757, the eleventh year of his reign, 
while his victorious camp was -ilWe of BhandArgavittage, or 

porhapi Bhantargavittage, on the north bank'br rivor Bhimrathi 
in Maisur.® I'lie fact that his only known inacriptiori ^cornea from 
Maisur, coupled with the statement of the Miraj 
through him the fortunes of the Chaliikyas became impeded on the " 
earth, shows that, in the time of Kirttivarma II., about the beginning 
or middle of the eighth century, the Chalukyas were driven from 
the Bombay Kariiatak which then came under the sway of tho 
Rdshtrakutas. The end of Kirttivarma II.^s reign has not been fixed. 
So far as is known he left no offspring, anS the succession went 
back to his uncle, Bhima II., the younger son of VijayAditya, or to 
his descendants. No further authentic records of the dynasty occur 
till the time of Taila II. (973-999) the founder of the Western 
Chdlukyas (973-1190). The RAshtrakuta inscriptions show that 
though broken the power of the Chalukyas was not destroyed and that 
they made several unsuccessful attempts to regain their lost rule. 

Of the RAshtrakutas,^ who, about 760, overthrew the Western 
Chalukyas the earliest trace in BijApur is an undated inscription of 


1 Ind. Ant. IX. 132. a Ind. Ant. VII. 285. » Ind. Ant, X. 162-166. 

* Ind. Ant, X. 166 - 167. * Ind. Ant. X. 168. « Ind, Ant. VIII. 28. 

7 It is not certain whether the SAshtrakutas were northerners or a family of Rjittftg, 
or Reddis, the widespread tribe of Kdnarese husbandmen who were fonnerly the 
strongest fighting class in the KarnAtak and Maisur. Mr. Fleet seems to ind^ to 
a northern origin and to trace the name to Rdshtrakuta or Rdshtrapati, a title mean- 
ing a district head who is subordinate to some overlord. Bat it seems not improlu^ble 
that the RAshtrakutas were the head branch of the Rattas or Reddis who were 
ennobled and Saii8kriti:s6d their name, while the side branch of the Rattas of Saondattl 
and Bel gaum who claim to be Rdshtrakutas, kept the old name. The Of 

about twenty Rdshtrakuta kings have been found, the seventh of whom Dantivarma 
11. oveithrow Western (’halukya power about 760. His fifteen sttccessors were power- 
ful soyereigns who ruled till 973 when the last of ^eir race Kakka III. was dofeated 
and Blain by the revived Western Chdlnkyaa, better known under the slightly changed 
name of Western ChAlukyas. Details are given in Bleet’s KAoarese Dynasties, 31-38, 
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the ninth Bfishtrakuta king Dhniya at Pi^tadkal ten miles north-east 
of B&d&mi. The inscription, which is on a pillar in the north porch 
of the temple of Lokeshvar^ calls the king Dhdr&varsh KalivallaWh 
and records that he conquered and imprisoned a Ganga king and 
humbled the pride of the Pallavas.^ ut Dhruva^s successor Oovind 
III. (808-807), who was perhaps the most powerful of the R^shtrakutas 
and whose dominions stretched from the western Iq the eastern 
coast and from the Vindhja mountains and Mdrwd.r in the north to 
at least the Tungbhadra in the south*, no inscription has been found 
in Bijdpur.® So also no local inscription has been found of GovinC^ 
IIl.*s successor Amoghvarsh I. Of AmoghvarsVs son and successor 
Krishna 11. or Akdlvarsh I. two dated inscriptions have been found at 
Nandv&digo fifteen miles south-east of Hungund and at Aivalli. The 
Nandv^dige inscription is on the exposed part of a stone beam over 
the entrance to the shrine of a temple of Mukddov. It is dated Shak 
822 for 824 (a.d. 902) the Danduhhi aamvatsar, and calls the king 
Akalvarsh.® The Aivalli inscription is on the front face of a stone 
over the door of an inner cell near the temple of Galagndth. It is 
dated dll ^ {Shak 833, the rrajdpati samvataar), calls the king 
Kannara, and records the building of the cell for a saint named 
Monibhatar.'^ Of the remaining Eslshtrakuta kings, a stone inscription 
of Krishna IV. (945-956) dated Shah 8G7 for 869 (a.d. 947,) the 
riavang samvatmr has been found at SAlotgi six miles south-east of 
Indi. 

In 973 Krishna IV. son and successor Kakka III. or Kakkala 
was defeated and slain by the Western Ch^rlukya Taila II. (973-999) 
who put an end to Rashtrakiita rule. Taila is described as 
conquering the whole of the Kuntal conniry,® and his inscriptions, 
two of which have been found in Belgaum, one in Bijdpur 
and one as far soutfi as Talgund in Maisur, coupled with a 
statement in the Talgund inscription that his underlord Bhimras 
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^ BurgesB* Third Archaeological Report, 123. 

^ Flect^B Kdnarcse DyuoaticB, 34. ’ Ind. Aiit. XII. 220-222. 

Mnd. Ant.XU.222. 

^The country of Kuntal included, on the soutii, Balagdmvc and Haribar in 
Maisur, and Hampo or Vijaynagar in BcUri. I'o the north of these places, it 
included Lakshmesnvar, Qadag, T^akkundi, an<l Narcgal in Uliiirwdr, and Kukluinur 
in the Nizam’s dominions ; further to the north, Koniinr, Kalhole, iSaundatti, and 
Manoli, in Belgaum and Battadakal and Aihole in Bij&pur ; and further still to the 
north, Bij^pur, Taddevildi, and Manugulli in Bij4pur. Still further to the north 
it probably included Kaly&n itself ; but the available inscrixdions do not define its 
extent in that direction and to the north-west. In the south-west comer it included 
Banavdsi in North K&nara and Hdngal in DhlirwAr, and on this side was bounded by 
the Uayve Five-hundred, which was one of the divisions of the Konkan, and which 
yff between BanavAsi, and Balagdmve, and the coast. To the north of 

Ban^t the PaiasiM or Halsi Twelve-thousand, the VenugrAm or Belgaum Seventy, 
and ihe territory cn the SilAhdras of KolhApur, do not seem to have formed part of 
KuntaL But as they lay along the inland slopes of the Sahyddris and were bounded 
on the west by the Konkan, they appear to have been treated rather as up-country 
divitioQS of the Konkan itself. The principal divisions of Kuntal were the BanavdCe 
Twelve-thousand, the Pdnungalor Bdngal Five-hundred, the Puligeroor Lakshmeshvar 
Three-hundred, the Belvola Three-hundred, the Kundi Three-thousand, the Torstfale 
Six-thonsan^, the Kelavddi Three hundred, the Kisukdd Seventy, the Bdg^cUige 
Swenty^ ana the Toddevddi Thoaaand. Fleet's Kdnarose Dynasties, 42 note 1. 
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governor of the Banavfiso Twelve-thousand, the SAntalige 
Thousand, and the Kisukdd Seventy,^ seem to show that he re- 
established CliAlukya sway at least in the Eam^tak. The single / 
Bijdpnr’ inscription of Taila II. is at Bhairanmatti six miles east p|: 
BAgalkot and bears date Shak 911 for 912 (a.d. 990), the 
samvafftar, ^OtTiiihiirB eldest sonand successor SatyAshraya II (997 
1008), only one inscription has been found in Bij&pur atTumbige 
twenty milos'east of Bfigevadi which bears date 1004 {Shak 9Si6^ the 
Krodld samvatsar)? Qf Saty'dshraya^s successor Vikramiditya 
(1008-1018) no inscriptions have been found within Bijfipur limits* 
*But of Vikramflditya V.^s youngest brother and successor Jaysimh 
III (1 01 8 - 1042) inscriptions have been found at Arasibidi eight miles 
south of Aivalli,Bclur ninomilos south-east of BAdimi, at Bhairanmatti 
six miles oast of Bagalkot, and a.t other places in north BijApur.® His 
capitals were l^alagAmve in north-west Mai^ur and Kollipake and 
Pottalkere two places which have not been identified. In 1022 
Jaysuuh’s elder sister Akkadevi was entrusted with the government 
of the KisukAd or Pattadkal Seventy; and two of his leading 
EijAy)nr undcrlords seem to have been the DandnAyak Barmdev 
who in 1024 was governing the TaddevAdi Thousand,^ the Belvola 
Throe hundred and the Puligcre on Lakshmeshvar Three hundred ; 
and the Sinda AlahAinandaleslivars Serya and NAgAditya who in 
1033 were governing the BAgadge Seventy.® Of Jaysimh IIUs suc- 
cessor Soinoshvar I. (1042- 1068) two inscriptions have been found 
at Arasibidi eight miles south of Aivalli and at Dovur fifteen miles 
south-west of Sindgi.® In Jaysimh^s reign (1018-1042) KalyAn, forty 
miles north of Gulburgais first mentioned as the Western GhAlukya 
capital. Of Sonieshvar^s oldest son and successor Somoshvar II. 
(1068-1075), two inscriptions bavo been found at Arasibidi and 
Bijapur. His chief BijApur vassal sooms to have been the DandnAyak 
NAkiniayya who iu 1074 was governing the TaddevAdi Thousand* Of 
Someshvar’s successor Vikrninaditya VI. (1073-1126), perhaps the 
greatest of tho Western ChAlukyas, inscriptions have been found 
scatt(?r(^d over north Maisur, east KAnara, the whole of Belgaum 
Bijapur and Dharwar, and tho west and north-west of the fTizAm^s 
territories. He established a new era in which all his grants are 
dated, llis chief capital was KalyAn. He had a minor capital at 
Etgiri the modern YAtgiri in tho NizAm^s territories, and he. also 
built or greatly enlarged Arasibidi eight miles south of Aivalli and 
made it another of his capitals under the name of Vikrampur.^ 
In 1122 his chief Bijapur vassal was the Sinda MahAmandaloshvar 
Achugi II. governing the KelavAdi Three-hundred, the BAgadge 
Seventy, the KisukAd Seventy, and the Nareyanlal Twelve. In the 


> See below p. 391. ^ Fleot^s KAnareae Dynasties, 42, 

^ Those inscriptions have been collected by Sir Walter Elliot and embodied in the 
Elliot MS, Collection. Many of them have not yet boon published. 

^ Tarldcvddi in Indi on the Bhima in the extreme north of the BijApnr district. 

\ lloct'a Kdnarese Dynasties, 44. 

One of Someshvar’s inscriptions records a grant of the village of Shivnnr in the 
KiavikAd Seventy, probably the modern Shivpor three miles north of B4d4mi« Flat’s 
K^arese Dynasties, 46, f Fleet's Ktoap^ Dynaatiea, 48 
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time of Achagi II. the Hoysala who wore rising into power 

under Yishnuvardhan (1117-1137), invaded the Western Ohd,lukya 
.kingdom ; but they were successfully resisted by Achugi who is said 
jalso to have fought with, and put to flight, the P4ndyas,.to have 
‘tcdcen and burnt Gove or Goa, and to have seized the Konkan. The 
Kolhapur Sil&hdras (1058-1209) appear to have given trouble at 
this tame as Achugi II. is described as swallowing and Vomiting a 
certain Bhoj who had invaded his country and who •must be the 
first Kolh&pnr Sildh^ra of that name (1098). Of Soineslivar III. 
(I126<^l]3fi), the second son and the successor of Vikramdditya 
VL, incriptions have been found in Dharwdr, Maisur, the Nizdm’s* 
^territories, and at Chikndl fifteen miles south-west of Hungnnd in 
Bijdpur. One of Someshvar^a Bijdpnr vassals was the Kalachuri 
Mahdmandaleshvar Permadi, who, in 1128, was governing the 
Taddevddi country. Of Someshvar Ill.^s eldest son and successor 
Jagadekmalla IL (1138-1150) inscriptions have been found in 
Dharwdr, Kolhdpur, Maisur, the Nizamis dominions, and at 
Bddami, Ndlatvdd thirteen miles south-east of Mud(febihdl, and 
other placei^ in Bijdpur. One of his Bijdpur vassals was the Sinda 
Mahamandaleshvar Permadi I. who in 1147 was governing the 
Kelvddi^ Three hundred, the Bagadge Seventy, the Kisukdd 
Seventy, and the NareyangaP Twelve. Permadi I. repelled a Hoysala 
Ballal invasion under Vishnuvardhan, pursued him, and laid siege 
to his capital of Dvarsamudra. The Goa Kddambas were also 
successfully met by Permadi I.^ Of Jagadekraalla^s younger brother 
and successor Taila III. (1150-llGl) an inscription has been found 
at Pattadkal ten miles north-east of Baddmi. His Bijdpur vassal was 
the Sinda Mahdmandalcslivar Chdmund JIwlio in 1013 was govoniing 
the Kelvddi Three hundred, the Bdgadgc Seventy, the Kisukdd 
Seventy, and the Nargyangal twelve. Ills commandur-iu-chiof was 
the Kalachuri* Mahdmandaleshvar Bijjal, and, as the Kalachuri 
inscriptions record that Bijjal destroyed all the Ohalukya kings and 
gained the whole of Kuntal, it is clear that ho abused the trust 
placed in him and used his sovereigns armies to deprive him 
of his kingdom. Inscriptions fix the date of the Kalachuri 
usurpation between January 1161 and 1162. Though his father 
Permddi in 1128 and Bijjal in 1151 appear before the usurpation as 
Western Chdlukya undorlords in charge of the Taddevadi Thousand, 
no inscriptions of either of them have boon found in the Bijapur 
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^ The modem Keladi twelve milca north of BAdami. 

* The modem Nare^l in north-east Dhdrwdi'tcn miles south-east of lion. 

* Fleet’s l^arese Dynasties, 63. 

* Tkeltalachuris orKalachuryashave the title of Kdlanjara-puravar ddhiahiHirSt that 
is Supreme Lords of Kdlanjara the best of cities. The onginal stock tfiercfore^ started 
from that oity, now the hill-fort of K^lanjar in Bundelkhand. An account published by 
General Cunnin^hani (Arch. Sur. Report, IX. 54) shows that in tho ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh oontunes a powerful branch of the family held Bundelkhand which was also 
called Chedi. This unnily seem from their era, which is colled either the Kalachuri 
or the Chedi era, to date from as early as a.b. 249. Their capital was at Tripura 
nowTevar about sixinileB west of Jabalpur. Members of this Tripura family o£^^ 
Kalachuryas several times intermarried vrith the fUshtrakutas and Western' 
C^jilukyas. Another branch of the tribe in tne sixth century had a kin^om in the' 
Konkem from which they were driven by tho early Cbalukya Mangalim, uncle df 
Pulikeshi II. (610-634). The Kalachuryas call themselves Halbayas 1md claim 
decent from Yadu through Kdi'tavirya or Sahasrabdhu-Arjuna. 
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dietrict. BijjaTs roign has a special interest for Bijipnr as his over- 
tnrew was caused by a native^ according to local tradition^ of B&gevadi 
twenty-five miles south-east of Bijapur, and according to the Basav 
Purlin, of the village of Ingleshvar six miles north of B^evddi. This 
man was Basav^ an Aradhya® Brdhman, the son of Madiga U&ya also 
called Mandenga Madamentri and his wife Madevi, also called Madala 
Amsi and Mahdmba They were great devotees of Shiv, and in 
reward for their piety Shiv^s bull Nandi was born in their house, 
and as the word Basay in K^narese means a bull the child was 
called Basav. It is said that when, as a boy, he was ^being girt 
Vith the sacred thread, Basav refused to wear it because it entailed 
the repeating of the gdyatri or sun-hymn. He said he would have 
no guru or teacher but Ishvar or Shiv. For this offence Basav’s 
father drove him from hishguse. Basav’ s sister Akka N&gamma, 
also called Padraavati, fled with him to BijjaVs capital Kalyan where 
their maternal uncle who was minister of police or dand/ndyak sheltered 
them in his l^iousc, appointed Basav to a post in the service of the 
state, and gave him his daughter Gangamma in marriage. Basav 
improved his fortunes by giving his sister in marriage to the king.^ 
When his uncle died the king appointed Basav chief minister and 
general. Basav made use of his power to dismiss the old state 
officers and put friends of his own in their place. He spent his 
wealth in lavish charities and endeared himself to the mass of the 
people. When he thought his influence established he began, 
in oj>position to the doctrines of the Jains, the Sm&rts, and the 
Vaishnavs, to preach a religion whoso adoration for the ling, dislike 
of Brahmans, and contempt for child marriage and ceremonial 
impurity gave expression to the early or southern belief of the lower 
classes of the people. At the same time by forbidding flesh and 
liquor ho sought to win over the Jains. At last, Bijjal, either 
enraged at Basav’s conduct or stirred by the Jains, attempted to 
seize Basav. Basav escaped, routed a party sent in pursuit, gathered 
a largo body of friends and adherents, and, when Bijjal advanced 
in person to quell the rebellion, defeated him and forced Bijjal to 
restore him to his post of minister and general. According to Jain 
accounts, when he was restored to power, Basav determined to take 
the king’s life, and poisoned him on the banks of the Bhima while 
returning from a successful expedition against Vijayiditya (1152- 
1163) the fifth SildhUra chief of Kolhdpur. According to Jain 
accounts R&ya Mur&ri, the king’s son, resolved to avenge his 
father’s death. Basav, hearing of his approach, lost heart and fled 
to Ulvi in North Kmiara about twenty miles south of Supa, was 
pursued by BAyek Murdri, and finding that the city could not stand 
a siege, in despair drowned himself in a well. According to Ling&;^t 


^ Basav'e name h also written Bosava, BaBavanna* and Basavappa (Wilson^B Mlu^ 
keiizie Collection, 2nd Ed. 306). In Madras he is also called AHama (Brown in 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, XI. 161). 

^ Aradhyas are Vir Sh4iv Brdhmani (Brown in Madras Journal, XI. 144)» . The 
word moans reverend. They are supposed to have joined the LingiLyats fikwn pWBOhal 
l^ing to Basav. J angams and Lingdy at priests do not eat with them heOAuee 
the ijdyatri or sun-hymn. In Madras Aradhyas are bound to attend fnirtww. 

Ditto, 147. 
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accoimts tlie origin of tlio contest between Basav and king Bijjal 
was that the king pat oat the eyas of Allayya and Madhavayja two 
of Basay^s stannchest followers. Basav loft to his friend Jagaddev 
the task of vanishing the kiDg^s cruelty^ cursed Kalyan^ and retired 
to Sangameshvarj the sacred meeting of the Krishna and 
Malprabha ten miles north of Hungund. At Kalyan, , soon after 
BasaVs departure^ under the effects of his curse, cocks crow “by 
night, jackals howled by day, there were eclipses, storms, earth- 
quakes, and darkness. The people^B''hoarts failed them. Under tho 
taunts of his mother Pdrvati, and with tho help of two Lingdyat saints 
Mallayya and Bommayya, Jagaddev, Basav’s champion, swore td 
avenge Basav^s wrong. The three champions smeared their bodies 
with ashes, took swords and spears, and started to slay the king. 
Before them went a bull goring all* who came in its way. They 
passed through the palace and the courtiers, and slew the king in 
his hall of state.^ They came out of tho palace, danced in front of 
the people, and told them that the king had perished because ho 
had lifted his hand against two of the saints of tho new religion. 
Discord fell on the city, man fought with man, horse with horse, and 
elephant with elephant, till Kalydn was destroyed. Basav continued 
to live at Sangameshvar. He was weary of life j his task of reviving 
the old faith was done : he prayed Shiv to set him free.' Shiv and 
Pdrvati came forth from tho ling, raised Basav and led him into 
the holy place, and he was seen no more. Flowers fell from the sky 
and his followers knew that Basav had been taken into tho ling.^ 

Of BijjaVs eldest son and successor Rdy Murdri or Someshvar 
(1167-1175) an inscription occurs at Ingleshvar six miles north of 
Bdgevddi. His chief Ilijdpur and Dharwdr vassal in 1108 was tho 
Dandndyak Keshav or Keshimayya, who, in 1108, wJis governing 
tho Taddevddi thousand, the Banavdso Twelve thousand, and tho 
Pdnungal or Hdngal Five-hundred. No inscriptions of Someshvar^s 
three brothers who succeeded him liave been found in Bijdpur, 
though the feudatory of one of them Vikram of the Sinda dynasty 
is mentioned as governing the Kisukdd or Pattadkal Seventy in 
1180.® In 1182 the Western Clidlukyas made a frosh effort to 
regain their lost power. Taila IIT.'s son S( meshvar IV. succeeded in 
establishing for seven years the semblance of Chalukya sovereignty. 
His inscriptions are found only in central and north-east Dhdrwdr 
and do not seem to show that ho held Bijdpur. Shortly after 1189 
the Western Chalukya sovereignty and dominions were for a time 
divided between the Hoysalas of Dvdrsamudra from the south and 
the Tddavs of Devgiri from the north, and in the end all passed to 
the Devgiri Yddavs (1150-1310).^ ITie only two Hoysala® kings who 

^ was slain in 1167'68. Madras Journal XI, 145 ; Fleet’s K&uarese Dynasties, 

ai. 

• The details Of Basav ’s life are taken from Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, 2nd 
Edition, 305*307 ; Madras Journal of Literature and Science XL 144-147 ; Rice’s Mysore 
and Coorg, I. 210-211 ; Fleet’s K^rese Dynasties, 60-61. 

’ Fleet’s Ktfnarese D^asties, 61*62. * See below pp. 394-395. 

^ The Hoysalas, who are best known as ^e Hoysalas of Dviirsamudra in Maisur, 
ruled from about 1039 to 1312. Their name is also written Hoysaiia, Poysala, and 
, Foysana. They belong to the lineage of Yadu and seem to be connected with the 
Ytd<LV8 of Devgiri (1189-1312) as they both have the family titles of Yddav-N^Ayan 
and of Dvdrllvati-Parayar^hishvar or Supreme lord of Dvti'^vatl the best of cities, 
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seem to bave attempted to hold the Bijdpur ootiQtry were 
’^ishnavardhan (1117-1 137) who,on behalf of the Western Ch&ldkyaSi 
was repulsed by tho Sinda Mahdmandaleshvars Achiim II, and again 
by Permddi I.; and Viahnuvardhan's grandson Balldl II. or Vir Balldl 
(1192-1211) who, in one of his inscriptions is described as gaining 
power over Kuntal, and who in 1202 had an underlord goremitig 

Tho Sinda^j, who have been mentioned® in connection witb 
several ot* tho Western^ Chaluhya and Hoysala kings, were a fainily 
of local chiefs or Mahamandaleshvars who, from tho beginning to 
Nearly the end of the twelfth century, played an important part in 
Bijdpur and Dharwdr. They held the south-west comer of the 
Nizdm^s dominions, south Bijapnr, and north-east Dhdrwdr. Their 
inscriptions occur at Aiholcj, Arasibidi, and Pattadkal in south 
Bijapur, and at Kodikop, Naregal, Kon, and Indi in north-east 
Dhdrwdr. Their capital was Erambarge or Erambirge the modem 
Yelburga in the Nizdm’s country about fifteen miles north-east of 
Naregal. Their inscriptions do not give the name of the founder 
of tho family.'* Of Achiigi I. or Acha and his successors to Singa 
II. nothing but their names is known. 


apparently DvArsamudra tho modern Halebid in West Maiaur. VinayAditya (1039) 
■was tho first of tho family to secure any considcrablo share of power, Tho two chief 
men of the family were Vishnu vardhana from about 1117 to 1138, who was independ- 
ent except in name, and IlallAla II, (1102' 12]]) who overthrew the Kalaohun sue- 
cesaors of the ChAlnkyas an<I also defeated the YAdava of Devgiri. His son Narefinxh II. 
(1233) was defeated by the YAdava and his great-grandson l^lAla III. by Ala-ud-din'a 
general Malok KAfur in 1310. They sustained a second and final defeat from a 
general of Muhammad Tughlik^s in 1327. The following are the successions ; 
VinayAditya (1047-1076), Eroyanga, BallAla I. (1103), Vishnuvardhana (1117-1157), 
Narsimh I., BallAla II. (1191-1211), Naraimh II. (1223), Soineshvar (1252), iNarsimh 
III. (1254<128()b BallAla III. (1310). Fleet’s KAuare^ Dynasties, 64 ; comparo 
Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, New Edition, 64. 

^ Fleet’s KAiiarese Dynasties, G6-68. ® See above pp, 388-389. ' 

® The Sinda family tree is : 

named). 


r \ I i I I 

Achugi. NAka. Sin^a I. DAsa. DAma, 

I or Sunha. or DAva. 


Bamma. Singa n, 

Achugi II. 

{Shah 1020 (?) and 1044) 
A,D. 1098 and 1122, 
! 


PermAdi I. Ghavnnda II. 

{Shah 1026 and 1066) or CbAvunda II. 

A.D. 1104 and 1144. {Shah 1084) 

A.D. 1162. 


Chavunda I,, ChAva* 
CbAvunda L, 
or Chaunda..^ # . > 



By hia tcjf e Demaladem, 


PermAdi XI. 


(«»•) 

A.U. 1169. 


By his 


^ 

4b; 1169 Jiaad 1180. 


Achugi III, 
{Shak 1084) 
A.n. 1162, 
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Aohugi XI., also called Aoha^ Achi, Aohama, and Tribhuvana- 
malladevar-Eesari, or the lion of TribhavanamalladeY was underlor^ 
of tte Wedtem Ch&lokya Yikrain^'tya VI. (1073-1126). His 
wife was Midevi or Mah&devi. One inscription of his time han 
been found at Kodikop, dated 1122-3 1044^ the ShubhkHt 

samvatsara).'^ He was then governing the Kisuk4d^ Seventy and 
several other towns the chief of which was Nareyangal-Abbegere,^ 
the chief town of the Nareyangal Twelve in the Bblvola Three- 
hundred; Later inscriptions record that he yas a very handmill for 
{finding the wheat which was the race of Jaggu, that he was the 
disgracer of HaHakavadikeya-Singa^ that at the command of hiff 
master Vikram4ditya Yl., he pursued and prevailed against the 
Hoysaias, took Gove or Goa, put Lakshma to flight, caused the 
Pdn^as to retreat, dispersed the Malapas or hill people, and seized 
the Eonkan ; that he gave Gove and^Uppinkaiti to the flames, and 
that he defeated, captured, and drove back Bhoj, who, with his 
troops, had invaded his country. This Bhoj must be tj^c Kolhapur 
Silah4ra Mahdmandaleshvar Bhoj I. (1098) and this repulse of 
Bhoj mustJiave occurred some time before 1109 probably about 
1098. 

Of Achugi's eldest son Permadi I., also called Perma, Pemma, 
Paramardi, Hemmadi, and Jagadekamalla-Perm^di, four inscriptions 
have been found, three at Naregal and one at Kodikop. Of the 
Nar^gal inscriptions, two record grants made by villago officers 
before bis time.^ The third is of his own time, and is dated 
1104-5 {Shak 1026, the Tdrai^a eamvatmra),^ The Kodikop 
inscription is dated 1144-5 {Shah 1066, the HalddkM samvaimva),^ 
His capital was Erambarge or Erambirgc;^ and ho bad the 
government of the Kelvadi* Three-hundred, the KisukAd Seventy, 
and the Nareyangal* Twelve, as the vassal, first of the Western 
Chdlukya king Yikramdditya YI., and then of his sou Jagadekamalla 
II. The inscriptions record of him that he vanquished Kulshckhar^nk, 
besieged Chatta, pursued Jaykeshi, who must be the second of that 
name of the Goa Kddambas, and seized upon the royal power of the 
Hoysall^; and that he advanced to the mountain passes of the 
marauder Bittiga or the Hoysala king Yish*\uvardhan, besieged 
city of Dhorasamudra or Halebid, pursued him till he arrived at the 
city of Bel&pur or Balagamve, which ho took, and followed him 
beyond that as far as the mountain pass of Yahadi. Permddi I. was 
succeed^ by his younger brother Chavunda II. or Chdvunda II., a 
vassal pf the Western Ch&lukya king Taila III, (1150-1162). By 
his first wife Demaldevi, Oh&vimda II. had two sons, Achi or 


S]Hl»aa» 

iiao*ii8a 


Permadi L 


Chdvunda li. 


* Jw. Aa Soo. XI. 247. 

* KlsiMd meana the Rnby-fomt. The name ia not now known. It denoted the 

cowatiy round Kienvolal, the Ruby-city, or Pattadii-Eisuvolal, that is 

PattadakaL ' ^ * The modem Naregal, ten miles aouth-eaat of Ron, 

, « Jour; 3a..Br. E. As. Roc. XI. 224, 239. • EUiot MR. CoUection, 1. 440. 

Jour. Bo.. Br. E. As. Roc. XL 263. 

^ ThiMI;, the power of the Sindaa stretched considerably further into the Nisdm's 
domiaidittf ajmars from the name of Sindanur, a large village or town about fifty 
lyiSia north^iKt of Telbursa. 

^ *lBrbbably the modern Kelvadi, ten miles north-east of Bddami. 
a 377 -50 
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4clium III. and Pemm^i or Permddi II. Two inscriptioiis are 
recorded of his time, one at Arasibidi, the details of which are very 
hard to read ; and one at Pattadakal, dated Shak 1084 for 8hak 
1085 (it. D. 1163-64), the Suhhdnu samvatsara^^ At that time 
OhAvunda II. was governing the KelavAdi Three- hundred,, the 
KisukAd Seventy, the BAgadage Seventy, and other districts, while 
Demaidevi' and Achugi III. were governing as his regents at 
city of Pattkda»KisuvoIal or Pattadkal. By his second wife 
SiriyAdovi, the sister of the Kalachuri king Bijjal, OhAvunda IL 
had two other sons, Bijjal and Vikrama or VikramAditya. In an 
Inscription at Aihole, dated 1169-70 {8hak 1091, the Virodhd 
samvatmra) these two brothers are mentioned as governing the 
£elavAdi Three-hundred, the Kisukad Seventy, and the BAgadga 
Seventy.* This inscription <Joes not speak of them as vassals and 
it is possible that as OhAvunda II. married into the Kalachuri 
family, he enjoyed a short independence after the GhAlukya downfall. 
In 1180-1 {l^hak 1102 the Shdrvari mmvatsara) Vikrama appears 
as the feudatory of the Kalachuri king Sankama^ governing the 
Kisukad Seventy at his capital of Erambarge. This is the last 
notice of this branch of the Sinda family. 

There was at least one other branch of the Sindas. An inscription 
at Bhairanmatii six miles east of BAgalkot dated 1033 mentions 
NAgati or NagAditya and Sevya of the Sinda vamsh, who were 
underlords of the Western ChAIukyaking Jyasimh III. (1018-1042).* 
They trace their origin to a certain king Sinda, who was born in 
Ahichchhatra, ruled over the Sindhu country, and was married bo a 
Kadamba princess. They claim to be of the NAgavamsh or serpent 
race, to have the title of Bliogdvati-puravar-ddhishvara, or Supreme 
lords of the city of Bliogavati, the best of cities,^ and to be entitled 
to carry tho banner of a hooded serpent, aihd to use the mark or 
signet of a tiger. The Tidgundi grant of the Western OhAlnkya 
king Vikramadiya VI. (1075-1126), dated 1082 (/Shoifc 1004, the 
Dundubhi samvataara),^ mentions as his vassal a certain Munja of 
the Sinda family. Munja seems to be of the same branch as 
NAgaditya and Sevya, and like them claims to belong to the 
Cobra race and to have tho title of Supreme lord of the .eify of 
BhogAvatipura. 

Of the Devgiri YAdavs^ (1150-1310) the first mentioned in 
connection with BijApur is tho third chief Bhillam (1187-1191) from 


^ Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. XI. 259 ; P. 8. and O. C Inscriptions, No. 67. 

3 Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. XI. 274 ; P. 8. and 0« C. Inscnptions, No. 83, 
s Elliot MS. Collection, II. 221, 226. 

* P. A and 0. C. Insoriptions, No. 86 ; Elliot MS. CoUection, 1. 25. 

B Bhog4vati was the capital of the Ntoa or serpent king VAsuki/ in RasMAla^ ' 
one of the seven divisions of P&t&ia or the under-worlA Prof, Mhnier Williams./ 
also gives BhogAvati as a name of Ujjain in the third or DvApar age, 

«Ind. Ant. L 80. - 

^ The Devmri YAdave (1150- 1310) were a dynasty of ten powerful kmgs who hdki 
almost the whole of the peocan before the MusslmAn congest. Their ea|dtal> Was 
^igpally at an unknown place called Tenevalage, then at vijayapur or and 

the modem Daulatal^ In the NisAm’s temtodei^ 
l>^gin YAdav king was the ninth, RAmohandra or RAmdev ^ 

part of whose reign occurred the first MusalmAn invasiem of the PfeiooAiii, 
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mhiM Hoysftla king Ballal II. (1191-1211) obtained the Knntal 

^pnntty. Two of hie inscriptions have been found in BiMpnri at v:; 

BhaSrvadige twenty miles soath-west of Sindgi and at Hippargi 

fifteen miles south-west of Sindgi. The Bhairvadige inscription is iiso-MHOli 

^ted 1191 and the Hippargi inscription 1192, while his underlord 

tfesf Mahimandaleshvar Qonamras was goveminff the .Taddevidi 

Country All the four known inscriptions of Bhillam^s son dnd 

successor Jaitugi L (1191-1209) have been found in Bij&pur, at 

Akkoja, at Bijipnr city, at Mannugalli twelve miles north-west 

of I16gev&di, and at Ratnoji. Uis capital seems to have been^ 

Vijayapur or Bij&pur the present head-quarters of the Bii&pur 
district. Of Jaitugi I.^s son and successor Singhan II. (1209-1247) 
inscriptions have been found in Belgaum, Dh4rw4r, Kolhapur, 

Haisur; and the Nizam’s territories, end at Bijapur city and a few 
other places in the Bijdpur district In 1247 his chief minister and 
graeral Was Bachiraj who ruled the whole Karn4takfrom his capital of 
^likamagar or Lakshmeshvar fifty miles south-east of Sbdrw&r.* Of 
Singhan^s grandson and successor Krishna (1247-1259) inscriptions 
have been found in Belgaum and Dhirwar but none in Bij4par. 

Still Krishna appears to have continued to holdBijdpur, as, in 1249, his 
minister Mallisetti is mentioned as governing the Kuhuiidi or Kundi 
country, that is Belgaum and south-west Briapur^ from Mudgal in 
the Niz4m’s territories sixteen miles east of Hnngund. Of Krishna^s 
younger brother and successor Mahidov one inscription has been 
found in Bij4pur,at Ingleshvar six miles north of Bdgov&du In 1265 a 
fimnt was made at Vijayapur or Bij4pur by Mah^dov^s chief minister 
Torg^evras«^ Of MaMdev^s nephew and successor R^mchandra 
or Bimdev, the greatest of the Devgiri Yddavs, no record has been 
found in Bij&pur. But his numerous copperplate grants and stone 
inscriptions in Aurail^abad, Dhdrwdr, Maisur, and as far west as 
Thiua in the North Konkan leave no doubt that E^^rachandra's sway 
stretebed over all of the centra and south of the Bombay Presidency 
whi^ had been held by his predecessors the Rashtrakutas, Western 
Cfa4lnkyas, and Hoysala Ballals.^ 

Till' 1294 Rdmchandra the ninth Yddav king of Devgiri 
(1271-1310) continued in undisturbed possession of the Decoan 
and Kam4tak. In 1 294 a Musalmdn army, led by All4-ud-din the 
nephew of JelAl-ud-din Khilji the emperor of Delhi (1288-1295), 
appeared in the Deccan, sacked Devgiri, stripped Rimcbandra of 
much of his wealth, and forced him to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Delhi emperor.^ Between 1294 and 1306 Devgiri was safe 
from Musalm&n invasions, and, according to Ferishta, Hdmchandra 
was left free to manage his kingdom. According to a local history 
of doubtful accuracy, between 1301 and 1307, Bijdpur was under the 

S emment of one Aiz-ud-din Abin Jaha, a noole of Allfrud-din^s 
irt, who is said have to built a mosque at Bijdpur for the benefit 
of some Musalmdn settlers.^ In 1806 A114-nd-din, who, in 1295, had! 



1 72. * Ftast’a Kinarese IkjmaBties, 72. 

^ DynsatiiNS 7M4 ^Fleet'a KAiuueae Imastiea, 74. 

% Fer&hts, L a07. • Jonr^Bo* Ik. Boy. Aa Soo. I. 573 footnote L 
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mmdMred bis nnole aad osurped tbe Delhi timme, sent 100,000 hone 
oader his genera! Malik K^nr, sabdned a gteet pert of the 
Maretha country, besieged Devgiri, and again forced HAmebaiidre 
fo snbmit.' In 1310 Bdmchandra died. He ms sacoeeded htii 
son Sban^' who was ilbaffeoted to the MnsalmAns. Before theyiew 
was over Melik K&fur entered the Deccan for the third, tints,- liiiid 
wahte the H,oysala kingdom of Maisur, defeated and d^vrsd 
JBalltU 111. (1290-1310), and took and plundered his capnsl' of 
Dvtirsamadra. In 1311 Malik Ktlfur returned to Delhi wR& 
rich spoila In 1312 as Shankar of DeTgiri' withheld Idl 
‘tribute, Malik Kifur entered the Deccan for the fourth time, pat 
Shankar to death, and laid waste Mah&rtlshtra and the Ewnitak. 
from Gheul in KoMba and D&bhol in Batnigiri as far east im 
Mudgal and lUichur in the Niztlm’s territory.’ In the confusitm ^ 
Delhi, which followed the assassination of Alld-nd-din KHlji in 
1316 and shortly after of Malik Kdfnr, Harp&l, the son-in-law ef 
R&mchandm of Devgiri, is said to have restored the former Devgiri 
territories to independence. Still his snccess can have been only 
partial as Bijdpnr seems to have remained subject to the Delhi 
emperors. In 1 316 end again in 1 320 Karim-ud-din is mentioned as 
the emperor's governor of Bijdpur, a reference whose correctness 
is supported by the appearance of his name on one of the mosques 
at Bij^pur.’ In 1318 the emperor Mub&rik (1317-1321) led an ari^ 
into tbe Deccan, captured Harpdl, and 6ayed him alive.* In 18^ 
the emperor Muhammad Tughlik (1325-1851) subdued the 
Kamatak even to the shora of tbe sea of Um&n that is tbe Indien 
Ocean.* According to Colonel Meadows Taylor, during these 
thirty- three years (1294-1327), tbe Muhammadans did much to 
reconcile the people of the Deccan to their rule.* 

About this time (1328-1335), with the help of MAdhav the head 
of the great Smdrt monastery at Shringeri in West Maisur^ jivrp 
brothers, Hakka and Bukka, who, according to one acoonni, wei^ 
of the Tddav line, according to a second account belonged to the 
Banvdsi K^dambas, according to a third account were descended 
from nnderlords of the Hoysala Balldlas, and according to ai fcprih 
account were Kumbars or Shepherds treasury guaraiaos ^ 
king of Yarangal, founded the city of Vijayanagor or the City of 
Victory, originally called Vidiyinagar or the City of Learning, about 
thirty-six miles north-west of Belm.’ In 1385 EUdcka ’bras crowned 

> BriggB’ Ferilhta, L 367. ' Briggs’ Feritditatl. 379 . 

* Joar. Bom. Br. Boy. As. Soc, I, 878.874. * Brags’ Feriahts,L 888. 

* Brim’ Ferishta. I. 413. * Amhiteetnn irf Bij^^, 8. 

' IbeVijaymugar kings were : 

Vijtummgat t$it- list. ; 
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BAriharl. 

Bukka 

Hwibar 11. 

BevBlja 
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Nunriinlii; 
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1SS6-1860 
1860-1879 
1870 -1401 
1401-1461 
1481-1485 
1486-1479 
1479-1481 

Nanlmhll. 
KriihiiaBI^ 
Aeluruta fifjra ... 
SadiehlviKa 
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lanpower far to the north as a Kinarese inscription WitWT^ 

ia89-40<SJ261) records the grant of the villages of BAdAvi ttot is 
Bddtoii and of Mundanur to the two- thousand wiih(ij(MM of Bwavi, ie47- 

and. the building of a fort, presumably the northern ^rt of Bad&mi 
lent, and theconstruction of its parapet wall by one of Harihai^ 
or captains.' Harihar’s conquests did not pass north qf the Unslina 
as Bijdpnr continued under the authority of the Delhi emperora in 
1S47 among the new nobility or Aiiir Jddida whom the 
Mnhanoun^ Tughlik summoned to Devgiri, now called Daulatabad,^ 
and whom his mad tyranny drove to rebellion, was the amir or 
of Bijipur.® This rebellion ended in the establishment of an 
independent Musalm&n kingdom at Knlbarga,® about eighty miles 
north-east of Bijdpur, under an Afghdn named Zaffir K.han, ^ho, 
out of respect for his Brahman patron Gangu, assumed the title of 
A116-ud-din Hasan Gangu Bahmani * Within a short period the 
whole country between the Bhimaand Adoni or Ad v4n* about forty 
miles .north-east of BelAri and between Cheul and Bedar, iMlnmng 
the NisAm^a west Deccan and Karndtak provinces, the Bombay 
Kam4oak, and the central Konkan, was brought under the 
of A114-ad-din the first Bahmani ruler (1347-1358).® In 1857 
Alld-ud-din Bahmani divided his kingdom into four governments. 

His Bij4pur possessions were included in the first of these divisions 
which stretched from Kulbarga west to Ddbhol in Ratiid^n and 
south to Riichur and Mudgal.« Constant fighting continued between 
the Viiayanagar and Kulbarga kings, but the account is ono-sidM 
as Ferishta dwells on Musalmdn successes and passes over Miwalman 
reverses. The chief seat of these wars was probably outside of Bijspur 
limits, but, from their nearness, parts of east and south 
can hardly have e^aped occasional wasting. About 1360 the 
Bukka (1350-1379), joined by the king of 
on Muhammad Sh&h Bahmani (1358-1375) to 


Yiiayanagar kin 
Telingana, callec 


^ Indifoi Antiquary, X. 63. 
llH) Bahmani kings were : 


2 Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 437. 
Ugfcetani SinuB^ W?- IS^ * 


lliitiankiiuiid 1. 

MnJ&hi4 

DSna 

XAhmiidL 

fiRitiiw-ii-din 

FtioB 

I. 

iU]4*ud-dln 


1847-18li8 

1368-1876 

1876-1878 

1878 

1378-1807 

1807 

1807 

1897-1482 

1422-1435 

1486-1467 


Huni&yun 

NU&m 

Muhammad II. 
Mttimud n. 

UoMWAi Kinob. 
Ahmad II. 
AUft-ud-din 11. 
Wall 
Kallm 


1467 1451 
1461-1458 
1458-1482 
1482-1618 


1618-1520 

1520-1522 

1522-1625 

1525 


« Hasan was an Afghto of the lowest rank and a native ^ Delhi. Ho 
tetnsd a small of land belongiim to a fiaShman astrology named Gangu who wm 

in Muhammad Ta^ilik’s favour, uving accidentally found a teeasure m hu mw 
Bissa gave it wlimdlcvd Gangu, wlS was so struck with his bonesty ttot m 
seed m his iafluonoe to advance Hsssn’s fortuBea. Hasanrose to a gr^t stati^ 


in the Bsooan, took Hm name of Gangu 
Biusa foason added the 

cldidyBaety. Briggi’Bhir^ta,IL284*265; 
‘ * Briggs* Terishta, n, 291; 
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hk name when Im became tlm foms^ 
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restore the territories wrested from them by his father, threatenitl^ 
in case of refasal, to draw upon him the army of the king cS Delhi;! 
This led to a war which ended in Vijayanagar’s defeat*^ 

In lSf68 war again broke out between Kulbargaand ^ijayaiiflg^ 
Muhammad Shdh Bahmani, charmed by a band of 
ordered his minister to give the three-hundred performers a 
on the Vijayiinagar treasury. When the bill was presented, Biikka 
seated the chief musician on an ass, paraded him through ths 
city, and sent him back dis^aced to Kulbarga. Bukka gatbev^ 
,an army, entered the Bahmani territories, and taking Mudgal abom 
twenty*five miles east of Hungnnd, pat men women and childreil 
to the sword. One man, who was spared and sent to Knlbarga, 
was executed by order of Muhammad for daring to survive thS 
loss of his comrades. The slasighter at Mudgal roused ihe fury of 
the Kulbarga Musalmdns. A religious war or jehad was preached in 
the mosques, and Muhammad swore that he would not sheathe his 
sword until, •in revenge for the slaughter of the faithful, he had putt0 
death one hundred thousand infidels. In January 1368 Muhammad 
Sh^h crossed the Krishna at the head of 9000 chosen horse, and fell 
on the Vijayanagar army after a severe storm of rain when the mud 
made its elephants useless. The Vijayanagar army was routed 
with the loss of 70,000 slain. It is recorded that among the 
spoils were 300 gun carriages, which, according to the late Colonel 
Meadows Taylor, C.S.I., is the first mention in India of the use 
of field artillery The capture of these guns led to the foriuing. of 
an artillery corps in the Bahmani army. In the campaign wbicb 
followed this corps was manned by Turks and Europeans. The 
gnns are said to have done excellent service in the • field and 
linked together by chains and ropes, guarded the camp agmnst 
night attacks.^ In 1369 Muhammad Sh&h crossed the Tungba^ra, 
and, on the 29th of August, after severe loss gained a decisivi^ 
victory. So relentless a massacre of Hindus followed, that pregnan.t 
women and children at the breast did not escape the sword. At' 
the end of three months peace was made, and at Yijayanag^' 
the musicians' draft was honoured. It was agreed that, in futtti^^" 
wars, the helpless and unarmed should not be slaiti, afid 


^ Briggs' Ferishta, II. 301. ^ Architecture of Bij&paTu 4; 

^ Brim* Ferishta, II. 312 ; Architecture of BijSpur, 4. The useol (mns in the middle 
of the fourteenth century is remarkable. According to the usually reoeivcNl idSSt 
gunpowder was invented in Europe in 1317, and one of the first ocoasioDB on wnifili 
guns were used in battle was by Edward 111. at the bat^e of CressT in 
Early references to cannon and guns are complicated and made denbtfal by theU^ 

of words now applied aolely to nowder-weapons in describing engines for ^ 

naphtha, burning missiles, and outer early forms of fire-arms. It seems nrol 

during the fifteenth centu^^, fire-arms were introduced from Venice bitoXhdi 

Egypt. Like bindikia or bullet in Egypt (Greasy’s Ottoman Tur]Hi..L fi38 noted) mi 
HmdustAni word hmduJt or gun seems to be a corruption of Binikie th|kt..ii.yi|dkl9^^ 
or Venetian. In Gujardt in 1484, before the arrivaj of the PoiiugeeiH^, ItwopTC 
^gada used capnon to breach the walls of Chdmpdner (Elliot and l>owson, yi. ) 
In 1498 the Portuguese found the Indian Moors or Musalmdns as' weU artt^ sib . 
sometimes better armed than, themselves. The. knowlr^-“ ^ 

W)m the fw east, as the Javanese wor^ for fire-arms 
wing the Dutch snaphan, and scUingar a matchlock being tl^ 

See Crawfurd’s Arc&pelago, 1. 221; H 17M72. 
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after a victory the lives of prisoners sboald be spared*^ During 
Mnhammad Sh&h’s reign the Muhammadan power in the Deccan 
was established on a firm basis. The neighbouring Hindu princes 
became his vassals. Trade and agriculture fionrished ; scattered 
conquests were united under one powerful government, and the 
wealth of the state was increased beyond preilident.^ 

Daring the rest of the fourtoonth century, wljjen MujAliid 
(1875-1378), Ddad (1378), Mdhmud Shdh (1878-1397), Ghiyfis- 
ud-diu (1397), and Shams-ud-din (1897) ruled at Kulbarga, and 
Harihar II. (1879 - 1401) ruled at Vijayanagar, though with occasional ^ 
wars in which sometimes as in 1375 the Bahmani king and some- 
times as in 1378 4he Vijayanagar king was victorious, the peace 
of the district generally remained undisturbed. In 1396 the 
great Durga Devi famine began. It lasted for twelve years and 
most of the country is said to have been deserted. In 1398 
the Do&b, that is the country between the Krishna and the 
Tungbhadra, was ^ain the seat of a war between the Bahmani and 
the Vijwanagar kings in which the Vijayanagar king was worsted. 
In 140o war once more broke out. Dev Rdya (1401-1451) of 
Vijavanagar, excited by stories of her beauty, sent a force to carry 
o£E worn Mudgal, then within Bahmani limits, a beautiful girl 
of the goldsmith caste. In revenge for this insult Firoz Sh4h 
Bahmani (1397-1422) invested Vijayanagar and reduced Dev Rdya 
to such s^aits that he was forced to conclude a humiliating peace, 
ceding Bank4pur in Dhirwar and giving his daughter in marriage 
to Firoz Shdh Bahmani.^ In 1417 the fortune of war changed. 
Dev B4ya completely defeated Firoz Slidh, who with great difficulty 
escaped from the field of battle. The Hindus made a general 
massacre of the Musalmans, piled their heads into a platform on 
the field of battle, ailfl, pursuing Firoz Shdh into his own country, 
laid it waste with fire and sword.^ In 1422 Ahmad Shdh Bahmani 

i l422- 1435) crossed the Tungbhadra on the south bank of which 
)ev Bdyawas camped. Some marauding Musalrndns surprised Dev 
B4ya while asleep near a sugarcane field, and Dev R4ya almost naked 
took refuge in the cane. The soldiers found him, and, supposing him 
to be a husbandman, made him carry a ban>i*lo of canes for them acd 
then let him go. He afterwards rejoined his army, but considering the 
surprise a bad omen fled to Vijayanagar, Ahmad Sh^h unopposed 
overran the country, and, contrary to the old agreement, destroyed 
temples and colleges and put men women and children to death. 
Whenever the number of the slain reached twenty thousand, he 
halted three days and made a feast. The Hindus rendered desperate 
watched every opportunitv for killing Ahmad Sh4h. Once in a 
bunt Ahmad Sh4h rode ahead of liis escort and was surprised by 
a large body of the enemy, chased into a cattle-fold, and with a 
few attendants had to defend the place against fearful odds. He 
WjA nearly overpowered when his armour-bearer came to his 
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\* Ferighta, U. 3U-S19 ; Architecture of Bijtour, 4 ; SootVa Doccan, 1. 34-31. 
^ Ar^teeture of kfipar, 4. > Brigga! Ferishta, II. 384 - 388. 

eirig|^>FeviBhta, 11.390-391. 
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reacue at the head of a body of troops. After his escape Ahmad 
SbAh continued to press on almost unopposed. Vijayanagar was 
besieged and the people reduced to such distress that Dev R£ya was 
forced to come to tenns.^ In 1423 and 1424 a failure of radn caused 
much loss and suffering.^ InJ 426 Ahmad Sh4h Bahmani (1422-^14^) 
moved his capital fr(^ Kulbarga sixty miles north-east to Bedar. 
In 1435 Muhammad Kh4n the brother of the new king A114-ud*din 
(1435 -1457) "after ravaging the Vijayanagar country claimed one- 
half of the Bahmani tei^itories from his brother^ and^ with the aid of 
the Vijayanagar army, seized on Bijdpur and other places. Muham-* 
'"mad’s success did not last long as he was shortly after routed W Alli^ 
nd-diu who regained possession of Bij4pnr.^ In 1444 Dev B4ya of 
Vimyanagar^ having strengthened his army by enlisting Mnsalmins 
and practising his Hindu troops in archery, entered the Bahmani 
territories and plundered the country as far as Bijdpur, laying it waste 
with fire and sword. To repel this attack AlI4-ud-din and Kbdn 
Zamdn the governor of Bijdpur marched with an army of 50,000 horse 
and 60,000 foot and a considerable train of artillery. Three actions 
were fought in two months, and, in the end, Dev R4ya asked for 
terms which were granted on his agreeing to become tributary to 
the Bahmani king. Alld-ud-din was a good ruler. Courts of justice 
were opened in every district, city and village police were established 
on a liberal footing, and censors of morals were appointed who 
forbade gambling and prevented the sale and use of spirituous drinks. 
If any person, whatever his rank, after advice and moderate correo? 
tion, was convicted of drinking spirits, molten lead was ordered to be 
poured down his throat. Idle and vagrant devotees and beggars were 

S ut to hard work as scavengers till they were either reclaimed or 
riven from the country. The king was averse from bloodshed and 
was a devout Musalmdn. He would not speak either with Nazaranes 
that is Christians or with Brahmans, and considered both classes 
unfit to hold office.^ 


Rebettioii, lu 1455 Mdhmud Khwdja Qawan of the royal family of Persia 

visited Bedar as a trader and so charmed Alld-ud-mn by his 
learning that Alla-ud-din raised him to the rank of a noble* On 
A.ll4-ud-din^s death, through the intrigues of a divine named Habib 
Ulla, an attempt was made to place his yonngest son Hasan Eh4ti 
on the throne. The attempt failed and the eldest son Hum&yun 
Sh4h was crowned king (1457-1461). Habib Ulla and prince Hasan 
were thrown into prison, and the prince was blinded.* Shortly after 
(1460), during Humdyuu’s absence in Telingana, seven of Habib 
Ulla^s disciples formed a plot for the release of their teacher* 
They applied to one Yusuf, a Turk slave of the late king, a man noted 
for his piety and honesty, and a friend and staunch disciple of 
Habib Ulla. He bribed some of the guards and door-keepera ai the 
palace, and a plot was formed, limited to twelve horse and fifty fdo^ 
who at all hazards pledged themselves to release Habib UUa. One 


' Briggs* Ferishts, II. 400*404. Ferishta, & 4m i/. 

* Briggs’ Ferisbta, II. 422 * 428. JS* Ferishts, U. 434-4^; 

‘ Briggs* Ferisbta, IL 4i ^483. 
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etBtiittg TddUf and his friends went to the women's quarters where 
Habib ITIla and prince Hasan were confined, put some of the 
g;uMda to death, and set free about seven hundred prisoneica 
jBM^ong whom were Habib Ulla and prince Hasan. The head police 
bHoer of the city marched with the city guards against the 
inspirators, and, in the confusion which followed, Habib Ulla and 
prince Hasan hid themselves in a barber’s house* where they 
shaved their beards and dressed as beggars. Frinoo Hasan 
was however recognized and was joined by* the discontented from 
all quarters. In a few days he raised an army of 3000 horse ati^ 
fiOOO foot and with these he captured several places. When ho 
heard of his brother's rebellion Hum^yun Shdh returned to his 
capital, leaving behind him in Telingana Mdhmud Gdw&n, whom ho 
had lately appointed to the government of Biidpiir with the title of 
Malik-nUTujdr that is Prince of Merchants. The king’s first act was 
to put the city guards to death with severe torture for their negli- 

S ence. The head of the police was confined in an iron cage where he 
ied after being made to eat a part of his own body every day. An 
army of 80b0 horse and foot was sent against the prince, who at first 
was successful. Hasan's success so enraged Ham^yun tliat ho seized 
the women and children of the ofiicers of his army and thimtenod to 
put them to death if the army suffered a second defeat. In a second 
engagement prince Hasan was defeated and fiod with a few friends 
towards Vijayanagfar. Arriving with about 800 horse near the mud 
fort of Bijdpur, Sir4j Kbdn Junaidi the commandant of the fori invited 
the prince to enter, and promised to make over to him the fort and its 
dependencies. The prince with Habib Ulla and yiisuf Turk entered 
the fort and were received with apparent respect. Atnighttall Sir4j 
Khdn surrounded the fori, and, in the scuffle which followed, Habib 
Ulla was Idlled. Ne?t day the prince, Yusuf Turk, and his other 
supporters were seized and sent under a strong escort to Bodar. The 
pnnce was thrown before a tiger who tore him to pieces. Yusuf 
and his comrades were beheaded, and their women ill-used. About 
seven thousand persona, directly or indirectly connected with the 
rebellion, suffers death under torture.^ 

In 1470, during the reign of Muhamnsai ShSh II. (1463-1482), 

' M4hmnd 64w4n, now prime minister, led an army into the Konkan 
and caused a grievous loss to Vijayanagar by the capture of the island 
and port of Goa. The victory was celebrated at Bedar with much 
rrioicing, ondM&hmud GAwAn was treated with marked respect. 
K.na8hKadam,a nobleman, who had distinguished himself in thecam- 
paigB was appointed governor of the newly conquered con ntry with the 
title of Kishwor KhAn.^ Two years later (1472) the fall of Goa was 
. followed by the capture of Belgaum which up till then had belonged 
to Vijayanagar. While returning from Belgaum Muhammad ShAb 
Imlted at BijApur, and was so charmed by its situation that he 
would have passed some months there had 1472 and 1473 not 
both been years of famine.* In 1479 the repeated reverses and 
foilures of the Vijayanagar kings MallikArjnn (1451-1465) anC 
VirupAksha (1465-1479) led to the establishment of a new 

1 Briggs’ Fenshts, II. 458-^403, * Brigga' Ferishta, n. 484*485. 
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dynasty at Vijayanagar under NarsimH (1 479 -1487), who, accord^- 
iag to one account^ was the slave of Ihe last king YirapAkeha, 
according to a second account was a chief of Telingana, and according 
to a third account was of Tnlav or South K4nara origin. In 
1478 the Bahmani minister M&hmud 64w4n introduced sever^ 
fiscal and military reforms. The estates of vassals or proprie^ns 
wore reg{stGi;od and assessed ; the assessments of village lands, , 
townships, and counties wore recorded; a simple system of 
collecting the revenue ^which Vould at once check the oolleotiona 
|and at the same time protect the landholders from extortion was 
introduced ; and the boundaries of village lands were laid out and . 
fixed. These changes are said to have greatly improved the 
state of the people. The number of provinces of the kingdom was 
raised from four to eight, the province of Bijapur with many 
districts along the Bhima, together with Mudgal and Rdichnr, 
being assigned to the minister. Instead of governors of provinces 
being allowed to appoint their own soldiers to garrison the forts 
within their jurisdiction, royal troops were sent direct and paid 
from the royal treasuries. The pay of the army, from the common 
soldiers to the commander, was fixed at liberal ratea.l These 
reforms excited the jealousy of the officers and nobles of the court 
and the result was a conspiracy against the minister. He was 
falsely accused of treason, and under Muhammad Bh^h^s order 
was executed in 1481.^ Bijdpur the estate or jdffir of the late 
minister was conferred on Yusuf Adil Khdn the future founder of 
the Adil Shahi kings of Bij&pur, and he was appointed tarafddr 
or provincial governor of Bijdpur. The death of Mdhmud GAwdn 
was a griovous blow to Bahmani power, as he alone was able to 
control the rivalries and disaffection of the ambitious nobles of 
the court. The kingdom was tom by the rivalries and intrigues 
of two great parties, the Deccanis, chiefly naturalised foreigners 
under the leadership of Nizdm-ul-Mulk, and the Foreigners, includ- 
ing Turks Arabs Persians Afghans and Moghals, under the leadership 
of Yusuf Adil Khdn. These factions led to the division of the 
Bahmani kingdom among five independent states, the Adil ShAhi 
ufK^er Yusuf Adil Xhdn at^Bijdpur (1489-1686), thd Nizdnl 6h41ii 


^ Briggs* Ferishta, II. 502-S04 ; Colonel Meadows Taylor in Arcbitectairt of Biid^ 
pnr 10. 

^ According to Ferishta KhwAja Odwiin, who was connected with the family of 
tdie Shdh of Persia, alarmed by the intrignes and jealousies of the Persian court, 
left his native land, travelled as a merchant through many countries, and formed the 
acquaintance of the learned men of each. Partly for ti^e and ^rtly to visit the 
learned men of the Deccan, Khwaja GdwAn landed in 1455 at Dahhol in Eatn^^n 
and travelled to Bedar, Alld-ud-din Bahmani (14S5'1457) was ohanned by nhi 
learning and information and raised him to the rank of a noble. Under Alld^ud-dmV; 
successors he received title after title until he become the first man in the atate* Bh: 
was a strict Sunni, very learned and liberal, an accomplished writer, and a profound 
soholoi'. He left a library of three thousand volumes. In his habits he was simple 
mid frugal. Even in his best days he slept on a bare mat, and Ihe only oodlniig pots 
in his kitchen were common eatthen pipkins. His daily household ohaaigesi were.^ 
Mver above 4s. (Rs. 2). On his death no treasures end no ^vate effeem were, 
found. What he moed during his life over and above W bare edppori, he in 
!g»rity. Briggs’TerWitis 11. 610-51* } DwiSMi. 1. 178- 17^} « 
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Malik Ahmad Bhairi at Ahmadnagar (1490^ 1636)^ the 
Katb Bhdfai under Sultan Kutb-*ul«mulk at Golkouda (1512-1687), ffirtarv 
and the Berid Shdhi under K^sim Berid at Bedar (1492-1609).^ t n 
Though kings, nominally supreme, continued to rule as late as 1626, 
the supremacy of the Bahmanis may be said to have ceased from 
1^9, when Tusuf Adil Kh4n threw off his allegiance and .established 
hijoaself as an independent ruler at Bij4pur. ^ * 

According to Colonel Meadows Taylor, except Humiyun Sh4h Condieioiu 
(1457-1461) the Bahmani kingfs protected their people and 
governed them justly and well. Among the Deccan Hindus al^ 
elements of social union and local government were preserved and 
strengthened by the Musalmdns, who, without interfering with or 
remodelling local institutions and hereditary offices, turned them 
to their own use. Persian and Arabic education was extended by 
village schools attached to mosques and endowed with lands. 

This tended to the spread of the literature and faith of the 
rulers, and the effects of this education can still be traced 
throughoui the Bahmani dominions. A large foreign commerce 
centred in Bedar, the capital of the Deccan, which was visited by 
merchants and travellers from all countries. The Bahmani kings 
made* few public works. There were no water works, no roads or 
bridges, and no public inns or posts. Their chief works were 
huge castles which after 500 years are as perfect as when they 
were built. These forts have glacis and counterscarps, covered 
ways, traverses, flanking bastions with curtains and intermediate 
towers, broad wet and dry ditches, and in all plain fortresses a 
£au8ee-braye or rampart-mound with bastions and towers in 
addition to the main rampart. No forcible conversion of masses 
of Hindus seems tq^ have taken place. A constant stream of 
foreigners poured in from Persia, Arabia, Tartary, Afghauiston, 
and Abyssinia. These foreigners, who served chiefly as soldiers, 
married Hindus and created the now Muhammadan population of 
the Deccan.^ 

Yusuf Adil Shdb, the founder of the Bijapur kingdom, was a 
younger son of Agha Murdd or Amureth 5»iltan of Constantinople 

1 The following are the names and dates of the Dij&pur, Ahmadnagar, a&d 
Oolkonda kings : 

Bijdpw^ AhmadnaffOTt and Oolkonda Kingn^ IJ^SU • lfiS7. 


1 BuiLpua. 

Ahmadsaoar. ... 

Golkonpa. 

Nome. 

Date. 

Name. 

Date. 

Name. 

Date. 


1489-1510 

Ahmad 1. 

1490-1608 

Buli&nKuU ... 

1512-1643 

lun&U 

1510-1534 

Burbftn 

1.608-1653 

Jam'thi'l 

1643-1550 

Mella 

1534 

Husain 

1553-1556 

Tbr&him 

1560.1581 

nirfliltn I. ... 

1584.1557 

Murtasa I. 

1556-1688 

Muhammad ... 

1681.1511 

All 1. 

1557-1580 

Mlrftn Hoflain... 

1588 

AbduU&h ... 

1511 . 1672 

Ibrfth&mll. ... 

1580- 1«30 

IsmSU 

1.588-1500 

Abu Hasan ... 

1672.1687 

Mfthmud 

1025-1666 

BiirhAn 11. ... 

1500-1594 



AH U. 

1666-1572 

IbrtUiim ...j 

1594 



Shtbandar . ... 

1672-1586 

Ahmad IL ...| 

1605 





BahSdur 

1595 





Murtasa 11. ... 

1505.1531 
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(}42I-1461). Ho was born about 1443o In tbe SultAn's famity ' 
tb^ cnslom was to allow only ono male child to sorrive its 
fa^OTj so, when the new Sult&n Muhammad II. ordered the 
destruction of all his father’s male children, Yusuf was included 
in the order. His mother urged that the boy’s life, might be 
spared, and^ when her request Vas refused, she resolved to save him 
by istratagcrn. With the help of a Persian merchant named Shi^ja 
Im&d-ud-din, Vho was then in Constantinople, she put another obild. 
in place of her own. SJio gave the boy Yusuf to the care of the 
merchant, and exacted a promise from him that he would protect hiha 
Ihroughlifc. Khwd.jalnu'id-ud-din nobly fulfilledhispromise* He took 
the boy with him to Sava in Persia, and carefully attended to his rear- 
ing and training.^ llis mother heard at intervals of Y usuf s welfare, 
and later on sent his nurse, ](7ith her son Ghuzanfarbeg and her 
daughter Dilshad Aglia, to remain with him, and they seem to have 
never afterwards quitted him. Some careless words of the nurse made 
known the sqcretof Yusuf’s birth, and they were forced to bribe the 
Turkish governor heavily before they were allowed to leave Sava. 
They fled to Kum-lsphahAn and from that to Shirdz. Here Yusuf, 
warned in a dream, set out for India and in 1461 reached the 

E ort of Dabhol in Batndgiri. He was then about seventeen, 
andsomo, of pleasing manners, and well educated. A Persian 
merchant who had come to Dabhol for trade invited him to 
accompany him to Bodar, then the capital of the Bahmani kingdom. 
Here Yusuf was sold, nominally it maybe supposed, to the minister 
Mdhmud Gdwan, who appointed him to the Royal Bodyguard. He 
rose rapidly in favour, and, being expert in the use of arms and in 
the management of troops, he was appointed to the command of the 
guard, and soon after became Master of the Horse. Yusuf, who 
seems not to have cared for court employ, ha^d himself transferred 
to tho province of Berar which was governed by Niz&m-ul-Mulk 
Turk, where, as commander of five hundred horse, he frequently 
distinguished himself and gained tho title of Adil Kh4n. M4hmud 
Gdwdn appointed him governor of Daulatabad, and on Mahmud^s 
death ho was transferred to Bij&pur. In 1482, on the accession of 
Mfihmud Sh^h II. (1482 - 151 8), Adil Khan visited Bedar. This visit 
soebis to have been as much a demonstration of strength as a 
compliment ; all the foreign troops looked to him as their lei^t and 
encamped with his troops outside of the city. The mana^m^t of 
tho kingdom was then with Nizim-ul-Mulk Bhairi who haa b^ the 
principal instigator of the" murder of M&hmud G&w4n. This man, 
seeing that Yusuf would bo a formidable obstacle to his ambitious 
designs, endeavoured to effect his destruction, together with that oC 
all his troops in and around Bedar. The plot failed. Though nomi* 
nally reconciled, Yusuf was satisfied that he had nothing to espeot 
from the king. He returned to Bijipur and never revisited 
capital. He governed his province as a half-iiidependent diief. 


* Vrom Sava in Feraia, where Yusuf was brought up, Yuauf lamauHif aful afW'liini 
all the Adil Shdhi kinga, were known to the Portugueae by , 
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ia 1489^ ho threw off the last remnant of allegiance an4 
assumed the signs of royalty. He possessed himself of the country 
from the Bhima to Bij^pur, fixed on Bijdpur as his capitalji and 
bOjg^ a fort, now known as the Arkilla, on the site of the old villagO 
olBichkanhiai.^ 

Xmmediately on his revolt, Yusuf Kh&n was attacked by K4^m 
Berid, the Bafamani minister, who induced the Vijayanagar king 
Karsimh II, (1487-1508) to join in war. By skilful movements 
Yusuf defeated this combination. In 1498 he was again attacked 
by Vijayanagar, the army according to Ferishta being commanded* 
by TimrAj, the regent-minister, and the Rdja liiinsolf accompanying 
it. Yusuf fell on the army with his cavalry, which seem to 
. have been his only troops. He was repulsed but renewed the attack 
with such vigour that the Vijayana^ar army fled and the Baja 
himself was so severely wounded that he died on his way to the 
capital.^ The results of this victory were most important; an 
immense amount of booty, in elephants horses ana gold, .was 
captured, and Yusuf was firmly established on his throne. Shortly 
after, Yusuf had the honour of receiving his former master, M4hmud 
Shdh Bohmaui, in his capital, and of showing him the new citadel 
and the palaces which were nearly finished. A marriage between 
Bibi Mussiti Yusufs daughter and Mahmud^s son Ahmad Shdh 
was arranged, and the betrothal was performed with great pomp at 
Kulbarga. In the same year (1498), when the Bahmani country 
was formally distributed among Yusuf Adil Khan of Bijapur, Ahmoa 
Niz^m Bhdn of Ahmadnagar, and Kdsim Berid of Bedar, Goa and 
the neighbouring disricts fell to Yusuf and a Bijdpur officer was 
appointed to Qoa.^ 

During his reign fd twenty-one years, with varying results, the 
king was always embroiled in quarrels with the Bahmani minister 
K&sim Berid, and with the king of Ahmadnagar. About 1502 Yusuf 
nearly caused his own downfall by proclaiming the public profession 
of the Shia creed in BijApur.^ His education in Persia, the centre of the 
Shia faith, had given V usuf a liking for this sect. Ho was compelled 
for a time to conform to the Sunni doctrine ^ the established religion 
at the Bahmani court, but seems to have taken the first opportunity 
of publicly professing himself a Shia. The occasion was critical. Some 
of his foreign troops were Shids, but the majority, Turks Deccania 
and AbyssinianSj wore Sunnis, and none of the neighbouring kings 
was likely to look with favour on the establishment of heretical 
doctrines in the new kingdom. None of these reasons was sufficient 
to deter Yusuf who carried out his plans with his usual judgment. 
The free profession of the Sunni faith was allowed, in all his 
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* CSoM tothls foit aad on the area now included within the exty waUj iwre nx 
otheor Hindu villiupBei Qichan-hali, Chandu-keri, Kyadui, Kyatankeri, Korhuthali. 
and Koninkatti, hut not a trace of them remains. Bichkanhali is supposed to have 
Btood on the site of the present ArkUla, and a low circular tower near the centre is . 
still pointed out m part cd this old villa^ Mr. H. F. Sxlcock, C. S. 

I Feriirikta, HI. 12. This account seems inaccurate as Vir Narsimh or Nar* 
•imb XL who bew his reign in 1487 oontiDiied to reign with great power tUl 1508. 

’ Pliggs’ Ferishta, 111. 19. * ^fi^Ferisbta, IIL 22. 
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^omiaioDS, a toleration vrhich greatly aided liim in maintaining Ilia 
IK>wer. Tho Ahinadnagar king Ahmad Bhairi (1490 • 1508), Kutb- 
uUMulk of Golkouda, and Amir Berid of Bedar, combined against him 
on religious grounds and invaded the kingdom. Yasnf^ finding he 
could not meet the allies in a general engagement, entrust^ the 
defence of the capital to his general Eaxi^l Kh4n, maroh^ north, 
and endeavoured to create a diversion by ravaging the countty and 
cutting ofi the supplies of the invading armies. He idea tried to 
obtain aid from ImAd^ul-Mulk, king of Ber4r; bat that monaloh 
advised him if ho wished to save his kingdom to recall his edict in 
•favour of tho Shia faith. Yusuf recalled his edict, and Im4drul^ 
Mulk succeeded in detaching Ahmad Bhairi and Eutb*al-ldalk 
from the league. The only member of the alliance now in arms 
against Y uauf wstS Amir B^id of Bedar, but on the approach of 
Yusuf’s troops he fled, leaving to Yusuf his camp and all his effects. 
Thus ended what is called in the Deccan The Holy War of the 
Faithful Brethren.' Tho object for which this war was undertaken 
was not gained. On his return to his capital, Yusuf re*established 
tho public profession of the Shia faith, and from that date till his 
death in 1510 no attempt was made to disturb his religion. 

In 1502 the Italian traveller Varthema described Bijdpur as a 
walled city voiy beautiful and very rich with splendid houses.® 
Tho king, who was powerful, rich, and liberal, lived in great pride 
and pomp. His palace had many chambers, forty-four of whicn had 
to be crossed before reaching the king’s chamber. A great number 
of his servants wore on the insteps of their shoes rubies, diamonds, 
and other jewels. About a league from the city was a mountain 
guarded and walled from which diamonds were dug. The people, 
who were generally of a tawny colour, were Muhammadans, whose 
dross consisted of robes or very beautiful sillfshirts, and they wore 
shoes or boots with breeches after the fashion of sailors. When the 
ladies went abroad their faces wore covered. The king was always at 
war with the king of Narsinga, that is with Narsimh king of Vijaya- 
nagar. The Bijdpur army consisted of 25,000 men, horse and foot, 
the greater part of them white foreigners. The king owned 
many vessels and was a great enemy of the Christians. Tim island 
of Goa, which belonged to Bijdpur, every year paid the Bij&pur king 
ten thousand golden ducats called by them pardaia* These pardcUa 
were smaller than the seraphim of Cairo, but thicker, and had 
two devils stamped on one side of them and certain letters on the 
other.® The fortress of Goa was near tho sea. It was walled 
after the European manner, and was commanded by a captain 
called Savain who was a M&meluke and at the head of four hundred 


^ Briggs* Ferishta, III. 28. 

^ This remark about the dty walls, which were not built till 150!^ and the aoooimt 
of the diamond hill near the city, seem to show that Vartiiema deserlbed BijftpaS 
hearsay. ‘ . 

3 Pardai or pairdao or pertdh or has or pagoda is a Southern coin WUdb in 
rare enses bears on one side the doable dgare of Shiv and PdrVafi and on the otwsiiM 
a legend showing it to have been stru^ by a female soVereigB whnte^tle wae 
Ssdashiv, Most of the coins bear the figures of Shiv and Pdrveti on ooejdw ipjd 
a pyramidal temple on the other. Hence its name of Pagodot. 
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HAmedukes.^ With tkeae M&melukes like his mastet ho waged* 
ft great war with the king of Narsinga. Whenever he conld get 
^em he engaged the services pf white men paying each £5 5a* 
to £7 (15 - 20 Pardais) a month. Before entering a recruit' amonjf 
the braves he tested his strength by exchanging blows with him 
each patting on a leather tunic. If the new comer proyed strong 
he was entered in the list of able-bodied men^ if weak he was given 
work other than fightmg.^ 

In 1498, under Yasco da Gama, thb Portuguese appeared on the 
K&nara coast. While their ships were at anchor at Aniidiv off ^ 
S^rwfir, Sabayo, that is Yusuf Adil Sh&h of Bn4pur or rather YusuPs 

S ovemor of Goa, ordered a Masalmdn Jew, who was at the head of 
is navy, to take some boats, surprise the strangers, and bring them 
prisoners to Goa. The attempt failed.* The Portuguese seized and 
flogged the Jew, destroyed the Goa boats, and hiking the Jew to 
Portugal baptised him under the name of Gasper da Gama.^ The 
Portugfuese strengthened their hold on the Kdnara coast by an alliance 
with the Vigayanagar king Narsimh IL (1487-1508) and his son 
Krishna Rdya (1508-1534). In 1 506 Sabaia, that is Yusuf Adil Shfih, 
sentafleetoi sixty sail against An jidiv under arenegade named Antonio 
Fernando who had taken the Musalm&n name of Abdulla. The 
Portuguese bravely defended their fort and A.bdalla had to withdraw. 
In 1509 Afonso Dalboquerque was appointed Portuguese viceroy. 
In the latter part of the year, or early in 1510, he formed an 
offensive and defensive league with Krishna BiCya against Bij^pur. 
As Gkwk was poorly defended, the garrison in arrears, and the people 
diseSntented, Dalboquerquo mnrehod towards Goa, and, on the Ist 
of March 1510, took Panjim, and two days afterwards the town and 
fort surrendered without a struggle. Two months later (May) 
a Bijipur army^ undler Kamal Khfin® entered the Goa territory, 
and, after a siege of twenty-one days, Dalboquerque was forced to 
withdraw to his ships. The Portuguese spent the four rainy 
months (June -November) in making preparations and, by the 
25th of November, Dalboquerque unaided, as Krishna Raya of 
Vijayanagar had planned to seize Goa for himself, drove the Bij&pur 
troops out of the city and island of Goa.^ ' 

Before the Portuguese conquest of Goa in 1510, according to the 
Portuguese traveller Duarte Barbosa who was minutely acquainted 
with the west coast of India between 1500 and 1514, the Sabaym 
Deloani, that is Yusuf Adil ShAh of Bijdpur, was very fond of Goa 


cauvMTO 

Yvbvw Amt 
tout, 

1480 1510. 


The Poriuguiee^ 
IJfSS-lSKh 


^ Varthema probably means Georgian and European Christians who had turned 
Mixa4lm4na. ^ Badger’s Varthoma, 115 - 118. 

* Vasco da Gama^s Throe Voyages, 244, 246, 253. 
r . f Aocerdilig to Varia y Souza (Kerr’s Voyages, VI, 133) one dotachmentef the 
BlMpur axuiy commiuuded by the mother and women of the Bij4pur king, who 
maintained tneir troops out of the gains of 4000 prostitutes who followed the army. 

*Aeoording to Vana y Souza (Kerris Voyages, VI* 132) Yusuf Adil Sh4h died 
before the CMOture of Gm Dalboquerque on the 1st of March 1510 ; aooordhig 
Feriihta (Briggs, 111. 30) he died some months later, after the recapture of Goa in 

^^Dete&s of the Portuguese conquest of Goa are given in the KAnatg SigtislaQal 
Aecoont Bombay Gazetteer, XV, Part 11. 108-)lO* 
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««d atone time thongiit of making Coa kis heod-qaartors. Under 
kim it was a great place of trade with many Moors, white men, and 
rich merchants, and many g^at Gentile merchants. To its good port 
fioeked ships from Mecca, Aden, Ormos, Cambay, at^ the HaJWMr 
country. Sabaym Delcani lived mnchin Goa and kept thOre his 
captain and men-at-arms, and without his leave no one went <»t . or 
inTiy land or^by sea. The town was large with goodly bnildiags 
and handsome streets and a fine fortress. There were many 
mosques and many Hindu templea After the defeat of the Egyptiim 
fleet at Diu in South KithiAwdr in 1509 Sabaym called all the 
runaway Rumis, that is Turks and MAmelukes, to him mad txeated 
them with great honour.^ With their help he hoped to defeat the 
Portuguese. Much money was gathered, great ships and handsome 
European-like galleys and (brigantines were built, and much 
artillery of brass and iron was forged. When the preparations 
were well advanced they set out and took all native craft that plied 
under a Portuguese pasa^ Yusuf’s kingdom of Decani had many 
groat cities, and many towns inhabited by Moors and Gentilea It 
was a country very well cultivated and abundantly supplied with 
provisions and had an extensive commerce, which produced much 
revenue to the Moor king Mahamuza, that is M4hmud Bh4h 
Bahmani II. (1482-1518) the nominal overlord of Yusuf Adil Sh4h. 
He lived very luxuriously and with much pleasure, in a great city 
inland called Mavider that is Ahmadabad Bedar. 'Phis king hold 
the whole of his kingdom divided among Moorish lords, to each 
of whom he had assigned cities, towns, and villages. These 
lords governed and ruled, so that the king did not give any oilers 
in his kingdom, nor did he meddle, except in ^ving hing^lf a 
pleasant life and amusement. All these lords did obeisance ^ him 
and brought him the revenue with which the/'bad to come into his 
presence. If any one of them revolted or disobeyed, the others 
went against him and destroyed him, or reduced him again to 
obedience to the king. Those lords frequently had wars and 
differences among one another and it happened that some took 
villages from others. Bat afterwards the king made peace and 
administered justice between them. Each one had many horsemen, 
very good archers with the Turkish bow, white people of good 
figures. Their dress was of cotton stuff, and they wore caps on 
their heads. They gave large pay to the soldiers : they spoke Ambio ' 
Persian and the Decani language, which was the nati^ language 
of the country. These Moorish lords took tents of cotton into the 
field, in which they dwelt when they went on a journey or to wto. 
They rode a small saddle, and fought tied to their horses. They 
carried in their hands very long li^t lances with four-sided item 
points, very strong, and about two feet (three palms) in 
Theyprewe tunics quilted with cotton called laudeo, and some wt^ 
tunics of mail, and nod their horses caparisoned. Some eanied imm 


1 Riuo^ properly an inhsUtsnt of Anatolis in Asis Blinor, in thisnaas iS 
rsther than Turk. There were Enropeans in the Bgratna fleet Ss 
found hooka in LsUn, Italian, end PottogaeseTinaisySe^nli^^i 
VI- 119. * Stanley’s 74' 77: ' 
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maces and battle-axes, two swords and a buckler^ and a Tarkisb boV 
Bup^ied with many arrows, so that each man carried offensive 
/weapons for two. Many of these took their wives with th^m to the 
wars; they made use of pack oxen, on which they carried thoir 
chattels when they travelled, 'fhey were frequently at war with the 
kihg of Narsinga, so that they were at peace but for a short t\me. 

The Gentiles of this kingdom of Decani were black, well made, and 
brave. Most of them fought on foot and some on horseback. The 
Gentile foot soldiers carried swords and ‘shields, and bows and 
»rows, and were very good archers. Their bows were long after the 
fashion of English bows. They went naked from the waist upwards 
and wore small caps on their heads. They ate all meat except cow. 

They were idolaters and when they died their bodies were burnt, and 
of their own free will their wives 4>urned themselves with their 
dead husbands.^ 

In 1510 Yusuf Adil Shdh died of dropsy and was buried at Goge Character. 
in the province of Shor«4pur in the Nizamis territoiy about forty 
miles east Of Bijipur. Among the sovereigns of the Doccan, Yusuf 
Adil ShAh, whether for statesmanship or accomplishments, holds 
a high, probably the highest, place. His character and his adminis- 
tration have no trace of the cruelty, bigotry, and licentiousness 
which marked some of the Bahmani kings. Even the proclamation 
of his devotion to the Shia faith, which might have stirred 
fanatical excitement and bloodshed, was so tomporato and wise as 
to cause no permanent uneasiness or loss of power. Ho was the 
founder of a dynasty which of all Deccan dynasties, except the 
Kutb Sh4»his of Golkonda, has left the noblest memorials of its 
greatness. He was the patron of art and litoraturo iu the highest 
degree then known Jn India. To his subjects of all creeds and 
classes he was just and merciful, and it is probable that his marriage 
to a Hindu lady, the daughter of a Maratha chieftain, his only wife, 
may have given him more sympathy with his Hindu subjects than 
was at all common at that time.^ 

Yusuf seems to have developed the revenue reforms introduced in 
1478 by Mdhmud G4w4,n. He also seems to 'lave revived those ref orms 
of M4hmad GawAn^s which the revolution of 1489 had prevented from 
being carried out. Under Yusufs government, though perhaps less 
regularly than afterwards under the Moghals, the country was 
parcelled into districts or sarkdrs. Each district was distributed 
among sub-divisions which were generally known by the Persian 
names pwrganajearyat^ semat, mahdd, and tdluka,B,nd somoiimes by the 
Hindu names prdnt and desk. The revenue was generally fanned 
sometimes by the village. A^ere it was not farmed the revenue was 
collected by Hindu officers. Over the revenue farmers and collectors 
was an agent or amil who collected the revenue, managed th^olice; 
and settled civil suits. Civil suits relating to land were gqperally 
^erred to juries or panc/bayato. In cases of hereditary property 


^ Stanley’s Barbosa, 77-78. 

^Coknel Meadows Taylor in Architecture o( Bijdpur, 2ft 
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to whiob goreniment was a party the Bij4par jary consisted of 
fifteen men of whom two-thirds were MnsalmAns and one^third 
iffere Hindus. Over each group of agents or armlddrs was a chief 
collector or mokdsaddr, from the Arabic moquaita the seat of castoms. 
The oflBce of chief collector in theory was held for a short term of 
ye^s ; in practice the chief collector was allowed to hold his post 
ior a long perjod and sometimes to pass it to his son. Over the chief 
collector there was generally a provincial governor or Buhha. Deeds 
.and formal writings were made out in the governor’s name, but he did 
^not always live in the district and he never took part in its revenue 
management,^ Though the chief power in the country was 
Iduhammadan large numbers of Hindus were employed in the service 
of the state. The garrisons of hill forts were generally Hindus^ 
MarkthdSj Rdmoshisj and Bedars, fortified towns and a few hill forts 
of special strength being reserved for Musalm&n commandants or 
hilleddrs. Parts of the plain country, with the title of estateholder or 
jdgirddr and*of hereditary head or deshjnuhh, were entrusted to loyal 
Hindus^ chiefly BrAhmans, Lingdyats, and Mardthds. The tenure of 
these estates was generally military, the value of the grant being in 
proportion to the number of troops which the holder maintained. 
Numbers of Hindus were employed in the Bijdpur armies. Family 
feuds or personal hate, and in border villages probably a respect for 
the chances of war, often led members of the same family to seek 
nervice in rival Miisalmdn states. Hindus of distinguished service 
were rewarded with the Hindu titles of Baja, Ndik, and 
Yusuf Adil Shdh was succeeded by his son Ismdil Adil Shdh 
*(1510- 1534) a boy of five. During the young king’s minority the 
minister Kamdl Khdn was apppointed regent. One of his first acta 
was to restore the public profession of the Supni faith, by which be 
gained the attachment of the Deccani portion of the army, as well as 
the approval and respect cf the neighbouring kings. This religious 
change was mainly made with a view to his own advancement. 
Tempted by the success which had followed his master Yusuf 
bis revolt against Mdhmud ShAh Bahmani, and seeing bow tbe 
efforts of tbe Berid family of Bedar had also succeeded, S^mAl Kh&l 
planned to depose the young king and seat himself on tbe BijApur 
throne. To this end he opened secret negotitations with Amir 
Berid of Bedar, who had designs on tbe Abmadnagar kingdom, 
where BurhAn NizAm (1508-1553) was also a minor, and an offensive 
and defensive alliance was formed between them. Tbe foreipiers 
in the Bijapur army were likely to prove a serious obstacle to RamAl 
EhAn^s ambitious designs He contrived greatly to increase the 
Deccan element by entertaining a number of the loc^ MarAtha' 
horse, and dismissing all foreigners except 300 who fortned ibe, 
king’s bodyguard. He fixed on tbe 80th of May 1511 as tbe Ictdiy, 
day fdt deposing IsmAil. Had the project been carried out on 
day it Vould have succeeded. It was delayed tbe advice oi 
astrologers, who warned tbe minister that some diangerous days lor > 
him were at band. EamAl KhAn confined himself to 




1 Grant D^a MartMito, 36, 3S. 
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strengtliened liis guards, giving out that he was ill* This delay 
ffave the queen-mother, Bubuji Khanam, the chance of attempting to 
Sree her son. Her spies had told her of the plot and she adroitly 
tamed Kam&l Khan’s seclnsion to his own destruction, Yusuf Turk, 
the king’s foster-father, was chosen as the agent for the minister’s 
deStmction and gladly took the part assigned to him. Under pre* 
tence of gaining the minister’s leave to visit Mecca, Yusnf was alloT^ed 
into the palace. Approaching, according to custom, with great 
humility, he made nis obeisance hnd uttered several flattering 
speeches which pleased Kamdl Kh&n, who called him nearer an^ 
stretdied out his hand to give him betel leaf. Yusuf putting his 
hands under the cloth that covered his shoulders advanced as if to 
receive the leal. The minister stretched out his hand to put the* 
leaf on the cloth, when Yusuf with the quickness of lightning draw^ 
ing a dagger hid beneath the cloth, stabbed Kam4l Kb&n in the 
breast with all his force, so that he fell and died with a loud groan. 
Yusuf Turk was cut to pieces by the attendants.^ Though a rumour 
of what had happened spread through the city and caused consider- 
able alarm to Kamiil Khan’s adherents, Ism&il was not yet safe. To 
allay the excitement, Kam&l Khan’s mother and his brother Safdar 
Jang gave out that the minister was wounded not dead. To support 
this story the body was set on pillows in a window overlooking the 
palace court as if to receive the salutation of the people. Taking 
advantage of the anger caused by the attempted assassination, and 
knowing that every moment’s delay helped the royal party to com- 
plete their^rrangements for defence, Safdar Jang hurried with a 
body of armed men to the citadel and attacked the palace. Dilshad 
Agha, Yusuf Adil Shah’s foster-sister, encouraged the palace-guard. 
In spite of their stubborn resistance, the assailants, who were 
numerous and well ^mod with muskets, would have carried all 
before them had not the garrison been strengthened by a number of 
the loyal foreign soldiers who climbed into tbo palace by ropes thrown 
over the walls. The palace gates were forced open and the rebels 
headed by Safdar Jang rushed into the courtyard. They were mot 
by a discharge of fire-arms from the terrace of the palace, and 
Safdar Jang was wounded in the eye. He took refuge under a vail 
on the top of which the king, a child of six, was standing. Seeing 
his enemy the child rolled over upon him a heavy stono which fell 
on his head and killed him on the spot. The insurgents fled to 
seek Kam&l Kh&n, and finding him dead dispersed. The royal 
troops rallied round the young king and the city was quickly cleared 
of the disaffected. Among the most prominent men on the kin^s 
aide in this outbreak was Khusru Turk, who, in reward for his 
services received the estate of Belgaum and the title ot Asad Kfa&n* 
I’robably owing to the advice of Asad Kh&n the young king^s 
reign began with great success. One of his first measures was, in 
1518, to restore the Shia &ith which had been forbidden by the 
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^ Bri^’ Ferishta, IlL 40. 

^ Detatls of Asad Khto, the athlete, statesman, and man of letters, who Is still 
the gsardian saint of Beldam are given in the Belgaom Statistical Account. 
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regent Eamdl Kb4n. In 1514 the kings of Ahmadhagar, Bemr, 
and Gblkonda leagued against him. The confederate army^ aooom^ 

S anied by the Bahmani king MAhmnd Shdh II (148S<-1518} and 
is son 'Ahmad at the head of 25,000 cavalry, marched towards 
Bijfipur, laying waste the country as they came. Ism&il made no 
att0mf)t to, meet this invasion in the field. When the attacking 
fohce had reached AlUpur, a suburb of Bij4par about a mile and a 
half from the' eastern gate of the city, he led against them in person 
his own 12,000 foreign^cavalry* and gained a decisive victory. The 
Bahmani army fled, leaving Mahmud Sh4h Bahmani and his. Son 
Ahmad in the victor’s hands, who treated the royal captives with, 
the greatest courtesy. This battle was followed by the marriage of 
IsmdiFs sister Mussiti with Ahmad the son of the Bahmani king to 
whom she had been betrotheih and their marriage was celebrated 
with groat pomp at Kulbarga. In 1519 IsmAil^s rank and indepen- 
dence wore acknowledged by the king of Persia who sent an 
ambassador tto his court.' In the same year (1519) Krishna 
of Vijayanagar (1508-1534) extended his conquests as far north as 
the Krishna and possessed himself of the RAichur DoAb, To retake 
the Raichiir Doab, while under the influence of wine, Ismail, at the 
head of 2000 men, attempted to cross the Krishna, without due 
precautions, in the face of the hostile force. The result was a 
ruinous defeat, the king himself narrowly escaping and the army 
having to reiurii to BijApur. This victory enabled Krishna BAya 
and his successors for several years to keep BadAmi and probably 
other parts of South Bijapur. • 

In 1524 IsmAiPa sistor Mariam was married to BurhAn |7iz4m 
of Ahraadnagar (1508 - 1553). As Ismail failed to keep his promise 
of ceding the fort of Sholapur and its five and a half districts as his 
sister^s marriage portion, Burhan NizAm, ai<fed by Imad Sh4h of 
Berar and Amir Berid regent of Bodar, marched with forty 
thousand men to besiege SholApur and to occupy the five and a 
half districts. IsmAil opposed them with ton thousand foreign troops 
and three thousand archers. The archers were surprised by a body 
of the allied army, were defeated, and dispersed. But, rallying at a 
distance, they approached the confederate camp and were allowed 
to pass. They seized the advantage, attacked the confederates, 
and, after a dreadful slaughter, effected their retreat. Ismdil 
advanced next morning against the allies, who were not recovered 
from their panic, and whose lino was formed in the utmost disorder 
and confusion. The allies made but little resistance ; their camp 
was taken, and vast riches fell to the victors.® In 1528 Asad Ehin,, 
the BijApur general, again defeated BurhAn NizAm and Amir Bend 
w'ho had attacked the BijApur country. In 1529 Asad KhAn entered 
the Amir Berid's camp at night and carried off the regent on tho 
bed where he lay in a drunken sleep. Bedar was captured and 
Amir Berid became practically the vassal of the BijApur king* 
Shortly after IsmAil, aided by Imad ShAh of Berar recovered ^9 


* Briggs’ Feriebto, lU. 48. 


^ Waiiog’s Mardlih4»,,35- 36» 
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forte of B4ichur and Mudgal from Krishna R4]Ra of Vijayanagar, 
but was prevented from passing further by an invasion of BurMn 
and Amir Berid from the^ortk In 1533 Burhan Nizto was 
again defeated and with difficulty escaped. Much plunder fell inte 
^ hands of Ismail and his superionty was established throughout 
the Deccan. This battle was known as the Foreign Boys^ Victory 
because it was in great measure won by a corps of sons of foreigners 
and Rajputs.^ A Kdnarese inscription dated 1533-34 (S. 1455) at 
B4n^ankarij three miles south-eeest of JB4ddnii, shows that 
daring this time B4d&mi and probably other parts of South Bijfipur 
continued to belong to Vijayanagar.’* In 1534 Isind.il died and was* 
buried at Goge near his father. According to a writer of that time 
quoted by Ferishta Ismdil Adil Shdh was just, prudent, and patient, 
and so abundantly magnanimous tliat^ho gave rewards without too 
minutely inquiring into the state of liis treasury. In his extreme 
generosity he often pardoned public criminals, and never would listen 
to slander. He was never passionate and was always lensiblo and 
acute. Ho was an adept in painting, varnishing, arrow-making and 
embroiderin*g saddle-cloths. In music and poetry he excelled 
most of his ago. He was fond of the company of poets and learned 
men numbers of whom were munificently supported at his court. 
He dearly loved repartee and no king of the Deccan was his equal 
in humour. He seldom used tho Doccan tongue, and was fonder of 
Turkish and Persian manners music and language, than of those 
of the Deccan. This was owing to tho education he had received 
from his aunt Dilshad Aglia, who, by Iiis fathor^s desire), kept him 
as much as possible from the company of Deccanis, so that ho had 
little relish for their society.^ 

Shortly before IsmAiVs death the popular fooling was in favour 
of the younger son Ibrahim, but Asad Khfin at IsmAirs earnest 
request placed his eldest son Mallu on the throne. Mallu Adil Shah 
proved a disgrace to his dynasty. He plunged into most filthy 
debaucheries and disgusted all the great nobles of tho court. His 
grandmother Bubuji Khanani, seeing that his rule would ruin tho 
kingdom, advised that he should be deposed. After a reign of six 
months he was dethroned and blinded, and his brotiior was raised to 
the throne under the title of Ibrahim Adil Sh&h. 

Ibrfihim Adil Sh4h I. (1534-1 557) was the first Bijdpur king 
who followed tho Sunni faith.^ Tho change of religion was accom- 
panied by a complete military change. The late king Ismail, warned 
by the rebellion of Kamdl Khan, had greatly increased the foreign 
element in the army, but, as these foreigners were Shi&s, under 
Ibrahim they were obliged to give way to the Deccan and 
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1 BriffiKs* Feriahia, III. 70. * Jour. Bom. Br, Roy. Ab. Soc. XII. 344. 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, 111. 72. 

« Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 78. It is curious that half of the Bijdpur kings professed 
the Sunni and hail the Shia liuth. Yusuf and Ismdil were ShUs ; Ibrdhim 1. was a 
Sunni ; Ali Adil Shdh 1. a Shia ; Ibrdhim 11. and his son Mdhmud were Sunnis ; AU 
Adil ^h II. was a Shia, and the last Shikandar is doubtfally stated to have been a 
Snimi* Mr. H. F. Sikock, C.3. 
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.Abyssinian element which was Sunni. As Ibrdhim had a liking for 
the natives of the Deccan^ Marathi took the place of Persian as the 
language of accounts and finance^ and many Brdhmans and other 
^indusT rose to eminence in the royal service. Maritha std^ers 
were also engaged. He entertained 8000 Deccan cavalry, and, 
instead of. the Bahmani system of self-horsed cavaliers or Bhxieddra, 
otilistod men of low position who were supplied with state Itorses 
and were called bdrgirs.^ In 1542, at Vijayanagar, on the death 
of Krishna Edya, or, more ■l)robably of Aenyuta Raya, one BAia 
R&ja usurped the throne and ruled in the name of Saddshiv .lUya 
the lawful king whom he kept in confinement. According to 
Ferishta Ibrahim Adil Sh&h had so much infiuence in Vijayanagar 
that the Vijayanagar king paid a heavy tribute and acknowledged the , 
supremacy of Bijdpur. This seems doubtful as inscriptions in South 
BijApur shefw that the Vijayanagar kings had not lost their hold on 
this part of the country. Of throe of Sadashiv B4ya’s inscriptions 
two are at Qad&mi and one at Tolachkod about five miles south-east 
of Bdddmi. Of the two B^idami inscriptions one dated 1543-44 
(S. 1465) records the construction of a bastion, and the other, 
dated 1547-48 (S. 1469), records a grant to a guild of barbers. 
The Tolachkod inscription, dated 1544-45 (S. 1466), records the grant 
of the village of the Ddnakasirivur on the bank of the Malprabha 
or Maldpahari for the maintenance of a temple.^ 

About this time (1542) while Ibrahim's distrust of his minister 
Asad Khdn, who was a staunch Shia, had driven him to his 
estate of Belgaum, Burhdn Niz^m of Ahmadnagar and Amir Berid 
entered the Bijapur country from the north. They were joined 
by Asad Khan&om Belgaum to save his estate from being ravaged. 
The armies marched to Bijdpur, spreading^ fire and slaughter as 
far as the capital. Ibrdhim ,Adil Shdh, thinking himself unable 
to oppose the invaders, fled to Kulbarga. Asad Khdn, after 
explaining that he was loyal to his king and had joined the invaders 
under compulsion, induced Imad Shah of Berdr to help his master. 
To prevent the Berar army from joining Ibrdhim, Burhdn Nizdm 
and Amir Berid raised the siege of Bijdpur, ravaged the suburbs, 
andnioved towards Kulbarga, where they were completely defeated. 
This and the death of Amir Berid induced Burhan Nizdm to sue 
for peace which was granted. In 1543 Bijdpur was attacked on 
three sides, by Burhdn Nizam on the north, by Jamsbid Kutb Sbdh 
on the east, and by Ram Bdja on the south. Burhdn Nizdm and 
Rdm Bdja were bought off by concessions, and Asad Khdn, the 
Bijdpur general, centred his efforts against Qolkonda. Jamshid 
Kxith Shah was completely defeated and so wounded that his face 
was disfigured for life. Aiter reducing Golkonda, Ibrdhim tamed 
his arms a^iust Burhdn Nizdm, who, roused to action by Bdnt’ 
Bdja of Vijayanagar, had advanced as far as Urchan on the left 
bank of the Bhima about fifteen miles east of Indi. Aiter passiug, 


Ferishta, in. 79 ; Grant DufTa Idardthis, 34 and note. . 
lian Antiquary, X, 64 • 67. 
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the tliree wet months on the right bank of the rirer Ibrilhim • Chapter Til* 

crossed the Bhima and defeated Btirhdn Nizdm with immense History- 

loss, inclnding 260 elephants and 170 pieces of cannon, with^ IbiOhimAdh. 

arnmnnition and camp equipage. In this action Ibr&him 'fought 

with great valonr killing three antagonists in single combat with I6d4-1667« 

his own hand.^ After this success Ibrahim became cruel, suspicious, BaUle ofUrchan^ 

and hated. Taking advantage of the general disaffoqjbi^^Q Burhw 

Nizim regained his losses, defeated Ibrdhim in several engagements, 

and once more threatened to destroy liis power. A conspiracy was 

set on loot for deposing Ibrihim and placing his brother Abdulla ^ 

on the throne. The plot was discovered and Abdulla had to fly to 

Goa, where the Portuguese committed great havoc on the Bijdpur 

territories, wasting with fi.re and sword the towns between Goa and 

BAnkot in Ratndgiri.^ Abdulla’s fliglit to Goa roused the king’s 

suspicions against Asad Kh4n, who had to retire to Bel gaum. 

In spite of the treatment he had received at Ibrdlhim’s hands, 

Asad Kh4n rejected Abdulla's offers, who was •advancing, 
supported by^the rortuguese and by Burhdn Nizdm. Burhitn Nizam, 
instead of advancing to Bijdpur remained at Bel gaum in the hope 
of securing that fort. But Asad Khdn continued staunch to the 
king, others of the leading nobles followed liia example, a large force 
gathered to Ibrdhim’s aid, and Abdulla and the Portuguese were 
forced to retire. Peeling death approaching Asad Khan asked 
Ibr&him to visit him in Belgaum. Ibriihim started to visit him, but 
before he reached Belgaum Asad Khan was dead (1649). Abdulla 
fled to Goa and was killed in 1554. 

In 1551 an alliance was made between Burh^n Nizam of Ahmad* Jbrdhim*s Beverae^, 
nagar and the king of Vijayanagar ; and hostilities were begun 
against the Bijdpur king and his ally Ali Borid of Bedar. Kulydn 
in the Bedar state was besieged by the Alimadnagar troops, 
and IbrAhim marched to relieve it. At first he met with some 
success, but he was surprised by a sudden attack and had to fly 
for his life. Next year (1552) he lost SholApur, Mudgal, and 
Kdichur, the two last places falling into the hands of their former 
possessors, the Vijayanagar kings. On the Jeath of Burbdn Nizam 
m 1553, his successor Husain (1553*1565) made peace with 
Ibrdhim, but Ibrahim, in the hope of recovering Sholdpur, 
espoused the cause of Husain’s brother and rival Ali, and also 
concluded a treaty with Vijayanagar. Ibrdhim trusted much to the 
aid from S6if*ain*ul*Malk, the commander*in-chief of the late king 
of Ahmsidnagar who had entered his service. A battle ensued 
near SholApur, which would have been won by Bijdpur had Ibrdhim 
supported Seif-ain-ul-Mulk. Ibrdhim fancied himself betrayed, 
and fled from the field, and when Seif*ain-ul-Mulk joined him at 
jIBt^par treated him with such discourtesy that Seif *ain-ul*Mulk 
mured to the east of SAt4ra. B[ere, making himself master of the 
tllsct watered by the MAn, and of VAlva, Miraj, and other districts, 
he became so powerful that he defeated first a royal force and 


^ Briggs’ FerifliU, HI. 95. * Grant IMPn MarAthis, 35. 

’ B^a’ Ferialita, HI. 110- 111, 
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Chapter VIL uftervrards an army commanded by the pnraned Ismfiil to 
TTffr ^ry- Bijipor, and would probably hare taken the cit^ but for the amTal 
A» A o / t of the brother of the king of Vijayanagar with a strong force* 

^ ' Ibrahim AdiJ Sh4h died. His death was the result of 

intemperate habits. During his last illness many of his -medical 
attendants were beheaded or trodden to death by elephant* 

Ibrahim was succeeded by his son Ali Adil Sh4h 1.(1557-1580). At 
the time of Ibrdhim^s death hii^two sons, both of whom had iucorVed 
their father^s displeasure by their devotion to the Shia faith, WerO 
in confinement, the elder Ali in the fort of Miraj, and the second 
Tamasp in Bolgaum. When Ibrdhim^s life was despaired ofj 
Muhammad Kishwar Khdn, the son of Asad Khdn a man of influence^ 
moved towards Miraj, to secure the succession to prince Ali. To 
commemorate bis accession the king ordered a town to be built 
about three miles north-west of Bij^pur and called it Shdhapur,^ and, 
at the same time, rewarded Kishwar Khan by making him commander- 
in-chief. Afrs great desire was to recover ShoUpur from the Ahmad- 
nagar king. With this object he sent an embassy to Ahniadnagar, 
and, at the same time, despatched Kishwar Khan to Vijayanagar to 
negotiate an alliance with Bam Rd^ja. The embassy to Vijayanagar was 
more successful than that to Ahmadnagar. So close did the alliance 
between Bijapur and Vijayanagar become, that when Ali paid a 
visit to Riim K4ja, his wife adopted him as her son. In 1558 the two 
kings invaded Ahmadnagar with complete success. Husain Niz4ui 
8Ii4h (1563-1565) after a time managed to buy off the Bijdpur 
king, but, immediately afterwards, relying on the aid of Ibrahim (ISSO-^ 
1581) the king of Golkonda renewed hostilities. The result was that he 
was again attacked by the Bijapur and Vijayana^r forces, which were 
joined by the Golkonda king, who throw over^his ally, and the town 
of Ahmadnagar was besieged by the confederate armv. Various 
causes, one of the chief being the disgust of the Musalm^ns at the 
overbearing conduct of R^m R4ja, ended in the siege being raised 
and R4m R4ja returned to his dominions which ha h^ considerably 
increased at the cost of his allies. He captured Bdgalkot and probably 
LmgmcujainRt Was complete master of the country south of the Krishna. Ali Adil 
Vijayanagar, Sh^h was SO disgusted with the conduct of R4m Rdja^s army i^at two 

J^eo, years later (1560) he formed a close alliance with the king of 

Ahmadnagar for. the overthrow of R4m Rdja, and this alliance was 
cemented by the marriage of Ali Adil Sh4h with Ch4nd Bibi, Ihe 
daughter of Husain Niz4m Shdh of Ahmadnagar. The king of 
Golkonda and Bedar also joined the confederacy and every effort 
was made to render the expedition a success. The power qf 
"Vijayanagar had made rapid strides during the few preceding years 
and menaced the existence of the neighbouring Musalm^ king^xnSk 
Several districts had been wrested from Bij&pur, and ibhe kingdom ' 
of Golkonda had also suffered severely from the enoroachments oi 
the powerful BAm R4ja. It was not difficult for the all^ powers^ 
to find ground^ of quarrel and to give colour for a finals DnsM^ir 
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All Adil Bhih demanded the restitution of Bamlkot and the I14ichur» 
tkifih* His demand met with an insolent refusal, and the Bijdpur 
#^haB^dor was driven from Vijayanagar, The four kings set out 
oh their expedition against R4m BAja and marched to T4likoti, a 
)brge village about forty miles east of Bij&pur. They appear to 
have made T41ikoti their head-quarters, and from this cincumstauce 
the decisive battle which was afterwards fought is known as the batflo 
of T^likoti, though it was fought on the right bank of the Krishna 
some thirty miles south of that village. H4m Riija was not slow 
to meet his enemies and proved himself no mean opponent. All the ^ 
resources of his state were gathered for a final struggle between the 
Hindu and the Musalmtin rulers of the Deccan. The Vijayanagar 
army is said to have included 100,000 foot, 20,000 horse, 2000 
elephants, and 1000 guns ] while AU Adil Bhali had an army of 
of 80,000, with over 700 elephants, and his colleagues were probably 
not much behind him in strength. Allowing for exaggeration 
between 150,000 and 200,000 troops must have been engaged in tbe 
battle of Talikoti (January 25th, 1565). The Hindu army, under the 
command of R4m Raja hi person, was encamped on the right or south 
bank of the Krishna, commanding the ford by which the allies were 
expected to cross. On arriving at the ford tlio allies found their 
passage stopped, as the Hindu prince had raised powerful batteries 
which swept the crossing. A council of war was held, and it was 
resolved to attempt to entice the Hindu army from its position by 
manoauvring along the left bank as if to cross by the Dhanur ford, 
ten miles higher up. Accordingly the Musaliniln army was put in 
motion and marched leisurely up tlie left bank for three days in the 
direction of Dhanur, This device succeeded. The Hindu army 
abaudoued its defence^, marched parallel with the allied army on the 
opposite bank, and is even said to have entrenched itself at Dhanur 
as it had previously done at Ingulgi. When tho Muhammadans 
had Bucceedod in withdrawing their opponents from the ford, they 
doubled back by night, aud, next morning crossed the river in 
safety, and took their position in the originally chosen lino of battle. 
The whole army marched in three divisions attack the Hindus in 
their new encampment. They were mot by vast flights of rockets, 
and charges from tho wings of the Hindu army so spirited that 
they speedily threw the wings of the allies into disorder. The 
centre commanded by Husain Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar kept 
unbroken, and, pushing forward, was soon engaged with the Hindu 
centre commanded by K4m Bdja in person. Tho Hindus gmduall^ 
gave way and Rdm Raja entered his state-litter and ordered his 
si^anta to carry him off the field. When the men had gone some 
distance they set down the litter and fleA R4m R^i ja mounted a 
liorse and tried to escape, but he was surrounded, made prisoner, 
and, brought before Husain Nizdm Shdh. Tho king ordered his 
head to bo cut off. The order was at once carried out, and his 
head set on a long i^ear that it might bo seen by all. Seeing 
weir leader slain the Bundus fled on all sides mercilessly pursued by 
the Muhammadans. TBe victors gained an enormous booty and 
followed their success by invading Vijayanagar. The i^bpital was 
taken and given over to plunder, and few buildings escaped 
B 877-53 
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43ie general devastation. Rim Rdja^s head was carried to Ahmads 
nagar and for many years was shown as a trophjr^on the day 
of the battle. An imitation head in stone was rat at Bijipnr 
wd set 'in the wall near the main gateway of the Arldila at. 
opning of a sewer^^ where some of the present inhabitants 
of BijApun remember having seen it. In 1826 when BhAa Sdheh^ 
RSija of SAtAja^ visited the city^ he ordered this stone heAd to be 
removed and thrown into the TAj BAvdi, where it probably still liesb 
Though nominal rulcvs continued till 1587 the battle of TAlikoii 
^ was a deathblow to Vijayanagar. From that date its history as 
an independent kingdom ceased. Jealousy between BijApur and 
Ahmadnagar for some years prevented the division of the Vijaya* 
nagar couiitry, beyond the recovery of the parts of BijApur which 
Ram RAja had lately usarpad. In 1565, soon after the battle of 
TAlikoti, Husain Nizdm (1553^1565) died and was succeeded by 
Murtaza (1565-1588) a minor. Taking advantage of Murtaza^s 
minority, it# the hope of gaining a further share of Vijayana^r, 
All Adil ShAh in 1567 espoused the cause of RAm Raja’s son Tim 
RAj against VenkatAdri RAm RAja’a brother. VenkatAdri appealed 
to the jealousy of Ahmadnagar and procured an invasion of BijApur 
territory from that quarter. Kishwar KhAn was sent to oppose the 
Ahmadnagar army but he was defeated and slain.® 

In 1570 BijApur, Ahmadnagar, the Zamorin of Kalikat, and the 
king of Achiu in Sumatra, leagued together to drive the Portuguese 
out of the east. It was arranged that the four powers shoidd at 
the same time attack the Portuguese possessions in India and 
Sumatra. The burden of the fighting was to fall to BijApur and 
to Ahmadnagar, Ali Adil ShAh was to take Goa, and Murtaza 
NizAm Shah (1565-1588) w^as to take Cheal in KolAba. Under 
Ali Adil ShAh and his general Nori KhAn the BijApur army is 
said to have numbered 100,000 fighting men, of whom 35,000 
were horse, with 2140 war elephants, and 350 pieces of cannon 
most of which were of extraordinary size. Besides these prepara- 
tions some barks were taken upon mules to be launched in the 
river to aid the invaders in passing to the island of Gca. With 
this vast army Ali Adil Shah marched towards Goa aibout the 
end of December. On the night during which they passed to the 
low country so many fires were lit on the hill sides that multitudes 
of the troops could be clearly seen from the island of Goa. The 
army appeared near Goa and occupied several posts. So confident 
was Ali of success, that, before his arrival, he had parcelled out the 
difioreut offices at Goa among his nobles, and had allotted among 
them certain Portuguese ladies of noted beauty. To oppose this 
overwhelming force not more than seven hundred European 
soldiers were available, a number which was raised to 1000 the 
enlistment of 300 friars and priests. A number of boats indiffi^ 
ently manned and eimipped completed the slender defence. Still 
under their Viceroy Dom Luis de Ataide the Portuguese nOt oufy 


' Sydeuhani'a Accotmt of Bij&pur, 466, and Bird’s BHApfir. Bitn. ifiisi', 
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iSefended the city bat several times crossed to the mainland/ 
d^royed a half finished bridj^e, and took many prisoners. Daring 
March and April (1571) the Goa garrison was reinforced by several 
of fighting men. With these they attacked the* enemy, 
xnini^ their works, bnming villages, and killing numbers of men. 
In sjnte of his reverses the confidence that he must in the end 
prevail did not desert All who caused gardens to be laid out nelhr 
his camp. About the middle of April a fight lasted for four 
days (13th to I6th) between 5000 Bij5]piir troops under one Sulaim&n 
Ag^aand 2000 .Portuguese under the Viceroy. The contest ended 
in a victory to the Portuguese. The siege dragged on till August* 
when All retired. His loss is estimated at 12,000 men, 300 
elephants, 4000 horses, and 6000 draught bullocks, partly by the 
sword and partly by the weather. .Ghoul was defended against 
the Ahmadna^r army vrith not loss heroism and success and 
the power of the Portuguese was greatly strengthened. Though 
their league against the Portuguese proved a failuroi it led to a 
more friendly feeling between Bijitpur and -Ahinadnagar.^ In 
1573 it was arranged that Ahmadnagar should conquer east and 
Bijdpur should conquer soiith.^ Bij^tpur captured Adoni near J^lari 
and Bank4pur in Dhdrwdr and its supremacy is said to have been 
acknowledged along the west coast from Goa to Barkalur in South 
Kdnara.^ After overrunning much coin\try south of the I'ungbliadra 
the Bijapur king turned his arras against Venkaiadri of Vijayanagar, 
and blockaded his capital. The city was on the point of falling 
when Venkatddri managed to gain over Hundidtararaa Naik, the chief 
of the bdrgirs or Maratha cavalry, whom, by large bribes, he induced 
to desert the Bijapur king and harass his camp. So siiccossful was 
this device that Ali Adil Shah had to raise the siege and retire. 
The treachery of the Marnthas was not forgotten. Shortly after, 
according to Ferishta,^ the bdnjirs committed earcessos in their lauds 
near Vijayanagar and a force had to b(5 sent against them. They 
resisted successfully for a year, when artifice succeeded where force 
had failed. The insurgents were asked to court, and, notwithstand- 
ing the warnings of the more prudent, most of them accepted the 
invitation. For some time the king treated them with kindnpss, 
but in the end he put most of them to death.® In 1580 Ali was 
assassinated in a brawl with one of his servants. He? was a munifi- 
cent patron of architecture and many of his buildings at BijApur 
remain. According to Ferishta the JAma mosque, the large masonry 
pond near the ShAhapur gate, the city wall, and the water-courses 
which formerly carried water through all the streets of the city were 
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» Fans y Sousa in Kerr*» Voyages, VI. 423 429; Briggs* Ferishta, III. 521. 

» BrigM*^Feri8hta, III, 135. 

* Eice’sMysore, I. 235. According to Grant Duff (MardthAs, 36)thepowerofBijdpur 
Ontended from the Nini to the Tungbhadra. The distiict of Adoni and probably of 
Ifandhiil, south of the Tangbbadta, were in its possession. Tho coast from Bilnkot 
to Cape Hamas, with the exception of the Portuguese posjmsaions, fonned its westm 
side ; and, on the east, the boundaries of its districts, JRdichur, Idgir, Mdikhet, and 
l^dar divided it from Golkonda ; tho frontier provinces Akalkot, Haidurg, and 
Kalydn wore sometimes held by Bijdpur and sometimes by Golkonda. 

« Briggs* Fcriehta, III. 141. ^ Briggs’ Fen'shta, lU. 142. • 
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jxtade by AU^b orders.^ Towards tho close of bis reigxr ambassadora 
from the Delhi emperor Akbar (1&50-«1605) visited j^ndpor#^ .The 
object of this embassy is not stated. Perhaps i&..tbo court 

fclans Were already on foot for the conquest of the Deooat|, p0r« 
haps the embassy was simply a token of friendly courtesy as All's 
mnnificcnqe and patronage of tho arts had drawn to Bijdpur learned 
men from Persia, Arabia, and Turkey.® 

As IbrahiA Adil Shdh 11. (1580-1626) was only nine years old 
at his uncle's death a regency Vas formed whose head was Chdnd 
Bibi, the widow of Ali Adil Shdh and whose chief minister wi^ 
'Eamdl Khdn Deccani. The first eight or ten years of Ibrdhihifs 
reign were disturbed by the struggles for power of the leading noblesi. 
Kamdl Khan was detected in an attempt to usurp the whole power 
of the state, and, under the orders of Chdnd Bibi, was executed by 
Kishwar Khd^n. Kishwar KhAn now became the loading noble, 
and, to render Lis power more secure, he confined ChAnd Bibi, un- 
der circumstances of groat personal indignity, in tho fort of SatAra. 
The Abyssinians in. the army effected her release, and Kishwar 
Khdu was forced to fly, and shortly after was assassinated at 
Golkonda. In 1582, taking advantage of the confusion at Bijdpur, 
the kings of Ahmadnagar, Golkonda, and Bedar laid siege to the 
capital.^ In the face of foreign danger the nobles rallied round the 
king, united their forces, and obliged the besieging' armies to retire. 
The supreme power was now grasped by Dildwar Khdn, who had 
taken the loading part in ridding tho kingdom of the invaders. 
One of his first measures was to restore the Sunni faith,® which 
continued to be tho state religion until tho accession of Ali Adil 
Shdh II. in 1G56. For eight years Dilawar Khdn ruled tho kingdom 
with ability and success. He concluded a peace with the kings of 
Ahmadnagar and Golkonda, and, at the same lime (1586), the young 
Ibrdhim was married to Tdj Sultana tho sister of the king of 
Golkonda. During this period Bijdpur seems to have enjoyed 
great prosperity. Two English travellers Fitch and Newberry 
describe it (1583) as a very large town and as rich as it was large. 
The houses were lofty, handsome, and built of stone. Most of the 
inhabitants were idolaters, and idols were very numerous in the 
groves about the city, There were numbers of elephants, and great 
store of gold silver and precious stones.® 

Ibrdhim, who wearied of the state of tntelage in which he was kept 
by his powerful minister, escaped in 1592, and j'oined a party opposm 
to Dildwar Khdn. Dildwar Khdn fled to Ahmadnagar, where his 
cause was espoused by Burban Nizdm Shdh, and an army to invade 

a ur was entrusted to his leadership. This army was met by 
im in person who induced Dildwar Khdn to come to his camp> 


s’ Ferisbta, III. 143. According to local accounts the water-OQurses were 
huilt by %ult4n Mdhmud (1626 • 1656). Mr. H. F. Sikock, C. S. * 
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md, oontraxy to„ his osoal upright and open oondnofc, ordered him to. 
beaeized, and sent him as a pnsoner to where he soon after 
died; Aahis power was now established Ibrdhim was able to give T||« i mu Ann. 

his attention to the spread of his kingdom^ In the Karn&tak and 
Uhlahir, war was carried on with varying success for some years, icio • 1620» 
and the limits of the kingdom were steadily extended. Iji 1594 the ‘ 

king's brother Ismail revolted, andBurhanNiz&m, the restless rnlerof 
Ahmadnagar, took advantage of the confusion and invaCied BijYipur.^ 

In the campaign which followed Burh^n died, and his son Ibr&him 
Nizdm Sh4n was killed in a battle fought with the BijApur troops. 

This defeat closed the campaign, and Ibnlhim returned in triumph * 
to Bigdpur.^ 

The troubles which now befel Ahmadnagar aro interesting in con- The MofjhtHif in 

neotion with Bijapur as they first led tp the Moghal iiiberforenco with Ahmulnaijar. 
Deccan affairs. On the death of Bitrhan Nizam Ahmadnagar was ^ 
divided into two parties, one headed by Chand Bibi who had retired 
to Ahmadnagar some time before, the other by Mian Maajn, the head 
of the Deccan party. Mi^n, despairing of success, wrote to Princo 
MurAd, tfie son of the Emperor Akbar, who was then in Qujardt, to 
come to his help. The Moghals had long been on the watch for an 
opportunity of interfering in the Deccan, and Murad was ordered by 
the Emperor to move on Ahmadnagar. He moved, and, on the 14tli 
of December 1595, the Moghal troops appeared before Ahmadnagar. 

The siege was ennobled by the heroic conduct of Chdnd Bibi, who, chdnd Bibi. 
dad in armour, superintended the defence of the fort. Several 
messengers wore sent to her nei)hew the Bijapur king imploring aid, 
but no aid was granted till too late. At length Princo Mnrdd, after 
reducing the garrison to the greatest misery, offered to raise the 
siege if the Berirs were ceded. The queen, still hoping for assist- 
ance from her neph^^/, refused, but at length finding that succour^ 
was still distant, she reluctantly agreed. 'J’ho siege was raised and 
the Moghal army proceeded to take possession of the new territory. 

Ibrdihim appeared shortly after at Ahmadnagar ; but was too late to 
effect anything, and, without interfering with the Moghals, ho returned 
to his capital. Next year the Bijapur troops came in contact with 
the Moghals at the battle of Sonepur (January 26th, 1597), and, 
though Bij&pur was defeated, dissensions in the Moghal army 
prevented them from taking advantage of the victory. In this 
battle Ahmadnagar and Golkonda troops were also engaged as 
the expedition had been undertaken at the instance of Chdnd Bibi. 

Ml the queen’s efforts to turn a.side destruction from Ahmadnagar 
were of no avail. Two years later (1599) she was again besieged 
by the Moghals, and, though she made a gallant defence, she was 
foroed^to capitulate, and was murdered in a tumult which ensued 
on the surrender.^ 


* Brigg*^ Ferishta, HI. 181. * Elliot and Dowaon’s History of India, VI. 91. 

• According to the late Ootonol Headows Taylor, C.S.I,, the character and deadft. 
of BO Muhammadan muceas of the Deccan live so brightly at Bijdpur and Ahmadnogar 
as those of Gh4nd Bihi. Of all their tales the people love none more than the story of 
ilie q^Lten^s defence of Ahmadnagar. ^ She is one ol several instances in Indian histo^ 
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• After his defeat at Sonopur IbrAhim Adil SHh took no aotivo 
part in the affairs of the Deccan. Alarmed at the gro^vi^g power 
of the Moghals, who had obtained the BerArs and weure Bteaddjr 
spreading in the Deccan, he made oyertorea to the Emperor Akbar 
and an alliance was concluded in 1601. It was at the same "time, 
agreed that IbiAhim^s daughter should be |[iyen in marriage to 
Ptince Dduival, the Emperor's son, the viceroy of the BerArs^ 
In 1601 the Emperor Akbar sent Mir JamAI-ud-din Husain from 
Agra to Bijapur to receive the*Bijapur princess who was betrothed 
to Prince Ddniydl. As Jamdl-ud-din was paid between £105,000 
* to £140,000 {Pagodda 300,000 to 400,000) a year by the kings of 
Bijipur and Golkonda, he did not return till 1604. A second 
envoy Asad Beg was sent with orders to stay at BijApur only one 
day. He set out, and, at Bi^hdnpur, was entertained by Prince 
DaniyAl who gave him rich presents. He then went to Bijapur 
where he was hospitably treated by the king who could not speak 
Persian, but spoke MarAthi fluently,^ Asad Beg describes Bijapur 
as full of lofty buildings, palaces, and private houses with porticos. 
The situation of the city was airy and healthy. There was a market 
thirty yards wide and four miles long. In front of each shop was 
a tree and the whole market was beautifully clean and neat. It was 
filled with goods such as are not seen or hoard of in any other town. 
Innumerable shopsof cloth-sellers, jewellers, armourers, wine-sellers, 
bakers, fishmongers, and cooks, were all splendidly fitted. In the 
jeweller's shops wore ornaments of all sorts wrought into a variety 
of articles, as daggers, knives, mirrors, necklaces, and birds such as 
parrots, doves, and peacocks, studded with valuable jewels and 
arranged on shelves rising one over the other. By the side of the 
jeweller's was perhaps a baker's with all sorts of rare viands arranged 
. in the same manner on tiers of shelves. Further on was a cloth-shop 
with all kinds of clothes rising in tiers. Next was a perfumer's with 
delicate China vessels, valuable crystal bottles, and costly cups filled 
with choice and rare essences arranged on shelves, while in front of 
the shop wore jars of double-distilled spirits. Near this perhaps was 
a fruiterer's, filled with all kinds of fruit and sweetmeats, and on the 
other side a wine merchant's shop, and an establishment of singers 
and dancing-girls, beautiful women adorned with jewels and rair-* 
faced choristers, all ready to perform whatever might be desired of 
them. In short the whole market was filled with wine and beauty, 
dancing-girls, perfumes, jewels, and palaces. In one street thousand 
of peo^e were drinking, dancing, and pleasuring. None quarrelled 
or disputed and this state of enjoyment was perpetual. Perhaps iXO 
place m the world could present a more wonderful spectacle to thd 
eye of the traveller.* After receiving rich presents for himself and 


of a lady of rank, at a crisis of extreme danger, showine groat poUtioal wisdom, 
and the highest fortitude and self-reliance. A portrait of her at Bij&par, apparently 
painted by a Persian artist, a work of art and probably a true likeness, shows 
her in prohlo very fair, with blue or grey eyes, a thin aquiline nose a«A other 
refined features, a lesolute womanly air, and a li^t giacefol figure.^ Araitsol^ 
of BiiApur, 86, 

^ ElUot and Bowson, VI, 152. ^ Elliot and Dowadoi VX. 163*161^ 
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t&t the Bmperor/ Asad Bog set oat with the bride> and the celebrated' 
historian Muhammad KAsim Hindu Shdfa, sumamed Ferishta.^ 
Among the presents from BijApar to the Bmperor were rare jewel? 
aaid tdioice elephants. One of the elephants was in the habit of 
drinking two mans of wine dailjr^ and, as wine was dilBonlt to procure 
on the way> Asad Beg supplied it to the elephant out of some chests 
of oostlyPortuguese wine which he had bought at BijApur as a present 
to the Emperor. When the party reached the south bank of theBhima 
the princess, who objected to the marriage, declined to go further. In 
the night a great storm arose, the tents were blown down, the BijApur , 
escort were scattered, and the princess ran away. In the morning 
Mir JamAl-ud^din brought her and her guardian back in great shame. 
Asad Beg continued the march with the princess and brought her 
toAhmadnagar where the party were* received by prince DAniyAl.* 
Asad Beg then went to Agra, where, from a supply of tobacco taken 
by him from BijApur, the practice of smoking was introduced * 

About 1602 IbrAhim resolved to remove the seat of government 
from BijApur to a suburb about three miles west of the city. He 
set about building palaces and gardens for his residence and 
his court, and called the new capital Navraspur.^ When all 
arrangements were near^ complete, the king, who was much 
under the influence of Hinduism, was warned by some Hindu 
astrologers that the removal of the seat of government would bo 
fatal to the kingdom. He obeyed the warning and kept his court 
at BijApur, but as he had completed the now palaces at Navraspur 
he spent most of his time there. After the murder of CliAnd 
Bibi and tho sack of Ahmadnagar (IGOO) tlio Nizjini SbAhi 
kingdom was saved from pcu’ishiug by the military and civil genius 
of Malik Ambar tho bead of the Abyssinian party at Ahmadnagar. 

^ Muhammad Kdsi'm Hindu ShAh, suniaincd FcHbIiU, was born at Asirabad on 
the borders of the Caspian Sea, according to one account in and according to 
aD<»ther in 1570. His father Ghuldm Ali, a learned man, visited Ahmadnagar during 
the reign of Murtaza NizRm ShRh (15()5;1588) and was appointed Persian teiicdier 
to prince Mirdn Husain. QhuUm Ali died soon after, and his son Foiishta was 


Bijdpur where he was received by the regent and minis 
DilAwar KhAn by whom he was presented to king IbrAhim. In irT02 ho was with 
the BijApur army during the Ahmadnimar war, was wounded and was a prisoner, but 
escaped, and returned to BijApur. IbrAhim asked him to write a. history of the 
Deccan and spared no expense to help him to ample materials. Of the tifty-four 
Works from which Ferishta drew his inform.'vtion few remain. He ^eems to have 
finished the account of tho BijApur kings in 1.596. In 1604 he escorted the princess 
Sultana from BijApur to Ahmadnagar, was present at her marriage with prince DAniyAl 
at Mungi Paithan, and attended her palanquin as far as BurhAnpur in the Central 
Froymees her htmband's capital. In 1 605 on the death of Akbar IbrAhim sent Ferishta 
to ocmdole With JahAnjgir and to congratulate him on his accession. He died probably 
in 1611. Briggs' Ferishta, xxxix.-jHvi. ; Elliot and Dowson, VI. 207-208. 

* EUiot and DoWson, VI. 163. ’Elliot and Dowson, VI. 16,5. 

« Mr. Bird states (Bombay Asiatic Society's Journal, 1. 369) tiiat it was owing 
to tht jpredictions of the astrol^^er that Navraspur was built and that BijApnP^waa 
for some time deserted as a capital. The local account is different, and as there are^ 
no ImitdiogB at Navraspnr sOfileieiitly large to accommodate the court, it is probaUe 
that the Mcount as given in Uie text is the more correct, and that Navraspur was 
merely used by the monarch as a pleasant retreat. Navraspur was laid waste in 
1635 on tlie approach of the Moghal army. 
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*Ho rallied the remains of the army, set up as king a member of the 
royal fanriily T^ifch tho iitlo of Murtasa Nizdm SbAh II., fixed Khadki 
pow Aurangabad as the capital, and govern^ in the king^a name, 
lie not only preserved what was left of the kingdom but recovered 
some of its lost provinces, and^ by admirable revenue setUements 
restored confidence and considerably increased the revenue, 
ihrdliim AdjJ Khlih bore Malik Ambar a personal enmity, and he 
disapproved of an usurpation which from so i|accessful an example 
might be speedily follcrwed in liis own court. In 1624 Malik Ambar 
« twice besieged Bijdrpur^ but as the Moghals came to IbrAhim's aid, 
ho was forced to withdraw.^ During Ibr&him’s reign the Bijapur 
kingdom reached its greatest territorial and political power, tho 
capital was enriched by many splendid buildings, and became tho 
resort of many learned men. • The king, who was well educated and 
fairly versed in tho fine arts, is said to have invented a court dialect, 
amixturo of Persian Brij and MarAthi.® In 1626, Ibrahim died 
leaving a fifll treasury, a flourishing country, and an army whose 
strength is stated at 80,000 horse and upwards of 200,000 foot. 
Ilis memory is cherished as one of tho best of the Bijdpur kings.® 

Ibrahim was succeeded by Mdhmnd Adil Shdh who ruled from 
1626 to 1656. Throe great parties had from tho first existed in tho 
Bijdpur kingdom, tlio Arab-Persiau, tho Abyssinian, and the 
Deccan. Of these, tho Arab-l'ersian to whu'h, on many occasions, 
the kingdom owed its preservation was nearly or quite extinct at 
the accession of Mdhmud Adil Shdh; foreign enlistment had 
not been continued, and the Moghal armies now absorbed all 
Arab, Persian, and Afghdn adventurers. The renewal of the 
Abyssinian clement seems also to have been neglected. What 
formed the Abyssinian party wore probably tho descendants of the 
ancient stock. Ail tho foreign elomonts had in process' of time 
increased tho strength of tho J)eccan Mtisalmdns, and at the close of 
Ibrdhim’s reign they were much the strongest party. The Deccanis 
and Abyssinians had their represontaiives at Ahmadnagar as at 
Bijdpur ; only at Ahmadnagar thd Abyssinians headed by Malik 


1 Elliot and Dowson, VI, 414. 

^ A specimen of this language has been preserved in a poem said to have boon 
coinposed by IbrAliim himself, the original manuscript of which, bearing the kind’s 
seal and apparently in his handwriting, is still with an old Musaluidn family m 
Bijdpur, the descendants of the royal scrilfes. The poem Is written in praise of the 
kiu^B aunt Chdud Sultdna. Mr. II. F. Silcook, 0. S., tranalatee it : 

* In tlie gardens of tlio bloat, >^hore the happy Aotiru dwell, 

* In the tvalaceii of men, where earth's fairest ones are seen, 

* There is none m ho can compare in beaut> or In grace, 

* With the noble Chdnd Suitiba, Bildpur's boloved t^een. 

* Tliough in battle’s dreodfu) tunuofl, ner courage net er foiled, 

* In the softer arts of nooee she was gentle and serene, 

* To tho feeble tender-hearted, to the iieedLv ever kuid, 

* Was the noble 13h&nd Sultdna,Bij4pur’s belov^ Queen. 

* As the thamj^k flower in f rarnuice is the sweetest ftower that blows, 

* As ihoQproes trees in form all other trees excel, 

* So in disposition fonder. In beauty without peer, 

* Was that gracious Queen whose praise no human tongue oau tell. 

* In luemory of that mother who with watchful tender care, 

'Ever guarded her pour orphan in a weary troubled land, 

* I Ibrdluni tho Second these feeble lines Indite, 

* To the honour of that Princesa the noble lady Oh&nd.* 

> Oraut DufiTs MoidihilSy 46. 
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4mbajr were much stronmr ihen at Bijtoiir. In boih kinj^oms the. 
KiurithAs i^med a fourth party and in Bijipur they were fast rising 
to militaury and political power. After the overthrow of the T&dav 
dynasty of Pevgiri by MnUrik Khelji in 1320, most Mar4thtf 
i^odatories retired to the country west of Dev^i and settling 
among the hardy mountaineers who inhabited the broad valleys 
which stretch ^stwards from the Sahy&dris into the Deccan^ wefe 
for long nnsnbdaed by the Bahmani kings. Stifl the early 
Hnhammadans showed a remarkable* perseverance in esiablishing 
their conquests. For several years before he founded the Ahmadnagar 
kingdom (1485-1490), Malik Ahmad Bhairi was employed against * 
these Maritha chiefs. He entered into friendly relations with them, the 
heads of families took military service under him, continued to serve 
in his state, and increased their powgr in every succeeding reign. 
Like Ahmadnagar though in a less degree, Bi j4pur had its hercMlitary 
Mar&tha nobles. But, up to the reign of Ibrdhim Adil Shah I., they 
do not seem to have entered the royal service. On his accession 
in 1635, in order to check the power of the foreign faction, the 
Deccan soldiery were admitted into the royal array, and continued 
to serve with some of their hereditary leaders. In the early part of 
the seventeenth century the Marathi party rose to notice both 
in Bijdpur and in Ahmadnagar, and contributed largely to the 
destruction of both kingdoms*^ 

In 1026 the death of Malik Ambar deprived the Nizilm Shdhi 
kingdom of its chief stay and hastened its overthrow by the 
Moghals. In 1631 Mahmud Adil Shdh, alarmed at the progress of 
the Moghals, entered into a treaty with Murtaza N]zd.m 8h<lb of 
^madnagar and sent an army to his assistance. Had this step 
been taken earlier the t'ombined kingdoms might have chocked the 
Moghal advance. It was now too late to save Ahmadnagar. Malik ^ 
Ambar’s son Fatteh Khan assassinated > Murtaza Nizam and made 
his submission to the Moghal Emperor Sh6h Jahau (1627-1658).* 

In 1631 a Moghal army under Azaf Khin marched to Bijdpur and 
closely besieged the city. Mahmud Adil Khiin, while harassing 
the assailants, amused Azaf Khan and dplayed his operations by 
a variety of well-planned devices. Sometimes he entered on 
negotiations himself and held out hopes of at once yielding to Siidh 
Jahdn’s demands ; at other times he engaged Azaf Khan in intrigues 
with the chieftains who pretended to make bargains for their 
defection, and sometimes led him into disasters by feigned offers 
from individuals to desert their posts when attacked or to admit 
his troops by night into parts of the fortifications entrusted to their 
charge. The siege lasted twenty days daring which the supplies 

the besiegers were cut off. So great distress prevafled in the 
Hoghal camp thalr Azaf Kh4n was forced to raise the siege. The 
llfeghal Simy marched fdong the Krishna towards Belgaum and 
whenever they found supplies rested and parties were sent to 
{dander in all directions. Whatever route they took they killed . 
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^ Clolonel Mesdows Taylor in Architecture of BijApur, SS -39. 
* Grant DufTi Mar&thto, 48. 
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•and made prisoners and continually ra^^ed and laid the country 
waste on all sides. The richest parts cdE the land were romed.*' 
The Bijdpur king made one more effort to prevent the Moghals 
becoming paramount in Ahmadnagar, and in this was seconded by 
Shdhdji BLonsle^ the father of Shivaji, who was one of the leading 
Mardtha estate-holders in Ahmadnagar. In several battles with 
tliG Moghals the Bijdpur troops were defeated^ and at last in IdSS 
the kingdom was invaded by a Moghal array under Khdn Daurdn.^ 
Unable to meet the iq venders ^ in the field the king had to fall 
back on his capital^ and to prevent the advance of the Moghals* 
the whole country for twenty miles round the city, including 
Ibrdhim^s pleasuro palaces at Shahapur, was laid waste, and 
the enemy deprived of food, forage, and water. Khdn Daurdn 
did not attack the capital, ^ut continued his march through the 
kingdom plundering and burning. The ruin of his country deeply 
affected Mdhmud, and he made overtures of peace to the Emperor 
Shdh Jahai?.. The terms of peace were fairly favourable to the 
Bijdpur monarch. Ho was confirmed in the frontier districts of 
Kalydn and Bedar, tho country between the Bhima and the Nira 
rivers, and all the Konkan as far as Bassein was given to him.^ 
On the other hand he agreed to pay a yearly tribute of £200,000 
(Rs. 20 liikUa) and to ceaso to aid Shdhdji, who was still in arms 
against the Emperor. Shdhdji shortly after submitted, was 
pardoned, and was allowed to enter the service of Mdhmud Shdh 
(1636). In 1637 Shdhdji was sent to lead an expedition into the 
Madras Karndtak. The expedition was so successful that the limits 
of the Bijdpur kingdom were extended to the Bay. of Bengal. 
During Shdhdji’s absence in the Madras Karndtak bis son Shiydji, 
the founder of the Mardtha empire, lived with his mother Jijibdi 
and Dddaji Kond Dev an able revenue oflBoe? in Poona round which 
Shdhdji^B estates lay. In 1641 Mahmud Shdh married the daughter 
of Abdulla of Golkonda. Both of these powers continued to 
prosecute independent conquests southwards, operations which 
gave no offence to the Emperor and were not questioned. Under 
cover of the well-known loyalty of his father, and encouraged by his 
mother, Shivdji occupied fort after fort, pretending to do it in the 
name and interest of the king of Bijdpur. Suspicion of his desi^s 
was lulled and he gradually possessed himself of a large territory. 
His capture of the hill-fort of Torna near Poona in 1646 and the 
discovery of a treasure emboldened Shivdji openly to defy the 
authority of Mdhmud Adil Shdh. In 1648 he out off a convoy with 
treasure passing from Kalydn in the Konkan to Bijdpur, and, as thm 
was followed by the seizure of some fresh fprta, Shivdji was declared 
a rebel. Shdhdji, who was in the Karndtak was recalled to Bijdpur, 
and, by the treachery of B^i Ghorpade of Mudhol, was confined. 
dungeon the door of which was partially built up, and was 
the door would be closed for ever if his son did not immisdiaft^ 


1 ElUot and Dowson, Vlli 30-31 ; Oraat Daffs Mardthda, 4S ; 

® EUiot and Bowson, VII. 51-52^ Qrant ;V.'' ' . 

3 Elliot and Dowson, VII. 57 j Orant Dnffa ^ i , . r. 
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Bxibmit* Hearing of his father’s criiioal position Shivdji applied to. 
Sb^ jrah&n^ wliOj» struok by young man’s spitit» agreed to admit 
him iBto the imperial service and assured him that he would protect 
his father’s life. In 1652 Sh4h4ji was released and in 1653 was sent 
to his Karn4tak estates to quell a distorbanoe. Shiv4ji was now 
free to act against Bij5>pur moat of whose army was engt^ed in the 
Kamdtak. • 

Daring the twenty years of comparative rest which ended in 1656 
Mdhmad Shdh was busily engaged in* building several water works, 
among them the Mamdapur lake about twenty-eight miles south of 
Bijdpur and in adorning his capita) with buildings. The chief of* 
Mdhmud Shilh’s buildings were the Asar Mahdl with its high roof 
supported on massive wooden columns and its curiously painted 
rooms and gilded ceiling and walls, ai^d his own mausoleum locally 
called Gol Gumdz the dome of which is stated to be tlie largest in 
the world.^ In 1639 the French traveller Mandolslo visited 

a ur. The king, though a tributary to the Moglial emperor 
raise 200,000 men. Ho was famous for his artillery of 
which he had a greater store than any Indian prince.* Among 
his guns was one great piece of brass whose ball weighed eight 
hundredweight and required 540 pounds of fine powder. The 
caster of this cannon was an Italian, the most wicked of men, who, 
in cold blood, killed his son to consecrate the cannon, and threw 
into the furnace one of the treasurers who came to upbraid liim 
with the cost of the piece, Mandelslo notices that in 1638 the 
BijApur king was at war with the Portuguese, who, contrary to 
their agreement, had seized some Bijapur vessels carrying pepper 
to Mocc^ and Persia. The chief exports of the kingdom including 
the coast line were pepper to Sunit, Persia, and Europe, calico in 
exchange for silk stuUs to the neighbouring provinces of Hindust&n,^^ 
Golkonda, and Koromandal, and provisions, rice, and wheat, through 
Goa to Hindustin. The grain trade was in the hands of 
Vanjaris or carriers, who, with as many as 1000 beasts at a time, 
moved about with their families, tlieir wives bruTig so expert and 
brave in managing the bow that they .«erved thorn for a guard 
against robbers. At Bijapur there were many jewellers ^ho 
dealt in pearls which were not so cheap as in some other- 
places. Besides the peculiar coins in circulation from each 

village and town of note, the ordinary currency wore the Larins ‘ 
or Laris a Persian coin equal in value to about lOid., and the 
pa^odvb equal in value to about 7^. The Benjans or Banians that 
is Hindus, formed the bulk of the people, who, except that they wore 
wooden shoes tied with leather straps over the instep, did not 
differ frbm Bebjans in other parts of India.® According to Tavernier 
traveller diamond-merchant who visited Bijapur in 1648, 
fbe BijAput king was always at war with the Moghals whose armies 
failed to make any impression on him as ho was helped with money 
secretly by the king of Golkonda and with many forces by the pet^ . 
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cUefa or HAjAs rouod about the kiugdQiUjt a^d aa the. couuiry was 
uufit for an army to enter^ it was ao badly ^ior water and foraga^ 
He also notices that the king had two tributaries or niiki one o| 
Madura whose territories reached to Gape Eouioriu, the other qi 
Panjebar, probably TranqaebAr^ who held seyeral towns mpL,. the 
Koromandal coast. The two great marts in the kingdom were 
lUybAg within Belgaum limits for pepper, and Vengurla^ in 
EatnAgiri for cardamoms.^ Much of the prosperity of BijAfttr , wee 
due to the encouragement given to merchants and traderi to settle 
at the capital. The Ketherland Company, that is the Dutchj who 
as rivals of the Portuguese were always patronised by the BijApur 
kings, enjoyed free trade through the whole kingdom and had 
many storehouses in different places, especially at the sea-port of 
Yongurla. In 1655, probably to induce them to join in an attadc 
on tioa, MAhmnd ShAh renewed to these merchants former grants 
and promised that wrecks should be restored to them and that 
they shoul^ be free from all taxos.^ Besides encouraging trade 
MAhmud ShAh did much to reform the revenue administration of 
his provinces. Ho took example from the proceedings of 
Malik Ambar and of tlie Moghals, the latter of whom were 
introducing into their Deccan aexjuisitions the system of Todar 
Mai upon which tho collection of the land revenue over a 
great part of the Moghal empire was based.* In 1656 (4th 
jiTovember) Mahmud Adil ShAh died. He was not a warlike 
prince ; he seldom quitted the neighbourhood of BijApur, and his 
armies were entrusted to his generals.® In spite of the king’s 
weakness, during his reign the kingdom reached its greatest 
prosperity, Vijayanagar had been absorbed, Maisur conquered, 
and in that quarter of India the power of Bijapur was supreme 
from the Bay of Bengal to the Indian Ocean,* At the time of the 
King’s death the resources of the kingdom were great. He 
had a full treasury, A rich country, and his army was powerful. 
Though powerful his military force was greatly scattered. Large 
bodies wore employed in reducing the refractory vassals in the 
Madras KarnAtak.® 

Mahmud Shah was succeeded by his sou AH AdilShAbll. (1656-1672), 
a youth of nineteen. At the outset of his career Ali Adil Shah had 
to face a Moghal attempt to destroy his kingdom. In 1658, Prince 


* Harris* Voyages, II. 372. ® Harris* Voyages, II. 360. 

* (>gilby*s Atlas, V. 253. The chief events in the history of the Dntch oompaoy 
were : 1596 the original company trades to Sumatra and Java ; 1602 the rival Hutofa 
companies unite ; 1602- 1614 the Dutch fight with the Portuguese in the eastem 
islands ; 1619 Batavia is made the Dutch head-quarters ; 1623 the Bngluh are driven 
out of tlte Moluccas ; 1658 the Dutch get position of Ceylon, In 1620, on ninilUt 
a footing at Surat, the Dutch made Surat their chief factory in Bindustito epo nm 
to Batavia, the head-quarters of their commerce in the east. UnderSiM wim 
fifteen subordinate factories, five in Persia, one in Arabia, and Bineia Indiik^iA' 
Vengnrla, Agra, Ahmadabad, Camboy, Broa^ Baroda, and^kbej. 

factories Broach alone remained under Surat. In 1577 Vtingurla was hainded to ttte 
commander of Malabar. The other settlements were gnwlaally withdiwibii frmsa 
Cambay Sarkhej and Baroda before 1670 ; from Agra in I716» and from Abmada^d 
ill 1774. Details are given in the Surat Statistical A<«omit», Boiinibi|W IX. 'Hftn 

* Ai'chitecturo of Bijapur, 40. * Oimt Duffe 

* Grant Dull's Marathds, 70« . ' ' ■ ; 
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Aimuigseb^ tibe jroangest son of tlie Emparor Sh^ Jah&n, was sent 
to eomtnatid the Sfoghal armjf' ol tbd Deocan^^ He had lately been 
repnlsed in attempts to capture Eandah&ri and desirous of 
tetrieving bis military reputation, he resolved on the overthrow ol 
Holkonda and Bijdpur* Against Bij&pur personal enmity urged 
hiid as the late king M&hmud Bhih had kept a friendly intercourse 
with Diw Shukoh, Aurangzeb’s elder brother with whom he was 
on bad terms. Golkonda was brought under and a yearly tribute 
imposed, mainly through the aid ef the Mir Jumla, or finance 
minister of that kingdom. With the finance minister Aurangzeb 
entered into an agreement for the partition of Bijdpnr, and his craft® 
soon found a pretext for invading the kingdom. On the death of 
Sult&n M^hmnd in 1656, his son Ali had ascended the throne 
without any reference to the BmjM^ror of Delhi, and, without the 
observance of any homage, which the Emperor claimed on an alleged 
admission of the late king. For this reason it was declared that the 
new king was not the son of Mdhmud, and that another king must 
be named by the Emperor ; in other words that Bijapur had lapsed 
to the empire. A more unwarrantable claim had never been put 
forward. The war was a wanton aggression destitute of apology. 
As the young king refused to submit to his orders Aurangzeb 
invaded the kingdom. No sufficient army could be brought to meet 
him, the fix)ntier fortresses fell one by one, and KliAn Muhammad the 
leading Bijilpur general was bought over and remained inactive. 
Aurangzeb ravaged and laid waste the country on all sides, marched 
to Bijiipur, and laid siege to it. Within was fpctioii and treachery, 
a young king whose authority was hardly established ; without, a 
relentless foe, who pressed the siege with the fiercest energy. A long 
defence was impossible, and succour was hopeless. The king prayed 
for terms, ofiering to pay a large sum, and agreeing to almost any- 
thing short of surrender, Aurangzebwasinexoral)le,and resolved oif^ 
the complete overthrow of BijAjmr . The .siege was carried on with such 
vigour that in spite of a most stubborn and united defence Bijapur 
must have fallen had not Aurangzeb, hearing that his father lay at 
the point of death, concluded a hasty peace with Bijapur, raised 
the siege, and hurried to Delhi.* Aurangzeb was not the only 
enemy by whom Bijdpur was assailed. Bhivdji was still in rebolUon, 
Before 1657 he had gained considerable territory which had belong- 
ed to Bijipur, and, by profes-ing submission to Aurangzeb, had been 
confirmed in the lands he held. He kept steadily encroaching, and, 
when Aurangzeb raised the siege of Bijdpur, the city was too much 
tom by faction to admit of measures being taken to crush Shivdiji. 
Eb^n Muhammad, the leading general, whose treachery had been 
one phief cause of Auran^b^s success, was invited to court under 
promieM^ of proteotion. As he entered the Allipur gate, ho was 
dpigged frbni iub elephant and murdered, some say by ofder of the 
but more likely by a private enemy. On the death of Eh&n 
Hunimmad the chief power in the state was entrusted to Afzul JEUiAn^ 
a military officer of rank, and, as SbivAji’s ravages continued, Afzul • 
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1 Elliot and Dowbou, VIL IIS. 
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.Kh4a volunteered to lead an army again^ ibe rebel, In 1659 be «et 
out on his expedition, at the head of an army of 6000 bora© and 7000 
choice infantry, a good train of artillery, beaides a large eupply of 
' rockets/ a number of swivels mounted on camels, and abunm^ce of 
stores.^ Promises of submission drew the Bijdpur general into the 
defiles which surround the MahAbaleshvar hills and led him toagree 
to a meeting with ShivAji. A small plateau below the bi}lrfoH/ o£ 
Pratiipgad wtis chosen as the place of meeting. Afzul KhAn halted 
liia army at the base of the bill, and went to the appointed place 
with only one attendant. As he arrived ShivAji came forward to 
^ embrace him, plunged into Afzul KhAn^s body the sharp tiger*claw 
dagger which ho held in his right hand and followed the stroke with 
a blow from a dagger in his left. Afzul KhAn vainly attempted to 
draw his sword and defend himself, and fell covered with wounds 
at the feet of his treacherous *foe. The Bijapur army, round which 
the Mai'atha troops had been noiselessly closing, was attacked and 
almost cut tp pieces, the remnant with difficulty escaping to KarhAd. 
This treachery greatly raised ShivAji^s character among his country- 
men. He followed his victory by the capture of several forts, and 
by plundering to the walls of the capital. But BijApur resources 
were uiiimp/iirod, ami a canipaign followed in which Fazl KhAn, the 
son of Afzul KhAn, greatly distinguishod himself. The king took 
the field in person, and many disloyal nobles submitted to him. Still 
it was impossible to deal Shivaji a final blow ; defeated in one quarter, 
ho at once began plundering in another. The war dragged on till 
1662. Then it was deemed advisable to come to terms, and a treaty 
was signed securing him his possessions, the nominal sovereignty 
being still with Bijapur. By this treaty ShivAji became ruler of the 
whole Konkan coast from KalyAn to Goa, and above the SahyAdris 
from, the Bliiina to the Varna, a strip of land about 180 miles long 
t)y 100 broad 

lluriiig the next four years 0662-1666) BijApur seems to have 
been at peace. Neither Shiv«*lji nor the Moghals made any attack 
on tho kingdom, which, though shorn of its former greatness, 
was still rich and prosperous. Several travellers about this time 
refer to the largo suburbs of BijApiir filled with the shops of gold- 
smiths and j^wellers,^ The city walls wore completed, and several 
new' bastions built, and a year or two later (1668) the great bronze 
piece the Malik-i-MaidAii or Lord of the Plain was placed in position 
on the Slierzi bastion, which had been built specially for it under 
the suporiutcndcuce of Nawab Munzli ShAh. About 1C60, according 
to tho Dutch traveller Baldseus, the Bijapur kingdom was no less 
than 250 leagues long and 150 broad. The king though formerly 
independent after a lengthened war had been made vassal tq th© 
great MoghaL His forces consisted of 150,000 horse besides a lAitM 
number of foot. The kingdom abounded in saltpetre works** 


I Grant Ours MarAthds, 76. a Grant Ouffs MaiAthibi,. 85. 

T^evenot seems not to have been at BijSimr.* fie' 
. visited the city in 1648, Accoi^ina 

t -Woghals took Kalyiu tmd Bodar, the o hiei 

«uder Bijipur was ouled Telanga^ , ^ . 

^ Churchiirs Voyages, HI. 540 .541, 
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Thotigli this period ShivAji refrained from attacking the* Oiiptir V£l«> 

Bij4par kingdom, he was not equally careful to abstain from ravag- 
mg the Moghal territories. The Emperor Aurangzeb (1668-1707), : 

iirho by the murder of his brothers had succeeded to the imperial 
throne, resolved to subdue Shivdji and capture BijApur. For this itHacki 

pui^osein 1665, lUja Jaysiug was sent into the Deccan with an 
army, HI succeeded in inducing Shivdji to com© to pterins. Ofte 
of th6 terms was that ShivAji should join with tho Moghal army in 
an attack on BijApur, and in 16G6 the armi(^ invaded the kingdom, 

Ali Adil ShAh endeavoured to stave off the danger by promising* to 
pay arrears of tribute, but the Moghal general was not to bopropitiat- * 
ed and the army steadily advanced on tho capital. Pressing danger 
roused the old chivalrous spirit in BijApnr, and Tliudus and MusaltnAns 
united to oppose the invader. As in IGJJS the country round the capital 
was laid waste, no supplies were obtainable, and water was scarce. 

The plague broke out among the besiegers, and Jay sing, seeing no 
prospect of taking the city, raised tho siogo, and cetreated to 
Aurangabad pursued by the Bijdpur horse.' Though tbo king 
succeeded in repelling this attempt of the Moghals, ho know that 
his state could not withstand their power. Two years later (1668) 
a treaty was concluded by which the Bijdpur kingdom was shorn 
of still more of its greatness and tho river Bhiina became its 
northern boundary. So low w'aa Bijapiir sunk that in tho same year 
an agreement was made with ShivAji, under vvliich tho BijApiir king 
engaged to pay him £30,000 (Ks. 3 lakhs) a year in return for refrain- 
ing to levy the chauth or one-fourth and other imposiiion.s. During 
the next lour years little of importance happened in Bijapur. In 
1672 tho king died after a chequered reign of sixteen years. 


At his father’s death Shikandar, the last king of Bijapur, 
was a boy of five y jars. The affairs of tho state were ontrustecU* 
to a regency whose head was Khawas KhAn, tho son of tho 
traitor general KhAn Muhammad. A rivalry be^tween tho other 
ministers, Abdul Karim and Muzafar KhAn, was stirred by BrAhman 
dependents in league with Shivaji. All were more intent on 
strengthening their own faction than on strengthening the state. 
Shivaji, who held that the death of Ali Adil ShAh freed him fsom 
his 1668 engagements, began fresh plundering raids, directing his 
arms to the south of the kingdom. Abdul Karim was sent against 
him, but with little success, and as a body of MarAthAs appeared 
near the capital, he was recalled for its dofonce. Shivaji, who 
about this time (1674) assumed the title of Baja, was loft at leisure 
to pursue his conquests in the south, and numerous forts fell into 
his hands. Quarrels between the BijApur leaders continued, and 
ilK 1675 Khawas KhAfi, unable to hold bis position, opened 
|[^otiationB with the Moghal viceroy KhAn JahAn. In return for 
assistance he agreed to hold BijApur as a dependent province and 
to give the king’s sister, the beautnul PAdshAh Bibi, in marriage 
to one of the Emperor’s sons. , Like that of his father Kh^ 
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. :H^tntba4 Khawaa Khdn'O traitofipoua life in » 

death. His treason was discovered and the people rbi^ 
i^d mardored him. Abdul Kmm became regent and made snoh 
esicellehf dispositions for the defence of the state, that the Moghfd 
army, which m accordance with the ageement ^th Khawaa Kyin, 
wai inarching on Bijdpnr led by Kh&n Jah&n was foi^e ^ to beat a 
retreat^ and ,waa hunted in derision across the Bijdpnjf horaeir*^ 

An alliance was concluded Tffith the Emperor in acoordLapp^ witih 
which one Malik Berkhordar came to Bijapur^ nominally in token 
of Ifriendship^and courtesy^ bat really to perplex the remnt and 
draw the nobles to the Emperor^s party. The Mo^h^ faction 
grew steadily stronger^ and the task of governmi^ Bijdpur 
became daily more difficult. Shivdji was still carrying on operc^ions 
against the state, and in H)76 headed an expedmon to secure 
Tdnjor, which had been granted to his fatW Sh&hdji. He 
besieged and took the forts of Ginji and Vellor v^hioh'Vere held 
by Bijiipur Iroops.^ He also made an alliance with the king of 
Oolkonda for the conquest and division of all the southern territory 
of ^he Bijfipur kingdom. In the following year Abdul Karim the 
BijApur regent, learning of the Mardtha-Golkonda alliance, agreed 
with DiltLwar Kh^-u', the Moghal general whu had replaced KhAu 
Jab&n, for a joint attack on Golkonda. But the combined armies were 
mot by an overwhelming force under Md.dhauna Pant, the Golkonda 
minister, and forced to retreat. The state the Bij^pur army was 
most unsatisfactory, the pay was in arrears, and the troops disorderly. 
To add to the general ffistress the regent Abdul Kmim fell 
iangerously ill. DilAwar Khiin, the Moghal general, . attempted to 
reconcile the factions, and it was agreed that Masud Kh&n, the 
wrealthy Abyssinian holder of Adoni, should pay the arrears due, to 
uhe army and bo appointed regent-minister. Masud Kh&n only 
partly fulfilled his promise, and numbers of the hereditary cavalry, 
the flower of the Bijdpur army, were turned adrift, and took service, 
some with the Moghals, the rest with Shiv^ji. Masud KhAn had 
dIso agreed to send Pddsb&h Bibi, the king^s sister, to the Moghal 
camp. But on his return to Bijjlpur he refused to send her, an 
act, of independence which at once made him popular. Wlxen 
Aui^ngzeb heard of DiUwar Kh&n's arrangement he censured him 
For not taking the Bijdpur kingdom under his protection and paying 
bhe arrears. He was ordered to repair hiS erroif? and formmly to 
lemand the hand of P&dsh&h Bibi. Masud KbAn refused and 
che Moghal army once more marched for Biidpur. One of the 
Factions in the capital, instigated by the Moghal envoy, assembled 
in arms to enforce Dil&war Kh&n^s deniand of the princess. A 
battle was avoided by the princess, who, hi the hope that 
sacrificing herseH to an alliance she detested, she pight Mve hSld 
brother and his kingdom, joined the Moghal army on its 
She found that her sacrifice was of no avail. Bio was oouttec^y 
received and sent with a suitable escort to Aurangaseb. But Ibe 
march of the army was not stayofl, and, towards the ind of 1679, 

^ Grant buff’s MfeivAthis, llt-120. •Oms% 
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di^more besieged by the Moghels. In hia eitremity » . 

Masud Kb&u dbplied for aid to ShivAji, who, on the promise of the ' 

Session df the Raich ur Doab, agreed to help him. He advanced ^ KiWD^ftAniiu 

with a large army towards Bijdpur, but, instead of attacking iDilawaf Si&iifc ^ ' 

Khdn, marched north and crossing the Bhima with merciless 1674- iSs^ 

severity plundered the Moghal dominions as far as Aiiyangabii^d. fiffdpwr^ 

Dil&war ^hdn in no way relaxed his efforts to capture the city, and 

reduced the defenders to such straits that Masud Klfdu wrote to 

Shivdji entreating him to return, saying that Dijdwar Khdn had run his 

approaches close to the walls and that nothing but Shivdji's presence 

could save them.^ Shivdji sot out for Bijapur, but on the way met * 

the alarming news that hia son Sambbdji had revolted and joined 

the Moghals. He retired to Panhdla, but directed hia army under 

Hambirrdv to jjursue its march to Bijdpur. The Mardtha general 

hovered about the Moghal array, harassing it and catting off ^its 

supplies, w^ile Masud Khdn defended the citj^ with such stubbornness 

that towards tfte close of 1079 Dildwar Khan raise<i the ^iego. 

Shortly afterSllivdji,whohad received back his penitent sonSambdhji, 
arrived at Bijdpur and the Raich ur Doab was coded to him. This 
was almost the last act and acquisition of his life. He died shortly 
after on the 5th of April 1680. He was subceeded by the able and' 
brave but thoughtless and dissipated Sarabhaji, and Aurangzeb, 
freed from one great obstacle to his designs on the Deccan, began vast- 
preparations for the ov'^vthrow of the southern kiiigdoras. Affairs at 
Bijdpur were unsatisfactory. Although Masud Khan had forced 
Dildwar Khdn to raise the siege of the capital, his cession of the 
Bdichur Dodb to Shivaji was unpopular. Taking advantage of this 
feeling against him, the rival faction, instigated by the Moghal envoy, 
obliged Masud Khdn to retire to Adorn*. The chief jiowor in the 
kingdom seems next to have been shared between Shirza Khdn ono^ 
of the best officers in the army, and Syed Makhtum a distinguished^ 
nobleman. One of the first measures of tho new ministry was the 
attempt to recover from Sarabhaji part of tlm territory near tho 
Krishna of w^hich his father had gained possession. This attempt 
was almost as unsuccessful as it was injudicious. Sainbhaji never 
forgave it. Instead of joining Bijdpur •gainst tho Moghals, ho 
held steadily aloof, and Bijdpur lost the one ally avLoso help iry^t 
have enabled it to hold out against the Emperor. 

The following account of Bijapur, compiled from older travellers, 
was prepared by the English geographer Ogilby about 1 680.^ Bijapur 
had many jewellers who traded in diamonds and penrls of great 
value. The diamonds were brought from Golkonda and were sold to 
Surat and Cambay merchants who resold them in Goa and other 
pli^s. The arms used by the people, both by horse and by foot, 
were broad swords, pikes, lances witn a square iron at the end about 
a span long, bows and arrows, shields, and darts. Their defensive 
arms were coats of mail and coats lined with cotton. When they 
marched a-field tfiey carried calico tents under which they slept. 

They used oxen to carry their baggago. Their common mode of 


^ Grant Duffs MarAthAs, 129. ^ OgUliy ’s Atlas, y; 249-251. 
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Chapter VII. -lighting was on foot, though, when they ifbarohed^ some walked. 
History. others rode on horses and some on elephants of which the king 
SumANDAB AWL ^ numbor. The king was very powerful and able in a 

SaiB short time to bring eighty thousand or two hundred thousand armed 
1672.168a men into the field both horse and foot. The king had diverse 

Ogilhjf, great guns in his magazine and about two hundred oannons, 

1630, demi-cannon^s, and culv(‘riues. The king was called ^ Adelcan or 

Adel Shah,^ meaning the lord of justice or the king of keys, that 
is the k(?eper of the keyS^ which locked the treasury of the 
Bisnagar kings.^ The land bad no written laws ; the king's will 
was the law. At the capital civil justice was administered by the 
high sheriff or kotwdl ; and criminal cases were decided by the king. 
The criminals were oxecutcd in the king's presence with great cruelty, 
throwing them often before i^lephants and other wild beasts to be 
eaten, and sometimes cutting off their arms, legs, and other 
members. A debtor who failed to pay his debt within the period 
fixed by the' judge was whipped and his wife and children were sold 
by the creditor as slaves. Persons taking oaths were placed in a 
round circle made on the ground, and repeated some words, with 
one hand on ashes and the other hand laid on their breast * 

Aurangtth*M March, Sambhdji would probably have himself attacked Bijdpur had 
not the approach of the JErnpcror Aurangzeb obliged him to look 
after the safety of his own territories. Aurangzeb, though so 
often foiled in his attempts to capture Bijapur, had never given up 
his designs on the kingdom. In 1683 he gnitted Delhi, which he 
was never again to enter, with a vast army intent on conquering the 
Deccan. He advanced to Burhaiipur and then to Aurangabad, 
sending his sons Mu'azzam and A'zam with separate armies to capture 
important fortresses in the north and west of^the Deccan. In 1685 
, the campaign against Bijapur was begun by prince A'zam laying 
siege to Sholdpur. Sholapur fell and the prince passed on to 
Bijapur. In Bijdpur once more the presence of the Moghals put 
an end to the rivalry of factions, and the troops, splendidly led by 
Shirza Khdn, defeated the Moghals in several skirmishes and forced 
them north of the Bhima. At this time the officers of the Bijdpur 
army were equal, if not superior, to those of Aurangzeb, and the 
cavalry, led by its hereditary chiefs, was braver and better equipped 
than any in India.^ Towards the end of the year operations were 
renewed A'zam again moving forward with a large anny. Contrary 
to their former tactics, the Bijdpur troops did not oppose tlw 
prince on the frontier, but retired before him to the capital. This 
change of tactics was judicious. Little rain had fallen and scarcity 
prevailed, while what grain had grown round Bijapur had been 
gathered into the fort. The difficulties of the approach were 
doubled. At all times from the north, the scarcity of water forage 
and food made the city difficult of access, while the capital itself. 


' Bisna^thatis Vijayanagar. The meaning is doubtfnL . 

‘ This deaorintion of the ponishment of crioiinale is exaggerated. There is no 
reloreaoe to it in any of the historiee of the ctlw. State crimlnab in all eases seem 
to have been siniply executed and the place isstiO pointed eat where the p mdahiBe nt 
of d^thwasinfifeted. Mf. H/F, SUcook, O.H. 

• Orme’s Historical Fragmwits, 148, . ^ 
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guarded the desert^^raet to the north posseased abundance of. 
good water and was stored with grain from the unfailing lands of 
the Don valley to the south.^ The Moghal army had to draw all 
its supplies from the Emperor^s camp at Sholapur. Here too grain 
grew very dear, and to oonvev supplies to the besieging troops was 
a task of great danger. The BijApur cavalry were constantly 
cutting off convoys, and, by repeated attacks, reduced the army to 
great distress. At length a large convoy of grain, despatched from 
Ahmadnagar and escorted by a strong force, ^reached the besieging 
army, and rescued the prince’s troops from the threatened 
destruction. Meanwhile the Emperor, who was directing operattons • 
against HaSdarabad, finding Bijdpur likely to make considerable 
resistance, while the resources of Haidarabad were much greater than 
he expected, concluded a treaty with Haidarabad, and gathering all 
available troops marched for BijApur. He found the place partially 
invested by his son’s army, and his own completed what was 
wanting. Several breaching batteries wore erected gn the high 
ground to the south of the city, and a practicable breach was shortly 
made. lied by Shirza Khan and the Sidis Salim and Shamshed 
the garrison defended their works with great vigour and the troops 
though few, ill-paid, and badly fed fought with great obstinacy. 
As the Emperor knew the surrender of the city was only a matter 
of time, the besieging army closely invested the place, while the 
garrison was harassed by the constant fire from the Moghal 
batteries. Traces of this siege are still apparent on many portions 
of the walls, especially near the Landa Khasdb bastion. Gradually, 
as supplies ran short, the defence grew less vigorous, but, though 
several breaches had been made, the Emperor refrained from an 
attempt to storm. He preferred to trust to the distress within the 
walls, as he was awpro that even if his troops stormed the outer wall, 
the citadel could offer an obstinate resistance. His anticipations ot 
surrender were well-founded. About the 15th of October 165^6, the 
garrison, reduced to the last extremity, capitulated. The emperor 
entered the conquered city in state followed by his principal 
generals and officers, and, moving through weeping crowds, passed 
to the great hall of audience in the citad J, and there received the 
submission of the leading nobles. The unfortunate king Shikandar, 
only in his nineteenth year, made his submission, and is said to have 
been brought before the Emperor in silver chains more like a captive 
rebel than a vanquished sovereign.^ From this day BijApur was 
blotted out of the roll of Indian kingdoms, and the Adil ShAhi 
dynasty, after enjoying kingly powers for little less than 200 years 
(1489 <*1686), oeased to exist.^ The captive kiug was not removed 
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^ Bernidr^ft History of the Late Revolution of the Great Moghal (1671), 171. 

* Orme'e Hietotieal Fragment^ 149; <^rant DutTs MarAthAe, 150; Klliot and Dowaon, 
Vn. 82*2-824; BcottNi T)eccan, 11. 71-72. 

* Aeoording tu Col. Mea<lows Taylor the Adil Shihi kings were tolerant in regard 
to ditferaut sects of Muhammadans, and the same tolerance seems to have beem 
extended to Christian missions from Goa. It is evident from the churches whidh - 
still remain in the Deccan, that the movements of the Jesuit friars, and 
their oommunioation with the people were not restricted ; and tiiat in some instanoee 
large oommonities became their oonverts, which still remain firm in their faith. One 
■mission ohurch is at Aurangabad ; another, the members of which are dtetUlen and 
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from Bijdpur. Aurangzeb assured him of protection and assigned 
him £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) a year for his expenditure. He did 
not long survive the fall of his kingdom, but died some years after 
tho surrender of the city, not, as is reported, without suspicion of 
having been poisoned by order of the Emperor. 

The chief oflBcers of the Bijapur court were taken into the 
imperial sorvipe and a command or imsnab of 7000 horse, with the 
title of Rustam Khdn, was conferred on Shirza Kh4n. After the 
fall of Bijdpur Aurangzeb marched towards Golkonda leaving the 
^ijipur country in charge of a Bijdrpur officer, who, on behalf of the 
emperor, was appointed military governor or faujddr. Qne Edsim 
Kb4n was sent with a detachment across the Krishna to occupy as 
much of the country as possible, and to induce thelandholdersor demiB 
and jaminddrs to acknowledge^the imperial authority. Shirza Khdn 
was sent to invade Sambh^iji^8 districts and marched towards Satara.^ 
In September 1687, after a siege of seven months, Golkonda surren- 
dered to Aui'angzeb, and the grand camp moved towards Bijapur, 
The overthrow of these two great kingdoms by throwing out of em- 
ployment largo numbers of mercenary troops, so greatly strengthened 
tho unruly clement iu tho Deccan population that even the power 
of Aurangzob was unable to cope Avith it. Some of tho foreign 
mercenaries may have taken service with the Emperor, but the bulk 
of the troops joined Sambhaji or plundered on their own account. 
The distant estate-holders seized every opportunity of making them- 
selves independent, and in the ceaseless wars and robberies which 
followed Avere always ready to befriend the Marathis to whom they 
looked as the patrons of anarchy. Even those within the reach of the 
Moghals were disaffected to their comiuerors ; and, from this motive 
and the feeling of religious opposition, Avere^ always ready to aid 
t tho Moghuls^ enemies.^ 

The overthrow of Bijdpur and Golkonda raised the Moghal 
Deccan provinces from four to six. Two Moghal officers one 
military with the title of faujddr and one civil with the title of 
hhdlm diwdn were appointed to the Bijapur country. The faujddr 
or military officer, iu command of a body of troops, was charged 
with the care of the police and the maintenance of order and was 
paid by the assignment of about twonty-five per cent of the govern- 
ment collections. The civil officer or khdlsa diwdn was charged 


weaver, at ChitApnr on the Bbima about twenty miles south-east of Kulbarga; 
a third at RAichur, which consists of potters ; a fourth at Mudgal, the largest, 
containing upwards of 300 members, who are shepherds and weavers ; a fifth at a 
village between Rdicliur and Mudgsl, who are farmors. In all these places there 
are small churclies furnished with translations, in excellent KAnarese, of tbo Breviary ‘ 
and of Homilies and lectures, w hich in the absence of the priest, are read by lay-deacbna 
or monks, duly accredited. They have also schools attached to them, These 
churches, under the late concordat, are now permanently subject to the jurisdietioli 
of the Archbishop of Goa; All of them possess yarmd/iA or grants of endowmehta 
by IbrAhim, Ali, and MAhmud Adil ShAh ; some of lands, others of grain, cloths 
and percentages upon the local customs and excise revenues which are stiU enjoyed 
under the local grants. The early Portuguese missionaries introduced /into the 
Deccan, where they still flourish, the Cintra orange and the black and white fleshy 
grapes of Portugnal. Architecture of BijApur, 47 
^ Grant Dufi’s MarAthAs, 151. *-* Elphinstoae's 
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With boUecting tlie revenoe both on account of government and on 
account of persons to whom the government share of the revenues 
had been assigned. The Moghal commanders, who received estates^ 
orjdgirB from the Bij^pur territories instead of lands, were general ly* 
granted the revenue of certain districts for a term of years. 
Thus the military managers or faujddrs were more on the footing 
of feudatories than the estate holders or jngirddrs. AI(pig with the 
civil manager or diwdn the military managers or faitjddrs made 
arrangements for farming the districts* to the hereditary proprietors 
the deshmukhs or desdis, and the ditvdn realized the revenue from 
them. The Mardtha office-holders or via^uabdara who had been iu 
the service of BijApur, sent professions of duty to the Emperor, 
but showed no readiness to join his standard/, 

Aurangzeb remained at Bijapur for tvto years after its capture, and 
from Bijdpur carried on operations in the south of the kingdom. In 
1689 a plague broke out in his camp and his queen died of the disease. 
So 6erco and sadden was this plague*^ that seventy men of the 
Emperor’s ^uite are said to have been struck down by it and to have 
died on the road, as Aurangzeb was being borne from the Sdt 
Mahdl or thereabouts to the Jdma mosque a distance of about 
1320 yards. A hundred thousand people are said to havo 
fallen victims to this plague, many of high rank, and those who 
recovered were maimed for life. The disease began with n slight 
swelling under the ear or in the arm-pit or groin, attended with 
inflamed lungs and severe fever; the attack generally proved fatal in 
a few honrs.^ So numerous were the victims, that the usual burial 
rites could not be performed, and the dead were thrown into carts 
and hurried into the open spaces beyond the town. In one day 
700 carts full of dead bodies are said to have passed through the 
Shdhapur gate. The Day of Judgment seemed to havo come. ^ 
Whole families wore carried off in a night and tlieir bodies were 
left to decay where they lay. None attended to the wants of others. 
Trade ceased, and the whole city was given over to mourning. At 
first the Emperor refused to leave the plague -stricken city, but, 
when his family were attacked, several of +110 princes sickened, and 
his wife died, he retired to Akluj on the banks of the Nira. Whfen 
the Emperor loft the fury of the plague, which had been raging for 
three months, at once abated. For three yeai’S the city was not 
wholly free from the disease but its ravages greatly decreased. 
When the disease ceased, the Emperor caused a census of the city 
to be taken* The population amounted to only 981 ,000, though 
some few years before the two cities of BijApnr and ShihApur are 
said to have numbered nearly 2,000,000, In ShAhApur alone during 
the reign of MAhmud Shah (1626-1656) were 900,000 houses, but 
in the whole of BijApur at this latter census only 184,000 houses 
remained.^ 
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• Acirangzeb was now free to act afi^nst tl:^ Mat&th$a. In 16S9> 
Saxnbbdji was captured and executed^ and^ in tbe hope of drawing 
tbe Mar^thds southwards^ in 1694^ Aurangzeb moved wit^b his grand 
army to Galgale about thirty-two miles south-west of Bij^pur. In 
1695 the Italian traveller GemelU Careri made a journey from Goa 
specially to see the camp of the Great Moghal. At Galgale Oareri 
\fras told that the forces in the camp, which was thirty miles in 
extent, amounted to 60,000 horse and 1,000,000 foot, for whose bag- 
gage there were 50,000 camt^ls and 8000 elephants. The suttlers 
merchants and craftsmen were much more numerous, the whole 
camp being a moving city of 5,000,000 souls, abounding not only in 
provisions but in all things that could be desired. There were 260 
markets, as every umra or general had a market for his own men. 
The Emperor’s and the priivies' tents took up three miles, and 
were guarded on all sides with palisades, ditches, aud five hundred 
falconets. The untnia or generals maintained a certain number of 
horse and foot out of the revenues of the countries assigned to them. 
The offensive arms were broad heavy swords bowed like scimitars, 
and as the swords made in the country were apt to break, the English 
supplied them with European daggers which were worn hanging 
to their girdles. 'Phe other arms were bows and arrows, javelins, 
pistols, muskets, and twelve feet long pikes. The defensive arms 
were round bucklers two feet across made of buffalo hide with many 
large-headed nails to ward off arrows and sword cuts, coats of 
mail, breast-plates, head-pieces, and arm-guards. The foot and 
musketeers, who were paid £1 to£2(Rs. 10-20) a month, were 
miserable. They carried a rest tied to the musket and made ill use of 
their muskets for fear of burning their great beards. The artillery 
was divided into two sections, the heavy an^ the light. The heavy 
.cannon included sixty to seventy guns without reckoning three 
hundred pieces fixed on camels. The fifty or sixty light brass 
guns w'ere on carriages with little red banners each drawn by 
two horses. The heavy artillery were under the direction of 
Portuguese, English, Dutch, Germans, and French who were 
paid £20 (Rs. 200) a month. Once in the MoghaPs service these 
foreigners could only leave by escaping. Careri was admitted 
to a private audience with the Emperor who asked him from 
what country of Europe he had come, the object of his visit, 
and sundry other questions. He also asked him about the wars 
between the Turks and the European princes in Hungary. On 
all these points Careri satisfied the Emperor. Oareri also saw 
the Emperor in a visiting or reception tent. Under this tent was 
a square place raised four spans above the ground enclosed with 
silver banisters two spans high and covered with fine carpets. Six 
spans further in the middle was another place raised a span higher, 
at each angle whereof a pole covered with silver reached to the top bl 
the tent. Here stood the throne which was square of gilt wood 
three spans above the rest, and reached by a little silver footstool. 
On the throlie were three pillows of brocade two for sides Mid one 
for a back. The king entered the tent leaning on a staff forked at 
the top, several umrds and courtiers going before hjim,, ?be 
dressed in a white vest tied under the right arni> 
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of tbe same white stafp was tied with a gold web on which a big. 
emerald appeared amid four little ones. He had a silk sash which 
Covered the dagger or katdri hanging on the left. His shoes were 
after the Moorish fashion and liis logs were naked without hose: 
Two servants kept ofiP flies with long white horse tails and one kept 
off the sun by a green umbrella. The king was of low stature, with 
a large nose, slender, and stooping with age. The whiteness of bis 
round beard was more visible on his olive skin. He rficeived peti- 
tions, read them without spectacles, endorsed them with his own 
hand, and, by his cheerful smiling countenance, seemed to be pleased 
with the employment. At this camp Careri also saw the dethroned " 
Bijapur king Shikandar, going with a handsome retinue to pay his 
respects to the Emperor. He was a sprightly youth, twenty-nine 
years of age, of a good stature, and an^olivo skin.^ 

In contrast to the wealth and unwieldy size of this moving 
Moghal city were the hordes of Mardtha freebooters whose number 
Aurangzeb's ambition had done so much to increase,® and whose 
excesses his style of warfare was so little fitted to suppress. These 
hordes were irregular assemblies of several thousand horsemen, who 
met by agreement in some lonely part of the country. They set off 
with little provision, no baggage except the Id arikot on their saddles, 
and no animals but led horses, with empty plunder bags. If they 
halted during part of the night, they slept with their bridles in their 
hands ; if during the day, while the horses were fed and refreshed, 
the men slept with little or no shelter from the heat, except a 
chance bush or tree. Huring the time of rest their swords wore 
by their sides, and their spejirs were generally stuck in the ground 
at their horses^ heads. When they halted on a plain, groups of four 
or five might be seen stretched on the bare earth sound asleep, their 
bodies exposed to the noonday sun, and their heads in a cluster^ 
under the flimsy shade of a black blanket or a tattered horse-cloth 
stretched on the point of their spetu's. Their great aim was plunder. 
The loaders aud their troops, though they generally rendered a 
palatial account to the head of the state, dissipated or embezzled the 
greater part of what they collected. ^ 

In 1696 the Mardthds who had regained strength under RAjfirAm, 
SambbAii's brother, appeared under Santdji Ghorpade and laid 
waste the Bijapur Karnatak. To punish their ravages a large 
force was sent from Bijapur under different leaders, and being 
joined by Kdsim KhAu the faujddr or military governor of the 

? rovinco, the whole were ready to march in search of SantAji. 

'heir advanced tents had scarcely been pitched when SantAji's 
troopers were on them, cut off the advanced guard and swarmed 
roubd the main body before the great men had time to make ready 
ttnd mount their elephants.^ 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century the south of the 
district was in charge of Abdul RAuf Khan an oil BijApur office, 
who had entered the Moglial service on the &kll of BijApur. Abodt 
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this time (1700) he established himself at Savaanr in Dharwir and 
became the fonnder of the family of the S&yannr Nanrdbs. In 1708 
Chin Kilich Khdn^ who, about twenty years later established 
the family of tlie Nizams of Haidarabad^ was made governor of 
Bijapur, including the old Bijapur Konkan. On his appointment 
he received from the Emperor a jewelled crests a horse, and an 
elephant.^' Shortly before his death in 1707 Aurangzeb appointed 
his third son KAm Bakhsh to bo governor of Bijapur to which 
place he soon went. On the death of the Emperor at Ahmadnagar 
in 1707 Balmdur Shdlf's (1707-1712) title to the imperial throne 
^ was disputed by his two brothers, A^zam in ihe north and K4in 
Bakhsh in the south. After quelling the rebellion headed by AV.am 
in rbe north, Bahadur Shah marched to the south against KAm 
Bakhsh who had assumed the ensigns of royalty. Kdm Bakhsh^s 
authority was at first acknowfedged, but he was soon deserted by 
most o{ his troops, who wore disgusted by his folly and vanity. 
BahAdur SliAli offered him the kingdoms of Ilaidarabnd and Bijapur, 
But as these concessions did not satisfy him, BahAdur Shah attacked 
him and he was slain in a battle near Haidaralmd.- The death of 
Aurangzeb led to tins release of Shahn, Sambhaji’s son, who, since 
hia father’s execution in IfiSl^ had boon Aurangzeb’s prisoner. In 
1708, as a rival of his cousin at Kolhapur, Shahu established himself 
at SAtara and in 1700 his authority was strengthened by a treaty 
with the vicoj-oy (ff the Deccan by which he, and such MarAtha 
chiefs as acknowledged his authority, were allowed one-fonrth of the 
revenue of tlio Deccan, the right of collecting it and paying it being 
reserved by the viceroy.^ In 1713 this treaty was overruled by 
the appointment of Chin Kilich Khan to the viceroyalty of the 
Deccan who sided with the Kolhapur branch of the MarathAs. 
ShAhu’a troops were again lot loose over the* Moghal territories to 
^jolloct the tribute, lii 1719, through the influence of the Syods who 
deposed the emperor Ferokshir (1713-1719), Shdhu received three 
imperial grants, one of th(' chmith or one-fourth of, and the second 
of the j9ard<\s7/mi/^/r/ extra ten ])er cent on, the revenues of the six 
Moghal provinces of the Deccan of which the yearly revenue of 
Bijfipur aloue was estimated at £ 7 , 800 , Sod (Its. 7,85,08,5(10). The 
thiJ’d grant, the amnij or home rule, did not affect Bijapur.* In 
1720 ill rew'urd for delivering the Emperor Muhammad ShAh 
(1720-1748) from the tyranny of the Syeds, Chin Kilich KhAn, who 
had been granted the title of Nizam-ul-mulk was appointed the 
Emperors minister, but he did not go to Delhi, till, in 1722, he bad 
quelled a disturbance caused by some AfghAns in Bijapur, and 
appointed a new governor to that province.* In 1728 the NizAm 
reiurnod from Dellii to the Deccan and declared himself independent 
of the Emperor. Some years later he divided the revenues with 
ShAfau in such parts of the Bombay EarnAtak as were not incladed 
in the MarAtha nvaraj or home rule or were not wholly ceded in 
jdgir to grantees. The infiueuce of KolhApur and of the SAvannr 
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KaWib was so powerful in tlio country south of the Krishna that!* 
Shdhu'a title to levy ehnuth and sardeahmukt was disputed. This 
occasioned constant wars.* In 1730 the differences between Kolh^. 
pur and S&t4ra wore settled by a treaty under which se\roral fortified 
places in Bijdpur were given to Sh&hu.* 

Though some fortified places were given up to Shahu and though 
in 1 736 Sh&htt's claims in the Deccan were increased hy tlie horedi- 
tary grant of the sardeghpatuh^fjen or, five per cent on the revenues 
of the six Deccan provinces, the Bijapur country north of the Krishna 
belonged to the Nizstm who placed it under the govornorship of his • 
son N&sir Jang. It continued under Naair Jang till his robelliou 
in 1744, when it pjissod into the hands of Nirijlin-nl-inulk^s grandson 
Muzaffar Jang who fixed his head-quarters at Bijil])ur.‘' The country 
south of the Krishna was inanagod^by the Savanur Nawab who 
acted as the Nizam’s deputy. In 174(5 Saihishiv Chiinniiji Bh(iii, 
the Peshwa Bdldji’s (1740-1701) C4)usin, marched ajjainst Majid 
Khan the NawAb of SAvanur who had resisted the authority of BApii 
NAik BArAmatikar the farmer of the ehauth and sardvAhmukhi of 
tho country between the Krishna and the Tungbhadra. Majid 
Khan was so hard pressed that ho a-greod to a treaty under which he 
gave to tho Peshwa the country of BAgalkot and BadAnii.* l^liese 
districts do not seem to have passed f.o the Marat lias till 17r>(5 when, 
in a second expedition led by the Posliwa Bahiji and tho NizArn 
against the SAvauiir Nawab Abdul Ilakini KhAn, BAgalkot and 
BAdami wore occupied by the AlarAthas, When they fell into the 
hands of tho MavAthas Hagai kot and Badami seem to liave been 
most disorderly, the Nawab’s authority w'us nominal and tlio real 
power was in the hands of llu* of Parvati, dalilull, K(Tur, and 

Bagalkot, and of Rnst«im Ali Khan the ostate-boldor or JfUjirditr of 
BAdAmi. All of tin so proprietors kepi large boflies of anruid ineiT 
and lived liy open plunder. The roads were haunted by bands of 
freebooters who robbed without check or punislirmjnt. In tho second 
year of the Maratha po.ss(‘ssion (1757) the two disiricts of Badami and 
BAlgalkot were given in charge to MalliArrao Kastia, who, instead of 
going to the post himself, sent KriHlmaji Vishvanath as liis deputy 
or mraubhu, Krishmiji, who was a man of great vigour, within two 
years put down by force tho local free booting pniprietors or dfftdlshnt 
failed to make any impression on Badauii the stronghold of Rustam 
Ali who in 1707 w’as bought off. Partly by making severe examples, 
but chiefly by giving them land to till, Krishnaji by degrees put 
down the robbers. Ho gave ten years’ leases to all the ruined villages 
at little or no rent, and issued orders to his niAmlatdars to help the 
landholders by every means in their power.® 

On the deaUi of the great Nizam-ul-mulk in 1748 Haidarabad was 
disturbed by dissensions among his sons, and by the intrigues of the 
Fr^ch general M. Bussy who took a leading part in Haidarabad 
politics. In 1759, when the NizAm SalAbat Jang’s army was mutinous 
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CSisp^ VIL ttnd the landholders of BijApar were pressed to find funds to meet 
demands of the discontented troops, the Peshwa and his 

. p wi cousin Saddshiv Bhdn entered the Moghal territory and completely 
1760* * ^177^.*** defeated Sahlbat Jang and his brother Nisdm Ali at Udgir about 
160 miles east of Ahmadnagar. Under the treaty which fallowed 
this victory the greater pert of the province of BijApur, including 
the fort, passed to the Marathds. Part of Hungand remained with 
the Nizam but even on this the Marath^s^ claim to a fourth of the 
revenue was acknowledged.' 

In 1764, taking advantage of the terrible defeat of the Mar&thAs 
at F^nipat (7th January 1761), Haidar Ali, who had lately raised 
himself to be rnlcr of Maisur, spread his kingdom north across the 
Malpiabha and tlie Ghatprabha to the banks of the Krishna.* A 
hlar^tha army under Peshwa Madhavrdo (1761-1773) and his uncle 
Raghnndthrdo snccceded not only in driving Haidar and his general 
Fazl nila Khan out of the Bombay Kanidtak but in inflicting on him 
siKjh severe roversos as ill 1765 forced him to come to terms. In 
1774, taking advantage of the confusion which followed the death of 
Peshwa Madhaviao (17r>l-1773) and the murder of the young Pesh- 
wa Ndrayannio (J77o), Basiihit Jang the Nizjim's brotluM*, marchod 
from Adoni, enfc»rcd iho Marallin. country, und levied contributions 
as far west as Athni and Mirnj ontsicle Bijapur limits. A Maratha 
army under A^iinaiirdo Patvardlmn and A'nandrdo IWsiia marched 
against Basalat rlang and forced liirn to retin*/’^ When the opposi- 
tion of tlio JVx)na inini.stcrs burst forth against him, Raghundthrdo 
Maisur, entered into a secret alliance with Haidar giving him the country 

1778-1787. south of tlio Krishna on condition that he acknowledged Raghii- 

Tidthrao us the head of the Maratha confederacy, paid him tribute, 
and aided him with men and money.'' Accordingly in 1776 
Haidar crossed the Tungbhadra, repulsed with heavy loss the com- 
bined armies of the Mardthds and the Nizdm, and, in 1778, by the 
capture of Gajendragad, Jdlihdl, and Bddauii in the south of Bijitpur 
made himself master of the wdiolo country south of the Krishna. 
He left the conquered country under the management of local de^dtB 
and consented to n'ceivo from them their accustoinod tribute, on 
condition of prompt payment, as a free gift, of a further sum equal 
to their yearly revenue,''* According to this arrangement Bigalkot 
again passed into the hands of the SAvanur NawAb as Haidaris 
vassal.^ Though at first his conquests caused much mischief, 
and, in spite of the levy of heavy contributions under Haidar, the 
country was well governed and improved.^ In 1779 the protection 
given to Baghundtbrdo by the English at Surat led the Poona 
ministers to form on alliance with Haidar and the Niz&m witii 
the object of driving the English out of India As an induesf- 
ment to join the league the Poona ministers acknowledged Haidar’s 
right to the country south of the Krishna, When (1782) the treaty 

• Ea8Uick’«Kai8arN4m<ih.^Mliiid, I. 60; Briggs* IsisAin, 1.58; GrwitDoffsMaiAthtfs* 

306. * ivilkes’ South of India, I, 461; Grant Du^s MaritbAs, SSNX 
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was being negotiated N^na Phadnavis (1776 - 1800)/ 
the Poona minister, asked Haidar to restore the country north of 
the Tungbhadra, threatening, unless his demand was complied 
to join the English against Haidar. The rivalry between Mfihfi- 
d^jt Sindta and Nfina and the death of Haidar on the 20th of 
December 1782 prevented NAuafrom enforcing this demand. NAna 
called on Haidar's son and successor Tipu (1782- 1799^ for arrears 
of tribute. Tipu admitted that arrears were due but evaded paying 
them. In 1784 Nana and the Nizam made a secret treaty to 
recover from Tipu the territory which both had lost by Jlaidar's , 
encroachments. The Nizam set too high a value on his assistanco; 
and, though he was promised Bijaj>ur after the country north of 
the Tungbbadra was won from Tipu, ho refused to take the 
field unless Ahuiadnagar and Bijdpur* were made over to him in 
advance. On hearing this Tipu showed his contempt for the 
Nizam by sending an insulting message in wbit^h ho claimed to 
be the sovereign of Bij/ipur and as such called on tflo NizAm to 
adopt hi^ standard of weights and measures.^ The hitch in 
the terms of the treaty between the NizAm and the MarAthas 
gave Tipu time to strengthen his northern outposts. The siege 
of Nargund in DhArwar and Tipi/s treach<u*y to its cliiof, the 
forced conversion of Ilindus, the suicide of 2000 Brahmans to 
avoid circumcision, ami the threatened attack on the Nizam stirred 
the Mar At hAs and the Nizam to a<*tion. In 1786 they settled to 
attack the whole of 'Pipu's territories, and to divide the concjiiest 
into six equal parts of which the Nizam should receive two shares, the 
Peshwa two, and 8india and Ibjlkar one each. It was further agreed 
that their first effm’ts .should bo directed to iho recovery of the 
country between the Krishna and the Tuiigbluulra. A detachment 
of 25, <>00 troops chitlly horse was sent to South Bclgaum near Kitturf 
while the main army under NAna Pliadnavis marched towards 
Badanii in South BijApur. Before the confedf3rates reached BAdami, 
spies w^ere sent to watch Tipu's moveinentH, and to ascertain the 
strength of his army and his materials of war. Though the spies 
never returned reports reached the ocuifedorates tlmt Tipu had 
marched with his whole army. It was agreed, if the report was 
connect, to {)ut off the siege, but to camp near BAdAtni until 
the rains had fallen, when the swelling of the rivers would 
secure them from interruption. The prospect of a monsoon 
campaign induced the NizAm to return to Haidarabad leaving his 
army of 25,000 men under liis general Tahavar Jang. When news 
was received that Tipu had returned from Bangaliir to Seringapatam, 
preparations were made to besiege BAdami, a fortified town built on 
the plain with a citadel in the body of the place and further protects 
ed by two Mil-forts one on each flank. Uperations began on the 
first c£ May. After three weeks' battering, as the town walls were 
little injured, it was determined to try an escalade. On the morning 
of the 20th of May 20,000 of the confederate infantry were draw% 
Up for the assault The garrison, of upwards of 3500 troops^ 
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^according to one account and of 2000 according to another accotinti 
opposed the assailants, who, when they advanced found the ditdi 
and covert way full of small mines made by digging pits and placing 
in them large leather vessels filled with gunpowder These were 
fired and proved very destructive; but the Mar&thds and tho 
Moghals vying with each other attacked with great courage though 
wiih litt lo djscipline, mounted the walls in several places, and, except 
a slight chock at the citadel, carried all before them. The garrisem 
fled to the forts abovoj closely followed by the assailants, but the 
pursuers failed to enter the forts. They continued to crowd up the 
face of the liills thongli huge stonos were rolled down and a heavy 
fire of musketry was opened on them. So furious and persevering 
was tlu^ attack that the garrison offered to surrender provided their 
lives wore spared.^ 'Fho font was left in charge of an officer of 
Uastia^K and the confederate army moved south. Though the con- 
federates (‘ncoiinterod a series of defeats at the hands of I’ipu, in 
17H7 the f^ar t hat th(‘ English would join against him led Tipu to 
agree to pay tribute and to give up all claim to South Hijd.pur, Tho 
wliole of tlie territory was ceded to the Manitluis exci^pt a part of 
Ilunguud which was n^stored to tlic Nizam. 

After a break of nine years (1778-1787) the nmiiagemont of these 
districts again passed to Ibistia'S agent VashvantrJiv and his son 
Krislnuirnv. During tho twelve years 1778 and 174)0, 

though more than <>n(‘e ravagiul by Mjirfttljaarini^s;'4im country was 
well maTjag(‘d ami on the wliolo j)ro8p«Tous. KrishimrlTifllfart^ 
agent enconragc’d husbandry by starting ploughing inatehos and by 
showing marked consideration to exceptionally hardworking hus- 
bandmen. In this way every imiblo inch came under tillage, and the 
country was filhal with people many very lich, and all happy and 
*,eontented. The rovoniio in each village wan fixed and modorate, 
settled witliout. trouble, and paid without a groan,- This state of 
things continued till tho terrible famine of 1790-91. This famine 
and the oci’asional iwissage of Maratha armies, one of whose marches 
destroyinl a tract fcjr years, broke tho bands of society and sot every 
man plundering his neiglibour. Particularly in the south-east where 
the chief plunderers were the dend/s of Shor&pnr and throe other 
7 id/JiS and estate-holders in the Nizams teiritories, i/Ukai or 
systematic pillage became general and lasted till tho British took 
the district in 181 8.'^ In spite of the destruction caused by this 


^ Grant DnlT b MariUi^Ui, 4SD ; Eaitwick^s KRiaar N&niiili-i-Hind, I. 08-99. 
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Hungtind village of Marol-Kop had nearly 9000 acres of land iiitttU tillage, AU 
firewood had to be brought from the other side of the Kriahna. At its weekly market 
sixty dealers from the country round opened stalls, and the place contained between 
300 and 400 houses. By 18& the area under tillage had fallen to 200 acres and these 
were scrape near the banks of rivets and close to the town. £veiy inch of rich land 
was a forest of prickly busltes. Even rent-free laud lay untouched, while the imlders 
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ajrstetoatic pillage, about 1793*94? the seventeen districts or sarhirs* 
of Bij&par yielded a gross yearly revenue of about £7,888,000 
(tls. 7,88,80,000).! 

In 1795, at the capitulation of Kharda about sixty-fivo miles soiith- 
^st of Ahtnadnagar, the Niz&Tn was completely defeated, and, among 
other large concosstons codod to the Marathds his share in'Ilungunp. 
This comprised thirty vilh^j^es which lie south-west of lino passing 
noHh-wesfc and south-east from Kudli Suiigaiu k> Kmidgul, a tmet 
called the mniat or division of Tunib.* Uu<lor4.1io Nizam the villages, 
though of trifling resources, wore mc»derately rich. They lia«lfor long • 
been tenderly and steadily dealt witli, were all or nearly all under 
tillage, wore well peopled, and paid the revenue without trouble or 
murmur. The Kdtiks or freebooters, literally butchers, belonging to 
Haidarahad had uover disturbed the tract, probably from fear of the 
fort of Tiitnb, where w-^as always a small military force. With their 
transfer to the ManUhds the well being of tlioso villages ceased. 
Every year families worn ruined by over- taxing, Ifirgo Rreas of rico 
land foll^wasto, villages were broken, and a bare and uncertain 
subsistouce w'as all that was left to tho most fortunate.- Like 
Huugund, Ibiddrai and Bagalkot did not escape this wholesale 
destruction. About 1797, or a year after tho atJcossion of the last 
Peshwa Bajirav (1790-181 7), began a series of devastation.s tins main 
force of which S(?oins to have been turned against Bagalkot partly 
from its name for wealth, but chiefly on account of tho gnnlgo 
which the Peshwa boro to the Itastia family as pai’tisans of Nftna 
Phadnavis. Scarcoly a year passed without an army appt^aring on 
the north of tlie Krishna, W'aiting until the riv('i* becaino fordable, 
and then spreading through every village j)illaging and destroying. 
If the Nipani chief’ vpa^-* the leader tho pbmder geiuirally ended in the 
villages Vicing burnt, and if Bajiu Gokhle was in cliarge the throatif 
of some of tlie leading villager.Hi were probably cut. Thn?o or 
four dmf/j# from tlie nortli of tho Krislina, in the interval between 
the regular Maratlui inroads, attacked chf>ice villages, and swept off 
their cattle. The village oflioers also took to llu? same mode of life 
and plundered their neighbours and one anotljcr. fl’he fort and gar- 
rison at liilgalkot saved some of the villa;L,^o.s round it, and in 1810 
when they passed from llastiatotho l^cshwa tliey were still avalualilo 
possession. About tho clo.so of the eightcjonth century (1797) another 
plague laid Badaini waste. One Bhiiordv, who bad possessed him- 
self of Oambal in DhArwdr, with tho connivance or aid of BApu 

tilled of pulilic land at the current assessment. The market had gone and tho 

village dwindled to 1 10 bouses. Ditto. 174. 

* Of the sev^teen districts only throe contained lands now comprised under Bijiipur. 
They were HiiApur which coiltainetl thirty sub-divisions. Those within the present 
district wm Haveii of BijApur with a yearly roTcnue of Jls. 5,15,322, Indi with Bs. 
114,267, SidnAth With Ks. 5o25, Chimalgi with Us. 18,469, Chandkavte with Rs. 35,250, 
Halsangi with Rs. 63,984. MalvAd with ns. 44,255, Almeleh with Rs. 1,57.083, 
Ukhli wHh Rs-^J47, wjth ^25, BAgevAdi with Its. 1,02,^), Hindgi with 


yearly revenue of Rs. 3,54,406. Waring’s ManTthAs, 242-248. 
^ Morsliairs Statistical Kepfirt of Belgaum (1820), 174. 

’ Marshatrs Statistical Report of Bclgauin (1820), 134*135. 
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"Goklile^ assembled an army witb which for twelve years he plandered 
the rich and untouched country south of the Malprabhas Bhimr&v 

S irried pillage and murder to such irij^htful len^hs that m the end 
okhale was forced to disown and seize him. This was not done 
until half of the people were destroyed and tilla^ was confined to 
little tract.^ear villages from which, on the approach of the enemy, the 
(lultivators betook themselves to the tower with which every village 
however small w'as provided. These towers were not always safe. On 
several occasions they were set fire to, and the people within them 
, suffocated. Because they were poor, were difficult of access, were 
remote from the usual troop routes, and to some extent were 
guarded by the river and the fort, tho country to the north of the 
Malprabha and the immediate neighbourhood of B^ami escaped 
with a small share of loss. Though naturally the poorest parts of 
tho district, in 1810 when they passed from ildstia to the Peshwa, 
they were the rickest.* To tho ruin caused by the MarAtha armies 
was added the? disordered state of tho country brought about by 
constant quarrels among tho Pi'shwa^s estate-holders and officers. 
Of these (‘stafe-liolders and officers there were five, Madhavrdv 
Ildstia, Malaji Ghorpado, Parshuram Pandit, Daulatrav Ghorpade, 
and (ianpatrdv I’eiise. Mddliavrdv Kastiaa Konkanstli Bnihman, tho 
brother-in-law of N4na Pliadnavis, lived at Badaini, liad a yearly 
revenue of ,£200,000 (Ks. 20 hiking), and kept a force of 4000 
horse and 4000 foot, besides employing an additional body of 
plundering horse, against tlie chief of Shorapur in tho Nizdm^s 
territories with whom ho always carried on a predatory W'arfare. 
Maldjl Ghorpado, wdio held as his estates tho towms and districts of 
Tumba, ludi, and Almeleh, yielding a yearly revenue of £10,000 
(Its. 1 lakh), kept a force of COO horse for which he was allowed 
pay by tho Poona govornmont. Parshurdm Pandit Pritinidhi held 
Jldgevddi and Bijdpur and some land in the Konkau, with ayearly 
revenue of about £100,000 (Ks. 10 lakhs) and a force of 3000 horse. 
Daulatrav Ghorpado held the town and district of Gajendragad, with 
a yearly revenue of about £80,000 (Rs. 3 lakhs) and a force of 800 
horse and 800 foot w'hicb formed tho garrison of the fort of 
Gajendragad, 'l^hough they had much fallen off the Ghorpade 
family wore highly respected by the Marathds. The only officer of^ 
tho Peshw'a’a government was Ganpatrdv Pense commander of the 
artillery. Ho ’was a distinguished officer in Poona and held as 
his personal estate the districts of MutkaVi and Hunguad yielding a 
yearly revenue of £10,000 (Rs. 1 /dfefc).* 

In 1800 General Wellesley, after>vard8 the Duke of Wellington, 

K ased through South Bij&pur in pursuit of Dhundia a 

ardtha freebooter formerly in the service of Haidar and his Son 
Tipu. After being driven out of Dhdrwdr, Dhundld^ was closely 
pursued by Colonel Stevenson along the south bank of the 
Ghat prabha. General Wellesley moved along the north bank of the 
Malprabha. To prevent Dhundia from crossing the Malprabha, 
Lieutenant Colonel Capper, with three llattalions of sepoys and 

1 Mmhall's Statistioal Ueport of Bclganin (1880), ISM- 185., 

- Tnuissctions in the Morithft Empire (1803), 83- $7. 
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about 3000 Maratba cavaliy^ was ordered to occupy those places* C!lllVter1irn» 
which were most likely to be first fordi^le^ and to stop Dhnndia. Sittorr* 
Lieutenant Colonel Capper marched on the 18th of August 1 800 m p i- 

and arrired near Jalih^l opposite Bdddtni on the 24th. X)n the * 

night of the 24th of August the Malprabha fell considerably find j^hundia 
Dhundia crossed at BudihAl about twenty-four miles «below the isoo^ 

place where Colonel Capper was posted. The difficulty of tBe 
passage of the Malprabha at Jdlihill delayed General Wollesley till 
the fourth of September. He then j)ilssod iuU) the Nizamis country, 
and within a week (September 10) at Kondgal Dhuudia was ^ 
overtaken, defeated, and slain.^ 

In 1802 the Berad chief of Shorapnr in the Nizamis territory 
marched to N&latvtid about twelve miles soutli-onst of Muddebihal 
and plundered it.® In the same year (1802) the Peahwa BiljirAv called 
M&dhavrdv Rdstia to a private iutorvi<*w and sent him prisoner to 
Baygad hill in Kol^ba. Rdstiu remained in Rdygad till Getober 
of the same year, when Bdjirdv, in passing through IVfahad in his 
flight from Holkar, set him free and gave him a commission to 
enlist men for his service.^ From Mabad Bajirav H(‘d to Bassein 
and there concluded (Slat Docemljcr 1802) with tho English the Traaty of Basmn^ 
treaty of Bassein, under which, in return for cessions of land and 
the promise that wnthout their approval Bajirav would enter into 
no agreement with a f(»?*oign power, the English uxnlerfook to 
replace him in Poona and to guard his i(*iTitory from af tack. In 
accordance with tho treaty (ioucral WclloHloy jiiarclital from 
Seringapatam to P<HJua to rciu^tato Bajirav. 

In 1804 aftc.-r the English liiid restored him to pow^^r Bajirav BUordfrfi, 

sent orders to his governor of tho Bombay Karinlt.ak to wrest I 8 O 418 IO. 

the districts of Bsbianii Bagalkot and Jjilihal from Mddhavrdv 
Rastia hi.s enemy, Kastia claimed these districts as manager oB 
kamdvisddr in return for £400,000 (Hs, 40 Inkha) advanced to tho 
Poona government. Through Gene-mi Wcllefih’y^s intluenco lldstia 
kept possession of these districts for six years longer/ In 180(5 
Parshurdm Shrinivas Pritiuidhi, a youth of spirit but of weak 
intellect and dissolute habits who had [>eorj brought up by Nana 
Fhadnavis, claimed tho solo management of Bdgevadi, Bijdpur, 
and his other estates. His claim was disputerl ]>y his mother and 
her manager Balvantrdv Phadnavis, and their differences grew ho 
bitter that the young Pritinidhi began to back his claims by fore.e. 

Bdjirdv Peshwa pretended to mediate between the parties, and, under 
the influence of his old hate of Ndna and the men of Ndna’s party, 
decided the matter against the Pritinidhi. Bdpu Gokhale the governor 
or mrsubheddr of the Bombay Karnatak was sent with troops to 
enforce ^ submijssion. Parshurdm Pritinidhi was confined by his 
mottier m the fort of Masur in Sdtdra, his followers were scattered, 
and peace was restored. Tho young Pritinidhi had a mistress, 


^ WsIUpgton’B SappI«m€nta3V Dospotches, 11. 129, 133, 157. 

* Asaistant Sapenntendeiit ot Kovenue Survey and AsBeannent in his letter dated 
24th August 1344. 

’ Grant DnCe Mar&thde, 558. ^ Wellington'e Bespaiohee, tl. 338, 
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*a Teli or oiUpreaser by caste, ivlio stirred by the ill fortune of her 

e tron, gathered some followers, attacked Masur, and set Parshurttm 
>e. After Lis release ho defied the Poshwa, secured a large 
body of followers whom the Peshwa's tyranny had made ripe for 
imHirrectioT), and raised the standard of rebellion. He spoiled his 
cause by Lis cruelty to such of his mother’s adherents as fell into his 
hUnds, and by plunder and extortion worthy of the lowest Pendhiri, 
Bdpu (jokhalo was ordered to march against him. Parshurdm, 
disregarding his friends’ advice to retire to the hills and raise tho 
lliimoshis, met Gokhalc in battle, was defeated, taken prisoner, 
and sent to Pootio. Part of his estates were kept for his support; 
tho rest passed to the Poslma. Bapu Gokhale seized his family 
property and jewels, and was allowed to keep them as well as his 
estates to make it appear tjjiat they had been taken to punish the 
Pritiiiidhi not to enrich tho Posliwa. As part of the Pritinidhi^s 
estates, Bagovadi fell into Bdpu Gokhale’s hands, who, by arbitrary 
exactions, lrjcan»o tlie wealthiest of the Pesliwa’s officers.^ Under 
Goklialc, Bagevadi sank very low and the people were l)rongbt to ruin. 
Bdjiriiv was not lung in finding a pretext for wreaking his vongeauco 
on the cstate-hohlors of the Bojubay Karnatak ami seizing their 
estates. In ISIO Bajinlv complained to the British Resident that 
Mddliavrav IWstia wilfully disulieycMl his authority and refused to 
furnish his share of horse. 1'he ftosidont called on Rastia to fulfil 
his engagoineut with tho l^eshwa. Rfistia hesitated, declared bis 
inability to furriisli so many Jiorso owing to the disobedience of 
tho estate-holders under him, and, by Bajirav’s artifice, was led 
to believe that by trusting to his mercy more favourable terms 
might be obtained. To no purpose did the Resident explain his 
situation to Rastia and warn him of his ruin. ,He refused to furnish 
^ho troops and Bdjirav stripped him of Bdgalkot and Bddami.^ 
Of his Bijapur territories only a portion of Muddebihal was left. In 
1811, under tho advice of the British Government, except throe of 
its best villages Bagevadi, Mashviuhal, and Girnal tho whole 
sub-division of Bagevadi was re^tored to tlie Pritinidhi. 

AVlien RAstia's estates in South Bijdpur came into the hands of the 
Peshwa, parts which had been the seat of constant Mar&tha raids 
were ruined; tho rest which had escaped AlarAtha inroads, partly 
owing to their poverty and partly to their outlying position, were 
comparatively rich. As in other parts of BdjirSv’s dominions 
Bdgalkoi and Bad^mi were given over to revenue contractors or 
farmers. In spite of the ruined state of the countiy, tho 
Bdgalkot agent of the farmer Jand^rdhau immediately raised the 
government demand, levied heavy fines on every village and on 
every individual that showed the least ability to pa^ them, and 
employed the cruelest measures to enforce his exactions. At the 
end of about three years several villages were deserted and the 
usual flatteries and promises were used to bring the people back. 
The revenue contractor had no time to prove the sincerity . 


» Grant Dura Marithis, 616-617. - 

* Grant DaTa Mar&thts, 625 ; Hatshall’a StatiatienI Report of BeUgnom <1820), 
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of his promises when his term ceased and the villaj^os were given, 
over to a new man. As the new contractor^ Nila Babsj had 
paid a larger sum for his contract than the last, he had still 
more money to recover and every resource was still further strained. 
Every sort of property was seized^ scarcely exc-epting the farm 
cattle. Common decency and the force of opinion prevented the 
cattle being openly seized, but the assessment was so high that tho 
landholders were forced to sell their host bullocks to tftake it good. 
Tho towns, whose walls had saved a great jmrt of their property 
from banditti and passing tro(»ps, furnished the chief harvest to 
these harpies, and enormous sutns are said to havt^ been drawn • 
from them partly under the form of enhanced assessment, but more 
in fines on individuals. In llimgtiud the heavy demands of the 
Peshwa’s revenue contractors were siiccossfnlly resisted by tho 
landlords, who, while encouraging ilie system of pillage, exerted 
influence enough to check the rates of taxation within some bounds 
of moderation, and to re-establish villages by ctjlecting tho 
dispersed inhabitants and granting tho usual leases.’ 'fliis ruin 
and desolation was not tjonfinod to South Hijdpiir. In AfiKblcbilidl 
the same was repeated probably in a far groalcr degree, as it miB 
taken from Madhavrdv Rdstia in 1814 an<l fantied to tlie Peshwa’s 
nnprinciplcd favourite Trirnbakji Deuglia, wlio held Jliingnnd and 
Mntkavi tho former estates of (.Janpatr^v IVn.so and tlio command 
of the Peshwa's artilhny/^ In 1817, on the recommendation of the 
British Oovernnitmt shortly after the treaty of Poona (10th May), 
M/idhavrdv Rastia was restored to his estates in MuddobiliaJ and 
other parts of North Bijilpur.* 

In November 1817 when war broke out between tli(» linglish and 
the Peshwa, General, afterwards iSir Tliotnas Munro, drove tho 
Peshwa's garrisons out of Dhdrwdr. In spite of Munro's snceeRH<;^ 
in Dhdrwiir Bajirdv’s Bijdpnr officers and estate-holders Mddluivrdv 
Rdstia, OanpatrAv Pense, ParHlmnim vShrinivas Prilinidhi, and Appa 
Siiheb Nij)anikar at first seemed all deterrniTjed to stand by tho 
Peshwa. On the 5th of February 1818 G^mcral Munro inarched 
towards Baddmi at tho head of twelve c«nnpafjich of infantry four of 
them Maisur troops, tliroo troop.sof horse, four c<nnj«inies of pioneers, 
four long guns, four field pieces, and one howitzer. His rouio was so 
intricate, that is apparently so overgrown with t]i-»rn thickets, that 
pioneers were continually employed in (jpuninga path for the column, 
while both were exposed to repeated aiinoyauce from the enemy's 
cavalry which hovered round them in great iniinbers. On tho 9th 
of Pebnmry General Munro reached Belur an important place about 
eight miles south of Baddmi. As he drew near, tlio garrison of four 
liandredi horse and three hundred foot fled over the hills leaving him 
to take peaceful possession. General Munro halted at Belur till the 
12th to complete his preparations for the siege of Bdddiui, to which ho 


^ MarahalVs Statistical Report of Belgaum (1820), 1.35, 174. 

^ Graiit Duif iti MariLtluLs, 622 ; ABsiatant Superititendeut Kevetine Survey and 
Aflseflament in hie letter dated 24th Auguet 1844 ; Traneactione in the Mardtha 
Empire (1808), 87. 

’ Grant Doffs MarAthds, 635 ; 01eig*s Life of Munro, 11, 267 -272^ 
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•marcbed on the 13tk The advanced party was opposed by a small 
detachment of the enemy’s foot posted in a^iemple and supported 
by a l>ody of 400 horse. They wore covered in front by a deep 
streamlet passable at only one point. While a gun was brought 
tip and opened to cover the passage, the light company of the 2nd 
battalif)ri of the 4th Native Infantry was prepaited to attach the 
entrenchment with tho bayonet. This succeeded with little loss j 
and the enoftiy retreated under a heavy fire, leaving four dead on 
the ground. As Bad^mi corvsistfl of fortified hills, with a walled 
town at the foot of thorn containing an inner fort, it was deemed 
necessary, in the first instance, to attack the lower defences. On 
the 15th Goneral Munro’s force was strengthened by the arrival 
of two weak sfjuaclrons of His Majesty's 22nd Dragoons, and a 
company of the 2nd battalion ^f the Olli Regiment, followed on the 
1 7th by the lu‘ad-qnarters and seven companies of the same 
corps. Tho batteries which were eix>>cted against Bdddmi played 
till the eveming of the l7th, when tho breach was deemed 
practicable. At dawn on tho 18th a storming party advanced 
from the rear of the batteries.^ In eight minutes ihoy surmounted 
the breach, for tho garrison n mounting to 800 or 1000 men were 
unprepared, and tho few who atftunpted to defend the works were 
immodiiitely killed. Those in tho streets were attacked with the 
same sper^I and spirit and so hotly jnirsiUHl to the upper forts, the 
Bcaling-liuhlors j:idvancing with the storming party, that the enemy 
fearing an imnn‘dinfo attack, called for torum. I’hey were allowed 
to march out with their arms. By ton o'clock General Munro was 
in possession of all tlie Ihwldmi fortifications. Those were larger and 
more regular than tln^e of Dharwar, and were deservedly esteemed 
one of tho strongest hill ft)rta in India almost iin pregnable with a 
determined garrison.'^ In the forts were found fourteen guns of 
various calibre, and seventeen jingals.^ Two companies of the 2nd 
batt.ali'»u of the 12lh Regiment were allotted to garrison Bdd^mi. 
The fall of SC) strong a place, with the loss on the side of the 
besiegers of only four I'hiropeans and five natives killed and 
wounded, spread ahi’oad the belief that resistance to General Munro 
was vain. On the 21st (Jeneral Munro marched towards Bdgalkot, 
and on the way was joined by tho remaining two companies of 
the 2nd battalion of the 9th llegimont. On the 22nd ho came 
before B.4galkot which surrendered without resistance. It was 
found to contain eight guns and ten jingals. One company of 
the 2nd battalion of the 9th Regiment was placed in garrison, and 
General Munro halted till tho 25th arranging for the permanent 


' The Btoming party consisted of twonty-fivo dismounted men of the 22nd Dmgocms, 
with flank companies of tlm 2n<t battalion of the 4th and tho 2nd battalion of the 
eth Reginionts of Native Infantry. l*he advance was composed of the Dragoons, fusd 
a katH(mr*K party from each of the Native detachments, the whole headed by a 
party of Pioneers carrying ladders. Four companies of ^e 2nd battalion of the 4th 
and three companies of the 2nd battalion of the 9th Roi^ments were held in reserve 
to 8upiK>rt the assault. Blacker's Mar^tha War, 290, 

* Blaoker’a MarAtiia War, 201. 

* A jingal is a small portable piece of ordaaaee to be fired from the growid or on e 
wall, resting on a long, slender Imt-end, and two legs. 
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possession of tlie country he had subdued.^ From Bigalkot he* 
opened a communication with the chief inhabitants beyond the 
Krishna, urging them to riso and drive out, tlie Pesliwajj 
officers* Five or six hundred irregulars with some revenue 

officers or iehaikldrs were sent to occupy the country beyond 
the Krishna. Nilupant, tho civil manager of Bijuput* and the 
neighbonrixig districts, and Gaopatrdv Ponso, wlio, in ^command bf 
4S00 of tho Peshwa’s infantry with thirtooii guns was levying 
contributions in tlie Nissdm’s districts noar.Bijapur, wore induced 
to side with the EugliKh, or to move to Sholapur on the approach ^ 
of General Munro. These arrangomonts were so Ruccossfiil that 
by tho 17th of May 1818 the whole ol Bijiipur had passed to tho 
English-* 

In 1818, when the country conqiterod from tho Peshwa came 
to be settled, the Bijilpur sub-division, along wifli the tract between 
the Nira and the A'^arna, was iriade over to llio caj»tivo Ibija of 
Satara who had been resiored to ]iowor by the British in A.pril 1818. 
Mddhavr#iv lidstia, who, on tin' recomnumdation (d* tho British Gov- 
ern nmut shortly after tho treaty of Poona (loth May 1817) had 
been restored to his north Bija[)ur (‘states, had less r(*ason than any 
other estate- holder to fool bound to the IV'shwa. Still ho continued 
so long to support tho IV’sIiwa's part\’, that, exctqit Talilcoti, his 
whole estates passed to the British. Parshimlin Shrinivas i*ritinidhi, 
who held twenty- four villages of Bagovadi, took the first opportunity 
*of qjeaping from Bajir/lv’s camp and the lands litdd in his 
name which had beem assigned for his maint(‘nane(% bnfc never 
committed to his tn#uiage?tien<, wt‘ro resfonid. 'J'lir(‘<' of his villages 
Bdgovd-di, Mashvinliul, and Ginial, of wlii<*h ho bad boon deprived 
by the Peshwa in Ibil and which had fallen into tho hands of 
the British Govorument by right of conf{UP8t, wore kept by 
Government on payment of a yearly sum of .tdO (lls. 800) to the 
Pritinidhi as sardeHhraukfu, Appa S^iheb of Nijaini in Belgaum, 
who held fifty-eight villages near Galgalo, Nidgundi, Ukli, Chand- 
kavte and Uonvitd, did not join the i^jshwa till late. He 
never acted with vigour against tlie FritiBh troops, and, on one 
occasion, behaved remarkably well to somo prisoners. Like Rastia 
he kept in communication with Mr. Elphinstono throughout the 
war. Bub, as he did not. quit the Feshwa^s staitdard until a late 

E eriod, he w'as deprived of Chikodi and Manoli in Bclguum, though 
ia BijApnr villages were continued to him.^ 'J'Ue other leading 
estate-holders who were continued in the possession of their villages 
were the chiefs of Chinchani, Kdgvad, and Nargund. In 1818, 
when it came to be settled, South Bijdpur was ruinous. This was 
partly owing to the Mardtha raids at tho close of tho eighteenth 
oentury the ternble effects of which were still visible, but the 
chief cause of ruin was the farming system introduced by Bdjirdv 
in 1810. In 1818 about forty -five villages near the Krishna, 
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'and near the Ghatprabba and the Malprabha at their meeting 
with the Krishna, the scenes of Mardtba raids, were miserably 
jjoor. The country was almost empty. Every foot of the rich 
black soil, w)ic‘Mi(ir assessed or free, was overrun with thorn brakes 
twenty tVet high, the haunts of tigers, and so close as scarcely to 
leave rootn for a footpath. Except in little stony crofts near 
villages and ^looks about river banks where a few potherbs were 
grown there were no signs of tillage. The ruin caused by 
Bajirilv’s revenue contractors '‘was so complete that, wretched and 
^ harried as they had been, the people were better off at the beginning 
of Bdjirav^s management than at its close. Under B&jiriv 
(1810-1818) the destruction of property had been complete. 
Disorder had increased from year to year ; several of the landholders 
lived by open plunder ; (certain villngas were entirely supported 
by robbery; and the police, instead of attempting to keep order, 
joined with the plunderers and profited by the confusion. So 
diilicult wif-t this part of the country to settle that in 1820, 
two years ufler the conquest, tliongh disfirder and pliinder had 
ceased, poverty reigned everywhere without a sign of relief.^ At 
Bijapur the splendid public buildings bad suffered shainefully. The 
Peslivva’s g(»vernor.s, bent only on enriching themselves, had carried 
off the beantirul open-curved }«daco window's and doors, wTecked 
llooivs and ceilings for their tiird)er, and, inflamed with the sight of 
gold, scraped bare tlie gilded walls.^ 

Since 1818 the public peace has twice been disturbed in 1824 and 
and in 1840.^ In Doceinbor 1821*, some days after Mr. Thacseray, 
the Principal Collector, was killed in the rising at Kittur, a Brahman 
named Dlvakar Dikshit, with two supporters Ravh Rdstia and 
Balappa Takalki, gathered a band of followers, inarened on Sindgi, 
bbout forty miles east of Bijajmr, and plundered it. He took a 
small fort, c'stablishod a post or thdna, made arrangements for 
collecting the revenue, plundered the surrounding villages, and 
committed other lawless acts. C)ne Anapa Patke, an inhabitant 
of the village of Bnndal near Sindgi, while attempting to give 
information to the authorities, wtis seized and killed by the 
insurgents. The news of Divdkar's lawless conduct reached 
Dhurwar, tlien the head-quarters of the district, and a small 
detachment of troops was sent to Sindgi. The town was taken, the 
ringleaders w'oro seizeni and punished, and order was restored. 
Anapa’s loyalty was rcw'arded by the grant to his widow of a smali 
plot of land. In 1 8 40 a band of 125 Arabs from the Nizdm’s territory, 
armed with matchlocks and headed by a blind Br&bman nam^ 
Narsimh Dattatraya, entered the Bddimi fort after killing 
near the gates ten or twelve Berad guards who opposed them. 
Narsimh took possession of the town, proclaimed himself 
Narsimh Chhatrapati or King Narsimh, set up the flag of Shaba, 
plundered the Qovernment treasury and the market, and carried the 


* MarelijilVs Statistical Esport of Bdgaiim (1820), 

* Silork’s Bijapur, j 

® From extracts from Goremment Eecords made by tjie late BaV Banaaii? 
BalkrisUua Devrtv. 
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booty to the Nizim’s territory. Ho returned to Bdddmij gave lands . 
cm liwe to husbandmen, and otlierwise administered the subdivision. 
Within a week of his insUlktion a small force under Mr. A. 
Bettington of the Civil Service, sent by Mr. A. M. Shaw, Collectof 
of Belgaum, came before BAdaini, invested it, and, after a slight 
skirmish, caught NaraiiiiU aud his followers. The Arabs were 
disarmed, peace was restored, and the captives were* taken to 
Belgaum where they were tried and punished, sevA*al of them 
with transportation. • ^ 

During the mutinies of 1 857 and 1858 there was no local disturbance ^ 
and no sign of disaffocti<»n. As precautionary m(Ni.snrcH th(> people 
were disarmed, and a squadron of the Southern iM null ha llorso, 400 
sepoys, and two pieces of cannon, wore stationed at llijdpnr under 
the command of Lieutenant Kerr, and iTmaiind there till 

1859.^ Though there was no sign of local disUiyulty the district 
was disturbed by risings under Veiikap])a Naik Balvani Balieri the 
Berad Rdja of Sliorilpur in the Nizdrn^s territory in \ h% east, under 
Biiva Sabeb the Brahman chief of Nargiind in Dlifirwar in the 
sooth, and under the Borads of the Mudhol state in tln^ w^est. As 
Shor^tpur touched the eastern .sub-divisions of Bijapur Venkappa's 
mercenaries kept the frontier villages in continual alarm. 'Pbougli 
they maintained a threatening aspect they did not dare to commit a 
raid in Bijiipur as the frontier was guarded by the Aden troop and 
detachments of the Southern xMardtlia Ilor.'^e and Nafciv^o Infantry. 
It was found that Baslingappa, a notorious frra'booior formerly tho 
deahmukh ot (Mmndkavte and ShirslnTti in Bijapur, hud pl(»tted to 
act in concert with tho Shorapur insurgents. had *mgaged men 
for military service and proclaimed llu* nirival of Nana Sabeb in 
Sholapur. Tho plot was discovered Ixdore it was executed. 
Baslingappa and his son were seized, and, on searching their houi^ 
at Jingi and the fort at Kotnal, .some arms and a largo quantity of 
lead wei’o found. Kotiial was dismantled, Baslingapj>a was tried 
for treason, and his estates w(3rc confiscated. In l^'ebruary 1858 all 
fear of annoyance from that quarter was removed by tho defeat of 
the Shordpnr IWja by the Britisli column unflur Colonel Malcolm 
aided by the troops of the llaidaraba{i* contingent, and the .fall 
of Shordpur and the capture and suicide of the chief. Tho 
disturbances caused in tho south by Bdva fcJdhib of Nargund, 
accompanied by tho murder of the IMitical Agent Mr. Manson, 
ended in the siege of Nargund under Colonel Malcolm, the flight of 
Bdva Sabeb and his capture and execution in the Belgaum fort. On 
the west border of Bdgalkot, about a thousand Bcuads of Ilalgali 
and other Mudhol villages, probably backed by the Berad chief of 
. Shordpor, refused to give up their arms. Persuasion was tried but 
failed. The Berads gathered at Halgali and defied Government 
who were obliged to resort to force. A body of troops under Colonel 
Malcolm attacked Halgali, and, after a gallant rcsistanco on the 
part of the Berads in which about a bandied were killed and 29p 
taken prisoners, the town surrendered. The casnalties on Colonel 
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3 Lo Grand Jacob's Western India, 217. 
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Malcolm’s side were one trooper killed, and one rasdlddr, eiglit 
troopers, and two privates of the 28th Native Infantry wonnded, 
some of them soveruly. Since 1858 the peace of the district has 
t>een uiibntken. 

Since thf 3 crniquest of the district in 1818 several additions 
hnvo boon mnde by lapse and escheat. In 1837 Govindr^v 
(ff Chincliiini died without heirs and bis IJijapur estate of Anvil 
and one viflago of liardol la])sed to Government. In 1839 Appa 
S^heb of Nipilni, who held fifty -eight villages in the district, died. 
As in 1831 ho had attempted to impose a false child on Government 
his estates, including fifty-eight Bijapnr villages, lapsed on hia" 
death. In 1842 fifty villages of tho Horti, Ukli, and Halsangi 
sub-divisions belonging to the Ildja of Satara, and twenty-four 
villages in Biigev^adi lielonging to tho Pritinidhi, were given to 
Government in exchange for others in SdtAra. In 1848, as Appa 
Saln^bthe Riija of 8alara died without heirs, his territ»>ry, including 
Bijitpur uTul^ninety-t wo other villages, lapsed to the British. Except 
with Brdhrnans and men of the iij^por class Satara rule was not 
popular. 3 he peojile were ](‘ft to the mercy of the district and 
village officers. 1'o tho p(‘(iple of the town of Bijapnr the Satdra 
Eajiis \v<Te jiartic*ulai*ly hateful on account of the destruction of the 
public buildings.^ In ISo? 'rriinbakniv Appa Patvardhan of 
Kttgvdd di(Hi without lujirs, and his fourteen (Uiinialgi villages lapsed 
to Oovcrninont, In Juno 1858 in consequence of his rebellion, 
eleven of the Nargund chief’s villages were confiscated. 


1 Bom. (jfov. Sol, CXIX, 6 ; Silcock*8 Bij^pur, 49. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LAND'. • 

Tm lands of the district of Bijnpur havo bobn prainod by cossion, 
exchange, lapse, and conquest. Most of the country fell to the 
British on the overthrow of Bd.]irdv Peshwa in 1818. In 1837, on 
the death of the Chinchni chief, the Anvrtl potty division and one 
village in Bavclol, and in. 1839, on iho douth the ^^ipdlli chief, fifteen 
villagea in Galguli, twenty-ono in Nid^undi, six in IJkli, twelve in 
ChAndkavtha, and four in Honvad Inpsod. In 18*12, in exchange for 
other lands, the Rdja of Satare* celled twenty-four villajjcjs in Ilorii, 
one in Ukli, and twenty-eight in Halsangi, and the Pant Praiinidhi 
twenty-fonr villages in Bdgevddi.® In lSi8 on the death of the Rdja 
of SatAra thirty villages in flav'oli, seven iii (lota, eleven in Miilvdd, 
twenty-one in Maindapur, two in llonvdd, one in Bardol, seven in 
Baloli, six in Shidndth, one in Chinialgi, and six in Kolhar lapsed. 
In 1857 on the death of the Kfigvml chief fourt()en villages in 
Chimalgi lapsed. In J858, nneh'r the }7ro(;hiination dated the 3 rd 
of Juno 1858, one village in lloskeri and Ion in Konnr which liad 
belonged to the rebel chi<jf of Nargurid w'ere eoj.fisciited. 

The Kalddgi or Hijapur district W’us f<»rni(al on the Ist of 
December ISdl on Uto njctorrinanidafion of Mr. W. Ilarf, thrs Itevenuo 
Commissioner of the H'U'tla'ni division. In sendiifg Iijh proposal for 
the formation of the district Mr. Hart wr^io: ‘Most of the.s(» sub- 
divisions are so remote from Sholapnr and Helgantri the lu*ad-quartera 
of the colh'ctorate.s Lc; wdiich they behmg, that the (/ulleetor’s personal 
observation of their requirements is necessarily Kinall, and no zeal 
on the part of assistania ami deputies can expected to make up 
for the want of the frequent pi'(‘senee of the chief revtuiue and 
magisterial officers wliother as regards ni ro revenue management 
or the exertion of iniluoneo over tin; people to induce them to assist 
in providing for thoir local re<pnrenients.' To remedy these defects 
the new colioctorate wnis formed in De<*ember IHb f' willi its Inwi- 
qnarters at KalAdgi, which arc now ( 1881) about to Vie romoved to 
BijApur. The sub-divisions the district at first contuiiK' 1 wore Indi, 
Hippargi, BijApiir, Mangoli, Muddebilial, BAgulkot, Ihiddmi, and 
Hungund,^ (If these the first five lying betw^een the Bhiina on the 


> The chief reports from which materials have Won taken for the Land History of 
BiUpur include the Survey lloports in Bwm. Gov. Scl. V. LXXXI. CXIX. OXLVIII. 
andl^m. (iov. Hev. Rec. 112 of 1814, yi of 1859, 100 of 1874, III narfc2of 1S76, 134 
of 1876, and 153 of 1877. ® Oor. Rev. Letter 1414 of )2tb May 1842. 

• liie reorganization was sanotioned by the Government of India in their Home' 
Department Letter 550 dated the 25th of January 1865. 

these eight sub- divisions, before it went to KaUdffi in 1864, Bij4pur had been 
transferred from S4Ura to ShoUpur in 1862. In 1868 Ilippar^j was named Sindgi 
and Mangoli was named B4gevddi. Of the two petty divisions inclnded in the three 
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north and the Krishna on the south, Indi, Hipparf^ or Smd», 
Bi'j&pur, Mangoli or Ji^Jgevddi, and Muddebihkl, were taken from the 
SholApur colJectorate, and the last three Bdgalkot, Bidtfmi, and 
flungiiiid, which were the most eastern Bubdirisions of Belgaum, were 
taken from the lielgaum collectorate.^ On its formation in 1864 the 
KalAiIgi district contained 1204 villages, 1003 of them Government 
{tnd 201 alienated. It had an area of 2,053,883 acres, a population 
ol 001,425, dnd a gross revenue exclusive of alienations, of £139,881 
(Hs. 1 3,98,810). Sinc<i 1804 no territorial changes of any oonsequence 
have taken placo.^ 


Bub-diviBiona of Bitgalkoi, and Htiiignnd, Biljjn is Btill (1884) retained 

subordinate to Bdgnlkot, wiiilu Kenir subordinate to BAdiimi was al^oiished on its 
transfer to KtilAdgi. « 

' Of the ShoUpur portion, Indi, MnddebihAl, and BijApur fell to the British under 
the proclamation of the Uth of February 1818, Bippargi or 8indgi was formed 
into a sub-di vision iu ISUd, and Mangoli or B&gcvudi in 184‘2. Of these in 1818, 
immediately dh.er the British acecssirm Bijapiir was matle over to the K«kja of 
SAtiira. indi nrul Mttddcd)ili;tl, whidi together contained 345 villages, wore placed 
under the management of an officer 8tylt*d Huh*colleetor (»f Biigalkot, subordinate to 
BhArwAr. About lS‘iO‘2l tin; .sub-collcctorate was abolished and its siib divieionB 
fonned part of J)hi\rw4r till 1825 when the} were given to I*oona to W'hioh they 
belonged till I82lb In 1830 they were given V>ack to BhdrwAr and lomaiued under 
BhArwAi* until 183(;, when, on the formation of the Ikdgaum collectorate, they were 
given to Hcdgauin, oinl in 18.38 when the fShoJApur c<>llcctorate was formed, were 
maile over t(» lSlioJd]uir In J8.30 < 0 ) the <leath of SidojirAv NiinhAlkar chief of NipAxii, 
tliirt)^-onc villages of the (3irizidkavtha and A'idgundi panjnndjt, yhdding a revenue of 
about 1*2300 ( Kh. 23,(KK)}, wore attaidmd to the SholApur collectorate. The additiem 
was BO important that a new subdivision with its head-quarterB at Hippargi waa formed 
by transfers from liidi and Muddebiiial. In 1842 there was another large addition 
in consequonc-o of an cxchango of territory with the S.4tAra chief. The territory then 
acquired coiiHistcd of forty-five villages of the Horti aud Halsaugi parrfands vmh a 
yearly revenue of i;i528 (Rs. 3.3,280) and forty- two village of the BAgevAdi and Ukli 
partjnndit yielding a yearly revenue of £2545 (Ks. 2a, 450). This large aildition 
required another new sub-division whose head-quarters were stationed at Mangoli. 
Jn 1857 on the death of the chief of KAgvAa fourteen village.^ assessed at £494 
(Ks. 4040) of the diimalgi purtpina lapsed to Government and were included in 
Mangoli or BagovAdi. In 1802, the Bijapur sub-division of $AtAra, which had lapsed 
in 1848 on the death of the HatAra chief, was transferred to SholApur. These five 
8holApur sub-<li visions of KalAdgi <»r BijApur, which lie to the north of the Krishna, 
belonged to Shol;ipur till the end of November 1804. The three east Belgaum 
sub-divisionM of Bagalkut, BAdAmi, and Hungund, passed from the Pesbwa to the 
British under the proclaniRtion of the Uth of February 1818. They formed part 
of DlnlrwAr from 1818 to J837, and were then made over to the new district of 
Ikdgaum to which they belonged till the end of November 1864. Between 1818 and 
1864 the two chief additions to these three subdivisions were. In 1839-40 on the death 
of CrovilidrAv BatvardUan of Chiiiohni, the lapse of fifteen villages yielding a yearly 
revenue of £1063 (R«. 10,630), and in 1857-58 on the conviction of BhAskarrAv the 
rebel chief of Narguud, the possession of fifteen villages yielding a yearly revenue of 
£712 (Rs. 7120). 

> The iiumlK7r of Oovornment villages contained in the district between 1864 and 
1872 is ; ftyiipuf (Jovcmn»<nt 
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Alienated or iadm vilhigoa^ are held as mraiydm or on inilitery . 
aervicoi personal indm or grant to iridiridimisj deviisthdri or grant; to 
temples^ and district officers^ inuta or grant to hereditary district 
officers who ai*o now oxeinptod from service. The holders of alicuut4)d 
yillagea are Brahmans, Lingayats, Uaddis, Chat riso Mar athas, 'Felis, 
Berads^ and Musaliniins. As a rule the proprietors of tin; alienated 
yillages live in their villages and manage them, lii a fi»w oxooi)tiun»l 
cases the villages are managed by agents, TJie ostate?^^^ tis a rule, 
are not kept in the hands of one family, but are divitled into shares. 
Under the Hindu luw all bluiuhanils ijr hroCluM\s and cousins are 
entitled to shares iu estates. Tills rule in most cases has had tho • 
effect of reducing each share to such irisigniiicance that a family of 
four members cannot live iu comfort on one share, Personal indma 
are soraotimos mortgaged and sold to ert'ditora when tlio j)ropriotor 
is utterly unable to satisfy their deniands^ but not till ihon, as Iho 
attachment of such proprietors to their land is as strong in this 
district as elsewhere,# Service and other indmsy whicii under tlio 
law are not transferable, are only mortgaged. The creditors iu 
such ca.sos*generully prefer to resort to a compromise rather than 
to litigation as they cannot legally annex the property on tho 
security of which they granted the loans. There is no uoticeablo 
difference in the condition of tho people and in the character of iho 
tilhige iu alienated and in iieighbouriug Government villiigos. There 
are no grades of tenants in alit»naf(}d villages, ^'he payinont of rent 
is regulated by the agreement between the tenants and the holder of 
the village. Some tenants pay fixed rents for certain periods, others 
are yearly tonants. Tho payment is gent‘rally made in cash, hut, in 
a few instances wdioru it is expressly so stipalat(‘(I, f.lie jmymontsaro 
made iu kind. Tho coinmon name given to flu^o agri'cnienis is 
hatdi or her ho'drilw* iscroji dxvi‘^iou or cash contract, ^I’ln* average 
acre rate for dry-crop ovjirdyut laud is 1/f. to \h. Or/. (8-12 an,), lor 
garden laud 4a*, (Rs. 2), and f >r rice land ‘i*?. (Ho. 1), In Home cascH 
the acre rates iu alienated villages are l(»wer and in others higher 
than tliosG iu neighbouring Government villages. Wlion a tmifuit 
agroca to improve tho field or turn it from dry-cn^p to rice land, the 
land i^ let at specially low rates for a cert ^n iixi'd [)oriod at the end 
of which higher rates are chai’g(^d. As a rule frt e })aKturagu ih *not 
allowed, the grazing being usnally sold. T’he riglit lo i roes standing 
on the fields is generally rc’^erved by tho hidinddry or alieiiecjs, but 
wood required for field tools is supplie*! free of cliarge. Timber is 
generally sold but occasionally granted free of charge. In the case 
of tenancies for long terms the right to trees planted by the tenant 
himself is generally conceded to liiin during the continuance of his 
lease. These matters are generally regulated by written or oral* 
a^'ements between the landlord and the tenant at the beginning 
of the lease. The Collector helps tho indmddr to recover his rent 
from his tenant, in the case of lauds to which the survey .seitlemeat 
has been applied, to the extent of the amount fix(.»d by the survey, 
and, in tho case of agreements to pay a certain fixed sum, to the' 
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, extent of tlio amount agreed upon. Wben^ on account of the 
complicated or diificult nature of the case^ the Collector refuses to 
grant assistance^ the indmddr has to recover his dues with the help 

the civil courts. 

As Ilijfi]>ur was not formed into a separate district till 1864, no 
distinct information is available regarding tbo land management of 
its early Hindu, Musalrniin, or Mardtha rulers. Nor are there any 
separate reports on the present district during the early years of 
British management. Such materials as have been collected for the 
Bijapur sub-divisions have been given in the chapter on the Land 
History of Dbftrwar. Of the two sections of Bijapur, to the north 
and to the south of the Krishna, Bijapur north of the Krishna was 
surveyed and settled by the old Poona survey between 1843 and 
1847 ; and Bijjipur south of the Krishna was surveyed and settled by 
the Karniitak or Southern Mnrdtlia .survey between 1850 and 1858. 
From the beginning of Britisli rule in 1818 to 1843 no attempt was 
made to revise the Maratli a assessment. Between 1825 and 1830 as 
in other ])arts of the Deccan much of the laud was ineasured. This 
raoasuromont proved of (^oinjiarativoly little value because the want 
of boundary marks and village maps oflerod every facility for 
encroachment and other frauds. As in other parts of the Deccan 
and Karndtak the chief characteristics of the old assessment were a 
high nomitial demand and large? yearly remissions and ouistamlings. 
The occupied area of Government land was much loss than half of 
the whole arable area, and even what was held for cultivation was 
very imperfcclly tilled. In 1843-44 the survey settlement was 
introduced into 102 villages in ludi. The survey and aottloment 
wont on slowly and was not complotod till 1857-58. The work 
of the Poonn survey in North Bijaj>ur was liicshed in 1846-47, and 
two years later the Dbdrwdr survey was begun in South Bijapur. As 
the settled area increased, the former largo remissions and outstand- 
ing.s gradually diminislied. In 1S62, four years after the settlement 
was complete, reniiasious dwindled to about £10 (Rs. 100) and 
outstandings disappeared. Remissions and outstandings did not 
again appear till the fainino of 1876-77 which wasted BijApur more 
than any other part of the Dcccan and Karndtak and left the 
landholders so impoverished that outstandings rose to £74,838 
(Rs. 7,48,380) in 1876-77, £20,396 (Rs. 2,03,960) in 1877-78, 
and £24,842 (Rs, 2,48,420) in 1878-79. Since 1879 they have 
again fallen to £709 (Ra. 7090) in 1882-83. During the thirty 
years ending ltS74 the occupied area gradually spread to ninety- 
seven per cent of the whole arable area or a rise of 300 per cent; 
and the colloctious rose from £54,449 (R4. 5,44,490) in 184S-44 to 
*£98,847 (Rs. 9,88,470) in 1873-74 that is a rise of eighty-one per 
cent. From 1,910,000 acres in 1873-74 the tillage rose to 1,996,000 
in 1876-77 ; after the famine it fell to 1,670,000 acres in 1881-82. 
Since 1874 collections have risen from £98,847 (Rs. 9,88,470) in 
1874 to £101,947 (Ils. 10,19,470) in 1881-82 or three per cent.* 

In 475 villages, for which figures are available, during the nineteen 
years ending 1843-44, the tillage area varied from 333,157 aef^s in 


1 Colonel Andenon, Survey Commiasioner, 6th Kovember 1679. 
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1938-34 to 382,701 acres iu 1828-29 and averaged 358,2 78 acres. In. 
the same villages, between 1820 and 1844 or during tvrenty-fonr 
years, the amount for collection varied from £15,885 (Rs. 1,53,850) 
in 1882-3,3 to £31,996 (Ra 8,19,960) in 1820-21 and averskgeli 
£25,744 (Rs. 2,57.440) ; and the remissions from £1193 (Rs. 1 1,920) 
in 1821-22 to £18,596 (Rs. 1,85,960) in 1829-30 and averaged iiOOll 
(Rs. 96,110). The details are : * 

Bijdpur Tillage, iSSft-J844* 
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Total .. 
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SuiivKy. Wlicni Burveyocl and settled iu 1843-44, tlif old Indi sub-division 

FM (houp : (joutiiined 105 villas^es of whicb 132 were Government and tlnrby-thrco 

vvoro private or aliouatcd.^ Of the 132 Governmont villnjSfes to which 
* alono tho now rates extended, forty-six belonged to Indi, fifty-six to 
Ahuel, and thirty to Chadelmn. These villages lay to the south of the 
river niiiuja. The fw'o main divisifUis, Indi and Ahnel, were bounded 
oil tlie east by the Nizamis and the llajaof Surpuria territorios; on 
tlio, south by Surpur, Mnddebihiil, and Jlippargi ; and on the west 
by Satarn and a few estate or jttyir villages. The third division 
Cimdehan, wdiich was under the charge of a mahtilkari, was isolated 
on the w'est of Indi, surrounded by SAUlra and estate villages except 
on tho north where it was bounded by tho Bhiiria. The greatest 
length and breadth of the first two tracts were about forty-five and 
thirty -three miles and those of tho third thirty -two and thirteen 
miles. According to the 1825 survey the area of Indi with estate 
villages was (113,074 ac^res or 958 square miles and without estate 
villages 50(5,908 acres or 792 square miles. The whole country was 
a waving plain like the neighbouring parts of Shol&pur. The plain* 
w^as unbroken by a hill and scarcely by a tree and the waste lands 


1 L\«ut. Na«h, Surv. Supt. 216 of 27th Septembor 1843 and Mr, Bdl, a«st. mpt. 
23th Seph 1842 and 31st Aug. lS4a Bom. Gov. Rev. fioo. 112 of 1844, 1U<3«7. 
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wei^ covered with stunted bushes. It was crossed by small and largo . 
streams almost all flow ing to theBhima. In parts stones of any sixe 
were so scarce that field boundary marks had to be brought long 
distances. The soil was on the whole poor. Most of the poorer soft 
which was scarcely fit for tillage lay on high land scattered over tlio 
whole face of the country and 8i>ociiilly widespread in sevoBal villages 
to the south-west near the towns of J ndi and Ahuel. The soil of l(Av 
lying villages was generally good. The rainfall though flot abiindant 
was somewhat heavic*r than at ludilpwr. The jchiof field produce was 
jviiri and bdjrL Wheat, gram, iur, and kardai were grown to aomo 
extent ; the fcan/a/ chiefly for export. A Hulo sugarcane and poor 
cotton were grown. The ponple wi*ro poorer than those in the 
Bub-divisions further north. Tliis was due to the hosivy and unequal 
assessment which enabled the village ollicors to rob tlio villagers 
and drive many of the poorer landholdor.s from their homes. 
Weekly markets w’ore held at Indi, 'rainlKi, and Nagthiln in Indi ; 
and at Almol, Monitgi, Malgluin. Davangaon, and atJlhantnur in 
Almel. Many traders and villagers resortc'd to thcKO and to tho 
Sindgi market. The want of roads prevented the export of field 
produce and kept prices low. During tho seven years ending 1842, 
the Indi rupee price of Indian millet or jrdri had fallen from 102 
pounds ill 1836 to 201 pounds in 1842or 4*o per cent, and tho 
Almol price from 225 to 231 pounds or four per cent.^ 

Exclusive of estate or private villages tho population w^as 50/W(f 
or about sixty-four to tho scjuare mile. Idio total arable area w^as 
about 229,243 acres or an average of twenty- four acres to ouch 
landholder. There ’ivore few wcJla and there was litilo watered land. 
The country wris very unsetiled and parts wore almost, or entirely 
without people. A.s the stronger had seized tho lands of the wn^akor 
and as neighbouring villages had divided among them the hunk 
of any village which foil wa»;to, the villages difl'ered greatly in size. 
4'ho frauds and exactions of native onicer.s had drivoji many of tho 
latidholders from their homes or made them frec^^bootia’s. Tlie chief 
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land-measures wxre tho Inuha and the chuhnr, 'J'Jio unit in tho 
higha w^as the kdthi or pdo, five cubits and five fists, that is about 
feet, fixed by taking the average , lengths of the foreiwms 
and lists of live or six men. 'JwcJity poles or hdlhly in length 
and one in breadth made a pdnd and twenty pnu(h a hif/lm, Tho 
following table shows that the theoretical local ilghn was equal b) 
about three-fourths of an acre; in practice the ](;cal Ugha varied 
with the character of the soil ; the garden biyka was only one-half 
the size of the dry-crop btgha : 


1 The details are : In Indi. 186 iwiindB a nipce in IS.% ; 117 in 1^37 ; ISO 
in 1838; 162 in 1830; 169 in 1840; and 102 in 1841 and 1842: Jrnri, 102 pounds 
In 1830; 120 in 1837 ; 189 in 1838; 165 in 1839; 162 in 1840; 102 jn 1841 ;W 
201 in 1842 : \Mieal, 93 i»onnd« in 1836 ; 90 in 1837 ; 81 in 1838 ; 75 in 18.31» ; 81 in 1840 ; 
87 itt 1841 ; and 90 in 1842. In Almol, M/ri^ 180 pouiulu in 1836 ; 17J in 1839 and 
. 1840; 213 in 1841 ; and 186 in 1842 ; Jpdrf, 225 jwumis in 1836 ; 273 in 1837 ; 228in 
)S39 ; 213 m 1840 ; 228 in 1841 ; and 234 in 1842 ; Wheat, 105 rx^unda in 1836 and 
1637 ;93 in 1839; 96 in 1840 ; 105 in 1841 ; and 93 in 1842. Bom. Gow Rev. Bcc. 
112 of 1844, 223. 
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Land- 

S0BVEY. 
lint Group ; 
/ndi, 

1843-U- 


Hiffipur Land Meature , , 

Nattv*. BnauiiH. 


I A CulittB and 6 Aflt9 = 1 Sdthi 

' J Hrjiiuro Kdtki zz 

' 20 Do. Kathia zz 1 J*dnd . 
20 /'rtJtt/n = 1 Bijha... 


105 inchM. 

11,026 flo. incbeH. 
220,600 eq. hichea. 
4,410,000 sq. inches. 


In tho rhdhur scalo of nieasurinff, a chdhur varied iu area according to 
the soil from 120 to 60/) b!ghd^i^ 

During tho ten years ending 1841 remissions varied from £2016 
(Rs. 20,160) in 1868 to £5 (Rs. 50) iu 1836. The amount fell from 
£1285 (Rs. 12,850) in 1832 to £33 (Rs. 330) in 1833, and to £8 
(Rs. 80) in 1837. In 1838 it rose to £2016 (Rs. 20,160), fell to 
£59 (Rs. 590) in 1840, and in 1841 again rose to £238 (Rs. 2380). 
During tho same period collections varied from £1 1,993 (Rs. 1,19,930) 
in 1840 to £3556 (Us. 35,560) in 1832. They rose steadily from 
£3556 (Rs. 65,560) in 1832 to £10,719 (Rs. i;07,190) in 1837 and 
fell to £8731 (Us. 87,340) in 183tS. From that they rose to 
£11,993 (Rb. 1,19,930) in 1810 and again fell slightly to £11,705 
(lls. 1,17,050) iu 1841. Tho details arc : 

I ndi I^fvcnitr, 
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14 
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08,204 

430 
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88,400 

05,008 
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1,0<},268 

64 

1 02;)0 

0290 1 
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1887 
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17,1 <14 

1,16,777 

80 
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0441) 

1,07.328 

iao 1 

1 1,07,180 

18:)S 

1,0U, :i83 

1«,885 

1.17,117 ; 

20.150 1 

1 W13 

' 29,712 

87,345 

... i 

i 87,346 

IS3« 

1,04,471 

I 17,464 ; 

, 1,21,025 1 

248 1 

! osr»o 

10,](H 

1,11,821 

27 1 

1 1,11,704 

^840 

i,u,:i(»o 

! 10,2«» 
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1 688 
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1 10,080 
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1,10,030 

... 
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IWl 
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1 238;J ' 

12, 405) ] 

1,18,100 
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Total ... 

1 

0,12,241 

1 1,67.703 

j 10,70,a34 

37 507 

1 

1 94,355 

1,31,802 

1 9,38,172 

13-23 

j 9,86,840 


In the Iiuli villages the new survey rates were those Axed for 
Indnpnr and iu tlie Alrncl villages they were ten per cent less than 
the .Indfipur rates. The following statement gives the new ludi 
and Almel dry crop ratcs^: 

ImU Rattii, IS43-44» 


INDAITB. 

iRDf. 1 

Almu.. 

Soil. 

Rotv*. 

Rates. 

Rates. 


Ae. p. 

Ae. p. 

As. p. 

let Block 

12 0 

12 0 

10 10 

Slid do 

0 7 

0 7 

8 8 

Srd do 

5 10 

6 10 

n 1 

let lied 

8 0 

8 0 

7 2 

2nd do j 

5 2 

6 2 

4 8 

8rd do 

S 0 

3 0 

8 8 

let Gravelly 

4 0 

4 0 

3 7 

2nd do. 

2 5 

2 6 

2 8 

Srd do. 

1 5 

1 6 

1 3 


^ A chdhur is equal to aeveuty-two fdibor (ahdio Bom. Gov, Bee, llSt^ 
1S44, 265. WiU^e« Glossary of Indian Terms, 501. 

2 Bom. Gov. Rev, Rcc. 112 of X844, 162, 345. 
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In the Chadchan villages an average acre rate of 5 as, was proposed.^ • 
For the garden or bdgdijat lands the highest acre rate was is, 
(Rs* 2).* 

A survey block of 19S villages in tho Indi potty divisions 
Bardoli Halsangi, and Uorti was measured and except Ilorti^ was 
classed in ISil.* The rates were introduced into Bardol and 
Halsangi in 184*5. The petty divisions of Bardol, Halsangi^ uifd 
Horti together formed an iiTcgular triangle of whicfi Bardol and 
Halsangi were the base and Horti •the apex, Bardol stretching 
north-east, Halsangi north-west, and Uorti south. Tho tract ^ 
composed of the three potty divisions was bounded on the north 
by the Bhima; on tho south by ludi, Tainba, and BijApur; 
on tho east by Indi ; and on tho west by Sdtara. liieir 
united extreme length was about Ihirty-eight miles and their 
extreme breadth about tw'cuty-inno miles. Ol' a toial area of 471 
square miles I31i belonged to Halsangi, 20?»J to Bardol, and 130 
to Horti. The whole tract was a w'avii]g plain. H^dsangi and 
north Bardol had not a single hill, only a few rocky spoar-gmss 
covered knolls. In the south of Bardol the uplands ri^so into low 
hills which spread over a great part of north Horti. Many streams, 
the largest holding water all the year round, crossed tho plain 
northwards to the Bhima, which formed tho north boundary of 
Bardol and Halsangi and was bordered by a belt of rich soil. I’hero 
were no roads except footpaths, and, except near villtigos and 
temples, there were no trees. The total arable area was 240,773 
acres of which 40,767 acres were private or indn, Tlio soil varied 
from very Vich patches to tracts too poor for tillage. .Fi*om IVlniir 
in the extreme (jast and along the Bljinia wo.stward most of tlio soil 
was deep rich black, t In sotiie plac(*H the rich black was mixed 
with or hard bhu-k soil containing saline matter which greatly 

lessened its value. Both in depth and cjuality the soil of tho 
central villages varied greatly. As a rule tho soil of tlio uplands 
was shallow and poor while the soil of tho vallcvH was dec]) and 
rich. In many south Halsangi and Bardol villHgo.s tho st)il was 
extremely poor and was classed as hnrnd or gravelly. Tho climate 
was healthy during the fair season and ^sickly during the rains. 
The rainfall was uncertain. During tho eleven ynirs ending 1834 
throe years, 1828, 1833, and 1834, were good; six years, 1825, 
1826, 1827, 1829, 1830, and 1831, were middling; one 1824 
was bad; and one 1832 was a year of failure and famine. From 
1835 to 1848 the seasons vfiried from middling <o bad; none 
were either very good or very bad. Exclusivo of private or indm 
villages tho population of Bardol and Halsangi w^as 26,052 or 
about seventy-eight to the square mile. Except in the poor 
villages where some of the land was ovor-asscssod tho people of 
Halsangi and Bardol were not extremely poor. They were decently 
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4nip|ti4/.ibd eroept in ;^eftn Vflt« 11 ^ ia6i. 

'/■jei0^ WMjvari, bdjn, and cotton, Hi® fyi^^farid» Jv4ri 
'cold weather rariefcy. BKtfy/tiiiri l^wn 
' ntx> grown chiefly in grarelly or karl huid.'' k ittid 
were widely grown. The cotton thongh poor lotinid 
in Chadcban which was a centre of hand-looai WBaid{w; 
of the cotton went to Shol&pnr and from Slu^mr 1 m4iI 
to the coast.* Yerjr little rice was grown in Bakramgi mid 
and a little more in piorti. *There was mnoh spinning 
and dyeing, the crimson dye of Chadchan being highly imtm 
’ and largely exported. Bargudi and Tadev&di in Ibdsangi iiiBid4 
small manafactnre of neat knitted gloves.' A Soncby market dMi 
held at Baloli and a Thursday market at Halsangi at which 
chief articles sold were jvdtu bdjri, gram, wheat, tur, la£^-ip^ 
cloth. In Bardol a Wednesday market was held at C^hMcham'am 
a hlonday market at Kannur. In 1843 a Monday market wail 
started at Horti and a Friday market at KotauU about 6| miloi 
south of Horti. At all these markets besides grain and clo^ the 
chief articles sold were raw sugar, spices, groceries, spun cotton, 
blankets, and cattle. 

In the northern villages of Bardol and Halsangv along the 
Bhima the new survey rates introduced were ten ^r cent higher 
than the Inddpnr and Indi rates'; in all the other villages of 
Bardol and Halsangi the Inddpnr and Tndi rates were inteoduced.* 
According to the new rates the estimated rental on the tillage a^ 
was £5669 (Bs. 56,690), which, compared with £4529 (1^ 45,29Cij| 
the avenge collections daring the twenty yemrs ending 1843) 
showed an increase of about twenty-five per cent. 

In 1844-45 ninety-four villages of Muddebihil were surv^md 
«nd assessed.’ They formed the m4mlatd4r’8 charge. This gFOiQf 
was bounded on the south by the Krishna; on the east by tib 
territories of the Borad chief of Surpur, tributary to His Highne&i 
the Nkdm ; on the west by Nidgundi ; and on the north by a pari 
of Mangoli and Tumbgi. The surface of the country whs 
A chain of small hills, sometimes almost felling into the plain, 
side offsets stretched east and west five to seven mihis north of ^ 
Krishna. Muddebihdl was built ou one of the rpoloM arid few 
barren parts of the belt. To the west of the town ^ .hills lieri^ 
bolder and larger. South of the hilly chain .ommtr^.fra^ 
down to the Krishna and near th® rivey had hhfeh gem 
]^tw^ much of the land was poorktmd feony, rind to the wfet43i(j 
land was hilly and crossed by deep datarfringm stream beds, ' Hc 
river orosfea the district ; only the Don skirted it towards Tambg4 


iThedAtribaret l«t blwik wa IH <>«• bn ■»*«> Stid lifeclit 10 ^ m, afeMiel 
71 «. ] l 0 t x«d 6 f «*.. Sad red (^a«.,Srd red S|<ai. ; let grarwy 
gtaveliy n «u, 8ia gnwelly 1} o*. ; - - .i# 

* Tbedetaflaare^ IritJmk •oUlSM.MMre, SodldaVlcSAitt.; sirdlds^! 

let red 8 nid drd ndSm, 1 lid gfevwh^doe.f .Sadgiaw^’ 

3rd BMvdly 1){^ oi. ‘ r, o 

* UevtlSyttie, 

1876. 


'tn^'lmi. Saer. Ck^ 


’ S--' 



of ac^ ifewi ^laok or *»gad and ligAt r^«' 
Oio prt^rtion w«8 about fire of bli^ to mi^ of l>gnt 
near the -Kriabiia, the 8<^ w|a a^llwit wad 
finest onm. Even tbe poorer aoiis wto nwer wwaj^ 
^tSjii^'Uod' grart^y or borad soils of Indfipor and Supo. The 
^ ’ lew bdonged to erery claw. The Ktmbie, though poor and 
numvanA, tWre hardworking and good-tempered, aa^ their womM 
khown throughout India for their cotton-spinfiing. Their 
’ Ihiod was red ivifi and sometimes i^T%t ^Thero was a want^of 
Ae the south-west rains set in sooner and were heaner 
vihan in IndApur andSupa, the early or fcbo»^ hipest was more 
•' iiiirwniianti in sluddebihAl than in IndApur. S^jn and red and 
wmte ivdri were sown in the middle or end of May. The late or 
: Wdd 01^ inoluded cotton and white jerfn or s/idii* which were sown 
'ib ']aMca anantities along the Krisfiia. The growers sold their 
.OOfcton to Sie VAni traders of Indi and SholApur. During the seven 
jreara ending 1843-44 the rupee price of millet or bdin fell from 
Io5*pound8 in 1887-88 to 138 pounds in 1843-44 or ^enty-two 
swr cent. -During the same period the rupee price of Indian mill^ 

: or wtr* fell from 114 pounds to 138 pounds or seventron per cent. 

it under the British in 181 8 MuddebihAl was attached 

partly to BijApdr and partly to BAgalkot. ^1° IpJ 
into a subdivision containing NAlatvAd and TAhkoti and was pW 
under DhirwAr. In 1825 it was moved to bholApur but m 1880 
was brought back to DhArwAr. In 1837 it formed part of Belgaum 
and in 1839 was givmi to SholApur. Since 1818 it had constantly 
auffered from cholera, and the famine of 1833 permanently 
.reduced the strength of the 

sarvey the whole arable area was 191,498 acres of which 143,108 
were Government arable and 48,390 wore private or %ndm. Tto 
area was divided into ninety-four Government villager In 1^ 
out of the Governmeat arable land 77,850 acres wore waste. Tho 
blade soil rates* introduced into the tract were twenty per cent 
higher than the IndApur rates. According 
intimated rental ou the whole arable area was £6477 (Rs. 64,770), 
.^Soempared with £4941 (Rs. 49,410) the collections for 1842-43, 
ihowed an moreaae of about thirty-one per cent. 

In 1845 fifty-seven Hippargi villages were measured and clarafied 
laud the aetuement. was intr^uced in the same year. These 
lS:Beven villiwes which formed the charge of the Hippam 
werto| irregular shape. The tract was bounded on the 

' iich* dAMB am: Mfltot la 1837-38, 1888-89, and 1M9-40, 106 \IS^ 

bi liU&Al' 1041-^. 1848-48 114 sand in 1843*44, 186. ladim willefc in 1887-88, 

Maos «»: W lilWk mO. 14 oa aa acre, Sad Mwk Dl "i 
.. t lot »ed lOaa, Sad. tad 7 a*., lid ivA 6aa } lat giaially 8A *•-, Sadgiavil]^ 

«* 4fl» Sspfc W** P***» ^ 

IfAABoiB. Ctev. Bav. Baa. tU,pMtJl, 
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*aov& liy ladi i on the north>ea8t hj Alrtel j on tiie eaat m 4 aonSi^ 
•Mt ligr Tambgi ; on the aonth end Botith*ireat bv Hi^dabihfijt 
and Ijfangoh; and on the west bv Indi and 
town of Hippaf gi waa about tirmtv^aix muM aoui^i of Indi an4 
twent74wo milea Bouth.weat of Almei. The extranate 1. 
the tract was abont thirty-aix and ita extreme brea^ aI)oat 
five miles. Like Indi, except round villages and in garden 
the country 'was bare of trees. From north>west to aonth*, 
Hippargi waa crossed by the Don. In spite of the aaltoess of ml 
water the rich black soil of the Don valley, even in years of vail' 
scanty rainfall, yielded splendid crops. Besides the fifty-seven 
Government villages with an area of abont 278,555 acres or 485 
square miles, there were three alienated villages with an area of 
14,788 acres or twenty-three square miles. Exclnsive of toe ahenated 
villages the population was ^2,024 or abont sevenly-fonr’to the 
aqnare mile. Of a total arable area of 268,055 acres of which 215,874, 
were Government and 52,781 indm or ahenated, 101,513 or a little 
more than three acres to each person were nnder tillage. In the 
north the climate was much like the Indi climate ; near the Don it 
was somqyrhat better Its richer soil also made it more independent 
of rainfall. The field produce differed UtUe from toe products of 
Indi. Cotton was grown in considerable quantities ; hdjri among 
toe early crops B,ni jvdri both in the early and late harvests were 
the chief grains and the staple food of the people. The returns 
showed 7181 flat-roofedhouses including hats and shops, 68,125 useM 
cattle, and 4760 ploughs. Of 267 wells 130 were at worh, and of 
fifty-four water-lifts or budMa forty-four were at work. In 1843, 
489 acres of Government garden land yielded £75 (Bs. 750) or an 
average acre rate of 3s. (Bs. li). Markets w^ held at Hippargi, 
Sindgi, Korvdd, Sivangi, and Golgeri, the last of which, eastwim 
towmsjbhe Snrpur chief’s territories, was the best. From these 
markets goods went to Bijdpnr, Suimnr, Tdhkoti, ShoUpnr, Athni, 
and MahSingpnr. Little gram left the district ; cotton and cotton 
twist, after tt^ng what was wanted for home nse, were chiefly sent to 
Sholdpur. Eokatnur, Sindgi, Hippergi, J41v^, and Golgeri were ^ 
chief Villages where cotton cloth and blankets weto woven. Daring 
the'six years ending 1842 the rupee price of millet risen 

from 159 TOunds in 1837 to 144ponnaB in 1842 <nr abont tdb pee eent, 
and of Indian miUet or jv&ri nom 198 ponnda to 159 or 24*5 pee 
oent.^ The revenue statements show taat during toe seven years 
ending 1842 the area under tillage Varied from 78,764 acres in 1842 
to 97,786 acres in 1889, and averaged 87,205*aore8 ; remissions 
varied from £9 90) in 1887 to £952 (Bs. 9520) in 1842 and 

averM^ £170 (Bs. 1700); and ooUeotions from £4052 (Bs..40,520} 
in 1886 to £6220 (Bs. 62,200) in 1840. Tim details are : 


m; A&ri, ia 18S7. U9 mnads ; ia 188% 166 ; in IStf, MOlto/ 
J2S ^ 1»JL 198 Maadi; je jtSM pal' 

isse. 1 S 3 . m 1040 aad IMl, 186; sad ia 1841, 169. ^ ^ ^ 
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“‘ .Os^der ih^ sart^ settlement the highest dzy-crop acre rates* 
h^odneed in the ^n valley villages were the Sholapnr rates.^ 
The rest o£ the land was divided into three classes a norths middlSj 
In the northj where the climate was least certain^ 

: dry-eTop acre rates intfoduced were those of Indi; 

belt stretohing east to west with a Somewhat 
V wtt^ rainfallj the highest dry-crop acre rates were ^ose of Indi 
, ihmreased by five per cent ; and for the souths with a still better 
rsinfhn» hig^^ acre rates were Indi rates increased 

by ten percent.* The gardens were charged an acre rate v^yinp 
from 2s. to 4s. (Bs. 1 - 2). According to the new rates the esti- 
mated rental bn the whole arable area of 215,274 acres was 
£8404 (Rs. 84,040), which, compared with^ £5350 (Bs. 63,500) the 
average collections daring the twelve years ending 1843-44, showed 
^ Mix increase of about fifty-seven per cent.® 

In 1845 the survey settlement was introduced into eighteen 
Mangoli villages.* Mangoli lay a few miles south-east of Bij4pnr 
Und was bounded on the west by Sdtdra, The land was waving 
and was drained by the river Don which was sweet during the rains 
but by November was salt. In April and May salt was made 
evaporating the Don water in cement-lined pans. In 1840 ihis Don 
salt was taxed Is. (S as.) the man. Changes in the course of the river 
altered field and village boundaries on its bank. Except in a few 
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.VThs aeUttltars.; The acre rate for Ist black Boilwaa Be. 1, for SudblaoklSfas., 
Ui did blaak 9cs. jfor lat red 10} for 2nd red OH for Srd red 4 a«. ; for let 
gnmlly S} os., lor 2iid gravelly ^ a$,, and for Srd gravelly 111 os. 
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well-watered fields^ manarc was never used. The village rubbish 
was gathered in large mounds near the village walls. During the 
hot season the rubbish was taken to the nearest water, where^ to 
make ^ltj)etre, it was drenched, and the water left to drain 
into cement-lined pots and there left to evaporate. During the 
five years ending 1840 the saltpetre farm had yielded an average 
lyBvcniio of £4 (Rs. 40). The tract was badly supplied with welts. 
Except of one well at Mangoli and two at Ukli, the water of all 
the wells was brackish. Porty^eight garden wells watered 295 acres. 

The returns showed 423 ploughs, 4486 bullocks, and 1680 
landholders of whom 461 were proprietors or indmddrs, seventy- 
eight mirdsddrs or hereditary holders, 1007 upris or casual holders, 
and 134 vovandkaria or strangers. The assessment was not fixed 
on any definite system ; the rate was fixed by the character of the 
soil and the rent paid by iS^he next field. The early crop was of 
little consequence. Of the late harvest the chief crop was/twi 
the staple food of the people. Cotton was also largely grown. It 
was bought^ ])y yiiolapur mcrcliants to make cotton yarn most of 
which went to Satarn. Before 1831, the accounts were kept in 
chdhura and bighds of very uncertain area. In 1831 the land was 
measured in acres but was not classed. Six villages were added in 
1839. As no loc^al prices were available the Bijdpur prices were 
taken ns a basis,^ 

’ Excluding all private or indm and garden or hdydyat lands the 
Governinont arable area was 81,645 acres of which 49,545 were waste 
and 32,298 were under tillage. Under the survey settlement the 
highest dry-crop acre rates in the Don valley villages were Sholdpur 
rates-; and the ludi rates with an increase of five per cent were 
introduced into tho rest of the laud,^ Garden or hdgdyat land 
was charged an acre rate varying from 2s. to 4.s'. (Rs. 1-2). Some 
fields at Mangoli whose vegetables were in good demand had paid 
as much'as lOs, (Rs. 5). Under the survey this was lowered to 4^. 
(Re. 2), 

Of fifty-eight Government and ten alienated villages in the 
Muddebihdl petty division of Tuinbgi, tho Government villages 
wore measured and classed in 1844-45 and the rates introduced 
in Iho same year.** Of 147,413 acres the whole area of the 
fifty-eight Government villages, 24,891 acres were alienated or 
h}dm, 8564 wore waste, and 118,958 were under tillage. Tumbgi was 
bounded on tho east by Surpur ; on the south by the mdmlatddr’s 


1 The details are : The BijAptir rupee price of Indiau millet or jvdri in 1838 was 

136 pounds ; in 1839, 84 ; in 1840, 147 ; in 1841, 136 ; ia 1842, 168 ; in 1843, 157 ; 
and in 1844, 105. The BijApur jrdW was of 105 tolds and the Mangoli ther was 

of 118 

2 The details tare ; The acre rate for first black soil was Re. 1, for 2nd black 
12j CM., for 3rd black 9 as, ; for Ist red lOJ cur., for 2nd red 6R <m., for 3rd red 4a«. ; 
and for Ist gravelly, 54 as., for 2nd gravelly 34 as,, and 3rd gravelly 111 os. 

’ The details are; For Ist black soil 12 t\ as., for 2nd black lOA as,, for 3rd 
black 74 ; for let red as., for 2nd red 61 cm., for 3rd red 34 cur. ; and for lat 

gravelly dj as„ for 2nd gravelly 24 as,, for 3rd gravelly I 4 os.' 

^ Mr. Price, asst, sorv. snpt, 18th Sept 1844, Bom. Gov, Bov. Roc. Ill, part 2, oi 
1875, 
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division of MuddebiMl^ and on the west and north by Hippargi. 
The landholders were fairly ofi. Though they had passed through 
three bad years few wore in debt and many had large stores of 
grain. They were hardworking and their thrift was a byp-wori\ 
among their neighbours. The soil along the Don was extremely 
good and was all under tillage. A looseness in thoir soil enabled 
the Tumbgi people to use a lighter plough than that used in 
Sholdpur. The rain was generally more certain and fqjil in greater 
quantities than in Shol^pur. The late harvest was about twice as 
important as the early harvest. Of the early crops the chief wore 
bd^ri and an inferior or rain weather muugari jvdri both of which 
were local food grains. Of the cold-weather harvest one-half was cold- 
weather or sAaiitjiWri and the rest was cotton, wheat, and gram. 
Almost the whole of the lato harvest left the district, though, when 
they could, the landholders tried to koap some shalu jvdri for storing 
in pits to meet bad seasons. About the middle of the eighteenth 
century when it came under the Mardthda this tract of laud had 
been ruined and laid waste by freeboedors. Rastia, to ^hom it was 
entrusted by the Pesliwa, by the grant of easy leases or hiuU had 
done much to tempt the people back. Still in 1818 when it fell to the 
British nine of the villages wore desolate, lii 1818 the chili system 
of having specially highly rated lands held by village managers 
along with less highly rated land was in force.^ In 1820 the land 
was measured and the chdti system was discontinued. Under tlio 
survey settlement in the Don villages the Sholapur rates wore 
introduced; and in tho rest of the villages ilio ImlApur rates 
increased by fifteen per cont/^ Garden or hdfjdyat land was charged 
acre rates varying from 2**. to 4«. (Us. 1-2). 

Of 223 villages in Bddami, to the souMi of Ihigalkot, 147 wore 
Government villages and seventy-six were alienated.'* Tho lands of 
the 147 Government vilkgcs were measured in 1847-48, 1848-49, and 
1849-50, classed in 1849-50 and 1850-51, and settled in 1850-51. 
Of the whole 223 villages eighty-six Government and twenty-four 
alienated villages formed the charge of the luamlatdar of Udddmi ; 
forty-eight Government and twenty-tlirco ali»*natcd villages wore 
under a mahalkari whose hcad-Cj[uarters wer^J at Kurur; and thirteen 
Government and twenty-nine alienated villages Avere undof a 
mahalkari whose head-quarters were at Bon. Inclusive of aliena- 
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^ Details of tho cJidli tenure are given in the Dh^rwAr Statistical Account, 
^ Tho details are : 
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> Capt. Wingate, Surv. Comr. 165 of 9th June 1852, Report on BiUldmi and 
Bdgalkot. Bom, Gov. Sel. V, 17-28. 
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tions tho Govemmont villages contained 380^394 acres of which 
93,581 were unarable. 

BddHUJ) inclu<lr3d three natural divisions. In tho south a plain 
4ract, -part of the great Karndtak black plain^ stretched to the 
Daiubal liills ; in tho centre was a rough hilly tract, impassable to 
carts, and with sandy sdl ; and in the north-west was a poor 
waving country. Of the three divisions the central hilly tract had 
tJie bust rainfall, and its lands, though naturally poor, were better 
tilled than either tho light soijs in tho north or the black soils in 
the south. As tho H^ht sandy soils dried quickly after the south- 
west rain, cotton, wheat, and gram were seldom grown. The black 
soils ospeicially in the south were l)est suited to wheat, gram, cotton, 
and other late crops. In the sandy tracts the mango flourished and 
many villages had beautiful mango groves. Tho light soil north of 
the Malprabha grew almost libthing but hijri tiixAjvdri, 

Not only in tlio country towns but in the villages an active 
Rpiuning aii^i weaving industry greatly improved the state of the 
people. Those industries enabled the landholders to add other 
earnings to their held produce, and by supporting a large non- 
agricultural class gave tho landholders a good local market for thoir 
held produce. 

Though oonsidorfibly bettor off than tho people of Bagalkot many 
of tho Jladanii laudholdor.s, especially in tho northern villages, wore 
p(3or. In the central hilly tract many loft their villages every year 
to reap in the western rice lauds, and to pick cotton in the 
southern plain, Ilio best-off landhohlers in Badarni were in the 
villages of the black soil plain to tho south of the Malprabha. At the 
same time oven here progress was kept back by excessively high 
rales of assessment and by want of roads. Many villages had to 
carry their manure and bring homo their crops on bullock-back. 

Except eleven alienated villages in Anval, Bddami was surveyed 
soon after it came under English management (1818). In 1S23-24 
the survey ineasurcmcnts wore made tho basis of tho revenue 
accounts, and, except in tho Belur and Ron groups a revision of 
assessment founded on the survey was introduced between 1826 
and 1820 by Mr. Stevenson of the Madras’ Civil Service. 

The revenue returns for the 136 Government villages of the 
Badilmi sub-division show that during the twenty-seven years ending 
1849-50 tho area under tillage varied from 70,007 acres in 1845-46 
to 80,800 acres in 1826-27 and averaged 72,989 acres ; during the 
tbirty-tw^o years ending 1849-50, remissions varied from £4 (Rs. 40) 
in 1818-19 to £8009 (Rs. 30,690) in 1S24-25 and averaged £1282 
(Rs. 12,820) ; and the revenue for collection varied from £5207 
(Rs. 52,070) in 1829-30 to £7202 (Rs. 72,020) in 1820-21 and 
avei-agod £6212 (Rs, 62,120). The details are : 
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72.018 

! 183«J-37 ... 

79,159 

77.980 

12,fi02 

0(5,318 

1821*22 

... 

68,044 

505 

08,139 

) 18.H7-:tK 

79,917 

78,515 

32.27:t 

66.272 

1822*23 

... 

82,609 

1.5,323 

67.2*56 

! 1838-39 . 

76,632 

76,649 

lit, 09.3 

a'l,5rxl 

1823*24 

73,463 

83,497 

2.3,366 

60,131 

; 18.39-40 . 

*6J<»4 

76,528 

9601 

66,927 

1824-25 ... 

73,483 

84,958 

.30,6<X> 

54,2GS 

■ ISIIMI 

76,891 

74,406 

8S08 

65,598 

1825*20 ... 

78,770 

81,119 

25,224 

5,5,895 

. 1841-42 ... 

7«i,4S4 

74,255 

5418 

68,8.37 

1826*27 ... 

80,800 

79,8.32 

24,103 

.5.5,729 

• 1842*43 .. 

75,22.5 I 

1 72,88!) 

4271 

68,115 

1827*28 

78,870 

77,910 

21,848 

56,002 

; 1813-44 .. 

72.470 1 

1 0S.12;i 

! 1611 

1 it(i.2U 

1828*29 ... 

79.950 

77,458 

22.438 

55.<V20 

1 1844-16 ... 

, 70,268 ! 

: Oo.lO'l 

I 673 

I 61,493 

182i>*30 ... 

80,391 

77,197 

25.126 

.52,(»7l 

1845.46 .. 

: 70,007 I 

i 58,766 

1.SH1 

1 57,:i85 

1830*31 ... 

76,118 

80,901 

27.9.n 

52,370 

1816*47 ... 

i 71,761 1 

(i!),396 

11,140 

58,256 

1831*32 

76,898 

81,812 

29,296 

52,517 

1847-48 , 

1 71.227 1 

6-4,385 

1472 

62,913 

1832*33 ... 

74,942 

78,127 

25,606 

52,521 

lS4H-4!> ... 

74.422 

68,1)8!) 

560 

67,5‘>9 

1833*34 

7.3,558 

89,049 

26,733 

63,316 

18i9j|^0 .. 

73,32i» 

66,570 

810 

65,751 


Under the survey settlement the 147 Baddmi villapos wore 
grouped under three classes the first with sev€in villages, the second 
with eighty-seven villages, and the third with fifty-three villages. 
In the seven central and manufacturing villages of tho first class, 
which were most favourably situated with regard to climate, markets, 
and manure, a highest dry-crop acre rate of 2s, 6d, (Rs. 1 { ) was fixed ; 
in the eighty-seven villages of the central hilly tract a higfiest dry-crop 
acre rate of 2s, 3(i. (Rs. 1 i) was fixed ; and in fifty-t lirco villages south 
of the Malprabha river and on the north and west borders of I3;ldanii 
a highest dry-crop aero rate of 2^, { Re. 1 ) was fixed. In 223 acres of 
garden landabighest acre ratcuf lO*-. (Ks.5) was fixerband an average 
acre rate of 5$, 7id, (Hs. 21;1) instead of J].v. 7]r/. (Rs. 5 a,v. 12^;); 
and in 301 acres of rice the highest acre rate was 8.v. (Its. 4) and 
the average 4s, 2Jfi. (Rs. 2 as, l-/^) instead of 14h, 2'pl. (Its. 7 as. 1 ff). 
Tho effect of tho survey rates was a fall in tho rental from JL7J33 
(Rs, 71,330) to £5123 (Rs. 51,230) or twenty-eight per cent. The 
details are : Bdddmi Survry SvUhmfnt, 


Ci.48S. 

VlL- 

UAOKB. 

OliD 

SUIWKY. 

XkwHm«\j'y. 


TlllttKf. 


Waste. 

Total. 

Rental. 

Area 

Rontal. 

Acre 

Icnte. 

Aren, j Uentul. 

Arcu. 

lleiitrAl. 



R.4. 

Acre**. 

Bh. 

A. p. 

AcrcK. 1 Rh 

A'TrS. 

Its. 

I 

7 

5646 

49T0 

3!. 50 

10 1 

392;; ' 2(w<{ 


f.786 

n 

87 

84,8.32 

; 38,627 

24,089 

ft 11 

34,217 : 18,501 

72,)^ 14 

42,590 

ni 

53 

39,800 

^ 42,202 

23,986 

9 1 

31,312 1 19,129 

73, M 4 

43,11.5 

Total ... 

147 ■ 

71,334 

85,803 

51,226 

9 6 j 

1 69,452 ' 40,26<J 

I 1 

l.!h,L.60 

1 91,491 


Of 161 B^alkot villages 124 were Government and thirty-seven 
alienated.^ Between 1848 and 1850 tho 124 Government villages 
were surveyed and classed and the settlement was introduced in 
1850-51. Bagalkot, which formed a compact block to tho north 
of Baddmi, was bounded on the north by the Krishna, on tho oast by 


1 Oipt. Wingate, Surv. Comr. 105 of 9th Juue 1852, Report on Biiddnii and 
BAgalkot, Bom. Gov, Scl. V. 28-38. 
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Hanguud^ on the south by Badami, and on the west by estate 
villages. The Ghatprabha ri^er entered Bdgolkot a few miles west 
of Kaladgi, and, after running east for about twenty miles, turned 
^suddenly to the north immediately below the town of Bagalkot, and 
passing through a chain of hills fell intp the Krishna, about fifteen 
miles furtlier north. The rainfall in the Ghatprabha valley was 
yiiu h more certain than in the valley of the Krishna. Of the 161 
Bilgalkot fl^illages seventy-nine Government and twenty-six 
alienated villages formed the phargo of the mdmlatdar of B^galkot, 
and forty-five Govoniment and eleven alienated villages formed 
the charge of a mahalkari whose head-quarters were at Bilgi iu the 
north-west of the sub-division. Of 316,816 acres the total area 
of the Government villages 70,123 wore unarable. Though much 
of the laud was poor the Ghatprabha valley contained a large area 
of black soil which was weil suited to the climate as it required 
little rain. On ilio other hand, much of the black Krishna plain 
was of the hard closo-graincd karl class which, to yield a full crop 
required hoUvy rain, and, as the rainfall was generally scanty, the 
Krishna crops were much more liable to fail than those in the 
Ghatprabha valley. Except in the Ghatprabha and Krishna valleys, 
there was little good soil in Bdgalkot. The soil near the central 
lino of hills which separated the two valleys was poor and stony. 
Like the landholders in the north of Baddrni the Biigalkot land- 
holders suffered from the want of roads and of wheeled vehicles. 
Manure was often carried afield and the crops brought home on 
bullock-back. Biigalkot husbandry was not so good as Bjld^mi 
husbandry. In a few populous villages near BAgalkot the fields 
were clean and well kept; but especially in the Krishna valley the 
tillage was slovenly. This was partly due to the employment of the 
cattle in carrying produce. Compared with ii0,000 in Bdd^mi, less 
than 13,000 bullocks wore used in field work in Bdgalkot. Except 
in a few villages near the Krishna, all lands near the villages were 
manured. Though tlio black plains of the Ghatprabha and Krishna 
seemed well suited for cotton, little cotton was grown. The 
husbandry of tho Bagalkot villages suffered from the want of any 
outside demand for their wheat, jvdri, and millet seeds. On the 
other hand they had the advantage of the two considerable local 
centres of Biigalkot and Kaladgi. Irrigation was more necessary 
even than roads to Biigalkot because the climate was uncertain and 
the crops liable to failure. From tho want of water the deep 
rich soils of the broad Krishna plain were almost valueless. 
Shortly after its conquest by the English the whole of Bagalkot 
was measured in Mr. Thackeray's suiwey. No change was made 
in tho assessment until in 1827-28 Mr. Stevenson revised the 
rates of thirty-seven villages. With this exception the rates that 
obtained in the several villages when the English took the country 
continued to form the basis of the yearly settlements until the 
introduction of the revised assessment. The revenue returns for 
the 124 Government villages showed that daring the twenty-six 
years ending 1849-50 the area under tillage varied from 60,445 acres 
in 1844-45 to 80,059 acres in 1826-27 and averaged 69,864 acres; 
that during the thirty-one years ending 1849-50 remissions varied 
from £60 (Rs600) in 1820-21 to £4544 (Rs. 45,440) in 1827'28 and 
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aveniffed £1346 (Rs. 13,460) ; and that the revenue for collection . 
varied from £4185 (Rs. 41,850) in 1827-28 to £11,476 (Rs. 1,14,760) 
in 182 1*22 and averaged £6695 (Rs. 66,950). The det^s are : 

Bdg<jUkot Tillage and litveriuet 1819- JSSO, * ♦ 


Tiae. 

TUUiff*. 

Remls* 

For Col. 

Year. 

TllUge. 

Retnls* 

For Col- 

Are*. 

RttAtal. 

■loni. 

lection. 

Area. 

Rental. 

slOns. 

lection. 

« 


Acne. 

R8. 

lU. 

Rf. 


Acres. 

Rs, 

» 

Rb. 

Rs. 

1819-aO ... 


1,00,472 

3202 

97,180 

1836.86... 

06.490 

78,419 

7537 

66,876 

67,929 

1990^21 ... 


1.12,846 

597 

1,12,249 

1835.87. . 

6^.908 

73,787 

58fi8 

Id21.22 ... 


1,17.491 

2726 

1,14,766 

1887.38... 

00,877 

74,409 

11,178 

68, £81 

Ift2i2 29 ... 


1,18.064 

10,-’S04 

1.02,470 

1838.39 .. 

71,196 

74,436 

18,601 

60,814 

... 


1,00,880 

14,114 

86.216 

1830.40... 

73,621 

73,348 

5455 

67,808 

1824-26 ... 

77,445 

1,10,796 

28,807 

82,399 

1840.41... 

71,622 

73,840 

21,821 

61,528 

65,803 

1826.26 ... 

79.107 

1,06,886 

36,404 

71,372 

1841.42... 

72,286 

72,031 

7o;i8 

1826 27 ... 

80,059 

9«,SB4 

21.417 

77,017 

1842-43... 

67,628 

02.2«« 

07,129 

2106 

65,028 

1827.28 ... 

75,648 

87 .£98 

45,444 

4], 854 

1843-44... 

SO.t'OO 

817 

59,088 

1828.29 ... 

77,447 

87.672 

18,447 

69.226 

1#44.46... 

60,456 

66,088 

613 

55.470 

1829.8D 

74,672 

85.316 

84,807 

50.440 

1846.46 .. 

61.751 

65,000 

5682 

50.218 

1886-Sl ... 

78,887 

83,011 

21,815 

61,196 

1846.47... 

69.054 

61,000 

8462 

52,647 

1881.82 ... 

69,887 

78,088 

26,762 

61,281 

1847-48... 

68,749 

68,078 

13,527 

1822 

45,451 

1882-88 ... 

66»677 

78.279 

29.684 

48,696 

1848.40. . 

65,0U0 

64>066 

67,818, 

66,406 

1883.84 ... 
1884-86 ... 

6A.447 1 
67.078 

72.702 

76.759 

0240 

7011 

68,402 
68,848 1 

1840.50... 

65.214 < 

1708 

68,506 


Under the survey settlement the 124 B^galkot villages were 
divided into four classes, a first class with three villages, a second 
with thirty -two, a third with twenty -nine, and a fourth with sixty 
villages. In the three villages of the first class, B%alkot and two 
villages close to it, the highest dry-crop aero rate was fixed at 2s. 6d. 
(Rb. li) j in the thirty- two villages of the second class in the 
Ghatprabha valley, above its passage through the hills at Herkal, 
the highest dry-crop acre rate was fixed at 2s. Sd. (Rs. 1 1) ; in the 
twenty-nine villages of the third class, enclosing the villages of tho 
second group, the highest dry-crop acre rate was fixed at25. (Re. 1); 
and in the sixty villages of the fourth class in tho Krishna and 
lower Ghatprabha valleys, the highest dry-crop acre rate was fixdd 
at Is. 9d. (14 a«.). , Of 157 acres of watered land in Bagalkot ninety- 
five were garden and sixty-two were rice land. For the garden land 
a highest acre rate of 10^. (Rs, 5) and an average acre rate of 4®. 7}ci. 
(Rs. 2 a«.5^) were fixed, and for tho rice land a highest acre rate of Ss. 
(Rs. 4) and an average of 3«. 7d, (Re, 1 1 ^ J ) were fixed. The effect 

of the new rates was a fall in the assessment from £5922 (Rs. 59,220) 
to £4289 (Rs. 42,890) or twenty-seven per cent. The details are : 


BdgeUkot Survey SettlemeiU, 1850-61. 




Old 

New Survey. | 

Olaes. 

Vtt- 

LAOEB. 

SUBVET. 

TlUage. 

Waste. 

Total. 


Rental. 

Area. 

Rental 

Acre 

Rate. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

I ... 
& 

IV ... 

8 

82 

29 

60 

Rs. 

2987 

16,888 

16,167 

28.782 

Acres. 

1426 

16,126 

18,864 

86,059 

Rs. 

1817 

11,246 

11,888 

18,989 

As. p. 
14 9 
It 2 

9 10 

8 8 

Acres. 

1260 

17,762 

15,880 

86,411 

Rs. 

1020 

10,495 

8498 

17,152 

Acres. 

2686 

83,887 

34,344 

70,470 

Rs. 

2846 

21,741 

19,886 

86,121 

Total... 

124 

69,224 

70,97# 

42,690 

9 8 

70,818 

87,154 

141,287 

80,044 


Of 169 HunOTud villages 142 were Qovemment and twentv-seven 
alienated.^ The 1 42 Uovemment villages were measured aud classed 
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1 Opt. Anderwm, Surv, Snpt. 267 of 26th July 1853. Bom, Crov. Sel, LXXXL 3-22. 
B 877-50 
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. between 1848 and 1850, tbe new rates were introduced in 185} and 
sanctioned in 1855. Of a total area of 278,816 acres 240,088 ware 
arable and 38,228 unarable. Hungund lay to the east of B&d&mi 
and Bdgalkot. It was a compact block, bounded on the north hJtd 
north-east by the Krishna, on the east and south-east by th0 
Nisdm^s territory, and on the west and north-west by SMddmi aUd 
Bdgalkot. Of the 169 villages ninety-one Oovemmentaud tweniy- 
two alienated were under the mdmlatddr at Hungund imd fifty- 
one G-overnment and five cdieaated were under amahdlkari whose 
head-quarters were at'Ilkal. The sand-stone hills of Bdddmi and 
Bdgalkot stretched for a short distance into the west of Hungund. 
In this part the soils were sandy and poor and to ensure 
good crops required free manure. From its nearness to the hills 
this part of the sub-division had a somewhat better rainfall than 
the rest of Hungund. In the south-west one of tihie Bdddmi 
ranges entered Hungund, and, passing through a pieee of the 
Nizdm’a ter^tory, continued into the Ilkal mahalljum's division 
in the south-east. The rest of Hungund was an unbroken plain. 
The soil was black and of good quality, particularly in the north 
near the Krishna and Malprabha. The climate of Hungund was 
much better than that of the districts immediately to the west. 
^ The monsoon was so even and certain that a failure of crops from 
want of rain was said to be very rare. In the red and sandy 
soils of tbe western villages and in the hilly tract in the south-east 
were many mango trees ; but except a few tamarinds and h&hhuU 
the north and east were treeless. Carts were little used. The 
whole 142 Grovernment villages had only eighty-eight carts. The 
landholders were a hardworking people whose name as 
husbandmen stood much above that of the people of B4d4mi and 
Bdgalkot. On the whole they were very well-to-do. The leading 
cfops were jvdrif bdjri, wheat, gram, and cotton. Cotton throve 
well and was grown over a large area. The pressure of population 
was about 145 to tbe square mile. Though most of the people were 
landholders many villages had a considerable proportion of cotton- 
weavers, particularly in Gudur, Sulibhdvi, Kamatgi, and most of all 
in llkal where no less than 8000 people were employed in. cotton and 
silk ^weaving. Most of the looms were owned by the weavers 
themselves ; but some master weavers owned up to twenty-five or 
thirty looms. Women^s robes or sdclis and bodicecloths or ehoU 
khans were the staples of Ilkal, especially bodicecloths of which 
£100 to £200 (Rs. 1000-2000) worth were sold every week. The 
gc^ds went to Sholdpur, Poona, Hubli, Belgaum, B^alkot, and the 
Niz&m's country. In Kamatgi weaving chiefly of coarse cotton cloth 
maintained 1000 people and dyeing 200, aud there were soxse fifty 
houses of coppersmiths whose wares went to Bdf^lkot, Belgausa,:. 
and the Nizdm^s country. Salibh4vi had a weaving populatioiiiL^jbf 
about 1400 employed almost entirely in making cotton fabrics. Jbl' 
Gudur were about 300 weavers; some employed in making 
cotton and silk and some in making pure cotton i^rics. Besides. theM 
towns about ten villages had on an average about fifty wavers 
Hungund was well supplied with local markets, ^thin 
limits were Ilkal, Anungad, Hungund, KAmatgi> and:^c«^ 
the borders were others of minor consequence* 
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prodnoo marlcet and B4galkot a good cotton olo^ market. Of 
iko 9 e within the sub-division Ilkal and Amingad were alone export Land* 
marketa The staples of Ukalj which was the chief market in Sn*viY 

J^ungundj were silk and cotton fabrics^ rice, and other field* neuiMl 

produce* It was attended by numbers of people from the sur- 
rounding villages and also from the neighbouring Nizdm'a country. 

The military cantonment of Lingsugur where one of the Niadm^S 
regiments was stationed, was only twenty-four miled from the 
Hungund frontier, and part of its supply of grajn was drawn from the 
Ilkal market. Aming^ was a great mart for Konkan cocoanuts, 
rice, betel leaves, and salt. It was also a large cattle market, 
about 600 head being offered for sale every Saturday. It bad 
several wealthy traders through whose hands most of the exported 
cotton passed to the coast. ^ 

A few years after Hungund came under British management it 
was surveyed under the orders of Mr. Thackeray, then Principal 
Collector, and from 1825 the acres obtained by this sui^ey formed 
the basis of the accounts. No systematic attempt to revise the 
assessment was ever made. In fourteen of the eighteen samats or 
old village groups the chdli or over-rated land system prevailed to 
a considerable extent. Under the British the rule forbidding a land- 
holder throwing up his chdli or over-rented land unless he at the 
same time forfeited his under-rented or katguta land was relaxed. 

The over-rented land when thrown up was lowered and the under- 
rented land was raised. By this means the over-rented or chdli 
land fell from 17,682 acres in 1821 to 8923 acres in 1845. In 1853 
the chief trace of the old chdli system was an occasional extreme 
inequality in the assessment of land of similar quality. The 
revenue returns for 133 of the Government villages in Hungund 
showed that during the twenty-six years ending 1850-51 the are» 
under tillage varied from 79,764 acres in 1832-33 to 97,051 acres 
in 1829-30 and averaged 88,510 acres; that during the thirty -one 
years ending 1850-51 remissions varied from £4 (Bs. 40) in 1844-45 
to £4062 (Rs. 40,620) in 1827-28 and averaged £1078 (Bs. 10,780) ; 
and that revenue for collection varied froir £3457 (Rs. 34,570) in 
1832-33 to £7618 (Rs. 76,180) in 1849-50 and averaged £6387 
(Bs. 63,870). The details are : 


Hungmd TUlage and Revenue^ 18$0-185L 



vu. 

Tillsge. 

Remie* 

For Col* 

Yiar. 

vn- 

Tillage. 

Remit* 

For col* 

xBAB. 

lages. 

Area. 

Rental. 

eioDs. 

lection. 

lagee. 

Area. 

Rental. 

elone. 
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180 

Acre*. 

01, 001 
90.608 
94.688 
96.89B 
97,051 
90,948 
96,409 
70,764 
88,478 
80,781 
82,000 

Re. 

68,400 

71.608 
71.860 
82326 
81,960 
84,072 
82,812 
95,020 
00,608 
86384 
82,007 

70.608 
67,120 
82,115 
66,886 
67.229 

Re. 

1041 

648 

1462 

12.079 
17,466 
19,847 
16316 
40,616 
88,910 
87,073 I 

28.079 
22319 
22,666 
26,638 

6675 

ovw 

Rs. 
67, 860 
70,040 
70,898 
70,747 
64,486 
62,246 
63,496 
64310 
67,749 

40.261 
63,028 
46,293 
84,674 
66,477 

61.261 
68,251 

1886*87 

1887-88 

1888-88 

1889-40 

1840- 41 

1841- 42 
1849-48 
1848-44 ; 
1844-46 
1846-46 
1846-47 
1647-48 

1848- 49 

1849- 60 
1860-61 

186 

Aerei. 

82,439 

84,886 

80.803 
87,116 
88,101 
87,992 
82347 
79,929 
80,580 
82,206 

87.804 
08,062 
94,808 
95,818 
02387 

Re. 

e7,fi86 

69.847 

60,162 

71,671 

73.928 

74.740 

70,8u8 

67,7ft8 

67381 

68,426 

78,020 

7<\668 

76,747 

76,246 

78306 

Re. 

4096 

6099 

16,436 

8108 

8596 

6808 

1 2180 
593 
87 
1076 
1849 
974 
210 
64 
67 

Re. 

63.491 

64,841 

58,717 

68,478 

70,888 

68382 

1 68,672 
67,(45 

71,871 

um 

76,887 

7W81 

78,6» 
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Under the surrey Betdement the 14S GoTemmeni rilUigei 
aartpoeed imder two mnps, one of twentyrGireO and the otiltor ^ 
1 10 Tillages. The first gronp, with a highest dry-orop aore''mtb hi 
Us. (Be. 1), lay near the western hills and had both a specially tf6od 
climate and a specially good nuurket ; the second gronp ww a 
highest dry-crop acre rate of Is. Od. (14 os.) inelnded iSi thHi 
Tillages except those in the faronred west. Fifty-two villages 
309 acres of well-watered garden land yielding poor crops 
vegetables with a little sugarcane and a few pl^tain trees. Ttu 
new assessment gave a highest acre rate of 5s. 6d. (Ba. 2|) and mi 
average acre rate of 3s. Id. (Be. 1 os. 8|) instead of 4s; 7|d. (Ra 2^), 

Thirty villages had 454 acres of rice land. Most of tlm. ^ce 
land was in the east where the fields were watered by damihmg 
streams and carrying the wat^r along channels. The rest was in the 
west in upland valleys where streams ran daring the greater 
of the year. Compared with an average acre rate of 3s. lOfd. 
(Re. 1 at. Iti) an average acre rate of 3s. 6|d. (Be. 1 os. 120 was 
introduced. The effect of the survey rates was to lower the rentid 
from £8133 (Rs. 81,330) to £6404 (Ks. 64,040) or twenty-one per 
cent. The details are : 


Hungund Survey Setttenunt, 
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Viii- 
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Old 

SirRVBY. 

1 Nbw Subvbt. I 

TiUage. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Acre 

Rate. 
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Rental. 
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Rental. 



Ri. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

ABu p. 

I 

< 

Rs. 

Aeres. 

Re. 

I ... 

23 

11,032 

12.600 

7478 

9 6 

6872 

2718 

18,472 

10,186 

11 ... 

119 

70, -497 

96,082 

66,668 

9 6 

44,972 * 

28,361 

141,064 

79,929 

Total ... 

143 

1 

81,820 

108,682 

64,041 

9 6 

60,844 

26,074 

169,626 

90,116 


Of ninety-two Bijdpnr villages eighty-eight were Government 
villages and four were alienated. Into the eighty-eight Government 
villages the survey assessment was introduced in 1855-56 and the 
rates were formally sanctioned in 1860-61.^ Bijdpur, which then 
formed part of S4t^a, was bounded on the north by estates or 
jdgvrt ; on the east by Hippargi or Sindgi and Mangoli or Bdgevddi 
then in Shol&pnr, on the sonth by the Krishna, and on the west 
the Athni sab-division of ]^lganm. The eighty-eight Ghjvemment 
villages formed the charge of a m&mlatd4r whose head-qnarters 
were at Biidpur. They contained 671 square miles and had a 
population of 49,482 or seventy*{oar to the sqnare mile. 

The river Don {»ssed from west to east nearly through . the 
centre of Bijdpnr. For about twelve miles north of the Kvinlt^ 
the conntiy steadily rose to the water-shed between the E^riidiadiimd 
the Don. It then fell steadily about eight miles to tiie Dim, 
and again rose gently to Bijipnr. There were no hflls, but 
water-shed between the Krishna and the Don and the country ronittd 
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jjwd to north of the town of Biiipar could noj^ be leas than two 
bV three hundred feet above the £nshna. The high ground was * 
e^eee^ barren. For hundreds of acres together the trap rook 
WIllM either entirely exposed or was covered with bat a few . incheg 
The valleys of the Krishna and Don had deep allavial soil 
^ supply of rain though scanty and somewhat nncertain was 
readily absorl^ by the deep black soil. The salt element in thp 
Don soil was favonred to wheat and some other crops^#.nd from its 
. property of absorbing moisture was ^beneficial to all crops. The 
richness of the soil on the banks of the Don was proverbial. A 
single heavy htU of rain was enough to give a fair crop ; and in « 

i rears of utm drought in the surrounding country the river bank 
ands genendly gave some return. Over the whole of Bijapur the 
rainfall was uncertain and was often scanty. It generally opened 
with violent thunderstorms in May fund the early rains in June 
July and August were light and partial. The heaviest falls wore in 
September and October at the setting in of the north-east monsoon. 
The climate was therefore best suited to late or rabt crops. The 
husbandr/ which had formerly been very slovenly, many of the 
fields being overrun with grass, had of late years greatly improved. 
The fields were much cleaner and showed signs of much more labour. 
From the want of timber most of the cattle dung was dried into 
fuel oakes and the land got little manure. The chief products wore 
jvdrif wheat, gram, cotton, and oilseeds. The jvdri and a largo 
share of the other crops were grown for local uso. Oilseeds and 
cotton, the staple exports, would have been much more generally 
grown, if want of roads had not prevented communications with 
distant markets. 

The means of oonim^^^icating with distant markets were very 
limited. One line of cleared road, the Hubli-Sholdpur line, crossed 
Bijdpur from north to south, and along itlarge quantities of cocoanuhs, 
betemute, and cotton cloth passed from North Kdnara and Dhdrwdr 
to and bwond B&rsi in Sholdpur. In neither direction was the 
Sholdpur-Hubli road a line of export for Bijdpur produce. Tho only 
good the presence of the line did to Bijdpur was the demand for 
local grain and fodder to which 'the traffic gave rise. There was 
another road the true line of export for Bij&pur to the coast birt ^ as 
it was not finished it was of little uso. In and near the sub-division 
were several small markets where the growers disposed of much of 
their produce by barter. BijSpur itself was the only local market 
tpwn.and even Bijdpur was a very second rate trade centre. It 
contained about 10,100 people scattered over a large area of whom 
about 2300 were poor and idle Musalmdns. The town had little 
trade and few industries. About 380 Jived by weaving and 270 
by dyeing lor which the water of Bijdpur was considered specially 
: smUedi Other markets, twenty to twenty-five miles beyond 
Bi}p4ur limits, where the chief part of the surplus produce 
occasionally went, were Bdgalkot, Kalidgi, Athni, MahAlingpur, and 
Jamkhandi. The whole sub-division had about 997 weavers^ and . 
8&5 dyers and lacquerers. people were generally exceedingly 
poor. There were only seventeen carts in the tract though the 

sdr&c6> was plain and favourable for wheels. 
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On the fall of the Peshwa in 1818 Bijdpnr was inoladed in the 
kingdom which the British Goyeniment built up for the 64t4ra ohiefs* ' 
In 1848 on the death of Appds^heb without heirs S4t4ra lapsed totihs 
British. The 6^t4ra chiefs had allowed their officers to oppress the 
people and were not popular with the lower classes. Between 1821 
and 1828 the S4t4ra territories had been snryeyed by Captain Adai^; 
TJiis survey included the whole of the Bij&pur sub-division except a 
few villages which were afterwards added. Captain Adams* survey , 
was very accurate^ but the want of boundary marks had opened a wide 
door to frauds and expensive encroachments had been made on the 
Government laud. Besides measuring the land Captain Adams^ . 
revised the rates. But the new rates were so high, that they could not 
be realised and the old rates had again to be adopted. As any fall in 
the area held for tillage was likely to bring them disgrace under the 
Sdtara chiefs the district officei^ exerted themselves to the utmost to 
keep up the apparent area under occupation. All available means 
were used to prevent the landholders throwing up their lands ; and 
in emergencies village officers and others were induced to agree 
nominally to hold waste lands on the understanding that the 
revenue should eventually be remitted. The rates of assessment in 
force up to the time of the survey settlement (1854) were exceedingly 
high and exceedingly uneven. Both under the Satara chiefs and 
under the British it was usual to induce cultivators to keep or to 
take land by the grant of Idvni iota that is a permanent reduction 
on the standard assessment, the amount of the reduction forming the 
subject of a bargain between the receiver and the district officials. 
These reductions were made on the caprice of the district officials 
and were proportionate to the influence of those who applied for 
them rather than either to their necessities or jfco the quality of the 
land. These permanent reductions were therefore both partial and 
unequal ; in some cases they were much greater than was necessary, 
in other cases they were insufficient, and had to be supplemented 
by yearly remissions. Under the former system at the beginning of 
the revenue year the m&mlatd&r stated the occupied area under his 
charge and the revenue it was likely to yield. If, compared with 
the year before, his estimate showed an advance the m4mlatddr was 

S raiiSed ; if it showed a decline he was blamed. As the harvest time 
row near, the mdmlatddr applied for a certain amount of remission 
for his whole charge on the plea of failure of crops, according to 
reports received from village officers the correctness of which the 
mdmlaiddr was supposed to have tested. The state granted a part 
of the remission asked for. The m4mlatd4r said this was too little, 
some haggling followed, and a sum was fixed as the remission for 
the whole sub-division. The allotment of this lump sum among* 
the different villages was left entirely to the m4mlatd4r, and 
distribution of the village allotment among the village landlml^ls 
was left entirely to the village officers. So the bulk of the 
remissions went to the large villages which could make it worth, the 
m6mlatd4ri6 while to remit them more than their share, and in the largo 
villages the remissions went to the village oflGbcers and the larg^ 
holders who were able to take care of themselves and ttoir 
the expense of the weaker landholders. Though nomittrdly a syatem 
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bijApite. m 

ol n^vidoal tenure and responsit^tj, this was in &ot a village . 

revenue system, in which, in many cases, the high nominal 
dmwa ip average seasons limited the possible responsibility of 
^ moividual to little short of the total value of his oropsj the mass 
w landholders paying not only their own share but a part of the 
bardena of their more powerful neighbours. Daring the twenty-eight 
years ending 1847.48, when Bij4pur was under Sdtdra, there wew 
no marked fluctuations in the area held for tillage. The collections 
ywed greatly from £2812 (Rs. 28,120) in 1832-33 to £8361 
iBsr 83,610) in 1828-29, and the remissions from £806 (Rs, 8060) 
m 1821-22 to £9750 (Rs. 97,500) in 1832-83. 

Under the British the existing revenue system was continued* 
The chief change was that remissions were increased and that care 
was taken that they reached the digressed landholders. During 
the seven yeafs ending 1854-55 the remissions varied from £1229 
(Bs. 12,290) in 1848-49 to £2667 (Rs. 26,670) in 1853-54 and 
averaged £1810 (Rs. 18,100), The details are : • 


Sijdpur JRemisaions, 1848-2863, 


Year 

Reniifl. 

Bloilfi. 

Year. 

Berals* 

aious. 

Year. 

Remls* 

Biona. 

1848*40 ... 
1840*60 ... 
1860*61 ... 

Ra. 

12.287 

24.002 

1G,460 

1861*62 ... 
1862*63 ... 

Rfl. 

13.067 

21.826 

1863*54 .... 
1864-65 ... 

1 1 

Ra. 

26.060 

12.382 


During the thirty-five years ending 1854-55 in the seventy-nine 
Government villages the area under tillage averaged 119,113 acres, 
the remissions £5375 (Rs. 53,750), and the revenue for collection 
£6124 (Rs. 61,240). The details are : 

B^jdpur Tillage and Bevenvc, 1880-1865, ^ 


Year. 

Tillage. 

Remla* 

aiona. 

For 

Collec- 

tion. 

Year. 

Tillage. 

Remia- 

aioiia. 

For 

Collec- 

tion. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area 

Rental. 

1820-21 ... 
1821-22 ... 
1828-28 ... 
1828-24 ... 
1824-26 ... 
1826*28 ... 
1888-27 ... 

1827- 28 ... 

1828- 20 ... 
1820-80 ... 
1880-81 
1881^88 ... 
1882-88 ... 
1888-84 ... 

... 

|8884r0 ... 

Aorea. 

67,914 

60,306 

66,660 

70,680 

110,924 

115,706 

183,676 

185,084 

128,406 

129,187 

184,812 

m,040 

120,686 

111,670 

1 114,887 
117,544 
117,061 
120»648 

Ra. 

78,271 

67,778 

1,00,177 

1,08,886 

1,18,807 

1,84,514 

1,34,170 

1,88,777 

1,87,852 

1,88,748 

1,86,428 

1,17,798 

1,20,660 

1,19,500 

1,18,124 

1,18,028 

1,11,664 

1,12,727 

Re. 

0938 

8063 

24,878 

31,071 

41,080 

48,314 

66,380 

68,961 

60,301 

88,803 

68,100 

47,704 

07,408 

40,464 

48,6W 

40,726 

42,466 

46,018 

Rs. 

68,833 

59,710 

76,804 

71,916 

71,417 

76,200 

77,700 

64,826 

78,661 

40.866 

68,226 

60,908 

28,062 

70,066 

68,626 

72,208 

69,288 

66,814 

1838*80 ... 
1889*40 ... 
1840-41 ... 
1841*42 ... 

1842- 48 ... 

1843- 44 

1844- 46 ... 

1846- 46 ... 
1846*47 ... 

1847- 48 ... 

1848- 49 ... 
1849*60 ... 
1850-51 ... 
1861*62 ... 
1852-68 ... 
1858-64 ... 
1864-66 ...j 

Arroa. 
128,414 
123,041 
126,030 
128,474 
126,130 
128,056 
122,118 
122,208 
126,246 
128,129 
123,863 
148,011 
147,006 
148,210 
146.626 
186,464 
180,212 1 

Ra. 

1,16,204 

1,14,068 

l,13,46.!i 

I,l6,8ff6 

1.1 8 .. »ir .2 
1,11,061 

3.00. 164 

1.00. 362 
1,18,620 
1,14,249 
1,07,700 1 
1,28,272 1 
1,23,310 1 
1,23,118 
1,21,600 
1,12.378 

1.00. 681 

Ra. 

86,172 
44,831 
46,220 
40,380 
47,164 
57,180 
52,462 
58,800 
40,400 
50,602 
! 53,648 
74,630 
07,788 
66,837 
78,280 
72,101 
66,176 

Ra. 

30,122 

60JSS8 

67;d86 

70,488 

66,888 

53,871 

56,702 

61,062 

64.160 
67,687 

64.161 
48,742 
65,572 
67,276 
48,800 
40,187 
60,866 


Under eurvey settlmaent tlie «igkty-eight Bi j&pnr villages were 
Mranged in three classes, the first with seventeen, the second 
with twentV'five, and 4he third with forty>six villages. Tlie seventeen 
villages or the first class, with a highest dry^orop acre rate of 


land. 
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la. 8^ (12 M.), frere in the souili ssd.80ii(^«weBtt(^ the 
yikiftW was best placed both for dioiaie and for markets; til;ei 
twenty-fire Tillages of the second class, with a hicrhest dfy-««W 
were rate of la. Sd. (10 a«.), were in the cen^ of the sabdirisioili Slid 
the forty-six villages of the third class, with a highest dry-orcp^iaEn^, 
rate of Is. (8 as.), were in the east and north. On the laadtridi^ 
the Don the dry-crop acre rates were raised 44<I. to fd. (So*. tOi|.t(^, 
according t6 the quality of the soil and the distimoe fifom the i^iwet* 
On 963 acres of well-watered garden land, yielding regetablm a^ 
a little sugarcane, ui average acre rate of 3s. ll^o. (Re.l as.l8H/ 
was fixed. Under the two large Mamddpnr reservoirs 612 acres 
of rice land paid acre rates varying from 4s. to £2 (Re. 2 - 20). f)?* 
these lands a highest acre rate of 12s. (Be. 6) and an avw 
acre rate of 7s. 3|d. (Rs. 8 os. lOJ) were fixed. The eff^t of 
introduction of the survey ^ifras a fall in the Government dexai ,., 
from £8754 (Rs. 87,540) to £6376 (Rs. 68,760) or twenty-seven 
per cent. 'Phe details are : 

B^dpur Settlmenl, 18BS-S6. 



VlL- 

LAOMB. 

Old 

SURVBY. 

Nbv Sitbvbt. 

Rental. 

TiUage. 

Wabtb. 

Total. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Aore 

Rate. 

Ana. 

Rental. 


Rental 



Rs. 

Aoree. 

Be. 

Ae. p. 

Aorea. 

Be. 

Acrea. 

Be. 

I ... 

17 

17,789 

36,602 

15,746 

7 1 

6169 

1618 

41,761 

17,268 

II ... 

26 

46,791 

86,684 

80.669 

6 9 

86,476 

6748 

128.110 


Ill ...1 

46 

28,958 

78.427 

17,860 

8 9 

60,177 

7060 

188,604 

24,410 

Total... 

88 

S7,688 

194,663 

68,764 

6 8 

102,812 

14,306 

297,476 

78,070 


During the ten years ending 1865-66 the {esnlt of the new survey 
was an increase in the area under tillage from 194,663 acres in 
*1855-56 to 237,243 in 1865-66 ; and' in collections from £6627 
(1^. 66,270) to £8808 (Ra 88,080) . During these ten years the only 
remissions granted were £776 8s. (Rs. 7764) in the year of settlement. 
The detaili? are : 



In 1859-60 the survey settlement was inkodno^d 
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Obima]^wais»wed|^shaped « 

, . . t long and with a base of ahdot eight miles 

; on tile Krishna. It was boqnded on the east by liunigoli in 

on tiie sooth the Krishna separating it£rpm Bdgalkot^ 
M the west and north by Bijdpnr. IQte fourteen villages of 
had an area of 54^ square mues. In respect of climate this 
’ 4r^ hmd a |>osition between BqApur and Mangoli, the rainfall hi 
Bij4pnr bring gfenerrily less oertam than in Mangoli. ^e villages 
at the northern end and towards the*top of 1i}ie ridge forming the 
water>shed between the valleys of the Krishna and the Don> were 
worse off for rain than the villages nearer the rivers. Chimri^ like ' 
all other parts df Bijdpur was badly placed for trade with any of the 
great markets. Its only local markets wore^ both small, Yand4l tho 
chief town of Chimalgi and Nirgun^i. About a twelfth of the 
^pec^le lived' by weaving, the head-quarters of the local hand-loom 
industry bring VandSl. Chimalgi had formed part of the estate of 
Ki^^vAa whioh lapsed in 1857. At the time of the*tranafor the 
villages were in a depressed state. The average acre rate under the 
British rule was very low. The available statistics wore for the two 
years 1867-58 and 1858-59. The rental during the two years rose 
from £476 to £483 16«. (Bs. 4760 - 4838) ; and the collections from 
£465 4s. to £480 14s. (Bs. 4652 • 4807). l%e remissions for the two 
years were £10 16s. (Bs. 108) and £3 2s. (Bs. 31). Under tho 
survey settlement the fourteen villages were arranged into two 
groups, one containing the five noithem and the other the nine 
sbuthem villages. The highest dry-crop acre rates were Is. 3d, 
(10 os.) for the northern and Is. 6d. (12 as.) for the southern g^np. 
About 100 acres of poor garden land were assessed at an average ocrp 
rate of 4s. (Bs. 2). Tho effect of the survey settlement was a rise in 
the rental from £481 to £576 (Bs. 4810 - 5760) or nineteen per cent* 
l%ie details are : Chimalgi Survey Settlemenl, 1869-$0. 


Olm 

v«. 

tegos. 

FOBMIUi. 

SURVBY. 

BonUtl. 

Tillage. 

Waale. 

Total. 

^rea. 

Rental. 

Are>«t 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 



Rff. 

Acres. 

R«. 

Acroa. 

Ra. 

Aorea. 

Ra. 

1 

5 

1556 

6408 

1002 

781 

127 

7129 

2030 

U 

9 

8261 

9676 

8856 

1677 

263 

11,163 

4118 

TOtol ... 

' li" ' 

4807 

16,964 

6767 

2368 

400 

18,842 

6167 

! 


The ferision survey began in 1874 and, except in a few villages, 
by 1677 . was completed in all the north of the district where the 
c^gbal^ ^tiement ud to on end. During tho eighteen years 
SBwng 18!|^tn 4S0 milages ^^e area under tillage varied from 785,143 
Acres in 1865-66 to 1,204,048 acres in 1871-72, and averaged 
1,096300 acres j the revenue for collection varied from £35,613 
336,120) in 1856-56 to £62,796 (Bs. 5,27,960) in 1871-72 and 
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£48,723 (Rs. 4,87,230) ; and iba r«|>t(»kni» variedAsgt 
(Bs.lO) in 1860>61 to £53 (l^&^) ,m 1855^1^; ' 
areraged £9 (Rs. 90). At Bn4poi‘ tbe raf^jpiica of JndbiA t 
Bad riaen from an average of nlne^wtlirde i^nn^ daring l" 
jears ending 1830 to fifty'^three poands during tbe five yeu^ < 

1873. The details are : 



^ - 

OAOun. 

VaiogeA 

)866-66. 

r 

»»w.. '/ 

TlUage. 

For 

Collec- 

tlou. 

Bemif* 

slons. 

Jvdri, 

Tillage. 

' Fop 
C oUec- 

Bmls- 

flOllA 

•TvebiL 

Indl’Slndgl-BiJ&imr 

Indl-SindKl-BiJfLpur- 

Bfigov&di 

B&gevlkdl<Muddt)biMl. 

Mttddeblhfil 

rt 

Total ... 

102 

174 

186 

88 

Acres. 

204.971 

846,687 

189.704 

44.781 

HO. 

7^.666 

166,216 

08,288 

28,090 

Ba 

46 

880 

144 

8 

Pounds. 

60 

60 

52 

52 

AereA 

281,020 

881,646 

210,168 

61,298 

Ra 

90,466 

1,11,605 

26,881 

Ka 

28 

82 

N. 0 

PoundA 

m 

120 

104 

104 

460 

786.143 

8,66,118 

686 

... 

876,284 

4,08,686 

100 

... 

QBOUPfi. 

VUltigcfi, 

^ 1867-68. 

1868-69. 

Tlllfigo. 

For 

ColktO' 

tion. 

Romls- 

bIoha 

Jvon, 

Tillage. 

For 

Collec- 

tion. 

Bemis- 

ilons. 

Jwiri. 

Indf-SIndgl'BUftpur ... 
liKU-Bindtfl-Bij&pur- 

B&KevMl 

B&g6r£ldi>]iuddeblh6l. 
Mrtddebih6l 

- Total ... 

102 

174 

186 

88 

Acres. 

287,887 

306.107 

217,016 

63,476 

Rs. 

91,761 

1,78,781 
1,16, *282 
28,016 

Rs. 

66 

65 

14 

Pounds. 

76 

76 

80 

80 

AercA 

260,014 

420,286 

232,046 

69,710 

Ra 

06,049 

1,00,554 

1,21,262 

80,481 

Ba 

8 

84 

Pounds. 

88 

98 

144 

144 

460 

008,876 

4,13,760 

184 

... 

J?7I,906 

4,88,840 

86 

• •• , 

Qboufs. 

VUloges. 

ISjiO-aO. 

1680-ei. 

Tillage. 

For 

Oolleo- 

tion. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Jtiri, 

Tillage. 

For 

Collec- 

tion. 

Remis- 

sions. 

MrL 

lQdl*SindKi-B11(lfnir ... 
1 iidi.8indgi>BiJ4|)ur« 

B&gev&di 

B&gevAdi‘Moddebili&). 
Maddobihfil 

Totnl ... 

102 

174 

186 

80 

Acres. 

268,860 

461,283 

240,468 

04,062 

118. 

08,822 

200,986 

129,677 

83,740 

RSa 

19 

20 

PoundA 

116 

116 

M 

AcfCA 

^264,088 

476,660 

861,100 

6ey8Q8 

Ba 

1.00,688 

2,06,308 

l,86;i»6 

88a» 

Ba 

tse 

6«»> 

\ **4 

Popiidi. 

78 

> 

114 

460 

1,083,664 

4,68,126 

88 

»sa 

1,067^ 

4,76.861 

i 

ads 

Onourt. 

VUIagM. 

1861-62. 

18eB6A 

TUliige. 

For 

ObBeo- 

tIon. 

RemV 


nibige.^ 

, Pop 

OoReo- 

6i6U. 

Bemiir 

etoiiA 


lndi-8lndgt-m^... 

Indl-SlndgU.|Q%w- 

Jlttddebihitl 0.., ..0 

Total ...j 

102 

174 

186 

80 

Aores. 

271,878 

477,684 

264,666 

68,067 

Rf. 

1,02,668 

2,07,268 

1,88,088 

88,600 

Ba 

8 

84 

PoundA 

68 

S; 

- 88. . 

Aoraa 

ma>N 

P 

'sa' . 

'•iii-p 

■ ^ '■>- 

V'y 

W 

460 

1,078^ 


88 



ssm 
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3e^»een 1874 and 1877 revised settleiiteiitB veve niforodtioed/la^' 
{(Ml# Sttrvey blocks of 472 viUagea Xn IliB ladi<B^^nv jUbelk -m' 
102 Tillages the new BettdexD«it oaos«d iu 'iiioi!«a8o; 
t[^.fi3;550) or 48'8 ^ cent; in tiie Indi.B4geT4di bfodb fli( vlll2 
villages an increase oi £5847 (Ra 58,470} or 24*6 per cent; 
B^ger4di<Maddebih41 block of 149 villages an increase of '£8i9|i" 
(Ra 38,760V or 23*9 per cent ; and in the Mnddebih41 bloctk 
villages an increase of £785 (Ba 7850) or 21*1 per cent. Orer tli4 
whole 472 villages the increase*was £15,862 (Be. 1,58,620) or twenty* 
nine per cent. The details are : 

Bydpur Sevitim Settiments, 1874-1677, 


GBovn. 

Village. 

Tean. 

Former. 

Bevi. 

Blon. 

In 

oreue. 

IndiB^ulKl-BlJApur 

102 

1874-76 

Rs. 

1,09,066 

Bs. 

1,08.207 

PerOent 

48*8 

Indi • SinOgi • BiJBpiir • B&g e- 
v&dl 

182 

1876-76 

2,86,026 

2,06,800 

24*6 

B&i;evAdi-MaddobihlU 

149 

1876-77 

1,62,181 

2,00,939 

28*0 

MnddGbih&l 

89 

1877 

87.079 

44,924 

21*1 

Total ... 

472 . 

... 

6,46,841 

7,04,460 

29*0 


In 1874-75, at the close of the thirty years’ lease, the revision of 
the original survey settlements was begun in the forty-one villages 
of In^, flfty-six of Sindgi, and five of Bijdpnr, which had bmn 
settled in 1844-45.^ The total area of these 102*villages amounted 
to 393,884 acres of which 18,347 acres were unarable and 375,587 
were arable. The villages lay between 76° 15' and 76° 30' east 
longitude and between 16° 48' and 17° 51' north latitnda Tie 
block of land was about eighteen miles from north to south and 
thirty-eight miles from east to west. It was bounded on the north 
and north-east by theBhima; and on the east by villages of the 
Sagar district of the Niziira’s territory. To the south, though 
the. boundaries were not defined, was B4gev4di and on the west 
Belgaum. Except eleven in the extreme south-east,* the villages 
included in this tract of country lay in « fairly cmnpaot objbng 
group Two villages Aindpur and Bhillav4d were sunrounded hy ths 
Niz&m’s villages. The country was an almost treeless waving'^ain 
broken by village sites which Were generally rdieved by trees. The 
soil varied little. In the uplands, where it was almoirt entirely 
broken trap, it was generally shfdlow and friable, as every yettr 
rains washed away soil, and fresh soil formed from the broken 
In the low lands the sod was chiefly the w^-known regad or 
soil of the Deccan. The tract was crossed by several -fyfetd 
shallow streams, about four miles apart ; many of whioh hdd. 


■Col. Audenon, Sorv. 0«nr., 28of 11th JsDiMi7.1874..&inis,€iev;8el.69Eh7S^ . 
8-85. Bora.Gov. Bsv.Bm. 100 of 1874. . , ' ^ ■ ’i : W ' 

* These eleveni vilUges were i EMiinr, Iftudi, Siiia«il^ 

Sigivi Khord NigAvi Badrok Gidievdd, Boi|^ “ 
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Bit tihe yen.. The nin, eqaeeiaSy the e«% iells, 

, anoertain, aa the more certain part the rain aapi^y 
September and October. In all ic&ly deep sdik the late or 
-SH^Hjaa the chief harrest The east, round jiUmei, had aome smaB 
;|lBVaatajg[e over the west in qnantity and a^l more in earlineas and 
If^tfcmableneas of rain. Daring the siz years ending 1878 the Indt 
i Hditf a l l had varied from twenty>eight to thirty-five inches^ and 
.leveraged 26'8 inches. Daring the four years ending 1^3 at Sindgi 
tin. ful varied &om fourteen to twenty-two ^nd averaged eighte^ 
inohos.^ 


SimviKi.' 

ImUStmtgt- 


At Bijdpar the rupee price of Indian millet had risen from an 
average oi 129 pounds daring the five years ending 1848 to fifty-four 
pounds during the five years ending 1873.^ Daring the thirty 
years of the survey lease the Peninsula railway had been opened^ its 
line passing parallel to the northern frontier of these villages, and 
two stations Dudhni and Kadabgaon lying about twelve mnes from 
the border. Between the villages and the railway ■there lay the 
Bhima and* roadless tracts in the Nizdm’s country and in Akalkot, so 
that, in spite of the nearness of these stations, Indi and Shol^pnr were 
still the chief centres of trade. Thus the west had some advantage 
over the east in nearness to markets and the oast over the west 
in climate. The disadvantage under which the southern villages 
Buffered from disfcance from the railway was to some extent met by 
their greater opportunity of trading west to Belgaum and Miraj. 
From the central town of Indi local cleared roads ran about ninoteon 


^ The detftila are : 


Jndi-Sina^ 1S6S-187S, 


Ybab. 

Indi. 

Sindgi. 

Ybab, 

Indi. 

Sindgi. 

1808 ' 

Inches. 

28 

Inches. 

1871 

Inches. 

18 

Inches. 

17 

1860 

86 

... 

1872 

S2 < 

14 

1870 

23 

22 

1873 

22 

19 


* The details are : 


Indi^Sindgi^Bijdpur Rupee Puieee, 
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189^ 
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48 
84 
194< 1081 
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06 
88 
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TAkba. 


iLlMuLbs.] 
06 
80 
144 


916 

904 

2l0 


190 

mt 

10 

188 

M 

00 

80 

64 


Lbi. 

102 

148 


BuAfub. 


76 


[UbB. 

184 

186 

99 

68 


188 

184 

184 

IW 


im M 


09, 

188 

184 

184 

104 

180 

66 

66 

80 

76 


Ybae. 


iBDl. 


1868-&0 

1860-60 

1860-61 

1861-62 

1862-68 

1868-64 

1864-66 

1866-66 

1866-67 

1807-68 

188840 

1000-70 

1870- 71 

1871- 79 

1872- 78 


i I 


Lbe. 


Lbs. 


SlNDOI. 


Lba 

104 

194 

66 

48 

48 

44 

86 

24 

60 

60 

66 

66 

86 

its 


Lt«.lLtw, 
6Hi 80 


TAmba. 


BuApur. 


S i 4 


lie 

00 

48 

48 

44 

80 

24 

48 

00 

60 

00 

9 

104 


Lb*. 

72 

76 

80 

80 

60 

48 

48 

94 

80 

84 

60 

64 

60 

40 

88 


i I 


|LbB. 

02 

116 

72 

68 

64 
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08 

116 

79 

72 

46 
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ter VIII. • ni^s eart to aboat twenty-three miles 8eai]i to Hii^pai|{i 

'■^.4 iwelee miles north-east to the Bij4pnr-Shol4pim tmnk coed, 

dJmel a deared road ran about twelve miles south to 8indgt» MtO 
dtoe from Hippargi ran about eleven miles north-east to Chflk 
about two milos south Stndgi, and toen east djout twdve inQsilt. 
to SangthAn, a village of Sindgi on the border of the 
territoiy. Besides the large markets of Zndi, Almel» TAmba, (Midi 
Sindgi ever/ village had many small markets within its reach. JL 
comparison of the average of the ten years ending 1852-58 and the 
ton years ending 1872-78, showed a spread from 183,656 to 290,241 
acres in the tillage area and an increase in the revenue for collection 
from £7267 to £10,977 (Bs, 72,670 -Bs. 1,09,770). The following 
statement summarises the details : 


ChaptoTin 

• Land. 

Bsvisioil 

Stravar. 


Indt-Stndgt-Byapu^ Land Settenue, I84S‘i879.^ 


TlAA. • 

Lakd Rbvknub 

Orozuig 

Fees 

Total. 

Remls 

sious 

For 

CollOD- 

tlon. 


Area 

Rental 

Area 

Rental 

1848 1863 ... 

1868 1868 

1868-1873 . . 

Acrce 

1&3,6')6 

2d8.6ri6 

200.241 

As 

72.184 
01,081 
1.00.619 1 

Rs 

8556 

1086 

270 

Rb 

76,730 

08,016 

1,00.789 

Rb 

8068 

1807 

18 

Bs 

72.676 

91,149 

1,09,776 

AcroB 

96,874 

47,966 

lOiS 

Rb 

80,896 

1065 

604 


Daring the thirty years ending 1872-73 the returns showed a rise 
in the number of people from 48,482 in 1843-44 to 72,884 in 1872-73 
or fifty per cent ; in field cattle from 15,263 to 25,040 or sixty -four 

E er cent j in ploughs from 887 to 4118 or 364 per cent ; in carts 
’om thirty-six to 504 or 1300 per cent; in houses from 10,131 to 
14,059 or thirty-eight per cent ; in cows and buffaloes and theijr 
yt>ung from 24,474 to 37,267 or fifty-two por cent ; and in wells 
from 305 to 522 or seventy-one por cent Sheep and goats showed 
a fall from 29,969 to 22,045 or twenty-six per cent. The dd^ 
crops werejvdri both late and early, covering fifty-two per cent of the 
area under tillage, hdjri covering twdve per cent, cotton Sfi per cent, 
wheat eight per cent, gram four per cent, safflower seed four per oeet, 
fnr three per cent, and linseed two per cent. Hie villages were well 
supplied with roads and markets. Much of the twodnoe was taken 
by the growers to the weekly markets at Inoi, TAmba, Almel, 


1 The details are : 

IniU Land Beaewnej t8ii9^i87$. 


ThAIL 


IST 

mis- 

iioiuk 

For Ool- 
lection. 

Yiab 

Area. 

Bo- 

mlB- 

Btons. 

ForOol- 

UAtton 

TsaS. 

Area 

Tsr 

inle- 

sksia 

VoHJql. 

1848 44.. 
1844-46 

1846- 46. 
184647 

1847- 48 
1848 40. 
1849-50. 
1860 61. 
1861-60 
1858 68 

Acres. 

146,714 

164,165 

165,871 

199,048 

106,744 

1908,778 

197.474 

186.815 

186.067 

187,880 

Bs 

14,779 

9887 

5968 

721 

16 

40 

15 

81 

214 

Bs 

48,670 

63,841 

61,897 

76.882 

7^779 
71 876 

71,870 

1968-61. 

1854-66. 

1866- 56. 
1856 57 

1867- 68. 
1859.69 

1868- 60 * 
laOCMR. 
1961-68; 
1862-68.. 

Aeres 

200,406 

184,900 

204,071 

881,989 

231.887 

860,914 

868,806 

804,088 

271.878 

879,880 

Ra 

14,914 

8000 

46 

18 

06 

8 

19 

%4 

8 

ha 

50 098 
66,540 

91,751 

96,019 

m 

180844. 

180446 

180640.. 
180047. 

180748.. 

130849.. 

SS-m. 

ISTD^Tlv 

l«7l-79*i 

AerSB 

869,609 

^977 

SW^Ml 

ao3w 

sn^ 

Sa 

Rtt 

•w 

99 
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Itoratgi, mi NiMMn« mi also at Oba^^tbaOj Siud^^ 
Hippargi, Bijiipari T&Ukoti in MuddebihiUi and .^fisalpur in 
territory, all of whioli were within or <dbse to tfaia 
, |ii^ii^\ldoQk. Most of the cotton, a great deal ai the and 

the linseed went to Shol&pnr, from which the cotton and 
went to Bombay* ^e 102 villages had 287 oil^mills for 
i^^^aing hueik or safflower seed, most of the oil from which went to 
;4^thni and Belganm* As jvdvi was the staple food df the peoirie, 
linbst of it was eaten in the district, hnt in good soasons a great deal 
went out of the district wherever l£eYe might be a demand. 
Ulie imports were chiefly raw sugar from Athni, betelnut from the 
,K&nara district, oocoanuts and salt from the Konkan coast, and 
cloth and rice from Sholapnr. The chief and only valuable local 
manafactures were native cloths which s^ported 405 and native 
' blankets which supported 211 loom%. Of the whole area under 
ooltivation about eighty per cent were tilled by the men in whose 
names tbe land was entered in the Government books^ and about 
twenty pei^ cent were let by them to tenants. The tenants paid their 
rents either in money or in kind. Of 4041 survey fields hold by 
tenants 2547 paid money rents and 1494 paid grain rents.' The 
people were poor and were a good deal in debt. Still, in spite of 
the moneylenders’ desire to get the land, that eighty per cent of 
the land was tilled by the holder showed that their debts did not press 
heavily on the majority of the landholders. 

In 1844-45 when the original settlement was introduced this tract 
had been most backward. The people were in extreme poverty, the 
lud half occupied, much of the occupied land was miserably tilled, 
and the people were unsettled and given to gang and highway 
robbery. Daring thft survey lease population had greatly increased 
and field stock still more, facilities for growing saleable and 
exportable produce were not wanting, the local moans of transport 
bad been developed, and at no great distance the railway brought 
an unlimited opportunity of export Land was saloablo and was 
good security for loans. The Oovernment revenue was realised 
pi^ticaliy without remissions or any gr;*at arrears. Tbe original 
measurements were found to be faulty. Many discrepancies arose 
frcUL the survey boundaries havine been tamperoa with. The 
earthen boundary mounds or hdndha nad not been raised till some 
years after the measuring, and the maps were often imperfect, and 
were of little use in proving a change of boundary especialljr as the 
land taken in was generally waste. Tbe revision survey laid down 
the boundaries of villages by traverse. The maps were drawn on 
' ;|he usual l^can Bevenue Survey scale, eight inches to the mile, 
deld $md its boundai^ marks were shown on the map so 
that totnpering with boundaries was no longer possible. Some of 
the cirigin^ survey fields were of sixty and seventy acres, and 
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I la dvy-crop liad fablatting for half the |irodaco was most oommou, and a halfk 
.mm mat was teadlly paid, lor land fairly clear of mea. la garden land the tamw 
firosa <me>'foai;th to oae-fifth of the ptodam to be given iw tvi)^ to flm ewser 

Bom*Oot.8el.CXhyill«52. / 
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CbaptoTlIL 
« Land* 

Ksvisiov 

SU11VI¥. 

Indi^SMg^ 


IfTJhfS. 


tlb!^ broken into two or more sanr^ numbers of 
thirty acros^ a change which made the land nmdi more easilyV^pid' 
and transferred. The whole of the lands were reclassOd. , !I%e bid 
Glassification was found faulty especially in the better soils^ . 
the revision settlement the 102 villages were arranged ftti 
gi'oups: A northern group of sixty-nine villages with a highest db^ 
crop acre rale of 2a, Sd, (Bs. 1^)^ and a southern group of thirty-oh^^ 
villages with a highest dry<?rop acre rate of 2s. (Ra, liV) } 
the third group included two villages Aindpur and Bhillavdd whieh' . 
were surrounaed by Nizdm’s territory and for which a highest 
dry-crop acre rate oE 2s. (Re. 1) was fixed. Of 557 acres of rice land 
464 acres were Government land. On the 464 Government acres h 
highest acre rate of 8a. (Rs. ^ and an average acre rate of 2a. 7|d. 
(Re.l aa.4l4) were fixed, i^arden land under wells which had 
been in existence at thq former settlement was assessed within the 
highest dry-^rop acre rate, while for garden land under new wells 
the simple dry-crop rate was adopted^ and for garden land tinder 
waterlifts or Imdkia a highest rate of 3a. 6d. (Bs. If). For 280 acres 
of pdtaath<il or channel-garden land some of which was of excellent 
quality thO highest acre rate was 10a. (Rs. 5) and the average 6a. 
6d, (Ks. 3^). The new rates caused a rise in the rental from 
£10j965 to £16^320 (Rs. 1,09,650 -Rs. 1,63,200) or 48*8 per cent. 
The details are : 


Indi-Sifidffi-Bijdpur Re^hion Settlement^ 1874~75» 


Class. 

VlIla«S 8 . 

Hifirhest 

Dry-orop 

AoreHote. 

Tillaqr. 

Original Survey 
1844 - 46 . 

Beviaion Bunny. 

Inoreaso. 

Inoreoit. 

Area. 

Bents]. 

( 

Area. 

Rental 

1 

II 

HI 

Total 

60 

31 

2 

Bs. a. 

1 2 

1 1 

1 0 j 

Acroa 

211,226 

78.366 

1034 

Bs. 

70,020 

80,262 

866 

Acres. 

223,116 

87,187 

1072 

Rs. 

1 , 80,414 

42.866 

428 

Rs. 

41,886 

12,108 

68 

Per Cent 
62'6 
40-0 
17-8 

102 

... 1 

200,646 

, 

1 , 00,660 

811,884 

1 , 68,207 

88,661 

48 * 6 .?.; 


lndl*Sindgi R}jdpnr^ In 1875-76 revised rates were introduced in sixty-nine villa^p^bl 
seventy-seven villages of Sindgi, twenty viU^s of 
and sixteen villages of B4gev4di, of mich the original settlement 
had been made in 1845 J The 182 villages of Ihis tract covered 
764,513 acres or 1194 square mUes with a population of 123>540 or 
103 to the square mile. These villages comprised four somewhat 
dboonnected groups in Sindgi, Indi, Bijipor, and B4gev4di wh&ih 
lay between 75^ 86' and 76^ 30* east longitude and between 
and I?"* 28' north latitude. The seventy-seven Sindjpp villa^ Uf 
in an oblong gronp south and west of the town afSindgu The 
tract stretdied, from the Nisim^s territories on the eost^ no^-^st 
for thhty-foor xniles. Seven of the seventy-seven villages ley 


1 Colonel Andenoii, Survey Gommiaaloiier, 85 of ITth JsttiHHy 1875 1 
Aesietant Settlemeat Officer^ 118 of Ifith K^vemher 1874* Bom. uov. 111 

part 2 of 1875. - ^ 
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to^ tito aorlih and norUi^eas^ of Sindgi, l'(mr them ^ CSHf^iVllL' 
ingmlgi* Sin^ Baglnr lay togeoer on the 

Bhizro, and throe, Mangrnl, , Somjti and Kurbatfaifiilli vrere 
.' jjni^terod six to twelve miles north and north-east of Smdgi. 

Except Qolsar, twelve miles east of Indi, the sixty- 
Indi villagea lay north-west and west of Indi. From the 
^Wa on the north, along which they lay for about twenty-fou( 

' miles, they stretched south for about twenty-five miles. •The twenty 
Bij&pur villages, in a narrow slip of pountry about thirty by seven 
i^jjies, were to the north and east of the tottu of Biidpur. The 
sixteen Bi^vidi villages, to the north of the town of Btigevddi and 
sateen miles east of BiUpur, covered a tract about sixteen miles by 
. tsght. Except a few nills in the east near Horti, the country was 
a waving trap plain, ending towards the south-east in limestone. Ou 
&e tops and upper slopes of the rises the soil was generally shallow ; 
and-in the bottoms along the stream beds it was generally deep 
and of good quality. Through the southern villages r^n the Don, 
for whose deep black and proverbially rich soil one or two good 
wettings sufficed. This tract was fairly off for water as it was 
crossed by many streams which held water throughout the year. 

In most villages water was found within twenty feet of the 
surface. A fow Bdgevddi villages along the Don were not so well 
off for water as during the hot season the river became brackish. 

Over, the whole tract the rain was somewhat uncertain, though, 
especially in the east and south-east, it was much more regular and 
seasonable than in the countiy farther west. During the ten 
years ending 1853 iihe average rupee price of bdjri and jvdri was 
about 150 pounds; daring the ten years ending 1863 it was about 
eighty-four pounds ; apd during the ten years ending 1873 about 
fifty-four pounds. Tue average rupee prices of the two grains at 
Bijitpur in 1871, 1872, 1873, and 1874 were forty, twenty-niud, 
seventy-one, and ninety-four pounds. Daring the thirty years’ 
survey lease the villages had gained by the opening of many fair 
weather roads both for local and for outside traffic. The Bijdpur- 
Sholdpur trunk road had been made and all large market towns had 
beeh }omed with it. In the fair weather barts could go anywhere 
mtlfout difficulty by the ordinary countiy tracks. The Peninsula 
raibsay passed within twenty miles of the northern villages and 
was within little more than fifty miles of the most distant villages. 

Though both the Dudhni and Kadabgaon stations were considerably 
nearer, most of the traffic centered in ShoUpnr. Of minor markets 
iihere was no want, either in the tract itself or at short distances 
beyond its borders, ^ere were two main lines of traffic, one by 
ShoUpnr and the railway to Bombay, the other west to Athni, 

Bele sum, YengnrUandGhiidan. Tbe southem villages h^ some 
tm&mth K&rwdr and Eumta. Jvari and bdjri went in considerable 
quantities from Shd&pnr to Oujarit^ and wheat gram and pulse as 
me as Madras, Telor, and Bangalor. A comparison of the average 
of tits ten years ending 1853 and the ten years ending 1873 showed’^^ 
a spread from 812,145 to 530,955 acres in the tillage area and a 
.b«77-«2 
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tiW'' ut coUectiolu from £14>646 to £2dj^88 (Ba. 

Bii 2^S,3W). The following statement sumntarises the detailB^^ ’ ' 

IndM^ndgi-^di^-Bdgev^ Tillage and Seaenue, t844'ld74. ' 


Ykar. 

« 

Land RevoDne. 

IQ 

Aren. 

Rentol 

*1844 -ISM,.. <. 

1854-1804 

1864-1874 

Acres. 

818,145 

428.076 

630,066 

Ea. 

1,44,706 

1.88,841 

8.24,726 

Rb. 

6060 

4167 

m 


Yotnl. 

BemUh 

aloiiBe 

Pot 

CktUflO- 

tiOB, 

Bb. 

B4. 

Bb. 

1,61,784 

0870 

1,46,466 

1, 08,008 

890 

1,92,610 

2,25,426 

45 

2,25,381 



Amo.' 


Aotbb. 

208,480 

112,028 

15,806 

*781; 


Daring the thirty years ending 1874-75 the retnrns showed h 
rise in people from 82,404 to 123,540 or 49*9 per cent ; in houses 
from 10,831 to 26,061 or 54*9 per cent; in field cattle ^m 27,798 
to 40,331 or forty-five per cent ; in cows and bafEaloes and their 
yonng from 45,318 to 57,875 or twenty-nine per cent ; in ploughs 
from 1626 to 521 1 or 220 per cent ; in carts from 45 to 657 or 1360 
per cent ; in horses and ponies from 1625 to 2269 or tUrty-nine 
per cent ; and in wells from 1 203 to 2069 or seventy- two per cent 
Sheep and goats showed a fall from 52,178 to 25,825 or 50*5 per 
cent. The chief crops were early and late y'rdri covering fifty-one 
pm* cent of tho tillage area, bdjri covering thirteen per cent, cotton 
7*9 per cent, wheat 6*4 per cent, gram four per cent, <wr 2*9 pOT 
cent, and kardai or safilowor seed 2*7 per cent. Weekly markets 
were held at Sindgi, Hippargi, Golgen, Chdndkavtha, Cbadchan, 
Halsangi, Horti, and Konnur; and within easy reach of the villi^es 
at Alrnel, TAIikoti, Tambgi, TAmba, Indi, Bg&pnr, Ukli, and 
fidgevddi. chief exports wore cotton, linseed, kardai oil, hd^ri,, 
and tur which went to Bombay cither by rail through Sholdpur. 
or by sea through Chiplun, Bdjdpm*, and Vengurla and to Belgaami 
and the south by road through Athni. Cotton weaving loomi 
had risen from 151 in 1844-45 to 504 in 1874-75 an indrease of 
233*8 per cent ; and kamli or native blanket looms from ten to l80^ 
or l&OO per cent. Cbadchan in the Indi group was famous for its, 
dyed cloths and was the centre of a considerable dyeing indashcyi 
Since 1844 tho condition of the people had greaUy improvw.^' 
The^ best part of the tract was the southern villages near the 


1 The details are ! 
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not a sin^ acre bad beea waato aad^'tSi ^ fi^a >rore , 
fliiiA j dad well tilled. In the Surrey Commiaaidbi^a opinion 
tb^ IfficMiperity of these vdlagea was chiefly due to thefa^ ibat the 
\h^ the landholders were pure Efoareae, a much thriftier and 
3^iKH^^working claaa than their northern neighbours the Mardthda. 
.iWtboundaiy marks had not b^n put up nntil aome timo 
the original eurr^ the people had so largely encroached on the 
traate mose to their fields and on the neutral belt of land left along 
:ti}lage boundaries that it was foui^d necessary to resnirey the 
^imle tract. In the revision survey no abutral strip was left 
between villages ; the boundary marks were set on the boundary 
line and were common to both villages. By this change a 
considerable area left out in the first survey was brought to account. 
Boads and tracks were made of a defined and reasonable breadth 
' uid stream and river banks were measured np to the point where 
tfilage ceased. The result was a rise in the arable area from 
312,145 to 530,955 acres, and a fall in the unarabl^ area from 
208,486 tq 16,808 acres. The boundaries of villages were laid 
down by traverse, and the maps were drawn on the usual Deccan 
Bevenue Survey scale, of eight inches to the mile. Eveiy field 
and its boundary marks were shown on the map by scale. AU 
survey fields of more than thirty acres were divided into numbers 
ranging from fifteen to thirty acres. The lands were reclassed as 
the old rates were found to press heavily on the poorer soils. 
Under the revisiop settlement the 182 villages were arranged 
in two groups. For the first group of 152 villages, which were 
nearer the rail and the general lines of traffic, a highest dry^orop 
acre rate of 2«. 3d. (B& 1 was fixed and in the remaining thirty 
villageB on the Nizdiu’s frontier the highest di 7 >crop acre rate was 
2«. l^d. (Rs. 1-]^). Patches of rice Und in low-lying places in 
many villages amounted to 1502 acres of Government land. Oh 
this a highest acre rate of 8s. (Bs. 4) and an average acre rate of 
Is. I0|d, (15^ as.) were fixed. The existing well and water-lift 
at bvdki garden lands, amounting to 3831 and 574 acres, were 
assessed within the highest dry-crop acre rate, and the former well 
tau of 4s. (Bs. 2) an acre was abolisheif. All the newly made 
garden land was assessed at the simple dry-crop rate.* Tor 
pAbulhal or channel-garden land of which there were 620 acres, a 
highest dry-crop acre rate of 10s. (Bs. 5) and an average rate of 
about 5s. (^. 2^) were fixed. The new rates caused a rise in the 
rental from £23,692 to £29,539 (Bs. 2,36,920- Rs. 2,95,390) or 24*6 
per cent. The details are : 

JMl-Simdf^SiidptirSdfevM Hevision SOttsmsnt, 1876-76, 
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' 187^47, «{ter tlie cloM of tlie thirty ]fean* leMe, the veyiikwof , ; 

t&» otiguial eorvey settlementB was mMe in tdxty-eight TiUegiBB d 
BigevAdi and eighty-ooe of Mnddebihd,}, of whioh 185 had 
fiettled in 1844-45 and fonrteen 'oomprising the Chimal^ v|N^. 
idivision or pargana in 1869.* The latter vulagee^ most,, of iR^kilk 
were veiy small, formed part of the Kigv&d estete which ki^oed' 
Government about 1857. Of the 149 villages, the B4gev4di 
eight covered 299,810 acres or 468 square miles and the Moddelnlidl 
eighty-one covered 188,569 a^res or 295 square miles. The total 
population in these 149 villages amounted to 96,254 or 126 to the 
square mile. They lay between 75*^ 53' and 76° 23' east longitude 
and between 16° 10' and 16° 44' north latitude. The Krishna formed 
the southern limit of the tract. It^ was bounded on the north hy 
the villages of the Bijdpnr and Sindgi Bnb>divisions and a few <» 
Bigevddi into which the revision of assessment was introduced in ' 
1875 ; on the east by a group of villages of the Muddebihi! ' 
sub-divisionjiying north-east of Mnddebihil ; and on the west by 
Bijipur villages and a group of villages of the Bdgevddi sub-division 
tying south of B4gev4di. The southern portion of the tract about 
thirty-eight by six miles was more broken by hills than the north. 
The rock of these hills was sandstone and gneiss. Throughout the 
hilly tract the poor soil was brick-red, not gray as in the north of 
the district. North of the hilly belt, except a tew hills near Ingleshvar 
and Mangoli in B4gev4di, the county was a bare unbroken 
waving plain. Except the northern villages in the viJley of the 
Don, the tract was well off for water botn from wells and frcnh 
streams. In the Don valley, for about six months after November, 
good drinking water was always scarce as the water inlihe Don and 
in most of its tributaries became brackish portly after the raiim 
ceased, and the water in most of the few wells was also generally 
much charged with salt. During the five years ending 1873-7^ 
the rainfall averaged 21*47 inches in Muddebfii41 and 22*21 inches 
in B4gev&di During 1874-75 and 1875-76 it was 42*43 and 19*71 
inches in Muddebih41 and 45*66 and 16*96 indhes in Bdgevfidi. 
Especially in the south along the Krishna the climate was bet^ and 
the rainfitll more favourable than in Indi, Sindgi, and Bi|f^|>^ 
furiher to the north. But the climate was deoid^y bett^ aitd 
more certain with respect to rainfall in the eastern than ih. Gie 
western villages. _ 

In Muddebihil the rupee prices of jvdti, and wheat, chiiing 
the mght years endingl848,averagedninety-thm pounds, during the 
ten years ending 1853 averaged ninety-nine pounds, during the t«i 
years ending 1863 averaged seventy-three pounds, and daring tilw 
ten years ending 1874 averaged forty pounds.* 

’ Aast. Settl. Offiow, 52 of lOth KoTembn 1878 : GoL Aadwaonu 

C«MM. 116 'of Seth JuuMiy 187«. Bom. Gov. Rev. Bee. 1S4 of 1878, 41t-60, 

* The deteilg are ! mddMmProdiu* Prim,U»e-iS7k 
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- w&idb tract waa &irly off for nd^ets wd oci^nmtsatKms. 
^4' Fttiinsula railway paesed aome sixty miles tO' 1am_^t and 
ik^;^<49ast and the country between, tiiooffh roadl^, wa^ mirly own. 
.,SiSbjE^tliGi)r about eighty miles to the ttortnj Athui about seveiwy-tivs 
Iftiltf to the west, and B&galkot about thirty miles to the south were 
Hie leading centres of trade. Oil-seeds generally went to thn western 
Ittarket8>and cotton, which was grown toa much greater extent than^ 
the northy went to Vengurla, Kumta, and KArw4r. Of mftior markets 
seven in Bigev&di and four in Muddebih&l were wthin the group of 
remeasured villages. A comparison of the two periods of hfteen yeaw 
and sixteen years ending in 1859 and in 1875 shows a spread in the 
tillaffe area from 181,508 to 291,165 acres and an increase in the re- 
venue for collection £9866 to £15,076 (Bs. 98,660-Ba 1,50,750). 
The details^ are : • 

B&gavddi^Muddehihdl Land^ewnue, 18^’‘1875» 
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Durinif the thirty years ending 1874-75 the returns of 
villages Slowed a rise in people from 56,461 in 1844-45 to 89,108 
in 1874-76 or fifty-eieht per cent j in houses from 10,625 to 19,^d 
S82?p»^^n lorlS|? ealtle from 19.352 to 28,808 or 48-8 
percent; in cows and buffaloes and their young from 32,544 to 
46.670 or forty-threo per cent; in horses and ponios from 77o to 
1410 or 81 ‘9 per ceti**; in ploughs from 2025 to 3835 or eighty-nine 
per cent ; in carts from 65 to 4*29 or 560 per cent ; and m wells iromi 
646 to 1142 or 76*8 per cent. Sheep and goats showed a decrease 
from 22,326 to 21,803 or two per cent The chief crops wore early 
and late jvdri covering forty-eight per cent of tho area imder tillage, 
cotton 13-6 per cent, bajri 11-7, tur 4-8, wheat 4' 6, gram 2-9, and 
or safflower 2-8 per cent. As the villages wore (1874) well provided 
with roads the people easily carried their surplus produce to the 
. ffoven weekljfflaarkets of Bdgevddi, Ukli, Mangoli, Golsangt, VandAl, 
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Cbapt^VUZ. 

Laud. 

Bxvwom 

SoBVKir. 

MtSitlnlufl, 

W6-77, 


. HovittoEiraarffij and Nirgondi in BdgeTdd^aad to MndddbBiJflj 
Ndlatvdd, BalWti, and Tdlikoti in Mnddebihdl. Becddes thwi tM? 
also resorted to Hii)pargi, fiij&pur, Bdgalk<^ Hangond^ and Iliad. 
SboMpor and Athni were the cniefplaces to whicb prodnoe iniesadtid 
for a distant market was taken. The weaving of cotton. 
woollen hlaukots was carried on to a large extent in nuny 
tillages. The looms increased from 164 in 1844-45 to 751 in 1874«7% 
or 358 per cant. The increase in population and in farm stock, tito. 
decrease in thatched houses, apd the increase in the better idawof 
bouses showed great {frospority and improvement. 

The 135 villages were remeasured and reclassed as in Indi, and 
the fourteen villages of the Chimalgi petty division were remeasured 
but not entiroly reclassed. As regards the original classing in the 
185 villages settled by the Poona Survey in 1844746 the usual 
low classing of tho better %oils was met with, and in many 
villages especially in the red gravelly east the poor soils were 
relatively highly classified. In addition to the 149 villages was one 
lapsed village Khdn&pur, which, till 1874, had never been surveyed 
or settled. Of this village the survey was completed in 1874-75 and 
a highest dry-crop rate of 28. l^d. (Rs. 1-j^) was fixed. In 1874-7S 
the collections in this village amounted to £b2 (Bs. 520) ; according 
to the now rates they would amount to £54 (Rs. 540). 

Under tho revision settlement the villages were arranged in three 
groupa For the first group, including 122 central villages close to the 
general line of trade, a highest dry-crop acre rate of 28. 3(Z. (Bs. 1^) was 
fixed ; for tho second group of tlurteen villages in the east far teom 
the general line of trade, the highest dry-crop acre rate was 28. \ \di' 
(Rs. 1-^) ; and for the third group of fourteen villages whose rainfoU 
was uncertain and scanty the highest dry-csop acre rate was 28. 
(Re. 1). On 106 acres of rice land the bigl^st acre rate was 88. 
(Ita 4) and the average was 28. 9|d. (Be. 1 as. 6iV). The garden 
land in these villages amounted to 1668 acres. Garden land under 
wells which had been in existence at the last settlement was assessed 
within the highest dty-crop acre rate and land under new wells was 
assessed at the ordinary dry-crop rate.^ On 209 aoreB of jidtasthal 
or channel-land a highest acre rate oflOs. (Bs. 5) aiidanavMage (Ujre<^ 
rate'of about 68. 4}d. (Bs. 3 as. 2^|) were adopted,^ The revised 
rates caused a rise in the rental from £16,218 to £20,09^Bs. 1,62,180- 
Bs. 2,00 ,940) or 23'9 per cent. The details are : 

BdgevddimJfuddebihal HevtAion Settlement^ 1876-77, 
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& iS37| two years after the close of the thirty years^ lease> the « 
ifeyisioii settlement was completed in the thirty-nine Tillages of 
litiddiebihil, which had been settled in 1845.^ The villages 
ctsM 96,218 acres or 150 milesi and had 1 7^270 f^ple 

# .Xl6 to the square mile. 'Hiey^lay to the north-east of the 
^ ^itmp of villages of the same sub-division which were, resettled 
m 1876. On the east they were bounded by the Nizam's territories 
and on the north by the south-eastern villages of Hhe Sindgi 
sub-division which were revised apd settled in 1875-76. The 
country was bare and flat, remarkable only W the rich black soil 
valley of the Don which ran diagonally through it from north-west 
to south-east. Its climate and rainfall were favourable. As the 
. early rains were generally certain, a largo |xirtion of the crop often^ 
belonged to the early or kharif harvest. Early and late jvdri was 
• the principal crop, and next to jvdri cSme bdjri in the poorer and 
cotton in the better soils. In this tract the Don valley was very 
wide j in some places the flat level bottom was little^Bhort of two 
miles broad, and nearly the whole area of its rich soft black soil 
was highly tilled with large quantities of wheat, gram, and cotton. 
Away from the valley the fields were not so cleanly tilled, for in 
many fields harli and nat grass choked a good deal of the ground. 
Garaen tillage was also somewhat scarce in the tract. The water- 
bearing stratum was deep. Few wells were dug, and as was 
the case along the Don valley, tho water in many of tlie existing 
wells was brackish. At Muddebih41 tho rupee price of Indian 
nulled OT jvdri had risen from an average of 107 pounds during the 
ten years ending 1843 to fifty-four pounds during the ten years 
ending 1878 « 

No village was above eight miles from the made Muddebihal- 
Tilikoti road. The .'station on tho Peninsula railway nearest to 
TAlikoti was Nalvar about fifty-six miles north-cast in the Nizdm^s 
territories. The chief local centre of trade was the weekly market 
at Taiikoti. It was in the centre of the tract and at it all produco 
from the country round found a ready sale. Weekly markets were 
also held at Mnddebih&l and Tumbgi, but they wore very small in 
comparison to the Tilikoti market. Cotton and linseed went chiefly 
to Bombay by ^hol6pur. A good deal of gmm and wheat went to 


* Mr. Price, 31 of 7th September 1876 ; Colonel Andoraon, Survey Comniisrioticr, 
imct leth December 1876. Bom. Oov. Rev. Rec, 153 of 1877, 363 - 515. 

*The details are : 

MuddebOuU FrUxs^ Pounds the Rupee, 1B9U • 1S73, 
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Sarpor in the Nizdm’s territories, and oil seed went BOilj|h 

to Hnngund, Ilkal, and Bdgalkot. Among exported f»foila<^ 
lumd^mills or qnems, from the old sandstone qnarries at h|tidde<^ 
were taken in great number to Shol&pnr and even ad,;^ M 
Poona. A comparison of the average of the two periods of iim. 
^rears ending 1853-54 and the twelve years ending 187^^6 dho^' 
1 ^ spread 'from 42,260 to 72,440 sores in the tillage area wd^^ 
increase im the revenne for collection from £2284 to £87^!. 
(Rs, 22,840 - Rs. 37,080). The details^ ore : 

AfuddeiiMl Land Rtvenm, 1S44-1S76. 
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Daring tho thirty-two years ending 1875-76 the returns showed 
an increase in people from 11,030 in 1844-45 to 17,270 in 1875-76 
or 56*6 per cent ; in houses from 2399 to 3785 or about fifty-eight 
per cent ; in working cattle from 3938 to 6143 or fifty-six per 
cent ; in cows, buifaToes and their young from 5537 to 10,230 or 
84'8 per cent ; in sheep and goats from 5883 to 6316 or seven per 
cent ; in horses and ponies from 205 to 352 or 71*7 per cent ; in 
ploughs from 237 to 1479 or 524 per cent ; in carts from one td 
eighty-four or 8800 per cent ; and in wells from 120 to 208 dt( 
seventy-three per cent. Of the main crops early and late JvM 
covered forty-seven per cent of the whole tillage area, cotton 14*7 
per cent, hdjri eleven per cent, wheat six, per cent, fur five per 
cent, gram three per cent, and safflower seed or kardai two pec 
dent. The manufactures were trifling. Cloth and blanket hand- 
looms had risen from sixty-one to seventy-fiva AH' the village^ 
were remeasured and reclassed. More careful measurements of 
roads streams and border strips added 3498 acres to the arable area. 
Under the revision settlement the villages were arranged in two 
groups according to their distance from the main lines of trade* 
The highest dry-crop acre rate for the first group of twenty-three, 
villages was 2s. Sd. (Bs. m and for the second group of sixtem 
villages on the I^izim’s frontier was 2*. I^d. (Bs. 1^^}. 


> Th6 details ai« ; iluddOOM lanSItntnut, ISU-tSTS. 


Tiail 

Area. 

Acres. 
86,014 
37,588 
48,169 
42,468 
42, 77^ 

48,864 

44,Q1<N 

42,013^ 

Re* 

mis- 

sions. 

For 

Collec- 

tion. 

Yiar. 

Area. 

Be- 

mis- 

sioni. 

For 

OoUoc- 

tloo. 

1 Ymiu 

Area. 

Be- 

mie- 

sioiia. 

For 

pnltV 

tion. 

1844.46 ... 
164546 ... 
184647 ... 
1S4748 ... 
184849 ... 
1840.60 
186041. ... 
186148 ... 
186348 ... 
186844 ... 
1854 66 ... 

Be. 

3387 

1640 

ih 

1773 

1869 

Rs. 

18,477 

19,460 

23,630 

28,116 

23,718 

21,l«l 

23,168 

28,716 

82,748 

20.516 

19,676 

185646 ... 
185647 ... 
1857-58. ... 
1858»M ... 
1869-60 ... 
186041 ... 
186142 ... 
186348 ... 
1868-64 ... 
186445 ... 
186546 ... 

Acres. 

44,781 

61,888 

68,476 

1 

lU. 

8 

Rs. 

38,009 

36,821 

88,015 

80,481 

83,740 

88,688 

88,600 

84,488 

85,671 

84C680 

86,958 

: iiliiiiiil 

s — > i V : : 

Aot«s. 

73,165 

72.081 

71,421 

72,034 

78,888 

78,8821 

78,005 

7li618 

Bs. 

• M 

80 

•‘*1 

a 

Ri.' 

86468 

13 
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werage acre rate was raised from 11 g<i. (7} as.) to Is. 2d.(91 os.) 
Ifer forty-five acres of rice land and sixteen acres of pd/os^/io/ or 
garden land acre rates of Ss. (Bs. 4) and 10s. (Ks. 5) wore 
^jijancUon^. The well garden land which had existed at the original 
JWarvey settlement was assessed at the highest dry-crop acre rate, 
and gardens watered by wells made during the curreifcy of tlie 
settlement were assessed at the ordinary dry-crop rate^^ The now 
rates raised the rental from £3708 to £4492 (Us. 37|080-Rs, 44,920) 
or twenty-one per cent. The details ftro : « 

MwldehiMl Itwlmon SeUU'ment^ 1877. 


Olabs. 

vniagea. 

Fobmbb. 

RKvmtoN SrRVKw j 

In- 

crease 

Tillage. 

Tillage. 

yraste. 

Total. * 

Area. 

llontal. 

Area. 

Rental. 

•Area. 1 KonUl. 

Area. | Rental. 

L ... 
II. ... 

Total... 

23 

16 

Acres. 

44,062 

28.051 

lla. 

23,828 

13,751 

Acres. 

47,076 

29,640 


AortMi. 

H 25 

12 :^ 

fis. 

220 

247 

Acres. 

47 . 901 , 

30 . 885 ' 

Rs. 

, 29,424 
15,976 

I’cr 

Cent. 

262 

14*4 

31 ) 

78,018 

87,670 

76,722 

44 ,!t 24 

1 2064 

476 

78,786 

45,409 

21*1 


he following statement* show's the chief changes in romiasions 
collections and outstandings, since the introduction of the revenue 
survey. These details show that the tillage area has risen from 
483,673 acres in 1843-44 to 1,670,374 acres in 1881-82, the (Jovern- 
meiit demand has risen from £58,425 to £88,364 (Rs. 5,8 4,250- 
Hs,. 8,83,640) in 1881-82, remissions have fallen from £8(522 
(Rs- 86,220) to £19 (Rs. 190), and outstandings from £5260 
(Rs. 52,600) to £662 (Rs. 6620) : 

Bijdimr Sarmy ScUlemont Rftmlht JS.18-JSS^. 



1 . 

Oo> KKNUENT. 



AMKNATBIi. 

TrrrAL. 


~u 

Tkab. 

Occupied. 



Waste. 



Kc.nt. 

For 

f^dlectirni 

Out- 

Mtaiiil' 

ings. 

3 

'> 

Area. 

Rental. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Area. 

Rental. 

C»na- 

sing 

Fees 

Rental. 

% 

1 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Km. 

Rs! 

Rs. 

Km. 

R«. 


1888 ^ 38 ... 

488,675 

6 , 30,602 

1 . 44,068 



8096 

... 

93,082 

5 ,{K >,712 

MM 

67.626 


1842 * 43 ... 

498,660 

6 . 41,173 

95,370 

... 


8179 

... 

66.855 

6 , 36,387 


Suney. 

1843 * 44 ... 

466,877 

6 , 84,250 

86.221 



4312 


! 

04 J 4 rM 5 , 97,087 

52,601 

102 

184447 .. 

1 , 063,469 

l, 102 , 3«8 

6 . 45,038 

61,442 



22,033 

. 16,202 


3 . 14,270 

7,20 .* 4 ).') 

I .''., 651 

450 

1848 -A 6 ... 

6 . 54.130 

81.225 




1 , 14.004 

7 . 2 : 1,111 


450 

1863 * 38 ... 

1 , 107,608 

6 . 10.178 

70,169 



30,821 


Kl, 21 »; 6,42 

16,045 

648 

186748 ... 

1 , 467,844 

6 , 80.014 

600 



17 ,M 0 


04 , 776 : 7,01 «40 

121 

981 

1862 - 08 ... 

1 , 747 . 796 . 

7 , 95,416 

8 . 20,838 

126 

286,729 

661571 

14, ^<44 

3 , 23,378 

1 , 84 , 758 ! 0 . 41 .H 67 

20 

945 

184748 ... 

1 , 853.888 

77 

liri,A 75 

21.697 

6481 

3 , 27,261 

l, 3 U, 08 »i 9 , 7 B, 1 K 1 


... 

1872 'r 3 .» 

1,898 815 

8 , 87.253 

68 

71 . 2.54 

14,713 

10,880 

3 , 26.073 

1 ,. 39.0011 0 . 87,480 



1878 - 74 ... 

1 , 910,049 

8418.892 

0 

60,250 

13,441 

10,108 

3 . 26.046 

1 , 30,018 

' 0 , 66,460 

... 


1874 - 73 ... 

1.922476 

8 . 82.956 

61 

53.157 

13.401 

10,884 

3 , 87,505 

1 , 80,082 

10 , 33,661 

1 

102 

1876 * 74 ... 

1 . 982,888 

9,30 691 

... 

62.004 

13,889 

10,837 

3 , 40,618 

l, 3 O, 0 f )6 

10 , 86,004 


276 

1878 - 77 ... 

1496.619 

9 , 74,976 


62,617 

18,276 

7728 

3 . 68,0081 

1 . 89.417 

11 , 22,119 

r.osiasT 

426 

1877 - 78 ... 

1,989468 

9 . 73,132 

r.. 

68,071 

14,704 

8462 

3 , 68,642 

1 , 89,020 11 , 16,523 

1 , 96,370 


1878 - 79 ... 

1879 - 84 ... 

1 , 076,889 

1 , 785,689 

9 . 77,807 

7 

86.785 

18,227 

8805 

3 , 68,856 

l,89.m 11 . 20,216 

89,722 


8 , 97 , 70 fi 

8 ' 47.722 

08.946 

! 4877 

; 8 . 9.840 
S ,^,690 

1 3 , 01,664 

1 . 36 , 6751 10 . 41,840 

78,706 


isao-si... 

1,665467 

8 , 76 , 0 ^ 

16 

408,361 

1 , 21,088 

5078 

1 , 38,242 If), 19, 865 

86,431 


1881 * 82 ... 

1 , 670,374 

8 , 88,689 

187 

805 , 730 | 

1 , 14 , 620 | 

5840 ' 

1 , 37 . 805 : 10 . 80,087 

6621 



^ Gov. Ses. loss of 23th Feb. 1S74. * Soppliod by the Survey Comr. 
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The following iB a summary of the chief available season deiiMII 
during the eighteen years ending 1882-83 : 

In 18G5-66 a short rainfall of 13'06 inches was followed by.a sfioiJ 
harvostJ Still as the people had been enriched by several yOai^ 
of good crops and high prices the failure caused no loss of xeveuiie* 
G'o lighten the distress of the labouring classes, the Ooviritiilf^ 
allowed tho Collector to spend £1000 (Rs, 10,000) on small pii^^ 
works. Collections fell from £118,090 to £115,258 (Rs. 11,80,006'^ 
Rs. 11,52,580), £55 (Rs. 55(1) were remitted, and £165 (Rs, 1650) 
left outstanding. The rupee price of Indian millet fell from twenty- 
four to thirty-one pounds. 

In 1866-67 the rainfall was only 11*81 inches. In June July and 
August little rain fell.® In September a suiEcient and seasonable 
fall saved the early or Itharif fcrops in places where they had survived^ 
the drought, and helped the sowing of the late crops which yielded 
about a ihre^-quartors harvest. Cholera and cattle-disease prevailed 
during the year. Collections rose from £115,258 to £115,886 
(Rs. 1 580- Rs. 11,58,860), £26 (Rs.2G0) wore remitted, and 
there wore no outstandings. The rupee price of Indian millet rose 
from thirty-one to twenty-two pounds. 

In 1867-68 the rainfall was 7'54> inches. The collections fell 
from £115,886 to £115,637 (Rs. 11,58,800 -Rs. 11,56,370), £13 
(Rs. 130) wore remitted, and there wore no outstandings. The 
rupee price of Indian millet fell from twenty-two pounds to forty- 
five pounds. 

In 1868-60, 15*98 inches of rain fell at Kaladgi. The fall was not 
seasonable*^; and except in IJdgalkot the early crops yielded only 
an average harvest, and only in Bdddmi and Hungund were the 
'late crops more than average. Sliglit cholera and cattle- disease 
were prevalent. The collections fell from £115,637 to £114,929 
(Rs. 11, 56, 370-Rs. 11,49,290), £13 (Rs. 130) were remitted, and 
£2 (Rs. 20) loft outstanding. The rupee price of Indian millet fell 
from forty-five to sixty-throe pounds. 

In 1869-70, 27*87 inches of rain fell at Ealddgi. The season waa 
gobd both for the early and late crops. * Heavy rain during 
November and December injured the cotton and jvdH. Public 
health was on the whole good. The collections rose from £114,929 
to £115,697 (Rs. 11,49,290 -Rs. 11,56,970), £4 (Rs. 40) were 
remitted, and £2 (Rs. 20) left outstanding. The rupee price of 
Indian millet fell from sixty-three to sixty-six pounds. 

In 1870-71, 25*92 inches of rain foil at KalAdgi. The early crops 
were good in Indi, Muddobihdl, Bdddmi, and Hungund and middra^ 
in Sindgi, Bdgevddi, Bijdpur, and Bdgalkot.® The late or rahi erdpe 
were good except in Indi and Sindgi where they were middling. 
Cholera was fatal in thirty-two cases and 1768 head of cattle iiw 


^ Bom. Gov. Bov. Rec. 76 of 1866, 61. * Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 67 <rf 1W7, 7. 

® Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 65 011869, m 
* The Rev. Commissioner, 74 of 7th Jan* 1870. 

» Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 95 of 1871, 148. 
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catUe-disease. Collections rose from £115^697 to £117^004 > 
Ps. 1 1,56, 970. Ra. 11,70,040,) £^1 (118.40) were remitted, and £9 
-£j|B. 90) were left outstanding. The rupee price of Indian millet 
from sixty-six to sixty pounds. * * 

.j Jn 1871-72, 13*92 inches of rain fell at Kalidgi. Except in 
.:^addehib41 the sub-divisions north of the Krishna suffered from an 
fl^ost total failure both of the early and late crops.^ ^n Hungimfl 
fte early crops were fair, but in Ba<lanu and Bngalkot they were 
below the average. Some parts of the district sufferod from 
Blight cholera, and 1300 head of cattle died from cattle-disease. 
The tillage area was 2,000,019 acres. Collections f(jll from 
£117,004 to £110,352 (lls. 11,70,010 - Rs. 11,03,520), 15 (Us. 50) 
were remitted, and £343 (lls. 34*30) left outstanding. The rupee 
, price of Indian millet fell from sixty sixty-oue pounds. 

In 1872-73, 2()* 4 1- inches of rain fell at KaUidgi. Tho early crops 
were very good, but the late crops, especially gram and wheat, wore ' 
injured by a*hoavy fall of rain in tho beginning of 1 locomDor.'* Cholera 
was fatal ill 1528 cases and 1550 animals died of cattle-disease. 
The tillage area fell from 2,000,019 to 1,999,009 acres. Collociious 
rose from £11(5,352 to £117,483 (Rs. 11,03,520- Rs. 11,74,830), 
£10 (Ks. 100) were remitted, and there wore no oul standings. Tho 
rupee price of Indian millet rose from sixty-one to Ihirty-iiino pounds. 

In 1873-74, 15*69 inches of rain fell at Kaladgi. Owing to the want 
:of early rain the early crops wore middling.*" ^i’lie late crops were 
also not good and there was slitrld ca< tlo-disease. I'he tillage area 
rose from 1,999, <509 to 2,012,03<5 axu’os ; collections fj’om £117,483 
to £117,583 (Rs. n,74,83().Rs. 11,75,830), £1 (Rs. iO) was remitted, 
and £87 (lls. 870) le^4 (»utHtandiTig. The rupee price of Indian 
millet fell from tliirly-uine to sixty-eiglit jmnnds. ^ 

In 1874-75, 14*30 inches of rain fell at Kaladgi. The early crops 
, Buffered considerable damage from heavy rain in Septt?mber and 
October.^ The late harvest was good and tho district was free 
from epidemics. The tillage ar(*a rose from 2, 2,03(5 to 2,034,(568 
acres ; collections from £1 1 7,583 to £ f 2 1 ,(588 (Rs. 1 1,75,830 - 
Rs. 12,16,880), £5 (Rs. 50) were remitted, and £51 (Rs. 510)* left 
outstanding. Tho rupee price of Indian millet rose fi om sixty-eight 
to sixty-two pounds. 

In 1875-76, 22*76 inches of rain fell at KaUdgi. The early crops 
‘ were fair and except gram and wheat, the late harvest was excellent.® 
Choleiu was fatal in 1100 cases, and 1309 head of cattle died of 
disease. The tillage area rose from 2,034,608 to 2,084,72 1 acres, tho 
^^CittUectionsfrom £121,088 to £126,054 (Rs. 12,16,880-Rs. 12,60,540), 
£2 (Bs. 20) were remittod, and £1 Rs. (10) left outstanding. The 
rupee price of Indian millet rose from sixty-two to fifty-seven pounds. 


> Bom.Gov. Rov. Roc. 81 of 1872, 337-338. 

* The Rev . Commissionor, 6389 of Slut December 1872. 

* The Bev. CommieBioner S. D. 5026 of 29th Decemlier 1873. 

^ The Rev. Gommisstoner B. D. 4718 of 29th December 1874. 
^ The Rev. OommiBsioaer 8. D. 3876 of Slst Dcsoember 1875. 
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In 1876-77, 13*40 iuches of rain fell abKaUdgi and the £ftlk ^ 
(ringularlj useless and untimely.^ The earlj crops perished, and'fiivtt' 
the almost total failure of the September October and Novehi]^ 
luin liardly any late crops were sown. It was a year of the 
distress and famine. From want and sickness large inunbiw«i 
people and of cattle died. The tillage area rose from 2,084,7Sllfi» 
2,000,2;} 1 acres, while the collections fell from £126,054 to 
(ks. ]2,C0,fW0- Bs. 5,46,420), £1 (Rs. 10) was remitted, and £74^^ 
(Rs. 7,48,380) left outstanding. The rupee price of Indian millet 
rose from fifty-seven to twenty-nine pounds. 

In 1877-78, 31*13 inches of rain fell at Kalndgi. During July mid 
August the fall was very scanty and much of the early sowings 
was damaged.® Afterwards the jvari and hajri. crops suffered • 
considerably from excessive rain in October. Tur, til, mug, and other * 
pulse crops fared better. A* timely fall in December secured a 
good cold-wcatlier harvest and a good cotton crop. Want of food 
and the damp of the heavy late rains caused much sickness and a 
largo mortality. A painful and common effect of the previous 
year’s famine was a bad ulcer. The tillage area fell from 2,099,231 
to 2,091,733 ac:rea while the collections rose from £54,642 to 
£108,208 (Rs. 5,40,420 -Rs. 10,82,080) ; there were no remissions; 
and £20,39(5 (Rs. 2,03,960) were loft outstanding. The rupee price 
of Indian millet rose from twenty-nine to twelve pounds. 

In 1878-79, 32*54 inches of rain fell at Kalddgi. This season 
like the two before it was most unfortunate.® Continuous and 
excessive rain almost destroyed the early harvest, and a promising 
late harvest was rained by millions of rats. The distress was so 
groat that relief works and kitchens had, again to be opened. 
The tillage area fell from 2,091,733 to 2,078,769 acres, and 
dbllections from £108,208 to £104,378 (Rs. 10,82,080-Rs. 10,48,780), , 
£24,842 (Rs. 2,48,420) being left outstanding. There were no 
remissions. The rupee price of Indian millet fell from twelve to 
twenty pounds. 

In 1879-80, 23*18 inches of rain fell at Kal4dgi. The season / 
was on the whole favoumble.* In the early part of the season rats 
did ‘much damage. Active measures were taken to destroy them 
and between July and November more than four millions were 
killed. The cold and damp of November also killed large numbers, 
and the late crops, which were good, were saved. Public health 
during the yoar was good.. The famine nicer was disappeaiing. 
The tiilage area fell from 2,078,769 to 1,828,764 acres, while the 
collections rose from £104,378 to £112,818 (Rs. 10,48,780 • 
Rs. 11,28,180). There were no remissions and £8473 (Rs. 8^730) 
were left outstanding. The rupee price of Indian millet fdl firam . 
twenty to twenty-five pounds. 

In 1880-81, 28*84 inches of rain fell at EahLdgi, bnt of this meiee 
than six inches fell in March April and May and tres nede^. ^^ 

' The Rev, CoxnmiasioDer S. B. 330 of lOih Fehnuuy 1377, 

^ The Kev. Commieaioner S. D. 138 of 13th Jmitary 
’ Administration Report, 4676 of Ihkd Septmher 1^3; - ' / 

^ Administration Report^ 4767 of 3th Septombof lOSO* ' ; 
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The full was scanty in July and August and ezcesaive 
191 Oob>l>erj damaging the early crops. Public health was good. 

area fell from 1,828,764 to 1,745,082 acres and the 
rose from £112,818 to £115,538 (Rs. 11,28,180- 
£4 (Rs. 40) were remitted, and £4573 (Ra. 46,730) 
left outstanding. The rupee price of Indian millet fell from twenty- 
^l|f e to fifty-one pounds. ^ • 

In 1881-82, 20'09 inches of rain fell at Kaladgi. The season was 
on the whole favourable.* There was little j'ain till August and 
the sowing of the early crops was delayed. Hut the late crops 
were good. Except somewhat mild cholera in October and J une, 
public health was good. The tillage area rose from 1,745,032 to 
1,769,816 acres, the collections from £115,538 to ’£119,780 
^(Es. 11,55,380 - Rs. 11,97,800). £35 (Jls. 350) were remitted, and 
^ £944 (Rs. 9440) loft outstanding. The rupee price of Indian millet 
fell from fifty-one to sixty-three pounds. 

In 1882-83, 20*36 inches of rain fell at Kaladgi. Vhe avorago 
ontturn was* not so good as in the year before but the season was 
on the whole favourable.* Except that cholera was fatal in 794 
oases, public health was good. The tillage area rose from 1,759,816 
to 1,818,097 acres, collections fell from £119,780 to £113,835 
(Rs. 11, 97, SOO-Rs. 11,38,350), £7972 (Rs. 79,720) wore remitted and 
£709 (Rs. 7090) left outstanding. The rupee price of Indian millet 
bll from sixty-three to eighty-two pounds. 

The following statement shows the chief available yearly statistics 
of rainfall, prices, tillage, land revenue, collections, remissions, and 
balances during the nineteen years ending 1882-83; 


Suwtf KutaeM. 


mist. 


im-83. 


Rkvenub, 

1864-1883. 


Biidpur^'iffage and Land Jit iHinue, 1804 - JSS3, 


Ybae. 


1804-65 

1S6546 

1«^16.07 

1867-68 

1808- 69 

1809- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 78 
1878-74 

1874- 76 

1875- 70 
1870-77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 
187949 
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Millbt 

Ritpkb 

Pbicbb. 

M\ AJW* 
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RemiS’ For j Out- 

sions. ColRiction.jstandinicH. 

Collected. 

Inchcfi. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

liK. 

Rs. 

[*oiuids. 



128 

11,81,986 

1000 

11,80,896 

24 

18*06 


646 

11,64,280 
11,68,861 1 

1652 

11,5*2,678 

31 

11*81 


m 


11, .'>8, 861 

22 

7*54 


lao 

11,66,871 


11,56,371 

46 

15*08 


182 

ll,4W,:fl2 

21 

11,49,201 

63 

27*87 


40 

11,50,094 

24 

11,.V.,97U 

66 

26192 


88 

11,70.127 

D1 

1 1),70,(K)6 

60 

18*02 

2,000.019 

l,09ii,609 

62 

' 11,66,049 

8488 

ll,63,.M6 

61 

26*44 

100 

11.74,881 


11,74.881 

39 

15*09 

2,012,086 

0 

11,76,701 

869 

11,75,8.'»2 

08 

U*S0 

2.084,668 

50 

12,17,886 

609 

12,16,877 

62 

22*76 

2.084,721 

20 

12,60,661 

14 

12,60,637 

67 

18*40 

2.009,281 

0 

12.94,800 

7.48,882 

5,46,418 

10,82.083 

29 

81*18 

2,091,788 


12,86,046 

2.08,963 

(a) 12 

82*64 

2,078,760 


12,92,108 

2,48,417 

10,48,776 

20 

28*18 

1.828,764 


12,12,904 

84,727 

11,28.177 

26 

28*84 

1,740,082 

88 

12,01,104 

45.729 

11,06,876 

61 

20*09 

1.750,816 

1,818,097 

864 

12,07,230 

9435 

11,07,796 

68 

20*86 

70,719 

U,45,448 

7008 

11,88,860 

82 


} Adnuttutration Eeport. 0988 of llth October 1861. 

Adniiiiuitratioii B^^ort, S866 of 18th December 1882. 

* AdminietaEatioB H^Kurt, 7137 a of 24th Smtember 1833. Of Re. 70,720 the*total 
xemuNnoUe Be. 336 were muted on aoooiuit of poverty end the rest were remitted to 
being the enhancement m aneeament iai|Hiied at reviaiCD aetUementa within twenty 
. per oeht on the former aaaeaament. 

(n) In 1877 the price varied from nine pounds in July to twenty poundo in 
; Peember. See above page 332; 
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502 DISTBICl'S. 

* The administration of the district in revenue matters is entmSi^ 
to an officer styled Collector, on a yearly pay of £2160 (Ra 21,600fc 
This officer, who is also the chief magistrate, district registretr, l^d 
Executive head of the district, is helped in his worit of 
supervision by a staff of four assistants of whom two are eoTenintii^ 
and two nucovonanted servants of Government. The san^otied 
}^arly salaries of the covenanted assistants range from £600 td 
£1080 (Rs. 6000 - Rs. 10,800) and those of the uncovenanted 
assistants or deputies from £360 to £600 (Rs. 3600-6000). For 
fiscal and other administrative purposes the lands under the Col^ 
lector’s charge are distributed over eight sub-divisions. Of these sit 
are generally entrusted to the covenanted assistants or assistant 
collectors, *and two to one of the nucovonanted assistants, called the 
district deputy collector. As a rule no sub-division is kept by the 
collector under his own direct*supervi8ion. I'he other uncovenanted 
assistant who is styled the head-quarter or huzur deputy collector 
is entrusted '^iih the charge of the treasury. Those officers are also 
magistrates, and those who hold revenue charges have, under the 
presidency of tho Collector, the chief management of the different 
administrative bodies, local fund and municipal committees, within 
the limits of their revenue charges. 

Under the supervision of the Collector and his assistants tho 
revenue charge of eaeli fiscal snb-di vision is placed in the hands of 
an officer styled mdmlitiddr. These officers, who are also entnisted 
with magisterial powers, have yearly salaries varying from £180 to 
£300 (Rs. 1800 - 3UOO). One of tho fiscal sub-divisions, Bagalkot, 
contains a subordinate division called ^icta or maJidl placed under 
tho charge of an officer styled malidlkari, w]io, except that he has 
no treasury to superintend, exorcises the revenue and magisterial 
p*owers generally entrusted to a nmmlatddr. Tho mah&lkari^S 
yearly pay is £72 (Rs. 720). 

In revenue and police matters tho charge of the 1159 Government 
villages is entrusted to 1268 headmen or pdtils, of whom thirty -two 
are stipendiary and 1236 are hereditary. Ill of the hereditary pdtih 
perform revenue duties only. One of tho stipendiary and 110 of the 
horediary pdtils attend to matters of police only. Thirty-one 
stipendiary and 1015 hereditary pfifiJisare entrusted with both revenue 
and police charges. The pdfii’F yearly pay, which depends on hia 
village revenue, consists partly of cash payments and partly of 
remissions of assessmout on land. The cash payments vary from 
12 f. to £13 S«. (Rs.G-lSi) and average about £3 la. 8d. (Rs. 30 
UF. 13^) and tho remissions from to £56 (Rs. |-560) and 
average about £2 8 f. lOd. (Rs. 21 as. 14|), The whole yearly charge 
is £6690 (Rs. 66,900), of which £3909 (Rs. 39,090) are paid in c^; 
and £2781 (Rs. 27,810) met by grants of land and by remissiona. 
To keep the village accounts, draw up statistics, and help the 
headmen in performing their duties, eighteen stipendiary ana 936 
hereditary village accountants are entertained. Each has an averagi^ 
charge of about 1*2 villages containing about 671 people, and yielding 
an average yearly revenue of about £114 (Rs. 1140). The MlsOiifm 
or village accountant's pay, proportionate to the village rerwue. 
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i^ptMoito partly of cash payments and parUy of remissions of land , 
simeasment. The cash payments traiy from 128. to £18 128. (Rs. 6 • 

. and average abonc £5 IGs. lid. (Rs. R8 os. 7i) and tho 
li^tMiiotu range from Is. to £66 98. (Rs. ^-664^) and average 
Us. Oil. (Rg. 16J). Tho whole yearly charge on account 
^ iiie kulkarnis is £7017 (lls. 70,170), of which £5518 (IJs. 65,180) 
are paid in cash and £1499 (Rfi. 14,990) are mot by land grants ai\d 
by remissions. • 

Under the headmen and accountants aro^4491 inferior village 
servants. They are liable both for revenue and for police duties. 
They are Hindus generally of the Kuiiibhdr, Bodar, and MhAr castes. 
Their yearly grants, proportionate to tho village rcvonuo, consist 
partly of cash payments and partly of remissions of land asseasment. 
The cash emoluments vary from Od to £3 (Rs. g » 30) and average 
about Is. 8d. (13J as.) and the remisfftons range from Is. Cd. to £74 
(Rs. I - 740) and average about JLl 7s. 9d. (Rs. 13J). Of £6598 
(Rs. 65,980) tho total yearly charge, £362 (Rs. 362tl) are paid in 
cosh and £6236 (Rs. 62,360) aro mot by grants and by remissions. 
The yearly cost of tho village establishment of tho district may 
be thus summarised : 


liljdimr Village E»iahliHhment, 1SS4> 



£ 

Rs. 

Tloadmcn 

(WUO 


ArOOIHltAntfi 

7fJ7 

7«,I70 

Servants 

(ir>UH 

(>r>,9H0 

Total ... 

*211, 30.^ 

2,U.3,0r>0 


This is equal to a charge of £17 lO,-?. 4d. (Ra. 175 aft, 2^) a village 
or about 17 J per cen^^ of the district land revenue. In alienated 
villages the village officers and servants are paid by the alienees 
and perform police duties for Government. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

‘ JUSTICE. 

The proflent district of Bijdpur was formed in 186 J. by taking 
tlio sub-^divisions of Badami^ Bagalkot, and Hnngnnd from 
Belgaurti, Bijapar from SAtara, and Hippargi now Sindgi, Indi, 
Muddobihdl, and Mangoli now BAgevAdi from SholApur. A 
Boparafce Judge’s Court was established at Kaladgi. In 1869 when 
the Judicial District of Bolgaum was formed the Judge^s Court at 
KalAdgi was abolished; the district of Bijapur went under the 
Judicial District of Belgaum ; and an Assistant Judge was appointed 
at KalAdgi, who was invested with the powers of a Joint Judge in 
criminal trials and with full powers in civil matters. 

In 1870 tho number of courts including the Senior Assistant 
Judge's Court was four, the number of suits disposed of was 2419^ 
and the uverage duration was one month and thirteen days. In 

1875 the number of courts was four the same as in 1870, the 
number of suits had risen to 3545 and the average duration to three 
months and twenty-six days. In 1880 the number of courts was the 
same as in 1870, the number of suits disposed of had fallen to 
2334, and the average duration to three months and seven days. 
At present (1883) the district is provided with a Senior Assistant 
Judge and three subordinate judges. - The second class siib-jud^e 
of Bijapur has ordinary jurisdiction over 2494*83 square miles in 
tho BijApur, Indi, and Sind^ sub-divisions; the second class 
sub- judge of Bagalkot has jurisdiction over 1891*94 square miles 
in the BAdAmi, Bdgalkot, and Hungund sub-divisions ; and the 
sub-judge of MuddebihAl has jurisdiction over 1309'14 square 
miles in the MuddebihAl and BAgevAdi sub-divisions* The avera^ 
distance of the KalAdgi court from the most distant six villages ia^ 
116 miles, of the BijApur court seventy-nine miles, of the BAgalkot 
court fifty-nine miles, and of the MuddebihAl court forty-six miles; , 

During the thirteen years ending 1882 the average number el 
suits decided was 2722. Daring the six years eno^g 1675p 
totals show a steady rise from 2419 191 1870 to 3545 in 1875: fo 

1876 the total fell to 3337 nnd in 1877 there was a eudden fell to 
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167^ oir nearly fifty per cent . In 1878 it again rose to 2708 and 
iti l670 to 2864. Daring the next two years the totals fell to 2334 
, i|l| 1880 and 1984 in 1881. In 1882 the total rose to 2629. Of the 
number of cases decided, sixty-soven per cent have, on ap 
a^imge been given against the defendant in his absence^ the lowest 
Iproportion being fifty- three in 1882 and the highest seventy-three 
m 1879. Except in 1882, when there was an unusual fall to fifty- 
three or fonrteen per cent below the average, the propoution of cases 
decided in the defendant’s absence has risen and fallen succos- 
eive years or groups of years. During the •first three years the 
percentage rose from sixty-three in 1870 to seventy -two in 1872^ 
In the next year the percentage remained unchanged and fell to 
sixty-five in 1875, and remained at sixty-five during 1876^. During 
the three years ending 1879 the percentage rose from sixty-seven in 
1877 to seventy-three in 1879; and cUiring the three years ending 
1882, the percentage fell from seventy-three in 1879 to fifty-three 
in 1882. The details are : . 


Bijdpur Ex'parte Decrees, 1870 - 18 S.?, • 


Yvar. 

Suits. 

Deci- 

sions. 

Per- 

rontago. 

Ykar. 

Suita. 

Deci- 

sions. 

Por- 

centaur*). 

1870 ... 


2410 

1686 

0.8 

1878 

2708 

18*<2 

GO 

1871 ... 

.. 

2560 

1676 

66 

1870 

2864 

2081 

73 

1*872 ... 


2683 

1899 

72 

1880 

2:^34 

1607 

6(i 

1878 ... 


8258 

2341 

72 

1881 

lOHi 

12.13 1 

02 

1874 ... 


S438 

244.5 

71 

1 1S8‘J 

2&M 

1404 

1 5.3 

1875 ... 


8546 


6.6 

1 




1876 ... 


«8;<7 

2169 

an 

1 




1B77 ... 


1673 

1120 

67 

1 Total ... 

.36,891 

28,086 

07 


Of contested cases, an average of 23*6 per cent have been decided 
for the defendant, the percentage varying from 35*83 in 1871 to 
13*48 in 1881. Except in 1873 when it was 100, the number of 
cases decided for the defendant w'as over a hundred up to 1876 ; since 
1876, except in 1882 when it was 101, the number lias been under 
a hundred. In sixty-one or ^*32 per cent of the suits decided in 
1882, the decree was executed by putting the plaintiff in possession 
of the immovable property claimed. Tb^ numbor of this class of 
caees varied from 103 out of 3337 in 187G to thirty -throe ouji of 
2708 in 1878. In 2G1 or 9*92 of the 1882 decisions, decrees for 
money due were executed by the attachment or sale of property. 
Of these 182 or 6*92 were executed by the sale of immovable 
property jand seventy-nine or throe per cent by the sab) of movaVjle 
property. The number of the attachments or sales of immovable 
property varied from 952 in 1875 to 182 in 1882 and of movable 
property from 666 in 1874 to sixty-nine in 1877. During the 
thirteen years eladiiig 1882 the number of decrees executed by the 
arrbst of debtors varied from 154 in 1873 to three in 1880. During 
the first three years the number varied slightly, the lowest being 
eighty-five in 1870 and the highest ninety -eight in 1871 ; in 1873 

1872 to 154 or an. 

.ii^crease of nearly sixty^three per cent. In 1874 it fell to twenty- 
One. Daring the remaining eight years the number vm*ied from 
twe^tyo^ohe in 1875 to three ia 1880. The details are ; 
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JSydpur Civil PrUomrSf 1870-188$. 


Yeah. 

Pbi- 

BOXER8. 

Days. 

Bblbasi. > 1 

By satis- 
fying the 
Decree. 

At 

Creditors' 

Request. 

No Sub- 
sistence. 

Dlsolosure 

of 

Property. 

tllM 

Ifl70 

r 


80 

28 

3 

0 

IS 

3 


1871 



20 

66 

2 

1 

12 

4 

i 

1^72 



21 

SI 

8 


13 

2 


1878 



10 

81 


8 

6 


i 

1874. 



15 

23 

, 4 

8 

8 



1876 



22 

r 84 

... 

a 

13 

i 

1 

1876 

.u 


14 

41 

... 


14 



1877 



4 

18 

1 

‘i 

1 

i 


1878 



21 

88 


2 

1 


"9 

1879 



14 

lOS 

... 

2 

5 


7 

1880 



2 

21 

1 

1 

1 


... 

1881 

< ■■ 


7 

28 

‘*4 j 


2 

i 

... 

1882 


• • 

10 

22 

4 

... 

.... 

1 

2 


The followings statoment shows in tabular form the working of 
the district cjvil courts during the thirteen years ending 1882 ; 

Btjdpvr Civil Courts, 1870 - 18Si\ 
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SriTS. 

Aver AOS 
Vauus. 

Ex.part. Ex.part«. 






1 




... 


2419 

13*7 

15.36 

20 

78 

400 

20.34 



2569 

12’8 

1676 

26 

112 

843 

2156 



26 <a 

iri9 

1899 

34 

07 

204 

23*24 

... 


8258 

irio 

2341 

60 

189 

246 

27xS6 



.8488 

1012 

2445 

78 

146 

272 

3038 



8545 

9*6 

2822 

810 

116 

820 

8083 



3887 

10*10 

2159 

320 

110 

807 

2896 


... 

1673 

12*6 

1120 

9.H 

89 

109 

mi 

... 


2708 

10*18 

1862 

134 

'^6 

260 

2842 



2864 

0*17 

3081 

140 

94 

240 

36.S6 

... 


2384 

9*10 

16W 

108 

49 

298 

2062 



1981 

9*5 

1233 

168 

71 

171 

1648 

... 

... 

2629 

7*4 

1404 

245 

60 

470 

2218 


Yiar. 

CONTBSTRD. 

Esbcitior. 

Plaintiff. 

1 

1 

Mixed 

Totol. 

Arrest 

Putin 

Posses- 

sion. 

Attachment or Sale. 

if 

Movable, 

1S70 

2C2 

no 

28 

805 

85 

83 

687 

160 

1871 

240 

148 

25 

418 

98 

86 

670 

260 

1873 

280 

142 

SI 

409 

97 

92 

748 

188 

1878 

28.3 

100 

70 

462 

154 

88 

531 

201 

1874 

3*37 

106 

68 

690 

31 

00 

756 

666 

1876 

291 1 

105 

66 

463 

21 

07 

052 

iw 

1876 

271 

116 

64 

441 

12 

108 

886 

186 

1877 

228 

61 

S3 

813 

4 

64 

266 

69 

1878 

284 

7,8 

0 

866 

4 

S3 

660 

141 

1870 

2*28 

60 

26 

809 


69 

061 

187 

1880 

192 

46 

86 

272 

8 

46 

660 

118 

1881 

330 

46 

45 

841 

7 

66 . 

200 

01 

1882 

268 

101 

42 

411 

J 

61 

182 

70 


The work of Registration employs eight sub-registrafs ledl of ' 
special or full-time officers. One of these sub-registlrafs is Statioai^, 
at eadi snb-diviaioaal head-quarters. In ad^tion to the snpeiViii^ 
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«bf ihe Colloctor as District Registrar, a special sorutiny under the . 
control of the Inspector General of Registration and Stamps is 
carried on by the divisional inspector. According to the registration 
report for 1882-83 the registration receipts for that year amounted 
to £346 (Rs. 3460) and the charges to £426 (Us. 4260) showing a 
^deficit of £80 (Rs. 800). Of 1882,. the total number of registrations, 
1803 related to immovable property, sixty -five to movable property, 
and fourteen were wills. Of 1803 documents relating ft) immovable 
proj^rty, 580 were mortgage deeds, #926 deeds of sale, thirty deeds 
of gift, 181 leases, and eighty-six miscellaneous deeds. Including 
£40,263 (Us. 4,02,030) the value of immovable property transferred, 
the total value of ])roperty affected by registraliou amounted to 
£46,257 (Rs. 4,62,570). 

At present (1883) twenty-three oncers share the administration 
of criminal justice. Of these five are magistrates of tho first class 
and eighteen of the second and third classes. Of the magistrates 
of the first class two are covenanted European civiflans, one is a 
European uncovenanied civilian, aiul two are Natives. I'he District 
Magistmte has a general supervision over the whole district ; 
while each of flio three siib-divisioual magistrates, as assistant or 
deputy colloctor, has an average charge of 1919 square milos and 
212,831 people. In 1882 tho fir.st class magistrates decided 235 
original criminal cases and 126 criminal appeals. Tho average 
charge of tho eighteen second and third class magi.strate.s one of 
whom is a covenanted European civilian and tho others Natives is 
320 square miles with a population of 35,472. In 1882 these 
magistrates decided 1262 original criminal cascjs. Besido.s their 
magisterial duties, second and third class native magistrates 

exercise revenue pf*\ver.s as mivrnlatdilrs or tlio head clerks of 
mdmlatddrs. Besides these officers of 1191 village lioadinen who 
receive average yearly ornulunionts of 13 5.v. 1\(L (Rs. 32|jl), 
ten, under section 15 of the Bombay Village Police Act (VII 1. of 
1867), can in certain cases fine up to 10^. (Us. 51 Tho others under 
section 14 cannot fine; but can impri.sou for twenty-four hours. 

Tho Village Police system is regulated by the provisions of 
Bombay Act VIII. of 1867, In each village there is a police 
who performs the duties of police headman. Tho office of police 
pdh’i is hereditary, and each incumbent holds a deed or mnad from 
the District Magistrate. The police pdiil is aided by the village 
police or ahetsandis who are subordinate to him. The Superin- 
tendent of Police has certain limited powers over the subordinate 
village police such as tho granting of leave. All correspondence 
regarding their appointment or dismissal is carried on through him. 
The bulk of the district police are distributed over the district in 
posts; each of which has its appointed area, which is patrolled by 
the officers and men in charge of the post. The police pdtil has 
certain emoluments according to a fixed scale, determined on a 
consideration of the size and assessment of the village. The 
number of shetsandia or village police in each village varies according 
to the size and population of the village. On au average there is 
one police ahetaanai to every 800 persons. Their yearly emolu- 
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. DMots vary from £1 16«. to £2 8«. (Ba.l8*24) in land or mlA; 
acoording to the size of the village and the amount of ithw 
work. O 

* The ‘ village police are generally reOruited from WtmMikii, 
Kabligcry or Kolis, Bedars, KunibaJrs or Dhangars, and 
Mh/irs. They are generally residents of the vill^e 
ifroik lies 05 of the neighbourhood. In the south of the 
the village police are better paid and are more fairly distributed' 
than in the north whpre Ihey^re deficient in number and in some 
villages are altogether wanting. The reason of this difference 
is that in 1852 when the three sub-divisions south of the Krishna 
belonged to Bolgaum, Mr. Forjett then Superintendent of Police 
of Belgaifm with the sanction of Government, appointed village 
police by grants of land va|[ued at £1 16^. to £3 (Rs. 16«30) . 
according to the size of the village and the amount of work to be 
done. In the sub-divisions north of the Krishna, which for- 
merly belonjfod to Satara and Sholnpur, no change has been made 
and the system of payment is imperfect. The work of the village 
police is similar to that of the district police only that it is confined 
within narrower limits. They are supposed to patrol the village 
at night and keep a watch on the bad characters. They are 
primarily responsible to the police puHl for the police of the 
village. If any crime is committed within the limits of the village 
they conduct tbo inquiry into the case until the arrival of the 
district police, when they help in the investigation and in guarding 
prisoners and calling witnesses. They are also useful in taking 
reports from the paf/il to the nearest police post or to the chief con* 
stable of the sub-division. A muster roll of village police is kept 
by the police pdtil who is supposed to see that all are daily 
p\»esent for duty. 

The chief local obstacle to the discovery of crime and the ’ 
conviction of offenders is the neighbourhood of native states. 
With the exception of about twenty-five miles belonging to 
Sholfipur on the north and thirty miles of Dh&rwfir on the south, 
the district is bounded on the north-east, east, and south-east by the 
Niz.^m's country, and on other sides by other native states. Exc^ 
caste disputes which often end in riots, the higher classes of the 
district are not addicted to any particular class of crime. In 
those caste disputes there is a groat deal of false accusation, but 
the matter is generally amicably settled out of court. Except petty 
disputes rogai’ding fields the district is free from agrarian crime, 
Cases of professional poisoning are unknown. 

The KaikAdis, whose head-quarters are in the neighbouring 
native states, especially in the Nizdm^s country, are tho chief criminal 
tribe of the district. Kaikddis who are gang robbers always go 
in bands of more than five. They are provided with’ swift poni^ 
and bullocks and move so fast that the police find it difficult to 
seize them before they dispose of the atoien property. They 
month organise bands of five to ten men aud choose plaoOs^^v ' 
committing housebreaking during that They jselpec^/ 
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from their frietids and^ when their information is 
each band sends two or three men^ disguised as Br&hmans 
to examine the house they are to break into. On the 
aM^ted night they come from a distance, sometimes of 100 Or 120* 
bat generally in one night march of twenty to thirty miles, 
oarefally avoiding places where they are likely to bo recognised, 
Sm bimk into the house at a point in the roof, where they caif 
work without being seen from the street. 

In 1882 the strength of the district or regular police was 613. 
Of these under the District Superintendent one was a subordinate 
officer, ninety-nine were inferior subordinate officers, twenty-five were 
monnted and 486 wore foot constables. The cost of maintaining this 
force was for the Superintendent a yearly salary of *£547 4s. 
.(Ra 5472) ; for the subordinate officert^On yearly salaries of not less 
than £120 (Rs. 1200) and the inferior subordinate officers on yearly 
salaries of less than £120 (Rs. 1200), a yearly cost of £2379 Gj?. 
(Rs. 23,793); fitid for the foot and mounted constables a cost of £4860 
16«. (Rs. 48,608). Besides their pay a sum of £174 18a?. (Rs. 1749) 
was yearly allowed for the horse and tmvelling allowances of the 
Superintendent ; £449 8«. (Rs. 4494) for the pay and travelling' 
allowances of his establishment; £138 (Rs. 1380) for the horse and 
travelling allowances of subordinate officers; and £560 (Rs. 5600) a 
year for contingencies and potty cliarges. Thus the total yearly cost of 
maintaining the police force arnounted to £9 1 09 1 2??. (Rs. 91 ,096). On 
an area of 6767 square nailes, and a population of 038,498, these 
figures give one constable for every nine square miles and 1037 
people and a cost of £1 ll.^?. (lls. 15|^) to tJio square mile or iid. 
(2 as.) to each head of the population. Of the total strength of 613, 
exclusive of the Superintendent, sixteen, thi’oo officers and thirteen 
men were in 1882 employed as guards at district, central, or subsidiary 
jails ; sixty-eight, ten officers and fifty-eight men, were engaged as 
guards over treasuries and lock-ups, or as escorts to prisoners and 
treasure ; 527, eighty-seven officers and 440 men, were posted in 
towns, municipalities, and cantonments. Of the whole number, 
exclusive of the Superintendent, 394 were provided with fire-arms, 
fifty-one with swords or with swords and batons, and 166 wore 
provided with batons only. 101, of whom thirty-six were officers 
and sixty-five men, could read and write ; and 1 18, of whom fourteen 
were officers and 104 men, were under instruction. 

Except the District Superintendent who was a European, the 
members of the police force were all natives of India. Of these, 
forty-five officers and 308 men were Muhammadans, seven officers 
and fifteen mt^n Brahmans, ten officers and twenty men Rajputs, 
three officers and eight men Lingdyats, thirty officers and 111 men 
Mardth^s, five officers and forty-seven men Hindus of other castes, 
and two officd^8 Ohristians. 

The returns for the nine years ending 1882 show a total of 
' 152 murders, sixty-five culpable homicides, 158 cases of g^rievous 
hurt, 628 gang robberieB,and 22,7 86 other offences. During these nine 
yeare, the total number of offences gave a yearly average of 2643 or 
one offence for every 204 of the population. The number of murders 
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varied from eleven in 1880 to twenty-six in 1877 and aviari]|^ 
seventeen ; culpable homicides varied from three in 1875 to eighteen 
in 1878 and averaged seven ; cases of grievous hurt varied from 
•in 1880 to twenty-eight in 1874 and averaged eighteen; 
other I'obberios varied from twenty-nine in 1882 to 188 in ISW W^d 
averaged sixty-nine ; and other offences varied from 1750 in 
4404. in 1877 and averaged 2532 or 95‘8 per cent of the wh(>lk^4;i^ 
the whole ifumber of persons arrested convictions varied from twenty- 
nine per cent in 1874 to sixty-nine per cent in 1877 and averaged 
fifty-one per cent, ^he percentage of stolen property recovered 
varied from nineteen in 1875 to fifty in 1877. The details are : ' 

Bijdptir Crime and Police , 1874 ' 188 ^. 


OfTRKCRS AJCD COKVICTlONfl. 


A. 


Ybak. 

Murdorb and Attempts 
to Murder. 

Culpsdde 

lIomicldeB. 

Grievous Hurts. 

Dacoltles and 
Robberies. 
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1874 

18 

43 

10 

23 

4 

4 

1 

2.5 

SH 

SO 

13 

S3 

58 

04 

81 

48 

187fl 

W 

23 

10 

43 

3 

4 

2 

r.o 

17 

21 

8 

38 

04 

80 

25 

i9 

187« 

17 

HI 

30 

37 

4 

23 

5 

22 

20 

15 

8 

53 

60 

258 

60 

23 

lb77 

20 

M 

28 

r»2 

7 

15 

5 

83 

17 

20 

0 

21 

138 

422 

285 

55 

1878 

19 

IS 

0 

; 40 

18 Ift 

8 

20 

20 

21 

10 

48 

87 

300 

165 

66 

1870 

17 

47 

22 I 

1 

11 

10 

4 

40 

18 

22 

14 

84 

83 

182 

21 

12 

1880 

1 11 

18 

4 

22 

8 

3 

... 

... 

' 10 

10 

7 

70 

. 68 

80 

20 

66 

1881 

20 

14 

10 1 

71 

0 

7 

... 


20 

43 

.35 

81 

41 

72 

0 

12 

1882 

14 

17 

3 

18 

4 

4 

2 

50 

18 

58 

20 

50 

29| 

20 

2 

8 

Totiil ... 

152 

31U j 

123 

40 

Gi> 

85 

1 1 

20 

158 

2*6 

180 

50 

028 

1 1440 

668 

"So 


Year. 

e 

Offcnckh aki> Conviutioes— confimird. 

Other Offences. 

Total. 

Property, 

Cases. 

< 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

Cases. 

1 

•< 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

1 

1 

1 ' 










£. 

£. 


1874 

24.'i8 

8865 

1005 

28 

2661 

4016 

1160 

20 

8894 

1481 

88 

1876 

2250 

3108 

1127 

36 

2369 

8832 

1173 

86 

0121 

1113 

10 

1876 

2114 

3160 

1501 

47 

2221 

364b 

1004 

47 

4706 

1422 

80 

1877 

4404 

7420 

6102 

70 

45<»2 

7946 

6456 

60 

6880 

8176 

50 

1878 

2820 

3087 

2457 

67 

2968 

40.16 

2641 

65 

7bll 

8366 

48 

1870 

2584 

3801 

2000 

09 

2707 

4123 1 

2721 

66 

6804 

8080 

45 

1880 

17r»0 

2326 

1123 

43 

1837 

2393 

1164 

48 

2116 

895 1 

42 

1881 

2015 

i 2338 

1008 

43 

2102 

2474 

1062 

43 

8094 

1365 

44 

1882 

2387 

1 3382 

1210 

86 

2447 

8487 

1346 

36 

4626 

2130 

47 

Total ... 

22,786 

33.252 

17,373 

63 

23,784 

35,851 

18,206 

61 

46,462 

18,027 

S9 


Besides the lock-up at each m&mlatdar’s office thea:e is a disltictfi 
jail at Kalitdgi, and a subordinate jail at B^ev&di. The number ^ 
convicts in the Kal&d^ jail on the Slat of December 1882 
eight of whom f ortj-six were males and twenfy-two females. ^ X^rnmg 
the year 1883, 304 convicts of whom 270 were males and tiurty^four 
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.Ifptaleisi were admitted^ and 284 of whom 247 were males and thirty- . 
; females were discharged. During the year toe daily average 
' jel aixty-eight, and at the close of toe year the number 

was eighty-eight, of whom sixty-nine were males and* 
females. Of these 234 males and twenty-nine females 
weW sentenced for not more than one year ; thirteen maloa^and 
finales were for over one year and not more than two years ; andt 
males and one female were for more than twp years and not 
ihore than five years. Five men wero^ sentenced to death. There 
were three life-prisoners and four convict# under sentence of 
transportation. The daily average number of sick was 3*2. During 
the year one prisoner died of bowel complaint, iho total cost of diet 
was £86 10^. (Rs. 868) or an average of £l 4». 5id. (Rs. or 

about 2s (Re. 1) a month to each prisoner. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FINANCE. 

The earliest available dfstrict balance sheet is for 1865#66.^ 
Though since 1865 many account changes have been made moat of 
the items cun be brought under corresponding heads in the form 
nowin use. Exclusive of £38,314 (Rs. 3,83,140), the adjustment 
on account of alienated land, the total transactions entered in the 
district balance sheet for 1882-83 amounted under receipts to 
£259,(568 (Rs. 25,9(5,680) against £171,857 (Rs. 17,18,570) in 
1866-66, and under charges to £279,963 (Rs. 27,99,630) against 
£184,148 (Rs. 18,41,480). Leaving aside departmental miscella- 
neous receipts and payments in return for services rendered, such 
as post and telegraph receipts, the revenue for 1882-83 under all 
heads imperial, provincial, local, and municipal came to £160,976 
(Rs, 16,09,761),^ or, on the 1881 population of 638,493, a charge of 
bs, OJd. (Rs. 2J!{) a head. During tho eighteen years ending 1883 
the following changes havo taken place under the ohief heads of 
receipt and charges. 

Laud revenue'^ receipts which form seventy-one per cent of the 
entire district revenue, have fallen from £125,671 (Rs. 12,56,710) in 
1865-66 to £119,642 (Rs. 11,96,420) in 1882-23. This fall is chiedy 
due to tho throwing up of arable land which followed the famine of 
1876-77. Since 1880 applications have been made for much of . 
th» arable land which fell waste daring and after the famine^ 
But as a considerable portion of the area has been or is intended 
to be set apart for forests many applications have been refused* 

Stamp receipts fell from £6154 (Rs. 61,540) in 1865-66 to £5896 
(Rs. 58,960) in 1882-83, and charges from £259 (Rs. 2590) to £204 
(Rs. 2040). 

The average excise revenue for the five years ending 1876-77 
amounted to £12,582 (Rs. 1,25,820). Daring the pressure of 
the famine it fell to £2484 (Rs. 24,840) and it did not recover . 

14 

^ This total is made of the following items, £142,734 land revenue, etajiipffQiiBsl^ . 
excise, law and justice, and assessed taxes ; £866 registration, education, ana pcdieej' > 
£17,382 local and municipal funds, total £160,976, exclusive of £9^ on 
miscdlaneouH, interest, military, mint, medidne, jails, and sale of books. 

> Land Revenue demands and oolieoUons fmr the nlnetsen vean endisig 
given above under Land. " ‘ ^ 
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till 1882*83 when it rose to £12,282 (Rs. 1,22,820). In 
vjtbe Mm of Kal&dgi three shops are licensed for the sale of imj^rted 
spirits on payment of a fee of £5 (Bs. 50) each. A fourth 
on i^yment of the same foe has lately been opened at B^alkot 
; ^ tt^t the wants of Europeans and others employed on the Railway 
w' Dorics. The farms of countnr liquor are sold yearly to the highest 
i^ders. The farms of the Bdgalkot, Hungund, and Bdddmi sab» 
divisions included until 1880-81 the sale of country ohififly mahuda 
spirit as well as fermented date-palm •juice or toddy. In the other 
Bub*divisions the spirit farms wore sold separately from tho-toddy 
farms. Since 1881-82 the spirit farms have been completoly separated 
from the toddy farms. In 1881-82 the ajiirit farms realized £4867 
(Rs, 48,670) and the toddy farms £3083 (Rs. 30,830), and in 
1882-83 the spirit farms realized £7105 (118.71,050) and the 
^ toddy farms £4995 (Rs. 49,950). In ^881-82 the attempt was made 
h> levy, a tax of 2s. (Re. 1) on each tree tapped for toddy, but 
it was found advisable to postpone tbe measure till the 1st of 
August 1884. From the same date it has also been decided to 
introduce the central distillery system and to levy on the liquor 
issued from the distillery a still-head duty at the rate of 5s. (Rs. 2{) 
the gallon of twenty-five degrees undor-proof and 2s. 8fZ. (Rs. IJ) 
the gallon of sixty degrees under-proof, and to require the farmer 
to sell the twenty-five degi'ees undor-proof liquor at not moro than 
9s. (Rs. 4j^) the gallon ; and the sixty degrees under-proof liquor at 
5s. (Rs. 2\) the gallon.^ 

Of 156 shops licensed for the sale of country liquor ninety-two 
are for the sale of toddy and sixty- four for tho sale of oountiy 
spirit. The revenue from the sale of intoxicating drugs has risen 
from £133 (Rs. 1330} in 1865-66 to £161 (Rs. 1610) in 1882-83. 
Thirty-five shops are licensed for the sale of these drugs tho chief 
of which are the two preparations of hemp buds and loaves, hhang 
for drinking and gdnja for smoking. Those drugs are imported from 
8hol4pur and Satdra. No special establishment is employed to 
collect the Excise or Abkdri revenue. Tho collections are made by 
the ordinary revenue and police establishment. 

Law and Justice receipts, chiefly fines, rose from £982 (Es.9620) 
in 1865-66 to £1100 (Rs. 11,000) in 18^2-83 and charges from 
£9704 (R8.97,040) to £10,787 (Rs. 1,07,870). Tho rise in expenditure 
is due to an increase in the pay of officers and establishment. 

Forest receipts rose from £152 to £2606 (Rs. 1520 - 26,060) and 
forest charges from nothing to £1068 (Rs. 10,680). 

The following table shows, exclusive of official salaries, the 
amonnt realized from the different assessed taxes levied between 
1865*46 and 1882-83. The variety of rates and incidence prevents 
any satisfactory comparison of results : 







JiTsnoi. 


Fobbvk. 


Taxis. 


^ TheiloohoUo Btrongth of liquor i« denoted by degrees over or imder the Bteadard 
of London Proof which is taken as 100 degrees. Twenty-five degrees nad4nM|^rQC!l, oir 
it Is written 25** U. P., is equivalent to 75** degrees of streniph, 60° U. K is equh 
to 40^ degrees of strength, while 25^ over-proof, 0. Univalent tq WSP 
degrees of strength. 

. B 877-66 
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* AAtneaft 
Taxes. 

Public Works. 

Military. 

Posrr. 

Telbobaph. 

Registration. 

Education. 

Police. 

Medicine. 

Tbansier. 


Mi DISTRICTS. 


Bpdpur Auesitid Taxet* 


Yiab. 

Amount 

Ybab. 

Amount 

Tbab. 


Inemtt Tux. 
1865-(W 

Lweim Tax. 
ISOfi-fi?.!. 
1867*6» 

Cisrtifleate itax. 

1868-60 

1860-70 

£ 

2529 

6068 

2087 

2776 

6641 

InttnjM Tax. 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1871- 72Nftn.A|rri- 
cuUurftl Trx. 

JmmM Tax. 

1872- 78 

1874-75 .1. ... 

£ 

6866 

1141 

8788 

010 

1897 

1874-76 Profonlon 
Mid Trade Tax ... 
1874-76 LloonseTui. 
1878-79 Ditto ... 
1878-79 Income Tar. 
1870-8O LicenM TBx. 

1880- 81 Ditto ... 

1881- 82 Ditto ... 

1882- 88 Ditto ... 

8 * 

7100 

2898 

6840 

2460 


Public Works receipts, cbiefly from tolls on provincial roads, rose, 
from £2850 (Rs. 28,500) in 1865-66 to £3482 (Rs. 84,820), -iu 
1882-83 ; and charges from £4810 (Rs. 48,100) to £191,931 
(Rs. 19,19,310). This great jise in charges is chiefly due to the * 
expenditure in connection with the construction of the Eastern 
Deccan State^Railway. 

Military receipts fell from £126 (Rs. 1260) in 1865-66 to £70 
(Rs. 700) in 1882-83 ; and charges from £34,369 (Rs. 3,43,690) to 
£1506 (Rs. 15,060). The cliarges are payments made on.acoount of 
pensions to retired soldiers. 

Post receipts rose from £846 (Rs. 8460) in 1865-66 to £20,794 
(Rs. 2,07,940) in 1882-83; and charges from £29 (Rs. 290) to 
£2140 (Rs. 21,400). The increase both in receipts and charges is 
chiefly duo to the transfer of the money order business to the post 
department. 

Telegraph receipts amounted to £82 (Rs. 820) in 1882-83 and 
charges to £1339 (Rs. 13,390). There was no telegraphic office in 
1865-66, 

Registration receipts fell from £854 (Rs. 8540) in 1865-66 to 
£368 (Rs. 3680) in 1882-83, The fall is duo to the reduction 
made in fees and also to the decrease of registration owing to the 
1876-77 famine. Tho charges rose from £354 (Rs. 3540) in 1865-66 
to £465 (Rs. 4650) in 1882-83. 

In 1882*83 local funds education receipts amounted to £115 
(Bs. 1150) and charges to £691 (Bs. 6910). 

In consequence of the police clothing and peimiun fni^ 
being brought to account police receipts rose from £21 (Rs. 210) 
in 1865-66 to £377 (Rs. 3770) in 1882-83. The charges rose from 
£10,289 (Rs. 1,02,890) to £11,375 (Bs. 1,18,750). 

Medical receipts amounted to £3 (Rs. SO) in 1S82-83. 
increase in charges from £84 (Bs. 840) in 1865*66 to £590 
(Bs. 5900) in 1882*83 is due to the larger quantities of medicinM . > 

USOd. ' Vlll;; 

Transfer receipts rose from £14,566 (Bs. 1,45,660) in 1865*^,49* 
£91,147 (Rs. 9,11,470) in 1882-83. The increased revenue ! 

larger receipts on acoonnt of deposits and loans and to remltMil^^ 
from other treasuries. Charges fell from £99,649 (Bs. 9,96,40^^'': ' 
1865-66 to £32,828 (Bs. 8,23,280) in 188a-«8/cWe% ■ 

smaller remittances to other treasories. ' . l.l,, V . -vr ^ ; 
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In the following balance sheet the figures shown in black on both 
;iSdes.of the lS65.6fi and 1882-83 acooants are book adjustments. UMMfr > 
receipt side the item of 488,314 (Bs. 8,83^140) against BALAisia 
, 41^^328 (Bs. 3,66,230) in 1865-66 represents the additional revenue i8es4$,|^ 
wbe^^fistrict wodd yield had none of its lands been alienated. On 
iOie debit side the items of £7631 (Be. 76,310) in 1882r88 under 
Ismd Revenue and £6226 (Bs. 62,260) against £4694 (Ba 46,940) 
in 186S-66 under police are the rentals of the lands granted for 
service to village headmen and watchmen. The item of £24,457 
(Bs: £,44,570) against £31,929 (Es. 3,19,290) in 1865-66 shown 
nnSer allowances and assignments represents the rental of lauds 
granted to hereditary officers whose services have been drepensed 
with and of religious and charitable land grants.^ 


Siifdpwr Balance Sheets 186$ and ISSSi-SS, 


[ Bicnm. 1 

Oiuaoxs. 1 

Head. 

18e5-66. 

1882*88. 

Head. 

186^*66. 

1882-88. 

lABd ^ 

Stampt 

Exdae 

Law aiid Jnatiee 

Forest 

AaacMed Taxea 

Mlaoellatieoua 

Interest 

Public Work! ... 

Hintaiy 

Mint 

Post 

Teleimph 

Reiristratlon 

Eduoatlon 

Polios 

Sledioiiie 

Jails 

Sales ot Books 

£ 

126,071 

86,623 

6164 

16,988 

982 

162 

2620 

187 

80 

2860 

126 

‘**846 

'■'864 

“* 21 

1 

£ 

110,642 

88.814 

6896 

11.040 

1100 

2000 

2460 

61 

867 

8482 

70 

18 

20,794 

82 

808 

116 

877 

8 

72 

8 

Land 

Btampa 

Excise 

{cSnlMl !i; 

Forest 

Assessed Taxes .,. 
Allowances 

Pensions * 

Buclsaiastioal 

MisceUa»i'>ous 

l*ubllc Works 

Military 

Mint 

Post 

Tolffiraph 

Hopirtration 

Education 

Police 

Medicine 

Jails 

Printing 

Other Public Works ... 

£ 

11,428 

269 

“4786 

4969 

“lOO 
( 9870 

( 81.929 
467 

“*627 

4810 

84.809 

6 

29 

“*864 

U;876 

4694 

84 

1120 

8 

£ 

20.988 

tel 

804 

18 

6476 

6812 

1068 

1 

2726 

84.487 

1611 

7 

84 

1.91,981 

1600 

46 

2140 

1880 

406 

691 

^6886 

690 

704 

18 

860 

Total ... 

167,291 

168,821 

Total ... 

84.499 

2,47,040 

Tran^IUnM. 
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• 

Deposits and Loans ... 
Gash Bemittanees 

Losal Funds 

6800 

2880 

6880 

14,120 

62,900 

14,127 

Depositrand Loans ... 
Cash RemitUnocs 

Interest 

liocal Funds 

2686 

92,600 

60 

4464 

18,670 

11,260 

206 

7207 

Total ... 

14,666 

91,147 

Total ... 

~ 99,649 

'^2,82r 

OeahdToval ... 

in.85T 

MM 

269.668 

88,814 

Qrakd XOTAb ... 

1 184,148 
86.628 

88,814 


BbVBKUI! OTHIB THAN lUPBBTAL. 

. IKstrict local funds have been collected since 1863 to promote Iamal Fuxinii 
^ rural instruction and supply roads, water, drains, rest-housesj 
dispensaries, and other useful works. In 1882-83 the 

to £14,127 (Bs. 1,41,270) and the expenditure to £17,43] 


* CAifh allowsaoet to > and 6l0ttfct officsft wlio wedsT sfnHiM art tetattd a 
Mlaal and debited U«d levenue. 
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616 DIST^llCTS. 

(Bs. 1,74,310) tlio excess ontlsy of £8304 (Rs. 83,040) being 
from tbe previous year’s balance. This revanuo is drawn’ frcHOl, 
three sources. A special cess of one-sixteenth in additicm - t(^ 

tax, the proceeds of certain subordinate local funds, andrfOSne 
miscellaneous itema The special land cess, of which two;*tii|kfii|.are 
set apart as a road fond and the rest as a school fund, in 
yielded £9281 (Rs. 92,810). The subordinate funds, which uhdndea> 
ferry fund & cattle-pound fund and a school-fee fond, yielded £1938 
(Re. 19,220). Government and private subscriptions amount^ to 
.£2760 (Rs. 27,600) and miscellaneous receipts to £164 (Ba 16i^)- 
This revenue is administered by district and snb-divisi<mji^ 
committees partly of official and partly of private members. Tbe 
district committee consists of the Collector, assistant and deputy 
collector, the executive engineer and the educational inspector as , 
official and the ■ proprietor of an alienated village and six land- 
holders as non-official members. The sub-divisional committees 
consist of at assistant collector, the mdmlatd&r, a public works 
officer, and the deputy educational inspector as official and the 
proprietor of an alienated village and three landholders as non- 
official members. The sub-divisional committee bring their loctd 
requirements to the notice of the district committee who prepare 
the yearly budget. 

For administrative purposes the local funds are divided into two 
main sections, one set apart for public works and the other for 
instruction. The 1882-83 receipts and disbursements under these 
two heads wore : 


Bijdpur Local Funds, '1S8S-8S, 


1 PUBLIC WORKS. 

Recbiftb. 

Amount 

C&ARQB8. 

Amount 

Balaitco on let April 1882 ... 
Two-thirds of tho Lund Cew 

Tolls 

Ferries 

Oittlo Pounds 

Contributions 

Miscelluiieous 

£ 

l>258 

6187 

140 

ri47 

624 

1170 

42 

Establishment 

New Works 

liefiairs 

Medical Chanres 

Miscollanoous 

Balance on Slst March 1888. 

£ 

2036 

5297 

2272 

889 

1400 

2488 

Total ... 

13,877 

Total ... 

18.8n 


INSTRUCTION. [ 

Rrobifts. 

Amount 

Cdabom. 

Amount 

Balance on 1st April 1882 ... 
One*thlrd of tho Land Cess. 

School -fee F^uud 

Oontrihntions Ooverninent 

and Municipal 

Da do. Private. 

MleoellaneoUB 

£ 

3805 

8004 

702 

1391 

199 

123 

Schools ' 

School IIousoB, New 

Do. Repairs 

MisoellaneooB 

Balance on 3lRt March 1888. 

* 

£ 

8906 

1068 

820 

918 

2776 

Tbtol ... 

8818* 

Thtol ... 

8818 


Since 1865 from local funds about 105 miles of road havis 
made and kept in order and tbe rides partly planted withtreeriA - 
improve the water-supply 160 wells and twenigr ponds and reserwo^, 
have been made or repaired. To help village insteoction fifi^ 
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and^ for the comfort of travellers^ sixty-three rost-hooses 
Jk^ve h^XL built or repaired. Besides these works five dispensaries 
ittUd seventy cattle pounds have been made or repaired. 

municipali^^^ at Bdgalkot, Bijdpur^ nkal^ and Kalddgfj 
hai^e . been established under Act XXYI of 1850. These 
ttcnnicipalities are administered by a body of commissieners with 
;e Oollector as president and the assistant or deputy collector in 
charge of the sub-division as vice-president. Each municipality 
has an executive commissioner instead of a jnanaging committee. 
In 1882-83 the district municipal revenue amounted to £3255 
(&s« 82,550) of which £1603 (Ks. 16^030) were from octroi dues^ 
£548 (Bs. 5480) from house tax^ and £1104 (Rs. 11,040) from 
miscellaneous sources. 

The following statement gives for^each municipality the receipts 
charges and incidence of taxation during the year ending the 3 1st 
March 1883: 

Bijdpur Municipal Bctaih, 188B-85, * 


Rhcriptb. 


Namr. 

Datb, Pboplb. 

Octroi. 

House 

Tax. 

Misccl- 

jlaneouH. 

Total. 

iQOi- 

doDce. 

KaliidKi .. 


A 

A 

£ 

A 

H. d. 

iBtSept. 186S... 6100 

104 

61 

0 

254 

0 10 

BA^lkot .. 
BiJ&pur .. 
Ilkaf .. 

l8t Maroh 1866. 12,850 

746 

208 

08 

1100 

1 0 

„ 1865., 10,128 

252 

148 

56 

450 

0 11 

„ 1808.1 0574 

412 

86 

041 

1480 

2 0 


Total ...I 88,056 1 

1003 


nO'l 

3255 



Kane. 

ClIAHOKII. 1 

1 

staff. 

Safety. 

Health. 

Schools. 

Works. 

IleiMin. 

Mtsool- 

lanoouB. 

Total. 


A 

A 

£ 

A 

A 

£ 

£ 

KaUdgl 

60 

80 

89 

10 

18 

10 

216 

B54(Rlkut ... 

174 

18 

677 

40 

44 

04 

1017 

BlJ&pur 

60 

128 

141 

31 

8 

31 

40H 

Ilkaf 

242 

13 

132 

13 

14 

253 

W7 

Total ... 

645 

170 

1030 

04 

• 

1 34 

t 

307 

! 2308 


MuinomAinn^: 
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CHAPTER XI. 

* INSTRUCTION. 

In 1882-83 tbere were 166 Government Bckools or an average of 
OHO school for every eight inhabited villages, mth 10,181 names on 
the rolls and an average daily attendance of 7630 or 4*16 per cent 
of 183,168 the pojmlation between six and fourteen years of age. 

In 1882-83, under the Director of Public Instruction and the 
Educational Inspector Southern Division, the schooling of the 
district was conducted by a staff 381 strong. Of these one was a 
deputy educational inspector with general charge over all the 
vernacular district schools drawing a yearly pay of £180 (Bs. 1800) 
and aided by an assistant deputy inspector. The rest were school- 
masters and assistant schoolmasters with yearly salaries of £4 Ifis* 
to £48 (Rs. 48-480). 

Of 156 Government schools, one was a first grade angle- ^ 
vernacular school teaching English up to the fifth standard, five'; 
were second grade anglo- vernacular boys schools that is a vernacular ‘ 
school with an English class, 141 were vernacular boys schools^, 
eight were vernacular girls schools, and one was a night school. W 
the 1*56 schools, in 143 Kfinarese only was taught, in four Hindust&aii ; 
in three Mardthi, and in six English and Kdnarese. . , 

Excluding superintendence charges, the expenditure on tha$0 
schools amounted in 1882-83 to £6332 (Es. 63,Sf20) of which £1420. 
(Rs. 14,200) were debited to provincial and £4912 2«. (Rs. 49,121) , 
to local and other funds. 

Besides the Government schools there were twenty-five private ^ 
aided schools, twenty-four for boys and one for girls. Of twenfy* \ 
four schools twenty-three were private schools rostered 
Fart III. of the grants-in-aid rules, with 849 nam^ and an aveia^i^ 
attendance of 310. The Temaining boys school, which. Vraev 
established in 1858 by the Rev. Mr. lues at Guledgudd in 185%c|]UKiii 
169 names and an average attendance of 109. girltf sdm#) 
which was started by Mr. Elies also in Gnledndd in 
thirteen names and an average attendance of l0*46» In 
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adux^t tbe rate of fee was l|d. (| a.) and the average yearly cost > 
to eaehpTOil was 12«. 2|(i (Ba. 6 ae. If) and 11«. (Bs. 5|) in the girls 
aduxd. I^e instmotion given in all of these aided schools is 
according to the Government standards. ' 

In 1853 the first Government vernacular School was opened at 
]^j5par. In the same year in the same town a second grade angle* 
vernacular school was opened. In 1855*56 the number, of schools 
had risen to nine, of which eight were vernacular and one anglo* 
vernacular with 395 names mid an avhrago attendance of 805. In 
1865-66 the schools had risen to forty-six with 2877 names and 
an average attendance of 2265. In 1875*76 there were 130 schools 
with 6115 names and an average attendance of 4701. Of the 180 
schools two were auglo-vernacnlar boys schools and ton were girls 
, schools. The 1879-80 returns show 147 schools with 7131 names and 
an average attendance of 5027. Compared with 1 855-56 the returns 
for 1882-83 give an increase in the number of schools from nine to 
156, and in tho names from 395 to 10,181. 

Before 1854 there were no girls schools. Tho first girls school 
vms started in 1854 at Guledgiidd by tho Bov. Mr. Kies. In 1869 
there were three girls schools at Bdgalkot, Biidpur, and Gulodgndd. 
In 1873*74 tho number of girls schools had risen to ten with 
391 names and an average attendance of 309. In 1879*80 the 
number of schools had risen to eleven, but the number of names 
had fallen to 364 and the average attendance to 239. In 1882-83 
the number of schools had fallen to eight, tho number of names to 
297, and the average attendance to 185. 

The 1881 census returns give for tho chief races of tho district 
the following proport4on of persons able to read and write. Of 
570,776, the total Hindu population, 7069 (males 6951, females 118) 
or T23 per cent below fifteen and 1073 (males 1068, females 5) or 
0’18 per cent above fifteen were under instruction ; 733 (males 689, 
females 44) or 0*12 per cent below fifteen and 16,010 (males 15,942 
females 68) or 2*80 per cent above fifteen were instructed ; 198,522 
(males 97,932, females 100,690) or 34’78 per cent below fifteen 
and 347,369 (males 161,232, females 186,137) or 60 85 per cent 
above fifteen were illiterate. Of 67,066 ifio total Musalmdn popu- 
lation, 543 (males 513, females 30) or 0'80 per cout below fifteen 
and 78 (males 76, females 2) orO’ll per cent above fifteen were 
under instruction ; 43 (males 39, females 4) or 0‘06 per cent below 
fifto^ and 898 (males 860, females 38) or 1‘33 per cent above fifteen 
instmeted; 23,989 (males 12,177, females 11,812) or 35'76 per 
cent below ^teen and 41,515 (males 19,768, females 21,747) or 
61*90 per cent a^ve fifteen were illiterate. Of 625 Christians 55 
(wfiSB 52, females 3} gr 8*80 per cent below fifteen and 6 (males 5 
leaile 1) m 0*^ per odnt above fifteen were under instruction ; 
lt.(iaaleB 8, fraudes 4) or 1*92 per cent below fifteenand 74 (males 
56| females 19) or 11*84 per cent above fifteen were instructed ; and. 

(males 95, females 85) or 28*80 per cent below fifteen and 291^,. 
(nudw 139, females 159) or 47*68 per cent above fifteen vretg,. 
wtemte: 
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Before '1855-56 no returns were prepared arranging the pupils 
according to race and religion. The following statement shows 
that of the two races of the district, the Musalinins have the larger 
proportion of their boys and girls under instruction : 

PiipiU hy liacef 1855~5G and 18S!B-8S. 


Rack. 

18.V5-56. 1 

' 1882-88. 

Pupils. 

Pcrc«nt- 
agv of 
Pupils. 

Pupils. 

Porcenfc- 
off e of 
Pupils. 

iPerceiit- 
Scliool* , e|K on 
gfolnff j School- 
Poptua-I jfolnt;: 
tiou. IFopuia* 

1 tion. 

fTinduA 

MusalmOnB . . 

Total ... 

380 

16 

96‘20 

8 '80 

0040 

1132 

88*87 

11*18 

163,88l| 6*58 
19,642| 6*70 

805 

100* 

10,172 

100* 

183,973 6*66 


Of 10,181, the total number of pupils in Government schools at 
the end of December 1883, 2061 or 20*24 per*cent were Brahmans, 
nine Prabhus, ninoty-fiveEshatry^s,3336 or 32*76 percent Lidgdyats, 
ftSor 1*42 per cent- Jains, 763 or 7*49 per cent other trading castes 
including 169 shopkeepers, 1133 or 11*12 per cent husbandmen, 350 
or 3*43 percent cnd'tsmen, 458 or 4*49 per cent labourers, 690 or 6*78 
per cent other Hindus including forty-nine of the depressed castes ; 
1132 or 11*11 were Musalmdns ; fonr were Native Christians ; tlu«te 
were Eurasians ; and two were Pdrsis. Of 297 girls enrolled in f 
I88S-83 280 or 94*27 per cent were Hindus, twelve or 4*04 
Musalmdns, and five Others. 


The following tables, prepared from special returns furnished : 
tho Educational Department, show in detail the number of schools . 
and pupils with their cost to Government : 


Bydpur School Sttura, ISSS.-CB, JS6S-96, and ISSS-SS. 


0LA88. 
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Bijdpur Scfiool 1855-5G, 18GS-66, mid continued. 
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IlRc;EirTS — ctmtinned. 
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Clam. 

Exi’K.VD;TrRK • continued. j 

Buildings. 

Scholarships. 

Total. 
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' 
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Jiijdptir Sfihool RHurnSf lS6o-G€f and 18S2^SS — continued, 

C0«T TO 
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Cost to— continued 
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A comparison of the present (1882-S^?) provisions for teaching 
the town and country population gives the following result : 

In tlio town of Kaladgi four (iovernm(*nt schools had 417 names 
and an average attendance of 3^7 d. Of the four Government 
schools, one was an anglo-vernacular school, two were Kjiiiareso 
boys schools, and one was a Hindustani boys school. Thore was 
also one yndico school with 74 names and an ajc?rage attendance of 
46*7. Besides these there were two private schools. In the town 
of BAgalkot five Government schools had 402 names and an average 
attendance of 384*5 or 3'5 per cent of the people of the town. The 
average yearly cost' for each pupil varied from 1 if. 5g{/. (llj 
to 7ff. 11 2^/. (Its. 3 ttfi. 7 jlj) Besides the Government schools there 
were six private schools. In thotown of Hungiind two Government 
schools had 157 names and an average attendance of 105 or 2 9 per 
cent.of the people of the town. The average yearly cost for each pupil 
varied from 2 k. 6Jci. (Re. 1 as. 4^^^) to 11k. ^(7. (Rs. 5^^). In the town 
of Bijdpur four Government schools had 403 names and an average 
attendance of 328*4 or 3'2 per cent of the people of the town. The 
average yoiuly cost for each pupil varied from 1». 7|d. (ISil^o-v.) to 10k. 
lliid.(Hs.5 as. 7'j^^). In the town of Kadami two Government schools 
had 168 names and an average attendance of 134*5 or 6*3 per cent 
of the people of the town. The average yearly cost for each pupil 
varied ft-om 3k. 5 Jd, (Re. 1 as, 1 1 to 9k. 7 id, (Rs. 4 as, 1 2|). In the 

town of Indi two Governmont schools had 168 »ames and an average 
atteudiinco of 139 or 4*6 per cent of the people of the town. The 
average yearly cost for each pupil varied from 3k. ll^J. (Re.loK.loi) 
to 11 k, l^tZ. (Rs. 5^). In the town of Mu ddebihil one Government 


' The cost for each pupil shown in these statements is what the pupil costs the 
state, not what the pupil pays in fees. The rates of fees are given in the Sehool 
Ketum page 521. 
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soliool had 151 nameR and an average afctendance of 105*3 or 4*5 per 
cent of the people of the town. The average yearly cost for each pupil 
was8j?.2j(?. (Rs. 4 a». J In the town of Sindgi two schoolshaii2(i4 
names and an average iittandance of 201*8 or 3*3 per cent of the* peoplh 
of the town. Tlie average yearly cost for each pupil varied from 
3;?. (Re. 1 as. 1 1 to 9 .V. (Rs. 4 ajf. 114). In the town of 
Brigevadi two schools had 150 natnt^s and an avei*age attendance df 
105 or *2*3 per cent of the people of the town. The average yearly 
cost for each pupil varied from 4.v. (R{?. 2) to 8^. 84d. (Rs. 4 as. 5 j\k)* 

Exclusive of the nine towns of Kahldgi, IVigalkot, Sindgi, R<igo- 
vadi, Bddaini, Indi, Muddebihiil, fluugnnd, and llij^pur, the district 
of Bijapur was provided with 120 schools or an average of one 
school for every nine inhabited villages. The following •statemont 
shows the distribution of these school^ by sub-divisions : 

Bijdpur Villwje ISSJ-S/i. 
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In 1882-83 there were seven libraries or reading rooms, one each 
at Bagjilkot, Bdgevadi, Bilgi, Bijapur, Indi, Kaladgi, and 
Muddobihal, The Indi and Miiddebihal libraries are maintained 
from the interest of p(*rm;ment funds. The Ihigalkot, Bagevadi, 
Bijdpur, Bilgi, and K^xladgi libraries are maintained ]>artly from 
subscriptions and partly froai yearly municipal grants. The libraries 
subscribed to twonty-.sevcm nc'wspapors of which two w(3re English, 
ten anglo-vc?rnaciilar, and the rest vernacular. Jhvsides the twenty- 
seven newspapers nine newspapers were giveai by subscribers in 
addition to their subscriptiem for the use of the lil)rari(?s. Tho 
monthly rates of subscription varied from ijd. to la. (Re. 4-1). 

Tn 1S82-83 one lo(*al vernacular paper, .called tlio flUachhii ov 
Well Wisher was published every Sunday at Kabul gi. It is of 
thirteen years standing, ccjsts subscribers G/?. (Rs. 3) a year, and 
has a circulation of about eighty-five copies. 
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OHAFTER XII. 

HEALTH. 

In the north and north-east the extreme heat and dryness of the 
hot months cause fever aivl other diseases. During the cold . 
months, fever is comriion in Bijapur, passes south tlirougl) Bagevadi, 
and is coniii^)n(‘st and most severe in Muddebihfll. Of the sub- 
divisions soiitli of the Krislina, Bngalkot has tlie best climate, 
while Ba<ljiini has th(i worst elimat(i, feverish during the cold 
months and oppriissive during the hot months. Except in the hot 
months the climate of Hungund is pleasant. Tlie rainfall in the 
district is uncertain averaging about twenty-four inches, and tho 
district, especially the north-eastern part of it, is often subject to 
drought, which is gemn-ally followed by sickness. Besides fever, the 
prevailing diseases are rheumatism, guincaworm, and cholera. 

In 1()80 Bi jiipur Was visited by a most malignant plague,* The 
disc^ase began with a slight swelling under the ear or in the armpit 
or groin, attended with inflamed lungs and severe fever ; the attack 
generally proved fatal in a few hours. ^All attacked gave up 
hop(‘. It broke out in Aurangzeb’s camp at Bijdpur and carried on 
liis (pn^eii. So sudd(‘n and fierce was this plague that seventy men 
of the Emperor’s suit are said to have been stnick down by it and 
to have died on the road, as Aurangzeb was being borne from his 
palace to the Jama iiios(|ue a distance probably of about thn^e 
(piarters of a mile. A hundred thousand people are said to have 
perished, many of high rank. Those who recovered were maimed 
for life. So numerous were the victims, that the usual burial rites 
could not be performed. The dead were thrown into carts and 
buried in open spaces beyond the town. In one day 700 carts 
full of dead bodies arc said to have passed through the Shahdpur 


> Klliot and Dowsoii, VIT. 337. This outbreak was apparently the true Baghddd 
or l>ul»onic plague called taan and wdba. It raged for several years over a great 
part of ^^'e&tern India. At Ahmadabad, 'a hoi’e it lasted for six years (lf)S3-1689) 
its A isible marks wore swelling as big as a grape or ^banana behind the car under 
the arms and in the groin, and redness round the pupils of the eyes. Near Goa in 
J().S4 it attacked Sultiiii Mosam's army and carried off 500 men a day (Orine's Historical 
Fragments, 14*2) ; it raged in Surat during tlie six years ending 1690 (Ovington’s 
Voyage to Surat, 347) ; in 1690 it reduced the Bombay garrison to thirty-five English 
soldiers ( Brucv* s Annals, HI. 94) ; in this year it was so violent that in a few hours in 
Surat, Daman, and Thdua w*hole cityfuls perished (Gemelli Careri in Churchiirs 
y^Wages, IV'. 191) ; and in 1696 at Tatta in Sind it killed 80,000 people (Hamilton’s 
Kew Account, I. llJ3). Since the plague of 1690 a serious outbreak apparently, of the 
same disease wasted Mew^ and North Gujardt in 1812 and again in 1819, Ahmadabad 
Statistical Account. 
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gate. The day of judgment seemed to have come. Whole families Chapter XII- 

were carried ofl* in a night and tlicir bodies were left to decay where Health- 

tlioy lay. None attended to the wants of others. Trade ceased 

and the whoJe city was given over to mourning. In 1818, among 

other districts of the Bombay Kamatak, Bijtipur was visited by a 

severe outbreak of cholera.^ During the 1876-77 famine the district 

sufterod grievously. The number oi recorded deaths was 09,026 in 

1876 and 69,026 in 1877 in exce.ss of the tivei*age of theifve previous 

y(;ar8, and the 1881 census returns Sj:‘era to show that tlio famine 

reduced the population by about 265,000 sbme of whom left the 

district and lived but most of whom died. 

Besides the Kalddgi civil hospital in 1882 the district had six HosmALFiy 
grant-in-aid dispensaries in which 26,425 out-patients arid 872 in- 
patients were treated at a cost of £1060 (Rs. 10,600). The following 
dotaiLs are taken from the 18S2 report : 

The commonest <1iseascs were malarious fevers, di|Kiases of tho 
eye stomach and bowels, skin <lisoases, and chest atfoctions. 2666 
oiit-palitintJi and 158 in-patients were tniated at a cost of £665 
(Ks. 6650). The llkal dispensary was establislied in 1876. Tho 
prevailing diseases were ague, sypliilis, ophthalmia, ulcers, and skin 
diseases. No epidemic occurrctl. 6098 out-patients and 60 in-patients 
were treated at a cost of £164 (Rs. 1340). The Jidgalkot dispensary 
was opened in 1807. The commonest diseases were malarious fevers, 
ophthalmia, worms, bowel complaints, and skin diseases. Cholera 
prevailed in the district and out of 144 cases 72 proved fatal. 0566 
oiit-patients and 56 in-patients wei’e treated at a cost <if £203 
(Rs. 2060). I'he Bijdpur dispensary was established in 1871. 'J6ic 
prevailing dise.ases were uialarious fevers, rheiuii.atic aHections, 
ophtlialmia, chest afleetions, diseases of fcl)e stoinacli and intestine^, 
and skin diseases. Cholera prevailed in the town and mnglibourhood 
in Juno. 6004 out-patients and 61 iri-paiieiits wcto treabsl at a cost of 
£156 (Rs. 1500). The Muddebihal tlispensary Avas oj)emi(l in 1878. 

The coiiinionest diseases were inalariou.s fev(*rs, bronchitis, bowel 
complaints, and skin diseases. Cholera prevaihid in the town and 
neighbourhood. Ninety-live children Avere A;aecinated, and 1 904 out- 
patients and scA^eii in-patients were treated at a cost of £90 (Rs. 900). 

The Bagevadi dispensary Avas opened in 1879. 'J'he commoncBt diseases 
treated were ague, rheumatism, intestinal worms, and itch. Cholera 


1 The following story of the origin of the grec'it ])lagno of t'holcra in 1818 arul lSlO 
is wiiiely known and believed in Sdtdra and in the Boinimy Kaiiarese districts. 
Adil Shiili of BijApur was a magician. He had poM^er over spirits and diseases. At 
BijApur he built a house with strong walls and a round stone roof. The house hiwl 
no windows and no doors. He loft a little hole and by his power over them he drove 
in all diseases cholera, s:*nall-pox, an<i fever, and shut the hole. After this the 
people were free from disease. When tho English took Bij.'ipur nn officer saw this 
strong buihiing without a window or a door. Ho thought it was'tr* store money. 
He asked the people what was the use of this strong iioiise with neitlier a window 
nor a door. The people said cholera and small-pox and fever were shut in the house 
and no one should open it. The English officer thought that this showed there was 
money in the house and that the king had told the people this story so that no man 
might touch his treasure. The officer broke down the wall and the house inside was 
cmfity. Terrible cholera and small-pox spread over the land and especially in 
DhArwAr many soldiers and many officers died. 
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prevailed in the surrounding villages but did not attack the town. 
132 people w'ere vaccinated and 1859 out-patients and 33 in-patients 
were treated at a c(xst of £62 (R«. 620). The Sindgi dispensary 
•was opciued in August 1882. The prevailing diseases were malarious 
fevers, rheumatism, eye and car affections, and skin diseases. No 
epidciiuic occurred. 1044 out-patients were treated at a cost of £50 
-(Ks.500). ^ 

According to the 1881censtis 1416 persons (males 796, females 620) 
or 0*22 per cent of tlie population were infirm. Of the total number 
1243(males 698, females 545) were Hindus, 172 (males 98, females 74) 
Musalmans, and one a woman was a Christian. Of 1416 the total 
number of infirm persons 61 (males 39, females 22) or 4*30 per cent 
were of unsound mind ; 799 (males 410, females 389) or 56 ’42 per 
cent were blind ; 366 (males ^09, females 157) or 25*84 per cent were* 
deaf and dumb; and 190 (males 138, females 52) or 13*41 percent 
were lepers.^ 'J'hc details are : 

Bijdjmr Infirm People, ISSt, 



UlKUVS. 

Muhalua'nh. 

ClIltlHTIANR. 

Total. 


Males. 

Fc- 

nialifH 

Mules. 

! Fe- 
mules 

Males. 

1 Ft*. 
Imules. 

Mules. 

Fe- 

U1U1U.S. 

ItiHano 

m 

22 

8 




.30 

22 

niiiul 

377 


.33 

i’) 


I 

410 

3t»U 

Dodf-Mutofi ... 

1((3 

124 

46 

83 

... 

... 

200 

157 

Lojivra 

122 

46 

Itt 

0 

... 

... 

138 

52 

Total ... 

608 

545 

08 

74 

... 

1 

706 

020 


In 1883-84, under the supervision of the deputy sanitary 
poininissioner, Southern Deccan Registration District, the work of 
vaccination was carried on by nine vaccinators with yearly salaries 
varying from £16 !();♦. (Rs. 168) to £28 16.s. (Rs. 288). Of the 
operators eiglit were distributed over the rural parts of the district 
and one attended to the w^k of Bdgalkot town and the villages 
within a radius of three miles. Vaccination was also practised by 
the^medical officers of the Bijapur, Ilkal, Muddebihal, Bdgevadi,an(l 
Sinclgi dispensaries, and at the Kaladgi Jail. The whole number of 
persons vaccinated was 21,830. besides 538 revaccinated as compared 
with 10,986 vaccinations in 1869-70 : 

KalAfhp Vaccination Details^ 1869-70 and 1S8S-S4* 



Pkrhokb Primarily Vaocinatbd. | 


Sex. 

Caste. 

Ajre, 

7 

1 BAKv 

Moles. 

Fe- 

males. 

Hindus. 

. 

Musal- 

m&ns. 

P&rsis. 

11 

othsn. 

Under 

One 

Year: 

Above 

One 

Year. 

Total. 

1809-70 ... 

6666 

5130 

9810 

1011 

... 


665 

4151 

6836 

10,086 

1883^4 ... 

10,012. 

10,018 

17,572 

2726 

• ... 

ii 

1611 

10,133 

11,607 

21,830 


In 1883-84 the cost of vaccination, exclusive of dispensaries, 
was £558 T2.v^ (Rs. 5586) or about 6|rf. {4J as,) for each 
successful case. The charges included the following items ; 
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Supervision and inspection £279 12a (Bs. 2796)^ establishment 
£256 8a (Rs. 2564)^ and contingencies £22 12a (Rs. 226). Of these 
the supervising and inspecting charges were wholly met from 

i )rovincial funds, while £268 (Rs. 2682) were home by the* 
ocaJ funds of the different sub-divisions^ and £10 16tf. (Rs. 108) 
were paid by the Bdgalkot municipality. 

The total number of deaths shown in the Sanitary Conegnissioner's* 
yearly reports, for the eighteen years ending 1888/ is 328,142 or on 
average mortality of 18,230, or, accOidiiig to the 1881 census, of 
twenty-nine in every thousand people. Of the average number of 
deaths 9997 or 54 83 per cent were returned as due to fever's, 1608 
or 8 82 per cent to cholera, 450 or 2-46 per cent to small-pox, 
1556 or 8*33 per cent to l)Owel complaints, and 4342 or 23*26 per 
.cent to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from violence or injuries 
averaged 277 or 1*51 per cent of the average mortality. 

An examination of tlie returns shows that fever, which during 
the eighteen years caused an average yearly mortality of 9907 
or 54*83 per* cent, was below the average in thirteen years and 
above t)ie average in the live years ending 1S81. Thrc^e years, 
1866 1867 and 1868, had loss than 5000 deaths, the lowest total 
being 3294 in 1867 ; four years, 1869 1870 1871 and 1873, had 
between 6000 and 6000 deaths ; ojic year 1874 had 7756 deaths ; 
three years, 1872 1882 and 1883, had between 8000 and 9000 deaths ; 
and two years, 1875 and 1S76, between 9000, and the average 9997. 
Of the five years above the average 1881 had 10,025 <leaths, 1880 
had 11,054, 1879 had 14,372, 187^ had 16,872, and 1877 the chief 
famine year 41,248, Of tlie deaths from cholera, which amounted to 
28,943 and averaged 1698, 7124 or 24*61 per cent happened in 1877, 
5126 or 17*71 per cent in 1809, 5072 or 17*52 per cent in 1876, aii(k 
3896 or 13*46 in 1866. The only other years which were over the 
average were, 1878 with 2230 and 1872 with 1750 deaths. Of the 
six years below the average and above 100, 1875 had 1365 deaths, 
1883 had 1008, 1882 had 543, 1868 had 320, 1871 ha<l 167, and 
1881 had 138. In none of the other yeai’s were there more than lOO 
deaths, the lowest number being one in I8i4; and one year 1§ 79 
was free from cholera. Of the deaths from small-pox, which 
amounted to 8097 and averaged 450, 1765 or 21*79 per cent happened 
in 1872 and 1081 or 13*35 per cent happened in 1869. Besides 1869 
and 1872 six years had a more than average mortality from small- 
pox, 1877 with 801, 1868 with 687, 1883 with 645, 1870 with 608, 
1871 with 571 and 1866 with 499. Of the nine years below the 
average, four years, 1867 1873 1874 and 1875, had between the 
average and 200; and five years were below 100, 1876 with eighty- 
seven, 1678 with eighteen, 1879 with ten, 1882 wdth seven, and 1880 
with one. Only one year 1881 had no death from small-pox. Of the 
deaths from bowel complaints, which amounted to 28,002 or 1556 a 
year, fourteen years were below the average, and four years, 1877 
with 6102 deaths, 1866 with 2784, 1869 with 2468, l#nd 1870 with 
2031 were above the average. The smallest number of deaths from 
bowel, complaints in any one of the eighteen years was 464 in 1879 
and the largest was 6102 in 1877. Injuries, with a total Vitality 
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of 4990 and an average of 277 varied from 158 in 1868 to 517 in 
1879. Other causes with a total mortality of 78,167 and an average 
mortality of 43^2 varied from 991 in 1867 to 27,290 in 1877. 

• Birth returns are available only for the thirteen years ending 
1888. During those thirteen years the number of births averwra 
] 4,596 or according to the 1881 census twenty-three to the thouSaM 
jx^opla The yearly totals vary from a lowest of 2795 in 1878 to 
22,678 in t882. The details are: 


Bijytur Birth f and' DetUhs^^ IS66-1SSS, 


Ykar. 

Total Deaths. 

Total 

Births. 

Cholera. 

.. 

Snmil- 

1K)X. 

Tevers. 

Bowel 

Com- 

plaints. 

Injaries. 

Other 

Causes. 

All 

Causes. 

18(U) 

3896 

409 

• 

4406 

2784 

209 

2504 

14,298 


18«7 

47 

447 

3294 

1088 

2:15 

991 

6162 


1868 •... 

320 

687 

43(m 

1395 

158 

1.567 

8433 


IHiill 

5126 

1081 

5773 

2168 

193 

22.59 

16,900 

— 

1870 

62 

6«I8 

5825 

2631 

231 

mi 

11,580 


1871 

167 

571 

5189 

1189 

235 

2959 

16,310 

12,570 

1872 

1750 

1705 


1500 

251 

6990 

19,6.52 

13,742 

1873 

90 

3:tl 

5777 

720 

228 

3450 

10, .596 

13,. 500 

1874 

1 

286 

77.56 

74’J 

286 

43:)8 

13,429 

18,6.35 

1875 

1365 

253 

9463 

9S3 

2i?7 

3818 

16,149 

16,1.56 

1870 

5672 

87 

9757 

1462 

242 

4668 

20,6J8 

18,581 

1877 

711*4 

801 

41, -’48 

6 '02 

488 

27,296 

8 <,‘V»3 

11.467 

1878 

2230 

18 

16,872 

516 i 

45i 

4121 

24,269 

2795 

1879 


10 

14, .372 

464 

517 

3S27 

19,190 

6798 

1880 

*' 4 

1 

11,'V.4 

102.'> 

.366 

1865 

14,195 

I 10,S2'> 

1881 

1*18 


10,O.».5 

1284 

249 

1821 

13,517 

19,580 

1882 

543 

’*'7 

8U2 

1011 

224 

2296 

12,193 

22,(i78 

1888 

1008 

. 

64.5 

8318 

1298 

210 

2211 

13,099 

1 2J,436 

Totol ... 

28,943 

8097 

179,043 

28,002 

4990 

78,167 

328,142 

189,743 

Average ... 

1008 

450 

9997 

1556 

277 

4342 

• 

18,230 

14, .596 


' The (loath returns are believed to be fairly correct and the birth rfetnms to be 
incomplete. 
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in the south-east of the district^ is bounded on the north 
bylS'jIgolhot, on tho east by HunguTul and the Nizdm’s territory, on the 
}Oitih Dy the Malprabha which separates it from the Ron :sub-divi<* 
diob of Dh^wir, and on the west by Tor gal in God Hinglaj and 
CUmdutg. It contains 173 GorernmAii and sixty-three alienated 
dllages. Its area is 676 square miles, ihi 1881 potation 89,0 17 or 
191'73 to the square mile, emd its 1882 land revod^ue £10,291 
1,02,910), 

. Of the 676 square miles 607 have been surveyed in detail Accord- 
ing to the revenue survey returns, 169 square miles are occupied by 
j&h lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 222,799 acres or 
S^*68 piSr cent of arable land, 1 1,329 acres or 8'49 per cent of unarable 
eight acres of grass, 76,489 acres or 23*58 per cent of forests, 
13,736 acres or 4*23 per cent of village sites, roods, rivers, and 
streams. From the 222,799 acres of arable land 84,594 acres have to 
be taken on account of aliouated lands in Government villages. 

The extreme north-west of the subdivision lies high and the surface 
which is sandstone overfaid with trap is waving without large hills. 
A UtUe further south is an open plain with few villages. In the centrp 
of the sub-division near the town of Kerur rugged sandstone ranges are 
separated by plains of red sand.. These ranges stretch from tho west of 
the subdivision atMudkavi to thecastb^oud Guledgudd, withbranehes 
miming north as far as Kerur and Katgeri, and present very rude 
pasfssloaiht for carts. Tho hills, particularly dear arc oroken 

mto various shapes, huge masses of many thousand tons being detached 
and rx)Uedover. Littm temples have been built both on the tops Und 
^ the obaeans of several of the separate blocks of rock, and on two of 
^ and partly detached cfags stand the two forts of B^^mi. 

sqath-‘0ast comer the small angle which lies beyond the Mal- 
^ the north-east of Jalihal is hilly and sandy. The whole 
mb«^virion which lies west of tho Oajondragad ridge, a tract , 
jybehi' nules long by an average of twelve broad, is an open 

a sUght Cross ridge, which looks as if it had been 
Meu^pr^bha or some other more ancient stream. 

yilla^ on the l&ht sandy soilvure small and poor, and there' 
Bad&mi, with its bold red dim capp^ with 
Bheet of water in the gorge between the it# 

dl^ towers, is a place of mneh interest and 

o£ BM&nu is not lertilet being stemy, wA 
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13ie climate of 6^id5mi is comsidered the orowt in the district^ 
idi iti the cold months and oppressive in the hot months. Bnt^ 
the nine yeai's ending 1881, the rainfall varied from I'OS inches ‘in 
• 1876 to 46'98 inches in 1874 and averaged 24*27 indiea. 

The snb-division is poor! j supplied with water. Even ..tlm 'Stlhl* 
prabha its only river yields a scanty supply during the hot mhiithB; 
'Streams, ponds, and wells are few and their yield is scanty. ir ,!v, 

According to the 1882-83 returns the farm stock included 
riding and 1283 loaducarts, 8132 two-bullock and 573 four-huHhw 
ploughs, 25,294 bullocks, 14,641 cows, 2794 he-buffaloes ondJi^ldS 
she-bufialoes, 589 horses, 41,561 sheep and goats, and 466 asses. . > 

In 1881-82 of 98,962 acres held for tillage, 13,181 acres or Id’SG 
per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 85,881 acres 
35 were twice cropped. Of the 85,866 acres under tillage, gram crops' 
occupied 61,266 acres or 71*35 per cent, 30,759 of them under Imliain 
millet jvdn^yM.) otjola (K.) Sorghum vulgare, 21,234 under spiked 
millet hajri (M.).or saji (K.) Penicilluria spicata, 3467 under wheat 
ghav, (M.) or (jodi (K.) Triticum eestivum, 3423 under Italian millet 
rala (M.) kdug (M.) ornavani (K.) Panicum itolicum, 2163 under aive 
(K.) or vari (M.) Panicum miliare, 216 under rice bhdt (M.) or bhatta 
(E.) Orysia sativa, and four under maize makdi (M.) or mekkejola (E.) 
Zen mays. Pulses occupied 9694 acres or 11*29 per cent, 3554 of 
them under knlthi (M.) or hitrli (E.) Dolichos biflorus, 2373 under 
mug (M.) or hemru (E.) Phoscolus radiatus, 1692 under cajan pea far 
(M.) or togri (E.) Cajanus indicus, 1371 under gram harhhara (M.) or 
kadli (E.) Cicer arietinum, and 704 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 2679 acres or 3*12 per cent, 879 of them under linseed yavos 
(M.) or agaahi (E.) Linum usitatissimum, 316' under gingelly seed HI 
(M.) or yallu (E.) Sesamum indicum, and 1484 under other oilseeds. 
Fibres occupied 11,913 acres or 13*87 per cent, 11,891 of them under 
cotton Mpus (M.) hatti (E.) Gossypium herbaoeum, and 22 under ‘ 
Bombay hemp tag (M.) aanahti (E.) Crotalaria juncea. Misoellatmous 
crops occupied 314 acres or 0*36 per cent, 94 under sumcone u» (M.) 
or habbu (E.) Saccharum officinaram, one under chilnes mvnhi (Id.); ■ 
or mmaainakai (E.) Capsicum frutescens, and the Twmaining 21^ •: 
under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 89,047 people 82,676, 
92*84 per cent -were Hindus; 5850 or 6*56 per cent. Musidlil^htB; ' 
and 521 or 0*58 per cent Christians. The details df' 
castes are: 2442 Br4hmans; 17,115 Eurubars, sh^herds; dwS*. 
Bedors, 3563 Baddis, 1713 Marath&s, and 1416 Ediatriydl 
Ohhatrh, husbandmen ; 1227 Pdndi41s, metal-workers ; 1180 f 

tailors; 1110 Gavandis, masons; 650 Patregirs, 

513 Gols or Gollas, cowherds; 446 EabUgers, ,!£ifhenaeli;.‘^ 4 Si 8 ^| 

Rajputs, soldiers; 246 Hanbdrs, labourers; 218 

husbandmen; 197 Ilgers, palm-tappers; 197 Surydviuuhi-]^b|^^ 

bat<dLer 8 ; 60 Medars,' bamboo-workers ; 57 Ydklan, 

trants; 61 Bhois, palsnaain-bearors ; 47 Gu$tt& 

wiris, moneylenders; 31 Osh toms, beggars; 80 

Eomti^ traders^ 16 Rdvids, weavers ; 18W= 
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;.eanieit!9i ; 714 Korn% labourers ; 895 Holedisars, beggaw ; 
hegpm ; 18$ Gondhlis^ dancers; 121 Ddsars, slaves; 
b^ars; 50 Domb^is, tumblers; 31 Advichinchers, 
29 Korobers, hunters; 24 fiudbudkers and 15 *Bhdts^ 
3240 Mddigs, village-servants ; and 625 Holies, labourers ; 
J5 True Lingdyats ; 8935 Gdnigs^ oilmen ; 2082 PadsdUs, 

' ^eavmrs; 186$ Kurvinshetis, grocers; 1641 Koshtis, weavers < 
J^2l^bivis, barbers ; 518 Eumbhdrs, potters; 286 Arebifhjigs, farm* 
262 Hande-Yazirs, shepherds; lloHande-iiavrus, husbandmen; 
"471 JTdgliks, dyers ; 115 Nilgdrs, indigo-dyeA ; 73 Chalvddis, beg- 

58 Kursdlis, bostaids; 22 Chatters, 
moth-sellers; 13 Gavlis, milkmen; 3377 Hafkars, hand -loom 
weavers ; €82 Eabbers, husbandmen ; 387 Farits, wosherinen ; 342 
Samgdrs, leather-workers ; 216 Salis, ureavers ; 72 Dhors, tanners ; 

' 25 Helavs, beggars; 11 Guravs, temple servants; and 109 JainSi 
husbandmen, coppersmiths, and bangle-sellers. 

Ba'galkot in the south-centre of the district, on tho^north is sepa- 
rated by the Krishna from Bijdpur and Bdgevddi, on the bast it is 
bounded by Hunmnd, on the south by Bdrlami, and on the west by 
Hudhol and Jan^handi. It contains 161 Government and thirty- 
niUe alienated villages. Its area is 683 square miles, its 188.1 
' jkipulation 96,156 or 140*78 to the square mile, and its 1882 land 
revenue £14,779 (Rs. 1,47,790). 

Of the 683 square miles 682 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns 134 square miles are occu- 
pied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 272,831 
acres or 89'85 i>er cent of arable land, 7938 acres or 2*61 per cent 
of unarable land, 5349 acres or 1*75 per cent of forests, and 17,612 
acres or 6;76 per cent of village sites, roarls, rivers, and streams. 
From the 272,831 acres of arable land 106,341 acres have to be takmi 
, on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 


! To the east and north-west tlio valley of the Krishna is on open 
well«.1alled black soil plain with several rich villages. This alluvial 
broken here and there by a knolli stretches south till it 
meeto either with the main range or with some outlying spur of 
the line of sandstone hills, which touches on the river at a* few 
^pdints and is generally four to five miles distant. This range with 
^ Spurs and intervening valleys, some alluvial others sandy, occupies 
/ a grest pari of the north-west of the sub-division as far south as 
Beyond B&gadkot a broad alluvial plain stretches south 
and east almost to the Malprabha, occupying with 
^few breaks a space of nearly twelve square miles. In the north- 
u»i l^tween the meeting of the Ghatprabba 
[4^ IS^nraiut and jibe Wn ot Bd^j^alkot runs west and east a^ range of 
iron»«lutrged daystonie' hdls, whidi ore more rugged, less diq>o^ to 
flm topm ranges, and much more difficult of passage thaaihe 

Lo him. . ^Ph^ daysteme hills ore much wsatberod and ^aenar 

^soppliod cne dement in the mbmd sdl which is fnimdjoatilm 



Gha^rolffia, which above the toim of Bdgnllait mk a 
‘ .dm west and east coarse, to a narrow allovidl ste^ saoee|ds js 
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Chapter XIIL where, bluish clay slate alternates with alluyial land, la iiBe 

8llb?Bivisiona north where the Ohutprabha meets the Krishna^ several iidands jirb 
Baoalkot. formed by bninohes of the Krishna. As it draws near the hiHs^ tho 
bl^k soil of the sub-division gradually passes into red aiad grow# 
poor. 

Climau. Bilgalkot has the best climate in the district, the heat in-iho 

hot months being less oppressive than it is elsewhere. The raiinl^ 
varies in diftcrent parts of the sub-division being heavier in the hcSHy 
iind river-side villages than in4;hc higher and more open parts, ‘ 
IJagalkot, during tho*ten years ending 1881 the rainfall varied froW 
2*27 inches in 187^ to 40*f31 inches in 1874 and averaged 22*39 inches; 

Waier, Tii the black soil plains to the cast of Bagalkot drinking water is 

very scardc, and the villages arc almost all along the banks of the 
Krishna in the north and of Jbhe Ghatprabha, which, running from • 
west to east to the middle of the sub-division, abruptly takes a north^-^ 
crly course tijl it meets the Krishna in the north. In villages away 
from thc^ rivers the supply is scanty. 

According to the 1882-83 returns the fann stock included thirty* 
six riding and 1095 load carts, 7057 two-bullock and 1099 four- 
bullock jjloughs, 27,753 bullocks, 16,598 cows, 3063 he-buffoloeB 
aud 11,240 she-bufialoos, 1122 horses, 43,142 sheep and goats, and 
882 asses. 

In 1881-82 of 153,205 acres held for tillage, 12,605 acro¥ 
per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 140,600 acres under 
tillage, grain crops occupied 100,871 acres or 71*74 per cent, 85,433 
of them under Indian millet ^Wr/ (M.) or jola (K.) Sorghum vulgare, 
7409 under spiked millet bajn (M.) or saji (K.) Pcnicillaria spicata, 
6015 under wheat ghau (M.) or godi (K.) Triticum scstivum, 1509 
under Italian millet rdla (M.) Mng (M.) or navani (K.) Panieum 
italicum, 1476 under vari. (M.) sdve (K.) or Ponicum iniliare> 
27 luider maize wahii (M.) or mekke join (K.) Zea mays, and two 
luider rice hhdi (M.) or hhaiia (K.) Oryza sativa. PiJses occupied 
6180 acres or 3*68 per cent, 2006 of them under gram harbhara (M.) 
or leadli (K.) Cicer arietinum, 1554 under hulthi (M.) or hitrli (K,) 
Dolichosbifloinis, 705 under cajanpea tur (M.)or togri (K.) Cajanus 
indiciis, 562 under mug (M.) or hesaru (K.) JPhaseolus radiatus, .e^ 
853 under other pulses. Oilseeds occimied 2769 acres or 1*96 per uent, 
606 of them under linseed mvas (m,) or aga^hi (K.) Linum usitar 
tissimurn, 2*29 under gingeily seed til (M.) or yallu (K.) Sesanpmm 
indienm, and 1034 under otW oilseeds. Fibres occupied 81|662. 
acres or 22*44 per cent, 31,641 of them under cotton k^^pus (Jf.) 
hatti (K.) Gossypium herbaccum, and 21 under Bombay hemp 
(M.) sanabu (K.) Grotalaria juncea. Misoellaiieous crops oecupied^lp. 
acres or 0*16 per cent, 6 of them under chillies mirchi QSL) 
sinakui (K.) Capsicum frutescens, and the’ remaixi&g 212 ,^4^' 
various vegetables and fruits. \ . 

The 1881 pojmlation returns show that of 96,153p6op1^,798:i^^'^ 
per cent were Hindus, 10,295 or 10*70 per cent 
tians, and 5 P4rsis. The details of the 
Bx&hmans; Kurubars, shepherds ; 6743 
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tod 2428 Kshatriyia CJhlmtrk, husbandmen ; 1847 , 
1130 Kabligers, fidiermen; 953 Shimpis, 
5D8 Rajputs^ soldiers .; 383 Gavandis^ masons ; 319 GoU or 
cowherds ; 251 Mushtigars, husbandmen ; 187 Suryavanslu 
X&ds^ butchers: 161 Patvegdrs, tassel-makers; 188 Komtis, traders; 
188 BhoiS| palonquin-boarers ; 117 Mdrwdris, moneylenders; 
pfiS Hohbdrs^ labourers; 88 Eunbis^ husbandmen; 88 Meddrsi 
li^bbo-workerB ; 6G Mudlidrs, petty traders ; 64 Ilgers, polra- 
^pers ; 54 Jingars, painters ; 52 T^klars, temple-ministrants ; 36 
Smetaydrs, shopkeepers; 20 Gujars, traders; *14 Rdvals, weavers; 
1320 Va^B, diggers ; 853 Lamdns, carriers ; 745 Korvis, labourers ; 
338 Xandi^^sars^ beggars; 95 Ddsars, slaves; 43 Qondhlis, dan- 
cers; 16 Jogers and 15 Budbudkers, beggars; 13 pombdris, 
tumblers ; 10 Advichincliers, robbers; 10 Ghisadis, tinkers ; 10 
• GosaviS) beggars ; 4734 Mddigs, village servants ; 2451 Holids, 
lahourors; 17,707 True Lingdyats; 7394 Ganigs, oilmen; 1023 
Khdvis, barbers ; 960 Eoshtis, weavers ; 676 Kumbkdrs, potters ; 
626 Eurvinshetis, grocers ; 276 Are-Ban jigs, farmers; 84«Nilgdr8, 
indigo-dyers ; 82 Gavlis, milkmen ; 81 Pads^ilis, weavers ; 69 Chat- 
ters, cloth-sellers ; 39 Ndgliks, dyers ; and 33 Eursdlis, bastards ; 
|k757 Hatkdrs, hand-loom weavers ; 439 Sails, weavers ; 429 Samgars, 
leather-workers; 342 Parits, washermen; 117 Helavs, beggars*; 75 
Dhors, tanners ; 39 Kabbers, husbandmen ; and 212 Jains, husbandmen, 
coppersmiths, and bangle-sellers. 

> Ba^gOVa'di, in the centre of the district, is bounded on the north 
. by Bijdpur and Sindgi, on the east by Muddebihdl, on the south by 
the Erishna which separates it from Bdgalkot, and on the west by 
Bijdpur. It contains 117 Govcnimeiit and nine alienated villages. 
Its area is 764 sqtiare miles, its 1882 population 86,743 or 
113*63 to the square mile, and its 1882 land revenue £20,098 
(Rs. 2,00,330). 

Of the 764 square miles, all of which have been surveyed in detail, 
thirty-one square miles arc occupied by the lands of alienated 
villages. The rest, according to the revenue sun^ey returns, contains 
444,450 acres or 94*69 per cent of arable land, 19,492 acres or 4*15 
per of unarable land, 158 acres or 0*03 per cent of forests^ and 
5253 acres or 1*11 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. 
Prom the 444,450 acres of arable land 120,481 acres have to bo 
tuken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

of the sub-division along the river Don is very rich, 

- consisting of bore treeless trap 

Upltods or mob with occasional black soil valleys. 

; Gtinmte is much like the climate of Bijdpur. It has the same 
winds in the cold weather and the some fierce hot 
! . hitots in April and Hay. The rainfall at Bdgevddi during the foiur 
\ y^s ending 1881 varied from 15*75 inches in 1881 to 86'89inchto in 


.'V wi^r^ is poor. A few small streams flow to join the 
ihe hqrto .anfl Eiiishna in the south. Ponds ana , r^sto- 
but wells abound in and dose to sSf vfllages* 
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Tha Don valley in the north is very rich hhu^ soil. The 
B&gev&di is red trap on the uplands and black soil in the h^iMrS. - 
The only rising grounds worth celling hills are thelatoite 
at I^cshvar and Nagvdd, and the granite ridge whidr oemsi^lriirm, 
the jS-ishna at Kirgundi. There are no forests. - j 

According to the 1882*83 returns the farm stodc inchrie^'i^ 
riding and ^162 load carts, 3789 two-bullock and 2092 four-biraM^ 
ploughs, 30,503 bullocks, 14,286 cows, 4292 he-buffidoes and 
shc-buffaloes, 1315 hcgscs, 41,555 sheep and goats, and 836 aSM^'^’’/ 

In 1881-82 of 286,799 acres held for tillage,*16,787 acres or 5'85^f 
cent were fallow or Tinder grass. Of the remaining 270,012 aci^ 18 
wore twice cropped. Of the 270,030 acres under tillage, groin ^ops 
occupied '192,235 acres or 71*19 per cent, 155,611 of them undw 
Indian millet jvdri (M.) or Jolfi (K.) Sorghum v^gare, 26,422 tmder . 
wheat ffhau (M.) or </odi (K.) Triticum sestivum, 9193 under spili^ 
millet 5<i;n ^M.) or saj{ (K.).Fenicillaria spicata, 256 tmder barley 
java (MJ (fodhi (K.)Hordeum hexastychon, 189 under rice tfedf (M.J 
or hhatta (K.) Oryza sativa, 172 imder ItaUan millet rdla (M.) miag 
(M.) or navni (E.) Ponicum italicum, 67 under maize makdi (M.) or 
mekJee jola (E.) Zeu mays, and 325 tmder other grains of whkhjt 
details arc not given. Pulses occupied 13,260 acres or 4*91 per 
7688 of them under fftam harbhara (M.) or kadli (E.) Cicer arie- 
thlwwni^TSSS under cajan pea tur (M.) or togri (E.) Cajanus mdicas, 
l496 under mvg (M.) or hesaru (E.) Phaseolus radiatus, 1191 tmder 
Jculthi (M.) or hurli (E.) Dolichos biflorus, and 363 under other 
pulses. Oilseeds occupied 13,778 acres or 5*10 per cent, 6600 of th^ 
tmder gingelly seed tU (M.) or yallu (E.) Sesamum indieum, 1650 
under linseed javaa (M.) or agashi (E.) Linum usitatissimum, and 
5528 under other oOseeds. Fibres occupied 49,030 acres or 18' 16 
per cent, all of them under cotton Icdpua (M.) hatti (E.) G-ossypium 
hcrbacoum. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1727 acres or 0*63 ^r . 
cent, 550 of them tmder chillies mirchi (M.) or mcnasinakas (K.) 
Capsicum frutescens, 200 under tobacco tambcdcu (M.) or hagesopm 
(E.) I^icotiona tabacum, 150 tmder sugarcane us (M.) or habbu (E,) 
Sacchanun officinarum, and the remaining 827 under yari^ 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 86,743 people 76,1^ or 
87‘81 per cent were Ilindue and 10,568 or 12*18 per oent MusalfaifcftB, 
The details of the Hindu castes .are : 2178 Dr&hmans; 9642 Kurijtr . 
bars, shepherds ; 4187 Raddis, husbandmen ; 3177 EaUigers„ Rsl^^^ 
men ; 2821 Mordth&s and 1893 Bedars, husbandmen ; 873 
soldiers ; 745 Ptochils, metal-workers ; 713 Eshatriyds or (^hr'^^ 
husbandmen: 424 Gavondis, masons; 319 Shimpis, fiiflo^; 
Etmbis, husbandmen; 155 Mushtigers, husbandmen^/ 144 
palm-tappers; 64 Gujars, traders; 64 Mudlidrs, p^y h 
63 Suryavanshi-LMs, butchers; 40 Gols or GoU^ oowherdi^f'^; 
Londris, salt-makers ; 32 Jingars, painters ; 32 
Bhois, palanquin-bearers; 8Mval^ weavers; 
workers ; 1325 Yadars, diggers ; 1032 Damdna, oagrii^^'^^^l 
labourers; 222 Eaikddis, basket-makers; 63^ Dlit^;^**^ 
Dombdris, tumblers ; 27 Budbudkers, beggaii';/ 







f iO Gkia^dis, tiokers; 40^1 M4dig8> Tillage serrants; 
Heli&B, labourers ; ' 31^8 True Lmgd3ratB ; 4673 Giuigs, 
1946 Kudvakkalgers, bosbandmen ; 1446 Hondo Vazirs, 
le; 1134 Klidvis, barbers; 1036 Are-Banjigs, fatmers^ 
inmbh^rs, potters : 907 Eoshtis, -^eaTcrs ; 342 Eursalisybastards ; 
'/ll^ Pkattm, doth-sellers ; 91 M41g4rs, flower-sellers ; 70 Eablvants, 
d » i »dpg »giiis ; 65 Xilg$rs, indigo-dyers; 1570 Hatkilrs, band-loont 
W;e«Tera;507!PBrits, washermen; 317 Samgirs, leather-workers; 213 
Gums, tem|fle serrants ; 98 Dhors, '>tanneTS ^ 90 Helavs, beggars ; 
30. B^hs, wearers; and 108 Jams, husbandmen, coppersmiths, and 
' btingle-sellers. 

Bjja'pur m the north-west centre of the district is bounded on the 
porth by Indi, on the east by Sindgi and B^ gev4di, on 'the south 
by tile Krishna which separates it from Bagalkot, and on the west 
by tile Jamkhondi and Karajgi sta&s. It contains ninety-eight 
.GpTenuuent and ten alienated villages. Its area ijg 869 square 
miles, its 1881 population 76,896 or 88*59 to the square mile, and its 
1882 land revenue £12,587 (Rs. 1,25,870). 

' Of the 869 square miles 864 have been surveyed in detaiL 
Aoeording to the revenue survey returns, sixW-seven square milBB are 
oseupied by the lands of alienate villages. The rest contains 468,501 
acres or 91*28 mr cent of arable land, 19,580 acres or 3*81 per cent 
of unarable land, 2002 acres or 0*39 por cent of forests, and 23,169 
aeres or 4*61 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. 
'Frmn the 468,501 acres of arable land 98,787 acres have to bo token 
on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

In the south-east, all along the valley of the Don, Bijdpur is 
remarkably fertile, anfl the villages though not frequent ore rich. 
In the nortii and parti nlarly in the north-west, the laml is es^ 
tiremely barren, chiefly bare rocky treeless uplands. 

The valley of the Don is very rich black soil. The centre and north 
)p^ the sub-division consists of waving uplands of red^sh trap with 
.rare valleys of black soil between them. The whole sub-division is 
trap. There are no hills but in the extreme north is a range of 
n^ands cf unusual height, and at Mamd4pur 'in the south-we8t.is a 
notable range of six or sevmi low hills. 

Sbe climate is rather feverish but on the whole is fair. The 
ll^. are cool and pleasant ; the cold weather very dry and witii 
east winds ; the hot weather very trying with a fierce 

. all day relieved by a night breeze from the sea. At 

daring the ten years ending 1 881 the rainfall varied frdm 5*61 
In 1876 to 45*62 inches in 1877 and averaged .23*88 inches. ■ 

.,I>oin a number of small streams flow through the 
abati|^«ast to join the D<m or north-east to join the 
bdi they nev^ hoM much water and are dry in the hM 
Poiids are sreroa and easily fill with nit, but there is an 
.euppl^y weU voider in alte^ every viHag^ 

f ; the farm stodc mdoded. 11,71: 

tiro^ and. 1997 foaisbidlodk plnii g% ^.747 
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^MiatorXin-’ bolkckfl, 13,521 cows, 2635 he^buffidoeB and 6883 a]iie-ln^yoeli,x)^|88 

tnb'SM/dmif. koraes, 49,040 shoop and goats, and 711 asees. ; ' ; - 

• Btoiptm. • 111 1881-82 of 294,201 acres held for tillage, 42,107 acres or, 14^ 

OropK^ per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining '.9i$!l^D9i 

18Si! acres 80 were twice cropped. Cn the 252,174 acres under Ijlh!^ 

^rain crops occupied 212,784 acres or 84‘37 per cent, 166^^'^(il 
them unde^ Indm millet ivdri (M.) or jola (K.) Sorghum Vdgsaw, 
23,936 under spiked millet hajri (M.) or aaji (K.) Penidllaria - 

21,421 under wheat ^/lau (M?) or godi (K.) Triticum sestiTum,. 

1109 under rice hhdt (M.) or bhatta (E.) Oryza satim PisiUes 
occupied 13,886 awres or 5'50 per cent, 10,092 of them under grdm 
harhhara (M.) or ha.dH (K.) Cicer arictinum, 1352 cajan pea tur 
(M.) or fogri (E.) Cajonus indiens, 438 under mug (M.) or heatent 
(E.) PhaseoluB radiatus, an^ 2004 under other pulses. Oilseeds . 
occupied 7001 acres or 2’77 per cent, 1471 of them under gingery 
seed til (M.)«or yallu (E.) Sesamum indicum, 850 under hnsecd 
javae (^.) or ngashi (E.) Linum usitatissimum, and 4680 under 
other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 17,624 acres or 6‘98 per cent, all of 
them imder cotton Mpus (M.) hatti (K.) Oossypium horbaoeum. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 879 acres or 0*34 per cent, 168 un6^ 
sugarcane us (M.) or hibbu (E.) Saccharum omcinarum, and the 
remaining 711 under various vegetables and fruits. 

population returns show that of 76,896 people 67,221 nr 
87‘41 per cent wore Hindtis, 9646 or 12’54 per cent Musahnane^ 21 
Fdrsis, and 8 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are : 2780 
Brdhmans; 8838 Eurubars, shepherds ; 3964 Hardthds, husbandm^ ; 
2208 Eabligers, fishermen ; 1429 Raddis, husbandmen ; 1064 Rajput^ 
soldiers ; 968 Gavondis, masons ; 675 Lonlris, salt-makers ; 
73edarB,huBbandmcn; 514 SShimpis, tailors ; 469 Eunbis, husbandmmi ; 
446 Pdnchdls, metal-workers ; 257 Hanbars, labourers ; 235 
Eshatriyds or Ghhatris, husbandmen ; 130 Suryavanshi-Ldds, 
butchers; 98 Gols or Gollas, cowherds; 70 Gujars, traders 6® ’ 
Tigers, palm-tappers ; 61 Bhois, palan^min-bearers ; 69 Rd'v^ 
weavers ; 55Meddrs, bamboo-workers; 31 Mushtigers, husbanding*:.' 
31 EaMlB,diBtiIlerB; 26 Jingars, painters ; 20 AgarTdl6,hu8bnDdxann; 
and 8 Oshtams, beggars ; 1335 Yadors, diggers ; 1265 Eorvni, hih^^' ’ 
ors ; 699 Lamdns, carriers : 384 Gosdvis, beggars ; 168 Ddsars, slttfw^ ? 
68 Gondhlis, dancers; 31 Advichinchers, robbers; 21 SildEcitBi . 
and 20 Budbudkers, beggars ; 14 GhJsddis, tinkers ; 11 iPiuinhdriih 
tumblers ; 6 Bhdts, beggars ; 3977 Holidi^ labourera ; ^.Q6 ‘ 
Madigs, village servants ; 17,982 True Lingdyots ; 4840 Gdn^, 
oilmen ; 1974 EudvokkalgerB, husbandmen ; 1306 Ai^etBani^lgli^ 
husbandmen ; 865 Euruvinsh^tis, grocers ; 768 Nhdv^ barib|^V ' 
661 Eumbhdrs, potters ; 616 Eoshtis, weavers ; 360 HaUf^ngn^^V^ 
husbandmen; 246 Eursdlis, bastards ; ‘ 224 
shepherds; 176 Gavlis, milkmen; 23 Ealdvants, danemg 
666 Samgdrs, leather-workers ; 361 Quravs, ■ 

Parits, washermen ; 268 Hatkdrs, hsnd-lomn weav)^ ; 
tanners; 29 Sdlis, weavers ; 26 Helavs, beggar; 
husbandmen, coppetsmtiis, and b^ngle-sdlem. . 





BIJlPJJB. Mr 

^ in the extreme eotitik-east is bounded on the north by 

ti^jKr^na separating it from Muddebihid^ on the east and soutii by 
^,;|rie#m’8 tc^ and on the west by Bdd^mi and Biigalkot. 

192 Government and twenty-five alienated villageB. Itt 
fiim.ia. 518 square miles, its 1881 population 80,037 or 154*51 to the 
mile, and its 1862 yearly land revenue £12,105 (Bs. 1,21,050). 

' Of the 518 square miles all of which have been jurveyed id 
detail, seventy square miles are occupied by the lands of alienated 
t^gea The rest, according to the Yevenuo ^survey returns, con- 
tahius'247,854 acres or 86*34 per cent of arable land, 11,906 act*eB or 
4*14 per cent of unarable land, 13,856 acres or 4 82 {)er cent of forests, 
and 13,443 acres or 4*68 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. From the 247,854 acres of arable land 77,531 dcres have 
• to be taken on account of alienated lan^s in Government villages. 

Except some parts in the west bordering on the Malprabha whore 
the flat-topped sandstone hills at some points stretch throe or four 
miles inland, the subdivision is an open well tilled black soil plain with 
many rich villages. At the south-west near Gudur is an exceedingly 
rough and hilly sandstone tract. Almost all the villages on thq 
soti^em border are in the neighbourhood of hills either in lines or 
detached blocks of felspar. Bush-covered patches of arable waste 
are the only woodlands in the sub-division. None of tho hills yield 
teseful timber and many of their sides are bare. Except in the hilly 
south-west the soil is mostly black and very rich. 

In the hot months the heat is very oppressive, but during the rest 
of the year tho climate of Ilungund is one of the best in the district 
In the hilly south-west the rainfall is partial. At Ilungund during 
ten years ending the rainfall varied from 8*75 inches in 1876 
to 41*22 in 1878 and a\eraged 23*37 inches. • 

Hungund has a good water-supply. Besides tho Krishna which 
forms the north boundary' and the Malprabha which forms the west 
boundary, several streams continue to run throughout the year. In 
only a few places is the water unwholesome. 

According to the 1882-83 returns the fa>m slock included forty- 
.eight riding and 914 load carts, 5836 two-bullock and 937 four-4>ul- 
lodk ploughs, 21,611 bullocks, 10,064 cows, 3394 he-biiffitlocs and 
9532 she-bufliiloeB, 635 horses, 26,251 sheep and goats, and 450 asses. 

In 18,81-82 of 156,728 acres held for tillage, 8147 acres or 6*19 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 148,581 acres under tillage, 
grain ertos oc(^ied 94,677 acres or 63*65 per cent, 74,805 of them 
mi^r Indian millet (M.) ovjola (K.) Sorghum vulgare, 6600 
under irbeat ghau (M.) or godi (K.) Triticum ecstivum, 5327 under 
millet hajri (H.) or saji (K.) Penicillaria spicata, 4084 
tn^rltaliim miUet rdla (M.l kang (M.) or navani (K.) Panieum 
ifl^caint 287 under vari (M.) or save (E.) Panieum miliare, 247 
uUder rice hkdA (M.) or IhMa (K.) Oryza satiYa, five under maiasei: 

joUl (K.) Zea mays, wd 1222 und^ other 
gratis df which details are not given, l^ses occupied 5401 acres. 
^ 3*68 per cent, 2628 of them under gram harhhara (M.) or kotdU 
(K.) Ciw arietinum, 1170 under cajan pea tur (M.) or logH 
aS77-(» 
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CajanuB indicus, 811 under or (K.) Dolichos 

68 1 under mug (M.) or hemim (K.) PhoBeolus r^iatuB ; and 111 tpider 
other pulses. Oilseeds occupi^ 1 292 acres or 0 87 per cent, 417 of 
them under linseed jaras (M.) or agaahi (E.) Linum usitatisdittump 
three under gingelly seed iil (M.) or yallu (E.) Sesan&um illdieiim) 
and 872 imder other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 47,014 acres or M'*64 
per cent, 47^010 of them under cotton (M.) hatti (K.) Oos^hun 
hcrbaceum, and four under Bombay hemp tag (M.) sanabu, 
Crotularia juneea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 297 acres or , ^19, 
per cent, 8o under tobacco tamhdku (M.) or hagesoppu (K.) NiootisPA 
tabacum, 43 unde:^; chiUics mirchi (M.) or mcnaainakai (K.) Capsicum 
frutescens, and the remaining 169 under various vegetobles and 
fruits. 


The 1881 population returns show that of 80,037 people 73,360 or 
91‘64 per cent were Hindus, 6o68 or 8*33 per cent Musalmdns, and 19 
Christians. Jhe details of the Hindu castes are : 1910 Brahmans ; 
13,683 Kurubars, shepherds ; 4265 Raddis and 3441 Bedars, husband- 
men ; 1083 Ptinchfils, metal-workers ; 1036 Eabligers, fishexmea ; 
1035 Kshatriyas or Chhatris, husbandmen ; 763 Shimpis, tailors ; 
722 Qavandis, masoiiB ; 619 Marathds, husbandmen; 256 Gols or 
Gollas, cowherds ; 217 Patvegars, tassel- makers ; 188 Eom^, 
traders; 129 Ruryuvanshi Lads, butchers; 100 Bhois, palanquin- 
bearers ; 79 Mushtigors, husbandmen ; 73 Rajputs, soldiers ; 61 
Jingars, painters ; 48 Hahbdrs, labourers ; 89 Gujars, traders ; 38 
Mirwilris, moneylenders ; 32 Ilgers, palm-tappers ; 23 YAklars, 
temple-rainistrants ; 17 Oshtaras, beggars; 17 Ravals, weavers; 
14 Med&rs, bamboo- wwkers ; 1335Vadars, diggers; 953 Larndns, 
carriers ; 829 Korvis, labourers ; 282 D&sar% slaves ; 38 Eilihets, 
beggars ; 31 Dombaris, tumblers; 30 Advichinchers, robbers; 13 
Xiudbudkers and 6 Bhdts, beggars ; 3756 Madigs, village servants ; 
2001 HolMs, labourers ; 15,093 True Lingdyats ; 4058 Qdnigs, oilmen ; 
2977 Are-Ban jigs, husbandmen ; 1 232 Eoshtis, weavers ; 827 
Nhavis, barbers ; 689 Ndgliks, dyers ; 676 Hande-Vazirs, sh^^ 
herds ; 518 Kumbh<^r8, potters ; 189 Kuruvinshettis, grocers ; 123 
Kursiiis, bastards ; 109 Nilgars, indigo-dyers ; 78 Padsdlis, weavers ; 
65 Eudvakkalgers, husbandmen ; 50 Gavlis, milkmen ; 28 Chalvdj|^ 
beggars; 4790 Hatkdrs, hand-loom weavers; 1166 Eabbers, 
bandmen ; 449 Parits, washermen ; 305 Sdhs, weavers ; 286 
Euniv inavar a, weavers ; 151 Samgdrs, leather- workers ; 64 Helavs, 
beggars ; 14 Guravs, temple-servants ; 4 Dhors, tenners; and 306 
Jaiiis, husbandmen, coppersmiths, and bangle-sellers. 

Indi, in the extreme north, is bounded on the north and hbi^- 
east by the Bhima, separating it from the Sholdpur sub-divisi<m'bf 
Sholapur on the north and the Akalkpt state and the 
tory on the north-east, on the east by Sindgi, oh the south hy 
and Bijeipur, and on the west by the Jath and Sdngh at^^« 'i| 
contains 118 Government and . eighteen alienated vfllaged.^ " ^ 
is 871 square miles, its 1881 popmation 71,940 or 82"89 to 
mile, and its 1882 land revenue £17,431 (Bs. 1,74,810). 

Of the 871 sqtuure miles 846 have been 
According to the revenue survey retoms ISS ,^ 
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, hoods of alienated viUagee. The rest oontains 4!54(,61 9- , 

MNWiOr 94*90 percent of arable land, 81*74 acres or 1*70 per cent 

tflmrablo land, 284 acres c«r 0*05 per cent of forests, and 15,648 
ae]iNI,.er 3*26 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams, 
the 454,619 acres of arable land 64,752 acres have to bo 
tnhfttesr account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

Except in and near villages where are occasional clumps of hahhnh 
trdM and a sprinkling of tamarind and mm, Indi is ^ unbroken 
and almost treeless plain. Along the Bhima the land is rich and well 
tilled and broken at intervals by villages. Towards the south-west and 
West in the old revenue divisions of Holsangi, Burdol,^nd Horti the land 
is waving and covered with stones, which, when not too thickly 
strewn, are no hindrance to cultivation and by chocking evaporotion 
, ke^ the soil moist and cool. Holsangi has not a single hill, though 
here and there are some rocky eminences perfectly barren except 
when the rainy season clothes them with a scanty covering of spoar- 
grass mid stunted brushwood, A few such eminences a^e found also 
in the north of the Bardol division ; but to tlie south of* it in the 
villages of ladatgaon, Jagjivni, Ichgeri, and Kanur, a hilly range 
begins which passes through the north of Horti. Theso brushwood- 
clod hilly tracts are now used for grazing. Towards the south and 
South-east near Huttnrki, Tdmba, and Shirshail, and along the 
streams running by those villages, the country is more populous and 
better cultivated, and the viUagos ore comparatively rich. 

■' In the low lying plains and in tlio Bhima valley, the soil is chiefly Sod. 

r«§vr or black in the uplands it is poor being composed almost 
wholly of crumbled trap and towards the east lar^e tnmts ore more 
or less covered with stones. On the whole the soil is rich. There is 
little gardening ; what there is* is mostly of sugarcane and plantain.^ 

The dimate of Indi is dry. During the hot season the heat is in- CHmate. 
tense, unbearable during the day and in the early hours of night, 
and causing fever and other diseases. In April and May the ther- 
mometer sometimes rises to 108°. In the beginning of the rainy 
season the climate is unhealthy. Later on if improves and in the 
cold sesanr it is healthy. The rainfall is capricious csi^ecially in the 
i^rly Ipart of the south-west monsoon. Near Horti and towards* the 
bSity part of the sub-division rain is more plentiful than in the north. 

At Xiidi, daring the ten years ending 1881, the rainfall varied from 
4*U in^es in 1876 to ‘'45*59 inches in 1878 and averaged 27*86 
indKi^ 

Indi is well off for water. The chief supply is from the streams Water. 
into thfl Bhima and which hold water throughout the 
'j ^ Tr Tw ■ySlages on the Bl^a draw their supply from that river. 

Ip vSlisges wbidi have no streams that hold water throughoat 
year^ the supply in the hot seiuon is from wdls dug in dry 

, Aeo^i^^ tothe 1882-83 returns the furm stock mdudedtwenty-oh4 Stoci. 

I2ft^ Ifwd carts, 1948 two-bullock and 2289 foor-buTlodt 
25,878 buUodu, 12,209 cows, 3346 be-buffsdoes and 644d 
1236 horses, 66,350 sheep and goats, and 665 asses. 
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Chapter XIII. , In 1981-82 of 295,763 acres held for tillage, 27,^42 acres ot/^*44 

fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 267,821 aprda 
184 were twice cropped. Of tne 268,005 acres under tillagis, gTvii 
' I»M. crops occupied 222,513 acres or 83'02 per cent, 165,446 of theln 
under Indian millet (M.) or jola (K.) Sorghum vulgare, 46,298 
under spiked millet bajri (M.) or mji (K.) Penicillaria spica^- 7258 
. under wheat ghau (M.) or godi (K.) Triticum mstivum, 1668 

rice Uuit (]Vi.) or hhatfa (K.) Oryza sativa, 81 under Italian m^^ 
rtila (M.) kdng (M.) or navani <K.) Panicum italicum, 78 under xttaisfc 
viakdi (M.) or mekke' jola (K.) Zea mays, 32 under barley jm 
^ or godJii (K.) Ilordeum hcxastychon, and 1657 under othei 
grains of which details arc not given. Pulses occupied 11,33& 
acres or 4' 23 per cent, 5687 of them under gram harbhana 
(M.) or kadli (K.) Cicer arietinum, 3233 under cajan pea tuf 
(M.) or togri (K.) Cajanus inditus, 671 under (M.) or hesaru (E.) 
Phasoolus radiiitus, 596 under kulthi (M.) or kurli (K.) Doli^os 
biflorus, and^ll5l under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 20,617 
acres or ?*69 per cent, 13,477 of them under linseed javas (M.) oi 
agashi (K.) Linum usitatissimum, 1104 under gingelly seed til (M.) 
or yallu (E.) Sesamum indicum, and 6036 under other oilseeds. 
Fibres occupied 1 1,788 acres or 4 39 per cent, 11,727 of them undoi 
cotton kdpus (M.) hatti (E.) Gossypiurn herbaccum, and Gl undei 
Bombay hemp tag (M.) sanabu (K.) Crotalaria junena. Miscellane* 
ous crops occupied 1749 acres or 0*65 per cent, 486 of them undei 
tobacco tamhdka (M.) ov hageHopjm (K.) Nicotianatabacum, 433 undei 
chillies 7nirchi (M.) or ^nenasinakai (K.) Capsicum frutescens, 43i 
under sugarcane us (M.) or kabbu (K.) Saccharum officinarum, ah^ 
the remaining 400 imdcr various vegetables a^d fruits. 

People, The 1881 population returns show that of 71,940 people 64,382 ol 

J8SI. 89*49 per cent were Hindus, 7539 or 10*47 per cent Musalm&ns,4n^ 

19 Christians, The details of the Hindu castes are : 2982 Brahmans; 
9676 Kurubars, shepherds ; 2959 Eabligers, fishermen ; 2872 Mari* 
th^s, husbandmen ; 2443 Gavandis, masons ; 682 liajputs, soldiers \ 
412 Bedars, husbandmen ; 339 Shimpis, tailors; 30SP4nch&ls, met^* 
workers ; 191 EshatriySs, husbandmen ; 190 Bhois, palanquin-bear^ra : 
170 .,Iladdi8, husbandmen; 132 Suryavanshi L4ds, butchersj ' ^^ 
Gujars ; 29 Eomtis, traders ; 21 Medars, bamboo-workers ; 19 Hj^ri 

i aim-tappers ; 16 Edvals, weavers; 1349 Yadars, digg^; S4C 
jamdns, carriers ; 464 Eorvis, labourers ; 165 Gondhlis, dano^ ; 
81 Eilikets, beggars ; 56 Dombdris, tumblers ; 45 Budbudke^ dnd 
6 Bbats, beggars; 1654 Mddigs, village servants; 18,704 Trulg 
Lingdyats ; 4258 Gdnigs, oilmen ; 2391 Eudvakkal^rs, jhitoband* 
men ; 1602 Eoshtis, weavers ; 1424 Are-Banjigs, faushahdiiien. 
806 Nhdvis, barbers ; 644 Eumbhdrs, potters ; 540 i^ande*Ywii 9 
shepherds ; 860 Eursdlis, bastards ; 810 IVdgliks, dyers ; 27dCl^Ktte!M 
cloth-sellers ; 212 NilgSrs, indigo-dyers ; 134 Jldlgars, flo^eMriObrs!? 
71 Gavlis, milkmen ; 52 Ealdvants, dandng-gifte; ,1247 
leather-woikers ; ll58 Hatkdrs, hand-lopm weavers.; 
temple servants ; 405 Pants, wa^rmen ; 283 Bhort^ tiiSiQ^e^i^i^ 
Helavs, beggars; 68 Sdli% weavers; 24 Eabbet^ 

801 Jains, husbaudmen, eopperamithsy and 
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y Vttddebilial in the eouth-eaet centre of the distriot is bounded on 
44ienor1h by Sindgi, on the east by the Niz&m’s territory, on the south 
by |ho Kmhna riTer separoting it from Hungrad and B^galkot, and 
oa tb^ west and north-west by^agevddi and Sindgi. It contains 136 
& 0 yemittont and thirty-three alienated villages. Its area is 564 square 
miles, its 1881 population 65,024 or 115*29 to the square mile, and 
its 1883 land revenue £14,048 (Rs. 1,40,480). • 

. . 0f the 564 square miles 530 have been survey^ in detail. 
Aooording to the revenue survey returns, lli square miles are 
CKM^pied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 272,428 
acres or 94*67 per cent of arable land, 12,432 acreg or 4*32 per cent 
•of unarable land, and forty-eight acres or 0*01 j)er cent of fonjsts, and 
2852 acres or 0*99 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. 
From the 272,428 acres of arable land 53,160 acres have to be token 
on account of alienated lauds in Govorftinent villages. 

In the north of the sub-division is the rich valley of *tho Don and 
the central plateau of sandstone and limestone is fairly fertile. But 
the south and south-east is a barren tract of metainorphic granite 
covered with great boulders, and fairly fertile only close to the 
Krishna. 

The soil varies greatly. In the south it is motamorpliic granite, 
and, except close to the Krishna, is very sterile. Then comes a 
sudden rise to a sandstone plateau, which, further north, passes into 
the famous Tdlikot limestone, and, on the higher ridges, is ca])ped with 
the southmost flows of the Deccan trap. The soil on those trap cover- 
ings is always very poor but the sandstone and limestouo when not 
too near the surface, yield good crops. The sandstone uplands rise 
sharply from the grange plain so that from one side they look like 
hills. Ndgarbetta about ten miles cast of Muddebihdl is a remack- 
able though low hill, a trap outlier standing by itself in the middle 
of the granite plain. Otherwise Muddcbihdl is without hills. 

The climate of Muddebihal is reckoned more feverish than that of 
either Bijdpur or Bagevddi, but the hot winds are perhaps not so 
fierce as those that blow over the trap uY^lands. At Muddebihdl, 
during the ten years ending 1881 the rainfall varied from 0*10 inches 
in 1876 to 42*41 inches in 1874 and averaged 23*30 inches, 

. The Don forms the northern and the Krishna the southom 
bipwdmy of the sub-division and to join them a number of small 
flow in the cold weather through the Bub-divisi(»iis but they 
jneig^ficani and disappear in the hot weather. Ponds are few, 
but |)ye^ village has capital wells. 

to tihe 1882*83 returns the farm stock included fifty-six 
tmd w load carts, 4059 two-bullock and 3383 four-bullock 
^l;327 bullocks, 10,803 cows, 2998 he-bufl^oes and 7887 
jdie^bufiUo^ 1034 horses, 33,132 sheep and goats, and 641 lUises. 

; In 1881-82 of 185,948 acres held for tillage, 10,054 acres or 6^40^'' 
]|^ iirere f dr under grass. Of ^e 175,894 under 
tfllage, gprak erc^ occupied 118,454 acres or 67*34 ner cent, 942^5 
tfihem under Indian wdri (If.) or Jola (K.) Sorght^yplgaro, 

under wheat ghaii (M.) orgoM (K.) Tritiasm mriVui^ 
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, middr spiked millet hajri (M.) or saji, (K^ PeiiidMaria spieatay , 94 
under rice hh&i (M.) or bhaiUi (K.) Oryza sativa, IQ. under Iwley 
(M.) godlii (K.) ilordeum hexostychon, and 2329 unde^ <^er ^aina 
of which details are not given. Pulses occupied ^98. or 3-46 
per cent, 3589 of them under gram harbliara (M.) "or kaMi Oioor 
arictiniim, 1886 under cajan pea tur (M.) or iogri (K.) 
indicus, and 623 under other pulses. Oilse^s occupied 4179 
or 2 37 per aent, 1409 of them under gingelly seed ti/ (M.) or 
(K.) Sesamum indicum, 276 uijder linseed Javas (M.) or dganhi ^i:^ 
Ijinum usitatissimum, ^nd 2494 under other oilseeds. Fibi^ occu- 
pied 46,651 acres or 20*62 per cent, 46,607 of them under cotton 
kdpnsQ/i) orhatii^{K.) Gossypiumherbaceum, and 144 under Bombay 
hemp tdg (M.) or sanabu (K.) Grotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops 
occupied ol2 acres or 0*29 per cent, 213 of them under tobacco 
tavibdku (M.) or hagesoppu (K#) Nicotiana tabacum, 44 under sugar- 
cane ufi (M.) or hahbn (K.) Sacchamm officinarum, and the remajh- 
ing 255 under^arious vegetables and fruits. 

The 1 881 population returns show that of 65,024 people 57,818 or 
88*91 per cent wore Hindus jmd 7211 or 11’08 per cent Musalmans. 
The details of the Iluidu castes are : 1584 Brahmans ; 14,218 Kuru- 
bars, shepherds ; 6212 Baddis and 2271 Bedars, husbandmen ; 1293 
Kabligcrs, fishermen ; 1053 Mui*d.thd8, husbandmen ; 715 Gavandis, • 
masons ; 700 Shimpis, tailors ; 436 Kslmtriy^, husbandmen ; 376 
Bajputs, soldiers ; 341 Pdnchals, metal-workers ; 259 XomtiSj^ 
traders; 190 Ilgors, palm-tappers; 169 Gols or GoUas, cowherds ; 
102 Jingars, painters ; 83 Suryavanshi-Lads, butchers; 60 Gujars, 
traders ; 30 MArwdris, moneylenders ; 27 Kunbis, husbandmen ; 19 
Bhois, palanquin-bearers; 17 MedArs, baniboo-workers ; and 8 
Londris, salt-makers ; 1333 Vadars, diggers; 446 Lam&ns, carriel^; 
389 Koikadis, basket-makers ; 99 Jlasars, slaves ; 76 Eotvia, 

labourers ; 50 Jogers, beggars; 49 Gondhlis, dancers ; 22 Budbud* 
kers, beggars; 11 Ghisadis, tinkers; and 11 Kilikets, begMTs; 
3323 Mtldigs, village servants ; 2812 Holias, labourers ; 12,41ft 
True Lingiiyats ; 1379 Koshtis, weavers ; 1277 G^igs, oilmen ; 689 
Kumbhdrs, potters ; 671 Nhdvis, barbers ; 238 Kudvakkalgers,' 
husbandmen ; 181 Kursulis, bastards ; 118 Are<*Banjig8, husbandmen ; 
23 Gavlis, milkmen; 22 NAgliks, dyers; 373 Parits, washeriiim^ 
349 Hatkara, handrloom weavers ; 340 Guravs, temple*servai0» ; 
212 Bamgars, leather-workers ; 130 Kabbers, husbandinea ; ^63 
I)hors, tanners; 75 Ilelavs, beggars ; 48 BAlia, weai^ers; 

Jains, husbandmen, coppersmiths, and bangle->seUers« , 

Sindgi in the north-east of the district is bounded on the^nprtkby 
the Bhima separating it from the Afzulpur state in the 
territory, on the east by Bhordpur in the iMizAm^s territory,: ' 

south by the Don sepamtin^ it from BAgevAdi and ' • 

on the west by Indi and BijApur. It contains 136 GoVenili^kt aa^ 
fourteen alienated villages, its area is 812 square mileSi 
population 72,660 or 8936 to the square mik, 
revenue £18,828 (Rs. 1,88,230). ^ ^ 

Of the 812 square miles all of which have been 
forty-eight square mdes ore occuiued by the 
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TifioM; rrat» acootding to the Tovenae sturey retanu, contain* 
468,474 acres or 95*94 per cent of arable land, 16,416 acres or 3*86 
per cent of unarable land, forty-four acres of forests, and 3356 acres 
or 0*68 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. * From 
tho 468,474 acres of arable land 78,787 acres have to be taken on 
accofimt of alienated lands in Government villages. 

iSxcept some villages on the Bhima the cast of Sindgi is a rough 
TOfikj plain with rapid and, in some cases, abrupt tindulations. It is 
scantily cultivated, treeless, and monotonous, ^-ith scarcelv an object 
to relievo the eye. The portion of the subdivision on the banks of the 
Bhima to the north and east is a blacdc soil plain separated by long, 
low flat step-like risings of trap. The soil is usually the wearing of 
the trap and latcrite in belts and patches of gray and dark red and 
sometimes sandy. Almost the only v^etaiion is from stunted bdbhul 
trees. The plain is well tUled, and, alSng the river bonks, is dotted 
with rich villages. In the south the part watered by t^^ie Don is the 
best tilled pprtion of the sub-division. The land along the banks of 
the Don is extremely rich, full of gardens of mango and other fruit 
trees. The villages whose houses are chiefly built of compact light 
coloured limestone which breaks in large slabs, have a neat and 
clean look wanting in other parts. In tho south-west the country 
‘included in the division of Hippargi, except in village sites and 
garden lands, is hare of trees. The plains become flatter wider 
and more broken by streams, otherwise the country from Sindgi by 
Hippargi to Ingleshvar differs little from that between the Bhima 
and Sindgi. 

Along the bonks of the Bhima and the Don tlie soil is deep rich 
^gur or black. Th<? uplands are covered with a shallow loam, 
often strewn with boulders, tillage is mostly confined to the vallejs, 
which, enriched by the earth washed from the slopes, yield fair crops. 

In the hot weather tho .climate of Sindgi is oppressive. In the 
south it is a little cooler than in the east and in the north. The rain- 
fall, except in villages near Almel, where it is more timely than in 
the west, seems equally distributed. At Siudgi during the four years 
ending 1881 the rainfall varied fro^i 19*89 inches in 1881 to 33*80 
inches in 1878 and averaged 26*34 inches. 

The supply of water is scanty. In the north and in some villages 
is the east it is chiefly from the Bliima. Villages on the Don get a 
sleiD^lfihil supply of fresh drinking water during the mins. After 
Hov^ber they always suffer from tho want of good drinking water 
aB:tita niain stream and several of its feeders grow brackish shortly 
after ike ^ai2l;8^eeas6• (My one or two streams hold water through? 

the ywr, fke dry before the close of tho fair weather. The 
bidk of people depend for water on wells the supply in most of 
which is saitlier good nor sufficient. 

ACoordmg to the 1882^3 returns the farm stock included twenty^' 
e^t riding emd 705 load carts, 3831 two-bullock and 2340 four^ 
bmlod: ploughs, 26,819 bullocks, 12,826 cows, 3278 he-buffblees 
10 ^ 7373 fi^bu&lo^ 1196 horses, 70,487 sheep and goato, and 
, • 
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of 288,210 acm 
fiJlow or under glriwlfiii 
, grain creeps .occupied '206,378 

^them under Indian miU^t^Vdn (M.)or/«^^ 

1 4,070 under wheat ghau ,(M.) or ffodi^J) T: ‘ ' 
under epiked millet bdjri (H.) or aaji (K,) Peuieillaria 
under rice hhdt (M.) or bhatta (K.) Oryza sativa, 324 
jav (M.) godXii (K^) Hordeum hexastychon, 123 under 
(M.) or mekke jola ^K.) Zea jnaye, aad 364 under other 
which details are not ^ven. Pulses occupied 8503 acres or^ 
cent, 4805 of them under harbham (M.) dr kadli (K,) Cicer ari 
2160 under cajan pea tur (M.) or togri (K.) Cajanus indic^ 
under mug (m.) or hesaru (K*) Phaseolus radiatus, 223 ui^er: 

(M.) or hurli (K.) Dolichos biflonis^ and 104 under other \ 
Oilseeds occupied 18,779 acres «)r 6*81 per cent, 11,542 of ; 
linseed javas (M.) or ugashi (K.) Linum usitatissimuin, 4389 
gingelly 8eed•^^7 ,(M.) or yallv (K.) Sesamum indicum, and 
under other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 40,208 acres or 14*5 
cent, 40,037 of them under cotton kapus (Mi) or hatti (K*) . Qc 
herbaceum, and 171 under Bombay hemp tag (M.) or 
Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1767 acres uTv 

S er cent, 653 of them under chillies miro/it (M.) or menaHnalu^] 
apsicum frutescens, 485 under tobacco tambdhi (M.) or ha 
(K.) Niootiana tabaemn, 250 Qader,^ugarcq;ae us (M.) or icaH 
Sacebarum offidnaram, and the renuuning 369linder vaiiotu 
tables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 72,650 people 6^361 < 
87*21 per cent wore Hindus and 9289 or 12*78k wr cent.lfh^ 

The adtoils of the Hindu' castes are : 2006 Brdhquuia.} 
Ebrubara, shepherds ; 3007 Kabligers, fishenn«a ; 2856 
983 Marathds, husbandmen ; 701 Oavandis, masons ; €31 1^. 
husbandmen; 492 Eajputs, soldiers; 485 P4inch41s, metal-'worket^^ 
Sbimpis, tailors ; 298 Eunbis, busbandmdti ; 109 Suryavimshi*^" 
butchers ; 52 Eshatriyds or Chhatris, husbandmen ; 40 Hols or C , 
cowherds; 37 Bhois, palanquin-bearers; 30 Gujars, tradem)'.' 
Med4rs, bamboo-workOrs ; 17 HaMls, distillers; 11 11 
tappers; 11 Jingars, painters; 9 Emntis, traders; 13|.. 
diggers ; 462 Lamias, carriers ; 874 Korvis, labooiwrB ; .5^ 
dancers; 47 Kilikets and 26 Budbudkers, hOMors; 0 ■ 
tnmblers: 4193 lloli&s, ^ourers; '2694 !SC4^g% * 

and Uboforers ; 20,579. True LingS^ts, 6267 G4mgt(,''^hmH^j;., 
HudVakkolgur^ hpsbandjnen; 1490 Are-Bonjim,- h ' 

897 Kddigs or inhfivis, barbers'; 778 Kttmbh&r^ potlim' ; « 
weavers; 579 Baade-Yazirs, ^^hei^; 148 Eursilil^4 
Chatters, clotli*flelle|ti ; 63 Gavlia, mdkm^ ; 28-H4 {[^Wb;:< 
Ha1k4r8^,^ad-loom wj^vers; 
leother-wdirk^ ; IdS/EAbb^ .kiwbaBdnMnj 141^4 
112 Helavs, b^gars ;-74 Stiis, ; 
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‘ onginally A^ra-kliel^i, wiiL in 1881 a population of Chaptifr XIT 

^ lar^o village ou tlio Bhima about tiftcen nule.*^ niorth-oast pililia 

linf ^ ^ south of the village is an old temple (2‘iV x 28' x 28') . ■ ' 

is ^ facing oast, with %, taperiug apiro. The roof is AaAHKa^*^> 

‘ a giiro of Gi*, ^ '^quadrangular pillars and eighteen pilasters all 
rnri the lintels of two of tho temple doors 

oi'iginal ^ '^ardev^s linf^ which is of white marble 
sempie contains two Vr "ous rvf fVtn 4*.^% 


oM 


iJasar 

l^oO) , — wwiiu . ' j 

•It "Ailiolo. wifcj] in 1 1 h^vrl 1172 (a.d* 

^ iago, and a place ( Population o? 12/. . 

miJes south-wo^ of ^ - 

Brnmi. ThenamoiSi wjST"^^ miles V 

holy village, hiis given rise to ^JTavolo ihc nrioix 

incarnation of Viahnu^fLtSn- '’“r^hunlm tho Si. 

Jamadagni’s murder, by deatrovin”^.^’® hia fathor 

came to the JVfalnraHii * ^ the whole race of Raiiuf 

^ ^.-^v w at ri.;? L rvi'i .S& 

rock is ahown on “ho i %«ml 

0 village, and, on a rock in tlm ^ i bank to tlie nor^ of 

Near Parahuram’s frmtw“ « a Z7 ’ m f«ot-| rinfca 

.« venerated by tho HamL-r^t Shatriv^ f ih^mling which 

/<mt Btone without mortar In i^^moat all early Hiflfln bf!in *“^d 
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are the remains the village is^ a 




uilt 
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of many temples. On a i ^ g Honthero style of arcbitecture. 
to Mogiiti built 111 the has been covered, witli rubble 

R is full of rubbish and „ g^no wall and has evidently 

niasonry. of the cast wall of the .tetnple 

boon used as a fort. On the ontM ^ ^ , dynasty recoi;ding *e 
i, a stone inscription o tlm 4,ikfrti in the reign 

building of a stone tornp i The inscription abounds in 

of Pulikeshi II. Slink ooO ’ ( qq of tho earliest mention 

historical allusions, and contamsperh^ 

of this jiart of the k d in memory of a mm-cl 

of the temple “ Niy.4m’s territories which is^ 

which tlTo ]5uddhist tonn»lc on the outer gateway 

lirahmanic Htnicturiil toniple. f^^-^^ualukya who reigned froni 
contains the nanie of Vikrn, inj|^ ^^AboroCore the oldest known 
Sout A. 1). to and is the only known templo 

Bv^nctural temple in Buddhism under the influence of 

certainly built beginning of ^iio eighth century. 

Shankarach{iryay»«r®^mod with rubble masonry into a rude watcdi 
The roof has )^f ^uat the roof of the hall lias fallen in, the walls 
tower, but^ viigerrients are perfect. The plan closely resembles 
and in^^^'ho cJmUijn or Buddhist eliapol at Sd?achi in Malwa. Liko 
t.iper^anchi cliapel tho apso is solid but unlike the Sanehi chapel 
,iO n Aivalli temple is surrounded by a veranda whose 

* windows light the shrine-encircling or jmuhikMva pathway. In 
the wall of the temple arc niches Avith figures of the incarnations 
of Vislinu; between the niches are open stone-lattice windows, and 
below is a belt of dwarfs, mythological scenes, and arabesques. 
Of the twtmty-oight original veranda columns twelve are sculptured, 
and •the rest are plain square blocks. The four pillars of the inner 
porch are elaborately carved with dwarfs or ganaa, medalHons, 
and arabesque festtionod drapery, and bear large figures on the 
outer sides. The ton hall pillars are like those in the porch. 
Tho roof is raised above the brackets by a deep architrave and 
again by t^o cross beams. Tho shrine has an encircling pathway 
or itradftkahhm and is semicircular at the back. Up to the roof 
tho temple door is richly carved, and on the lintel Garud, Vishnu^s 
man-oagle, grasps a handful of snakes. In front of the door tho 
j)orch roof is carved with the great serpent Shesh, a circle of fishes 
with their heads towards the central knob, and other figures. 
Tlie brackets from tho side columns of the porch to the central 
beam have disappeared, and the roof of the front of the veranda 
lijis fallen. Two of tho roof slabs are lying outside the temple 


1 The inscription is given in the Appendix. 
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X carved with ^eimirkable boldness and freedom^ On a stone at the 
base of- the^ temple in well preserved Sanskrit characters of about 
,jr\the end of tlte seventh century is cut:|,»'Tho holy UMiiple of Jina.^ 

Aivilli has two cave temples one Jain the other Brahinanic*.* Thd 
Jain cave templo is in tho face of a rocky hill, wost-south-wost of the 
, village facing south-south-wcst. The wall in front of the veranda 
is formed of large stones some of them contfiining qg much asf 
twenty-four and twenty-nine cubic feet. At one ohd of flio veranda 
is PArshvanath the twenty- third Jain Tirthjinkar with a sorp<mt 
^ hood. At tho other end is a Jijia with two female siipportors and 
.behind him fi tree with two figures among the branches. Tho hall 
(IS' x 17^ S^'xS') is onterod by a door divided by two small pillars. 
Tho roof is carved with the lotus, alligators, and other figfiros. At 
• tho back are door-keepers with attendants. ^JHio shrine, which has 
a triple doorway with an ascc*nt of ifireo steps, contains a sitting 
1'irthiinkar. ^.Fo the right and left of the hall ai*9 two ^^udls entcrecl 
by triple jdoors. Tho right cell con^^* figure of 

JSraliavir, tho twenty-fourth or last^ru-^io a* lion 

tlirone with attondants. The left coll is plain. 

Above this cave are numerous cell-tombs or dolmens, mostly 
.imperfect, and near tho foot t)f tho hill aro two old shrines ono of 
which has two Shaiv memorial slabs. 

l^lie Brahmanical cavo lies to the north-w(‘st of Aivalli nnd faces 
south-west by west. It is a hall ( 18 ' (>" x P3' 0") wirli two square 
pillars ill front. On eacli side of the hull is a clui])(*J, and behind it 
is a shrine, each raised by five steps above the level of tlio hall 
floor, and the front of#i‘ach divided by two pillars with 8(piarc3 bases 
and sra teen- sided shafts. I’lie chapel on the left is apparently 
unfinishod, that on tlie right contains a sculjitiire on the back wall of 
tcMi-armed Shiv dancing with Parvati and CJanesh all with high h(5ad- 
dresscs. In tlio corners of- the hall are larger figures of Ardharuiri, 
and Shiv and Parvati with Shiv^s skeleton attendant Hhringi. • 
Shiv wears a high head-dre.ss out of which rise three female 
head.'j, Shiv wdtli a cobra, and Shiv and Vishnu standing together. 
At the left end of tho chamber is Varah tho boar Visimu and at^tho 
right Maliishasur or tlio Buffalo demon. I’ho roof is carved. 1'ho 
shrine contain'^ only the ba.so for an idol. Tlie. sculptures in this 
cave are so simple and the arrangemrmt so little developed, thfit tho 
cave must bo old, perhaps about the bogiuiiing of tho sivth century. 
On each side of the cavo is a small temple, tho roof of tho left temple 
having a figure of Vishnu with the overshading Bnake-h(»od. Near 
the left temple is an old temple with an encircling path or 
pradakshina, a figure of Shiv’s son Kartikeya on his peacock in 
tho porch, and the rnan-oaglc Garud over the door of the .shrine. In 
the temple is a fine inscribed stone. Close by are two small shrines, 
and near them five much-worn memorial slabs. Other temples at 
Aivalli aro the IIuchimalHgiidi, with, on tho outside wall to tho 
north of the door, an inscription of Vijayaditya dated Shak 630 
(a.d. 708 ). Tho LAdkhan temple, now used as a Musalman residence, 
has two inscriptions of the eighth or ninth century mentioning a 
guild called The Five hundred of Ayyavole Svimis, and apparently 
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Shaivs. Another lar^e temple has huge pillars with a finely 
sculptured imago of Ndriiyaii and numerous other figures, and a 
small temple dedicated .to ^l^ontdev containing several inscriptions. 

aro scattered round the village one of which is usually 
appropriated when a new temple is built. Sculptures and pillars 
have also been removed from Aivalli in building neighbouring 
•teiTiplrs. This ruin-robbing has been stopped, and measures have 
|je(‘n taken to preserve the Durga temple and other important 
remains. 

ft 

Almely twelve miles north of Sindgi, is an old village, the 
head-quarters of an old revenue division, with in 1881 a population 
of Tlio village) is said to have boon founded by the Kalaehuri 

king Ilijjala (1 150-1 1()7). ^J'ho name Alinel, which perhaps comes 
from the Kjlnarese yelii sovon and w,cl meeting that is the meeting 
of seven villages, soema, from its likeness to the Kanareso yrli 
and mr.l up, to have given rise to the tale of some one sentenced to 
be tratnplcMl to doatli by an elephant having by virtue of his holiness 
lloatod to heaven dragging up the elephant with him. The village 
lias a tornplo of llamling in bad repair, whicli contains three I hi y ft 
on one of which are four faces. Over the shrine is cut an elephant 
carrying three men in its trunk. Four of the ten pillars in the 
hall or mavdftp aro sciilplurod and armed door-keepers and fan- 
bearing ndfj figures are on all the wiills witli a good deal of floi*al 
ornament. About the tompJo are numerous broken images and 
Bnsvannjla or bulls and a small shrine of Lakshrni. Near the 
village school is a slab (2'x 1') with a Devnagari inscription on one 
face and Kanareso iiiscri])tioiis on the other throe, all dated Shak 
1007 (a.d. 1085). A ruined temple of Ilaniiui'an outside the village 
has the figure of a mau held up by . two elephants over the slirino. 
Broken image.s also lie around. In the shrine are Haiiumdn, 
Ganpati, and two liny ft, and door-keepers on the walls. A modern 
temple of Ishvar a ml a step-well near ft are built of black stone. 
The temple has four plain square pillars and a spire and on both 
sides of the shrine, over which is a lotus, is a finely carved elephant. 
On the walls aro Bhavani, Ganpati, snakes, and elephants. Tho 
teiitplo WHS built a.nd endowed by a 1^1 anitlia officer, Bamdji Narhar 
Binivalo about 1780 {Foftli 1184). Kaina-ji also presented lands 
to the temple of (lanpati, a plain building enclosing an image of 
Ganpati said to have been miraculously developed from a stone 
wdiich one Samaji was directed in a dream to dig from a neighbouring 
well. A similar story is told of the finding of the stone of which tho 
image of Bhn vjiiii wns made about 1 800 when Malojirdv Ghorpade was 
in authority iimlcr Bajirdv the last Pe8hw'’a. The temple of Bhavani 
is plain. One Sheshgirrav Deshpando of Almel about 1788 {FasU 
1102), built the temple of Ramdev which contains white marble figures 
of Biim, Sita, and Lakshmau, and was enriched with a grant of land 
by Bdjirdv Peshwa, Every year in Chaitra or March- April a fair is 
held with a ten days feast to Brahmans. Opposite the temple is a 
small shrine of Mdruti. The temple of Pdvadi Baseshvar is solidly 
built and has been lately repaired. It has a hollow spire and nine 
sculptured pillars and near it an inscribed stone. In the backyard 
of one Goviudrdv Mathvdle’s house in the village is the tomb of a saint 
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named Devappaya with a shrine containing a //wj, a well, and a 
sacred fig tree, beneath which is a figure of Ifjiruti. From one 
Chandrasenrfiv Jadhav the tomb enjoys a yearly cash payment of 
£8 8i/. (Rs. Si) and a land endowment valued at 19 (Rs. 5)1). 
Devappaya who died in 1774* belonged to the Almel Deshpiinde 
family and \vas P//ad;//.s or reconl-koeper of thclndi sub-division. 
Ho became a saint and a di.scT])lo of Madhavrnuni of Ainapur in 
Atluii. When Madhavmuiii dit^d Devapjiaya built a*1}omb in his 
honour and yearly offered it prayers. ^ One year ho found himself, 
within two days of the annivoi'sary, with no tends for the servico 
when fifty horsemen .smldenly apjieared, and eagh dismounting at 
the temple of Ibimling made an obeisance, gsivo the saint 4^8, 
(Rs. 2) and rode aw^ay. About 200 cubits from the village is tho 
tomb or shrine of one (llialib Saheb who is sai<l to have disappeared 
at this sj)ot after a visit to his teaAer Ali Vastad wdioso tomb is 
in the house of one Meti Rudrappn. in tlio village. Oluilib Sahel/s 
tomb 1ms an endowment in hiiud from one Lfiilba Jhandovale and 
is honoured by a yearly fair.^ Near tho sbrino are an oKi mosquo 
ajid several tombs. Some old dain irn.ages arc said to bo buried 
to the north of tho shrine. A largo pond to the west of tho 
village Avas repaired by Government during the I87G famine at a 
cost of £1*000 (Rs. 'U),000). During tho repairs tho remains of a 
teinjdo and some image's were found wdiich appe'ar to have bciou 
used in making tho masonry (‘rnbanknu'nt. To tho east of tho 
poml is a sniall shriiu) of bakslimi with four round stones in which 
lives the godde^.ss.- 1’ho GoveTurnont mansion or vdJa which was 
built during tho Pcsliwa.s^ rule was sold somo years ago whem 
Almele ceased to bef tho h ('ad- quarters of a pel ty division and is 
now in ruins. Near the jiolicc. station is a ruined fort once held by 
a family of Nadganvdas or district lieadmen who are now extinct. "‘A 
well ill tho village used to bo called Itaintirth, hut since, about tho 
middle of the sixte('nth ctmtury, tluj tcmjdo of Rdmling wms turned 
into a inosqne by San jit. Bhai, a Subliodiir of fifth Bi jajmr king 
Ali Adil tSlmh I. (107)7-1580), the well is km^wn as the inos(pio well. 
Tho liruja which are of finely polished black stone were nunoved 
to a Shaivito monastery of tlio Pashupat sect. In the butcli(',r« and 
tanDers\|uart(U’sof the village is a blaek.stomi well called tho Sisters^ 
\Wll with stops on thr<^e sides and tw(4vcarchesfau tlie fourth. Tho 
well is said to take its nanu' from two courtezan sisters who built it. 
After it was built the well remained dry until a saint told the sisters 
that, unless they offered tlieir lives, the well would never hold water. 
Tho sisters worshipped the god.s, slept in tho well, and in tho night 
tho water suddenly rose and drowned them. In a revemuj statement 
of about 1790 Alnicl appears as the head of a .sul)-dlvisi(m in tho 
Bijapur sarkdr with a revenue of £15,708 (R.s. 1,57,080).® 
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> A story is told of a European officer who suffered severely for prosentittg. 
oriiameuts at the tomb without taking hia boots off. 

- A rmronean officer, who pulled down the shrine to pitch his tent, is said tt> 
liave been vAinded by the goddess and to have had his sight restored when ho rebuilt 
the tcmplo. * Waring’s MarAthAs, 242. 
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Anvdil, apparently Ananthalli or Vislina’s Snake village, five miles 
south-east of Kahldgi is a small village, with in 1S81 a population 
of 801. The village has three temples of Anant Mariiti and Ram- 
ling. The iomplo of Anant is a small square i^hrine without any 
hall or mandap and without pillars. It contains a fine carving in 
hlfjck st()n(3 of Vishnu lying shaded by the hood of the serpent 
Shosh, Rrithivi or Brahma on a lotus issuing from Vishnu’s navel, 
and Laksliifij at his feet. Round the upper border of the stone are 
carved the ten incarnations of.Vishnu. Close by is a small separate 
slab carved with a lig^iro which cannot be made out. The ceiling 
is square. ^J’he temple lias an upper storey with no means of access, 
and is open to the road. It is said to havo formerly contained a linff 
but is no\x empty. The door of the lower shrine is like the door of 
the (‘liief Jain tt.unple in Belgaum fort.^ Tlie door has no carving on 
the lintel and the whole structure is singularly bar(3. The temple 
of M;lriiti is modern and of no arcliit(‘ctural interest. The Ildmling 
temple is a mere room but contains an unusually fine ihuj with a 
rc'ctjingidar case or sltitbinl'ha apparently brought from a larger and 
older tcMuplc. Anval lapsed to (jlovornmeut in ISdG on the death 
without heirs of Govindrav of Chinch ni. 

Arasibidi, or the (Queen’s Route, a ruined and almost deserted 
villnge abouf. sixteen miles south of llungund, was an old Ohalukya 
cajntal called Vikranipiir founded by the groat V’^ikramadltya VI 
(I07d-1]2G) under whom the power of the Western Clialiikyas 
1]00) was at its highest. Vikramaditya held Ooa, and carried his 
arms northwai*ds beyond the Narbada and the Konkan, His kingdom 
was not less tlinn the Muhammadan kingdom of Bijapiir in its most 
prosperous times. How long V^ikrain])ur relnained a capital is 
npcortain, but until the Kalachuri .usurpation (11 GO) it probably 
continued a place of im]K)rianco. Arasibidi has two ruined Jain 
temples, two large Clnalukya and Kalachuri inscriptions in Old 
Ivaiiarcso on stone tablets, and the ruined embankment of a lake. 

Ba'da'mi, 1 5° 55' north latitude and 75° 45' oast longitude, sixty- 
five miles south of Bijjipur, is an old town tlie head-quarters of the 
Badaini sub-division, with in 1881 a population of 3060. Besides 
the *sub-divisional rovenne and police offices BAddmi has a third 
class staf iou on tbe^IIotgi-Gadag or East Deccan Railway 131 miles 
south of liotgi, four richly ornamented and well preserved Brah- 
manical and Jain eaves (500-650), ruined temples and inscriptions, 
and two dismantled forts. 

The town lies picturesquely at the mouth of a ravine between 
two rocky hills on its north and south, and a dam to the oast 
between the foot of the hills forming a large reservoir for the water- 
supply of the town. All along the north of tho reservoir aro old 
temples most of them built of large blocks of sand stone, and on tho 
hill behind are the two forts. 

The caves are all in the west face of the south fort. The lowest 
on the west end of the hiU is a Shaiv cave ; the next considerably 


^ Details ai'c givcu in tho Bolgaum Statistical Account, 539 • 541 . 
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liighor np to the north-east of the Shaiv cave is a Vaishnav cave ; 
the third still further to the oast on the north face of tlio hill is also 
a V^aishnav cave by far the finest of the group, and the fourth, a little 
beyond it, is a small Jain cave. All four are very rich in luytho-^ 
logical sculpture and unusually well preserved* 

Cave I. is on the north-west of the liill about fifty foot above the 
town. It is entered by a few steps rising fi’oin what ina^have been'^ 
a small court now broken away. Along tlu^ front on oacn side of the 
st(^ps arc Shiv*s dwarfs or ijan as \vith. men’s cows’ andhorsos’ heads, 
tjapering and posing ifi various attitudes. On tho right or west side, 
above the return of this base, is a figure of Shiv, five feet high, with 
eighteen arras dancing the wild ttUulno^ dance which ho is said to 
perform when he destroys the world. Tho only ori-lookors aro 
. Nandi Ganpati and tho dniinmor Njlrad. ljetw(‘OTi Shiv and tho 
cave is a small chapel with two fronf pillars, on ar ])asi' or raised 
step, the face of which is also sculptured with the rollicking dwarfs, 
one of them with a tortoise hanging from his necklace. Inside tho 
(•]iap(d, round tho ends and back, are S(‘veral ol.hor ilwavfs. ’ Above 
tho dwarfs on tho back wall, is a fairly p(*rfect tigut*o of Maliish.asurj 
or I'ilrvati as tho d(istroycr of tho ButTalo-ilemon. On tho right 
wall is Ganpati, and on tlio left his brother Skanda or Mahasomi tho 
god of war. At tho otlier end of tlu^ front of tho cave is a door- 
keeper, 6' 2"liigli, holding Shiv’s trident ; and below is a bull and 
olepL'iiit figure so made that when tho body of tho bull is liid tlio 
elephant is seen, and when tlio body of the ch^jdiant is covered tho 
rest is abiill. ’J'lie veranda front has four sijuaro pillars and two 
])iiasters, tlioir iif/jier halvt's and brack(;ts carved with beaded festoons. 
Over the brackets, agifinst tho arcliitravo and liiddeii from outside 
liy tlie drip in front, nrv a serics^of squat male figmvs, each diiToreii.^ 
and acting as brackets to the roof above. Insitle tho veraaida, at 
the left end, is a figure of Jlarihar, 7' 0" high attended by two, 
females, perhaps »Sati and' Urna, with well wrought girdhvs head- 
dresses and braeolots. At tlie right end is a lai’gti sculpture of 
Ardhandrishvar or Shiv and I’llrvati, half male and half female. 
Near Shiv is his favourite white bull or Nano' f, a form of Dharmadev 
the god of justice, who on’ered himself to Shiv as a (;iirrj(.T. Behind 
Nandi, with clasped hands, stands the gaunt and hideoiw skeleton 
Bhringi a favourite devotee or jierhaps Shiv himself as Kdl or tho 
destroyer. At the left or female side stands a richly docked female 
figure with some flat object in her left hand. The riglw. or male 
half is Shiv with the crescent moon and skull on his luMd-dross, a 
snake in his ear, another coiled round his arm, a third hanging from 
his belt (the heads of them broken off), and a fourth twisting round 
the battle-axe in his uplifted hand. A portion of the tiger-skin 
shouldercloth hangs down on his thigh. Shiv wears richly jewelle^d 
necklaces and bracelets. The loft or Pdrvati half wears a largo flat 
earring, necklaces, belt, armlets, and bracelets different from those 
on tho male half. Over the shoulder is a hair-knot much as it is 
still worn by the lower classes in tho Madras Presidency, and covered 
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with a network of pearls or gems. A cord hangs down in front of 
the thigh, ending in a small fiat heart-shaped finial an ornament 
specially notable on many of the figures in the Kailds rock-teinplc 

Filiira. The feet have two heavy anklets and the wrists long 
bracclc^ts much like the bone and brass rings worn by Vanjaris and 
some early tribes. Pitrvati holds a flower, and with the other hand 
pgriiaps a stick or lute, the other end of which is held by the front 
hand of thS" male. half. The attendant female wears a loose kirtle 
held up by a richly jewelled belt and curious earrings. Floating 
overhead on each Iside are two figures, male and female, with 
elaborate head-dresses, bringing offerings. The hair is done in a very 
elaborate stylo, with a profusion of pearls over the forehead. This 
union of fJhiv and Parvati in a single body personifies the principle 
of life and production in its double aspect, the active or male ^ 
principle under the name oi Purush, and the female or passive * 
principle under the name of Prakriti. On the right or male side the 
figure of Arefhandrishvar is usually painted dark-blue or black, and 
vermilicrn or orange on the left or female side. Sometimes tho 
colours are white for tho male and yellow for the female. 

The roof is divided by imitation beams into five compartments. 
In the central panel is a figure of tlie serpent Shesh. Tho head 
and bust stand out boldly from tljo centre of tho coil. In a compart-* 
ment to the right, on a cloud or boss 2' 6" in diameter, are two 
well cut demigods, a male and female, the male with a sword, and the 
female drawing forward a veil that floats behind her head. In tho 
corresponding compartment on tho other side are two rather smaller 
figures, and in the end panels arc lotuses. 

The entrance to tho Imll is wider than ki the Buddhist caves 
which allowed little light. Tho entrance is 23 feet wide and is 
divided into three by two pillars. The pillars have simple bases and 
square shafts, tho upper part of each shaft being ornamented with 
* arabesques and birds. The capitals are round, much in the Elephanta 
style and of about the eighth or ninth century.^ 

Tho hall measures 42' 1" wide by about 24' C" deep, the roof resting 
on two rows of four pillars each parallel to the front and similar 
to Jblie veranda pillars. The roof is divided into compartments 
by imitation joists and rafters. The first compartment immediately 
within the middle* entrance has a pair of demigods, male and female, 
the male with a sword and shield. The next or central compart- 
ment has a lotus. Tho rest are plain. 

The shrine is irregular varying from 6' 11" to 8' 3" deep by 9' 6" 
wide, and contains an altar about 4' 3" square with a small ling. 

Cave II. lies a « good deal to the west of Cave III. and faces 
north. Its front is a little raised above the level of the area before 
it, and the face of the basement is sculptured* with dwarfs. Three 
steps, built against the middle of the front, lead to the narrow plat- 
form outside of the veranda. At each end of the platform is a door- 
keeper 5 feet 1 0 inches high. The veranda has four square pillars 
in front minutely carved &om the middle upwards. Above them 
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thin alligator brackets project to support the drip or eave which is 
ribbed on the under side. The central areas of the bracket capitals 
of the pillars are filled with sculpture. At the left end of the 
veranda is Vishnu as a boar, and at the right or west end is Vishnir 
as the dwarf, neither of them so large as in Cave III. The 
roof is divided into compartments and scnlpturod, and the frieze 
that runs all round the wall head is sculptured with numerou9» 
scenes from Vishuu's life. The cave is entered from Wio veranda 
by three openings divided by two f>illars, each 8 foot inches 
high, neatly carved with arabesques or festodnod figures, standing 
on a step seven inches above the flcwr level. Insjdo the roof rests 
on eight square pillars, arranged in two rows across the hall, 
which is 33' 4^ wide by 23' T deep and 11' 4" high. Tho brackets 
^ to the rafters are lions, human figures, vampires, and elephants. 
Five stops lead three feet up to th<f shrine (8' 9" X 7' 5^") with a 
square altar whose image is gone. ^ 

Cave III. is by far the finest of tho series, and one of the most 
interesting Brdhmanical temples in India. It is also tho offly cave- 
temple of which the age is certainly known. Tho inscription on its 
pilaster says that the cave was made by Mangalish (5G7-G10) the 
second son of the Western Chalukya Pulikeshi I. who made Baddmi 
’ liis capital. Though it cannot compare with Eleplianta, or with some 
of the larger Elura caves, this is a largo temple, tho veranda 
measuring nearly seventy feet in length and the cave inside sixty- 
five feet, with a total depth, exclusive of a twelve feet deep shrine, 
from the front of the veranda pillars to tho back wall, of forty-eight 
feet. Tho general height throughout the veranda and hall is fifteen 
feet. It is considerably higher in tho rock than the other Vaishnav 
Cave II. and is entered by a stai^ through a door in tho west end of ^ 
square front court. The north side of the court is formed by a largo 
mass of rock, and uucxcavatcd there ; tho cast and west ends by 
old masonry walls, the oast' wall barring access to the Jain cave just 
beyond it. The cave faces north, and the level of its floor is about 
nine feet above the outside court, A narrow platform is built along 
tho whole length of tho front and tho cave is entered by a flight of 
broken steps in the middle which have boon torn away. The front 
of the platform has a moulded cornice, and under it a square or dado 
of blocks, many of them seven feet long, dividfid into more than 
thirty panels throughout the length of it, with in each panel two 
little felt dwarfs or ganaa. 

In front of the veranda are six pillars, each two and a half feot 
square, and two pilasters, with pretty deep bases and capitals, the 
capitals almost hid by three brackets attached to the lower part of 
the capitals on the backs and sides of each, and by the ovorhwmng 
eave or drip. With 6ne exception the brackets on each side of the 
pillars represent a pair of human or mythological figures, a male and 
female, standing in various attitudes under foliage, in most casea 
attended by a small dwarf figure. Theexception to the pair of figures 
is one in which Ardhandri is shown four-armed and with two dwarr 
attendants. The brackets on the backs or inner sides of the pillars 
are all tall single female figures, each with one or two small attend- 
ants. The brackets stretch from near the bottom of the capi|als to 
B 877-70 
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the roof. The necks of the pillars below the capitals are carved 
with broad bands of elaborate beaded festoon work^ and on each of 
the four sides of the lower parts of the shafts are medallions carved 
<^with groups of figures within a border. 

The veranda, which is nine feet wide, is separated from the hall by 
four free-standing columnsandtwodemi-columns, all with high bases, 
'the two central pillars consisting of a ^uare shaft with thin and slightly 
narrower slabs applied to each face. Two of the slabs are superimposed 
on each side, forming five exterior angles at each of the four comors. 
The two pillars outside these are octagons with pressed-pillow 
capitals. The sculptures are on the two ends of the veranda, and on 
the spaces on the back between the attached pillars and the ends. 
In the east end of the veranda is a large four-armed Vishnu seated 
on the body of the great snake Bhesh or Anant, which is thrice 
coiled round below him, while its five hoods are spread over and 
round guarding his big crown. Vishnu^s front loft hand rests on the 
calf of his log and his back left hand holds a conch-shell. In his 
front right hand ho holds something perhaps representing werfth 
or fruit, and in his back right hand the discus or heavy sharp-edged 
quoit which the early Hindus used to hurl at the enemy and draw 
back with a string. V is hn u wears throe necklaces each with a mass^ 
of gemsjpi "RoufiTlEs^^iat^lS^ *of gems, while’ 

ov^jjdfjTa left shoulder and under his right arm hangs a thick cord 
y,i^p|)arently formed of twisted strands of strings of beads. Bound 
hiB loins are other richly embroidered bolts and on his arms and 
wrists rich armlets and bracelets. At his right, below, sits his 
eagle-carrior Garud. Facing Garud is a little female figure with 
a high crown perhaps Lakshmi the wife of Vishnu. Above these 
ijtand two tailor female figures, each holding a fly-flap : they have 
jewelled head-dresses and large hair-knots, out of which rises a 
single cobra-head overshadowing the bead. This large sculpture 
fills the end of the veranda. Under ifc is a plinth the front of 
which is carved with fat little gambolling dwarfs. 

To the right on the back wall of the veranda is another large 
sculpture. It is the Vardh or the Boar incarnation of Vishnu. 
Vishnu took the form of a boar to free the earth from the demon chief 
Hiranydksha, whq had carried it to the bottom of the ocean. The 
boar dived and freed the earth after a thousand years^ fight. This 
sculpture is common in Vaishnav shrines and also found in several 
of the Shaiv rock-temples of Elura. Here Vishnu or the boar is 
represented as four-armed, with the discus and conch in his uplifted 
hands and a boards bead, standing with his left foot on the coil of 
a snake which has a human head with five hoods behind it seen 
under his thigh. In one of his left hands Vishnu holds a lotus on 
which stands the earth or Prithivi steadying herself against his 
shoulder.^ In front of the boar’s knee kneels a human msde figure 
with five cobra-hoods over his jewelled crown and behind stan^ a 


.. Bnthivi is the wife of Vishnu in his boar form. She is represented as a woman 
wi^ two arms, standing on a lotus, and holding in one hand another lotns blossom, 
with a ^own on her her long black locks readhkig to her tost, of yflUow 
complexiGn, and with a red paste laark on her forehead. 
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female single-liooded fly-flapper. Another figure lies between the 
boar’s feet bolding by the long oord that hangs from his shoulder. 
Over the boar’s shoidders two pairs of heavenly minstrels bring 
offerings. On the -pilaster beside Vishnu as the boar is a Sanskrit 
inscription in twenty- four lines dated Sluik 500 (a. d. 578) and 
recording the completion of the cave as a temple of Vishnu^ the 
installation in it of an image of Vishnu, and the grant of the villager 
of Lanjishvar, in the twelfth y^r of his reign, by the'Tihird Early 
Chalukya, or, as the inscription says, Ohalkya king Mangalish.^ This 
inscription is of interest, as it determines with*a new precision the 
starting point of the Shak era. The era is saidjbo date from the 
anointment or coronation of the Shak king.* To the west of, the 
west end of the veranda is an undated Old Kiinareso inscription of 
Mangalish in four lines. It records a grant probably for flower 
garlands to the stone house that is th(? cave of Mangalish. On the 
rock to the west of tho cave are four names, probably of four 
visitors. The letters are of about the sixth or seventh century.* 

At the west end of the veranda is Vishnu as the man-lion or 
Narsinb. The demon Hiranyakashipu, brother of Hiranyd^ksha, 
having in consequence of austerities obtained from Brahma the 
boon that he should be wound-proof to gods men and snakes, 
’ troubled earth and heaven, when at the desire of Hiranyakashipu’s 
son Pralhdd, Karsinh burst out of a column and destroyed him. 
Narsinb is a four-armed figure, one of the left arms resting on his 
huge club beside which stands tho eagle Garud in human form. 
On the other side is a dwarf and above Narsinh’s shoulders floating 
figures bear garlands and gifts. Over the lion-head is a lotus. 
Narsinb wears elaborately carved jewelled necklaces. 

On the other side of the front pilaster of the veranda is a lar^ 
and very striking sculpture, repeated also on a smaller scale m 
Cave II. and at Elura and Mahabalipuram. It is called locally 
Virdtrup, but it relates to Vishnu in his Vdman or dwarf form. Ho is 
shown as eight-armed with a discus sword club and arrow in four of 
his right hands and a conch bow and shield in three of his left. With 
his loft fourth hand ho points to a round grinning face, perliaps Bdhu, 
to which be also lifts his left foot. Over this face is the crescent 
moon; beside Vishnu’s jewelled crown is a bo&r a^d two other figures 
and below on his right is Garud. In front stand three figures, 
probably the demon king Bali and his wife with Shukra his 
counsellor. Bali holds the pot out of which, against Shukra’s advice, 
he had poured water on the hands of the dwarf according to a 
promise to grant Vdmau’s prayer for as much land as he could 
cover in three strides. Scarcely, says tho legend, was the water 
poured on Vdman’s hands when he resumed his divine form. The 
earth became his feet, the heaven his head, the snn and moon his 
eyes, the demons his toes. At the sight of this divine form, BalPs 
subjects, animal and monstrous shapes, armed with all weapons, 
their heads decked with diadems and earrings dashed at him in rage* 
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Vishnu scattered them and as he scattered them he grew until the 
sun and moon were no higher than his breast. 

Holding by his thigh is the eagle Garud, ax^d above the beads of 
\he three figures before him is a falling figure with a sword and 
shield, and a half-figure behind. 

Pacing the Varaan sculpture at the other end of the veranda close 
"’outside the^pilast^‘r that separates it from Vishnu on his serpent couch 
is another large sculpture showing Vishnu with eight arms, with 
iliscus, arrow, club, and swor(} in his right hands and in his left the 
conch, shield, and bow, the fourth handplaced against his loin. Behind 
the head a part of the head-dress is formed into a round frill like an 
aureole. ^ He wears long links hanging from the ears, as in many 
Bauddha images, and in the lower part of the link hangs a heavy ear- 
drop that rests against the collar. Prom the top of his high cap 
springs a figure of Narsinh four-armed with conch and discus. 
Whom this sculpture is intended to represent, it is difficult to say. It 
may be ^ figure of Vishnu in his more active and terrible form or it 
may bo Balrdm the brother of Krishna. Like the others the sculpture 
is well cut in a close-grained rock ; the only damage it has suffered is 
a piece out of the long sword and a slight injury near tho ankle. 
The dross is knotted behind tho thighs, and round the body and 
thighs ho wears a belt. 

Tho last largo sculpture in this cave is a figure of Ilarihar.^ Tho 
left of tho figure is Hari or Vishnu with tho conch in his uplifted 
hand, tho other hand resting against his side, while tho earring 
and cap are different from the right side figure of Har or Shiv, on 
which is tho crescent and a withering skulV, two cobras hanging 
from tho ear and belt, a third on the front of the cap, and a fourth 
/ound the axo in his hand. Tho other hand holds some oval object. 

The veranda roof is divided by cross beams into seven with- 
drawn panels filled with sculptures. In the round middle compartment 
in each panel is a favourite god Shiv, Vishnu, Indra, Brahma, or Kam, 
with, in most cases, smaller sculptures of tho eight quarter guards 
of the compass or Dikpdls, the corners being filled with arabesques.^ 

The roof of tho front aislo of the hall is also divided into 
compartments, the central compartment with a male and female 
figure floating on clouds, tho male figure carrying a sword and shield. 
The panels to the right and left of the central panel have a blown 
lotus fiuwor. The hall roof is divided into nine panels by divisions 
very slightly raised from tho level of the ceiling. In the central 
panel in front is a god, perhaps Agni, riding on a ram with a 
figure before him and another behind. In the other central panels 
are Brahma and Varuna and in other compartmicnts are flying figures. 
On two of the hall pillars are inscriptions in KAnarese characters 
which cannot be made out. One of them is dated 1555 in the 


1 The name Harihar is applied to the Ayinar of Sonthem India, the son of Shiv by 
Mohini, whb is the only male village god worshipped by the Tamils. Another legend 
of Harihar mokes him a form of Shiv assumed to contend with the demon Gjiha. 
See Foiilkes's Legends of the Shrine of Harihar, 37-41 ; Harivamsh, 180, 181 ; 
Ward’s Hindus (Edition 1817), I. 242. » Compare Ind. Aut. VI. 362-363. 
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roign of the eleventh Yijaynagar kinig Sad&shivdevrdy (1642*1673). 
One of the veranda pillars has an undated inseription in three lines 
recording the building of a bastion on B4d4mi fort by the 
Vijaynagar king Kondrlj.^ • * 

Gave IV. the Jain rock temple is a little to the east of Cave III. 
and was probably cut about a.d. 6o0. The veranda is 81' long 
by 6' 6" wide and the cave about 16' deep. In frqn/i aro four* 
square pillars in the Elephanta style with bracket capitals, and in the 
back of the veranda two frco and l^vo attaq^ied pillars. Behind 
the pilloi's is the hall 6' deep and 25' broad. Four steps lead 
from the hall to the shrine which has on a lion» throne a seated 
figure of Mahdvir the last or twenty-fourth Tirthankar with fly 
flappers fancy lions^ and alligators^ heads in bas-relief 6n either 
side. In the veranda ends are 7' 6^ figures of Gautama S^dmi 
tho disciple of Malidvir attended by four snakes and PdrshvanAth 
the twenty-third Tirthankar with attendants. Numerous figures of 
Tirthankars are also inserted in the inner pillars and on the jvalls.® 

Besides the five in the caves Bddami has eighteen inscriptions 
varying from tho sixth to the sixteenth century. Moat of the 
inscriptions are in two or throe groups of ruined temples on the 
. bank of the lake. 

On the north bank of the lake is a temple of Teggina Irappa or 
Irappa of the Hollow. To the north-west of the temple lies a largo 
shapeless rock with interesting fragments of two inscriptions low 
down on its north side. The fragments on tho rock cover a space 
4' 2" broad by 3' 11" high. The upper six lines forming tho first 
fragment are in welh cut characters of about the sixth contury. 
The inscription has the special interest that it is the earliest 
Bachlmi inscription, earlier oven than the cave inscription of a.d. 575, 
and that it gives Vatapi tho old or tho Brdhmani.sod name of tho 
town. Prom the pLra,se ‘The Pallava the foremost of kings’ in tho 
fourth line Mr. Fleet believes that Bddami was originally the groat 
Western India stronghold of tho Pallavas and that it was from the 
Pallava s that about 610 Badami was wrested by tho Chalukyas. 
The second fragment was in three lines of which only a few letters 
remain. The characters show that it is a Chalukya inscription of 
the sixth or seventh century. * • 

About the middle of the lake embankment a ruined temple, proba- 
bly of tho god Yogeshvar is now used as a temple of Yellamma. In 
front of the temple is a sandstone tablet 5'84" high by 1' lOJ" broad 
with a Western Chalukya inscription in Old Kiinarese characters and 
language. Tho emblems at the top of the tablet are, in the middle, 
Jinendra seated on a pedestal ; to the right a cow and calf with the 
sun above them; and to the left. towards the top of tho stone the 
moon. The inscription covers about 3' 5^' of tho total height 
and is in thirty-three linos. It records in the second year, probably 
1139, of the Western Chdlukya king Jagadekmalla (118S-1150), a 
yearly grant out of the proceeds of an impost called Slddhdya to the 
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Pfod Yogeshvar.^ At the south-east comer of the town just below 
the lajce embankment^ leaning against a wall^ is a fragment of a 
black stone tablet with a W eatern Ghalukya inscription. At the top 
«>re usnsual emblems, Bmhma, Vishnu, and Shiv in the middle; a 
seated Chinpati on their right and a cow and calf on their left. The 
inscription is in Old Ktoarese characters and language in well 
rformed letters of the tenth to, the twelfth century. There are 
remains of Twenty-seven lines each of about thirty-nine letters. The 
rest of the stone is loat.^ Inside the town is an old temple which 
has been made into d dwelling house and called Kalla Math or the 
stone house. On the pillars of this religious house or math are three 
inscriptions, two of them, one of two and the other of four lines, of 
no interest. The third inscription, on the front of the right pillar, 
is a Western Gh^lukya Sanskrit and Prdkrit inscription in fifteen 
fulMines and two letters in line sixteen. The first ten lines are 
in Sanskrit and the last five in Pr&krit. The Sanskrit in- 
scription is *datod Shak 621 (a.1). 699) in the reign of the fourth 
Western Chalukya king Vijaydditya, and records the installation of 
the gods Brahma, Vishnu, and Maheshvar at the capital of Vatdpi. 
The illegible Prdkrit part probably recorded some grant.® Gut on 
the cliff, ten or twelve feet from the ground, on the north-west of 
the hamlet of Tattukoti, on the north-east comer of the lake, is an * 
undated inscription of the sixth or seventh century. The way to 
the cliff is on the left going up from the reservoir by the rear or east 
ascent to the Bdvanbando-kote or north fort and about half-way up 
to the shrine of Tattukoti Maruti. The writing covers a space of 
3' high by 2' 10^" broad. The meaning is not clear, but it seems 
a record of Kappe Arabhatta, a saint of local fame. Below the 
inscription and covering a space ot about 3' 7" is cut a round 
Band with a fioral device apparently a ten-leaved lotus inside it, 
and with what seems to be a fillet, with a ribbon crossed in a double 
loop, hanging from it."^ Prettily situated at the east end of the 
lake with red sandstone crags towering up as a background is the 
Bhutnd.th group of temples, the most important at Badami, consist- 
ing of a Dravidian temple of Bhutn&th with two or three smaller 
shrines attached. One of the columns in the central hall of the 
main temple has some short much spoilt and unintelligible inscrip- 
tions. On the outside of one of the stones in the north wall of 
the temple is an important Old K&narese inscription of about the 
ninth or tenth century. The inscription, which was hid by a thick 
coating of whitewash^ records the grant of rich arable land to the 
venerable Shridhar Bhuteshvar.® 

n Near the cliff inscription of Kappe Arabhatta, a passage through 
the rock leads by flights of steps into the north fort. The walls 
of the passage have numerous short inscriptions, chiefiiy names of 
visitors and devotees in characters from the sixth or seventh down 
to about the thirteenth century. The longest, and one of the latest, 
is an unfinished inscription near a figure of Hanumant out in the 


1 lad. Ant. YLISS- 142. * lad. Aat. VI. 142. ® lad. Aat. X, 00. * 
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rock on the left a skort way up the 8tex»s. It mentions a visitor from 
Mndngal, tke modem Mudgal in the Niz4m’a territory about fifty 
•miles east of Bidfimi, the worshipper of the goddess Ealika and the 
god Eamatheshvar* Leaving the passage on the left and -goin^ 
round by the back of the hill up a footpath that leads to the hill 
top near the northern fort^ about half*way up a path to the left 
leads to an open shrine of Tattukoti M&ruti. On the rock at the* 
back of the shrine are two one-line inscriptions in OHf Kanareso 
characters of the eighth or ninth century. Tho letters are very 
shallow but large and well formed. The uppef inscription is Shri 
Yitar&gan Siripati, and the lower inscription Shri Sliatrukdlagni 
Gottu, both names of visitors.^ On the rock, a ifttle to the south 
of the shrine of Tattukoti M^ruti^ an Old Kiinareso inscription 
covers about 2' 1 0 high by 2' 7" broad. The letters are shallow 
and of about the eighth or the beginnJtig of the ninth century. Tho 
inscription is of the time of tho first Vijaynagarking Hariharl (1335- 
1350) hero called Hariappavodeya Mah&niandaluslivart It is dated 
Shah 1261, Vikram Sarnvatsar (a.d. 1339) and records the ^ant of 
the villages of Badavi and Mundanur to the two thousand Mahajans 
of Bdddvi and the building of the fort, apparently the northern fort, 
and the building of its parapet wall, by Chdmrdj one of the 
• NdyaJeas of Harihar.'-* Standing on the flat top of a large rock, a 
little to the north-east of the rest-house on the north of tho 
town, is a small temple called Miilegitti Shivdilaya or the Shaiv 
shrine of the female garland maker. On tho right side of the 
shrine door a short inscription of the eighth or early ninth century 
gives the name of Shri Aryaminchi, a spiritual teacher. On tho 
east or front face oi a pillar in the temple porch is a Ktoareso 
inscription in a space 2' 1^^' broad by l'2J"high. It is dated 1543 
and records the building of a bastion by a Ndyak of the eleventh 
Vijaynagarking Sad sishivdevrSy (1542- 1573). The bastion men- 
tioned in the inscription is probably the large and strong bastion 
on the crest of the hill facing Milegitti's temple and about twenty 
yards south of it. In a small temple of Venkatraman, used as a 
dwelling, a K4narese inscription on a stono tablet covers a space 
of 2' 1 1 high by 1' 3" broad and has tho sun and moon at the Jiop. 
It is dated Shak 1469 Plavanga SaTnrajLtmra (a.d. 1547) in the 
reign of SadAshivdevrAy and records a grant to & guild of barbers. 
The inscription mentions Bdddvi. 

Aralikatti, about half a mile east of Bddami and a little to the 
right of the pathway over the hills to Mahdkut, is a holy place with 
a pool fed by a spring, two cells, one of masonry and another of half 
masonry, and a row of thirty or forty well made images of Vishnu 
and other gods cut in the rock. Towards the east end of this row 
of images is an undated Sanskrit inscription in Devirigari characters 
in a space 1' T high by 1' IF broad. The inscription seems to be 
of about the sixteenth or seventeenth century and records the 
arrival of the goddess MahAlakshmi from Kolh4,pur the best of 
cities. On a rock near the Mahdlakshmi inscription in Aralikatti 
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Tillage ia an undated inscription in three lines in K&nareso charac- 
ters of the eighth or the heginniug of the ninth century. The 
inscription records that on Monday the fifth day of the bright fort-' 
laight'of the Prabhava Samvatsar one Vardhamdndeva gained 
freedom.^ 

Tho fortifications of BAcMmi consist of a lower and inner fort 

‘enclosing town and on a level with the plain^ commanded by two 

strong forts on tho hill overhanging the town, one to the north 

called BAvanbando-kpto or Fifty-two Rocks fort and one to the south 

called Kanmandal or Battle-field fort. The two forts stand about 

»300 yards apart each about 240 feet above the plain. Both were 

dismantled about 1845. 

• 

In 1842 a committee of inspection described the town or poMa 
as more a fort than a walled city. It was defended on the north ' 
and the south by the two forts, on the oast by stone and mud walls 
with loophol(3d parapets and a large pond, and on tho west by 
bastionad stone and mud walls with loopholed parapets and a deep 
broad dry ditch. Tho bastions wore placed at irregular intervals 
and some of them were fit to hold ordnance. The town had one 
entrance through strongly defended gateways. Tho water-supply 
was from wells and from tho lake reached by a small door in tho . 
south-east corner. A part of tho town was set off as an inner 
town and was reached by a small door from the outer town. The 
way to tho north fort lay through the inner town. 

Tho north fort, the larger and stronger of tho two, was described 
in 1 842 as 300 yards round, built upon detached masses of steep 
rock, or rather on one huge rock, cut by narrow chasms into sepa- 
rate blocks. Tho chasms were 30- to 100 feet deep, carefully 
filled with strong and hard masonry wherever they opened through 
the rock, and formed a front or revetment to the fort which added 
greatly to its strength. From a distance- the fort appeared on the 
north as if wholly built of masonry, but examination showed tho 
immense rocks joined by masonry. Over these rocks at irregular 
intervals wore bastions of various sizes joined by strong loopholed 
masonry walls. These bastions were in commanding positions, all 
holding ordnance and defending the town and the southern fort. 
Tho walls were able to receive musketry and in some places were 
strong enough to hold heavy ordnance. The height of the works 
varied considerably. Wherever, as on the north face, the formation 
of the hill was weak, the works were specially high. Tho 
passage to the fort was from the inner town. It lay over a 
series of stone steps and through several narrow gates built in the 
masonry between tho rooks on the south-west, the last gate being 
only four feet high by two feet broad. The* ascent to the bottom 
of the chasm where the masonry began was very winding. Up- 
wards the passage was completely defended by works raised on 
inaccessible crags not far from he gateways. The interior of the 
fort was bare, uneven, and rocky and, except a few store rooms and 
a magazine, contained no buildings. The chasms afforded good 
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shelter against shells, but except about 120 yards square in the 
middle near the powder magazine, they left little level ground 
^inside the fort. The water supply of the fort was scanty from four 
cisterns. A conduit led the water of a large cistern outside tha» 
town through the north-east face of the hill and on through the 
masonry into a reservoir built in one of the chasms. The steps 
leading to the reservoir were in good order. • 

The south fort was described in 1842 as standing on tl&e top of a 
bluff crag at the south-east end of the •same ra^e as the north fort. 
The rock was sheer and was cut from the main ^ill by a chasm or 
natural ditch twenty-six to sixty feet deep and fifteen to thirty feet 
broad. The fort had an inner and an outer lino of works. The 
works were chiefly curtains ten to twenty feet high defended by 
bastions holding ordnance. The inner line of works was higher 
* than the northern fort and commanded both that fort and the town. 
A steep and narrow flight of steeps led down to one the strong 
masonry walls which blocked the openings of the chasms, and, 
passing through a door about four feet high by two broad, the way 
ran up to another very small door which opened into the body of 
the fort. The passage was more difficult and dangerous than the 
passage to* the larger fort. The fort had a little level space and a 
poor water-stfpply from a small cistern. The only object of interest 
in the fort were the caves in its west face. 

Between the lake and the Bd.ddmi rest-house are some unknown 
tombs, apparently Christian. The crosses over the tombs bear 
initial letters rudely cut in Kanarese.^ • 

Its strength and its neighbourhood to the sacred Aihole, Biinshan* 
kari,Mahdkac,andPattadkaI combine to make Bdddmi a likely site for 
an early capital. The Egyptian '.geographer Ptolemy (a.d.150) has,' 
though much out of place, a reference to a people called the Badiamaci, 
which may be a trace of Bdddmi.^ Inscriptions show that Bdddmi, 
also called Vdtdpi and Biddvi, was a Pallav stronghold in the sixth 
century and that it was taken from the Pallavs about the middle 
of the sixth centuiy by the Early Chaiukya king Pulikeshi L 
(550 [?]) who made it his capital.^ In Dr. Burgess' opinion, thoqgh 
the description can hardly bo made to fit with the site of Bdddmi, 
Bdihimi was probably the capital of Pulikeshi IJ. king of Mah^ 
rdshtra which the Chinese pilgrim Hiwen f hsang (640) describes as 
thirty U (sixty miles) round and lying near a river towards the west 
of the kingdom.* An inscription at Bdddmi, dated 1339 in the reign 
of the first Vijaynagar king Harihar I. (1335-1350), records the 
grant of B^kldmi to the two thousand mahijans of B^dyi and the 
building of a fort, presumably the north fort and the building of its 
parapet wall, by one of Harihar's ndika or captains.^ B&ddmi con- 
tinued for several years in the possession of the Vij^nagar king 
Krishnardy (1508-1542) after his defeat of the second Bij&pnr king 
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XIY* lamail Adil Sh&h (1 510-1534).^ Two inscriptions of Saddshivdevriy 
liaM. eleventh Vijaynogar king (1542-1678) at B4d4iiii show that 

;/ ‘ BdddnTi hnd other parts of South were still in the Vijay- 

BAdAuz, pegar, king's possession about the middle of the sixteenth’ century/ 

♦ HisUyfy, these inscriptions is dated S. 1466 (1648-44) and records the 

construction of a bastion; and .the other dated iS. 1469 (1547-48) 
^records a grant to a guild of barbers. In 1746, by a treaty between 
"the S4vanFr<Naw4b Majid Kh4n and Saddshivrdv Bfadu the third 
Peshwa B414}i B4jir4v’s (1740-1761) cousin, B4d4mi was ceded 
by the S4vanur Naaoib to the Peshwa, but it did not pass to the 
Mardthds till in 1766 the Peshwa and the Nizdm led an expedition 
against the S4vanur Naw4b.^ After it fell into the hands of the 
Mardthds the country round B4d4mi seems to have fallen into the ' 
greatest disorder. The real power was divided among the deadia of 
Parvati, Jalihdl, Eerur, aijd Bdgalkot, and Rustam Ali Kb4n the 
estate-holder of Bdddmi. iJl these proprietors kept large bodies 
of armed mea and lived by open plunder. The roads were haunted 
by bands of freebooters who robbed without chock or punishment. 
In the second year of the Mar&tha possession (1757) B4d4mi was 
among the districts given in charge to Malh^&r R4v R4stia who sent 
his agent KrishndjiVishvanAth as his deputy or aarsubha. Krishndji 
was a man of great vigour and within two years put d^wn the local 
freebooting deaaia but failed to check Rustam Ali who h&d to be 
bought off in 17G7.* In 1778 B4d4mi was taken by Haidar Ali 
with other places in South Bijipur.® In 1 786 B4d4mi surrendered to 
the allied force of the Nizdm and the Peshwa under Ndna Fadnavis, 
after a memorable siege of about four weeks.^ B4d4mi,|^ was 
left in charge of an officer of Rdstia's. With^ its transfer to the 
MarAthilB B4dd.mi fell waste, A famine in 1790-91 was followed by 
B Mardtha incursion in 1797 under .one Bhimrdv who laid the whole 
country waste though the town escaped with little loss.^ About 
1800, Bdddmi was the residence of Mddhavrdv Rdstia, one of the 
Peshwa's estate-holders, who had a yearly revenue of £200,000 
(Rs. 20 Idkha).^ In 1810 Bdjirdv stripped Mddhavrdv of Bdddmi 
and Bdgalkot as he refused to furnish his share of horse.^ In the 
1818 Mi^tha war, General Munro attacked Bdddmi on the 13th of 
February with a force of twelve companies of infantry, four of them 
Maisur troops, three troops of horse, four companies of pioneers, 
four long guns, four field pieces and one howitzer, and took it after 
considerable resistance on the 18th.^^ In 1840 a band of 125 Aldbs 
from the Nizdm's territory, headed by a blind Brdhman Jluned 
Narsinh Dattdtraya, entered Bdddmi fort after killing the Mards. 
Harsinh took possession of the town, proclaimed himself king, 
plundered the Government treasury and the market, and carried 
the booty into the Nizam's territory. He returned to B4d4ini and 


* See above p. 412. ^See above p. 413. ® Bom. Gov. Sel. CXUl. 208. 

« See above n 441. • Wilkes’ South of India, II. 186. 

* Details of the siege are gien above, pp., 443-444. 

7 Matahall’s Statistical Account, 134U35. 

> TransaotiQiui inAhe Mahltha Empire (1803). 86-87. 

Duff’s MarAthde, 623. ^^DmUs of the aveg^vmi abovep. 461; 
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the pib^jtivismL Within a week of hie f 

small force under Mr. A. Bettington of the Civd Serribe 
pled Bid&mi and after a alight ekumieh caught Nareinh and 
lottowers who were tried and punished several of tli£^ wifii 
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about forty.five miles south of Bij&pur is a munic^ 
^eWW:the head<-qiiarters of the B&galkot sub-diviaioii^ fmd the chim 
.^tirade eiBniare in South Bii&pur with a station oh the fiotgi-Gadag 
Bast Deocau B.ailway 1 16 miles aouth of Motgi. lu 1881 it had 
^tion of 12,850 or, probably owing to the 1876 famine, 1152 
^than in 1872, p£ the 1881 total 10,046»were Hindus and 
!8d5 Musalmfina. The town is on slightly rising gfround, on the 
light or south bank of the Ohatprablm. It has been surrounded 
}with wails whose upper parts of white mud, towards the south and 
mth-weat, have rained into quaint picturesque shapes. 

In early times the town is said to have belonged tS the imusicians 
^pf Rdvan the demon king of Ceylon.® Apparently at le^ between 
1558 and 1565 and probably at other times B&galkot like BAd&mi 
was under the Vijaynagar kings (1350-1655). The ancestors of 
the present desdi and deahpdnde owe their original grants to 
yiiaynagai#;hough the grants were afterwards increased by the 
Bijdpnr kings. Prom 1664 to 1755 the district was under the 
management of the SAvanur Naw4b from whom it was token by 
I the third Peshwa Bdidji Bdiirdv (1740-1761), who handed it to the 
I Ghorpadea of Gajendragad. In 1778 Bdgalkot passed to the 
I SAvanur Nawdb as Haidar's vassal.® Subsequently (1800) the 
I mrsuhha or provincial manager Anandrdv Bhikdji of the Bdstia 
' family lived at Bagalkot and built a palace, the rains of whoso 
river front still face the sub^i visional offices. In 1810 PeshVa 
Bdjirdv handed the district to Nilkanthrdv sarsuhheddr who held 
Bdgalkot fort with a garrison till General Munro took it on the 
22nd of February 1818. * Under the Peshwds Bdgalkot had a mint 
which was not abolished till 1 835. 
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r In 1842 a committee of inspection described Bdgalkot fort as an 
Oblong square to the west and the north-west of the town about 
^860 yards long by 300 broad. The defences consisted of bastions 
ai irregular distances joined by curtaitfs and strengthened with 
stone and mud ramparts twenty to thirty feet high and five to 
fifteen feet broad. Except on the north where the curtains were 
twenty-seven to thirty-five feet high and the ramparts five to 
eighteen feet broad the works ipere surrounded by an irregular 
ditch ten to thirty feet deep and thirty to fifty feet broad. The 


^ BcfbdlB are given above up. 468-68, 

*Aooc»^g to a local tradition thepreaent town waa bnilt by a MnsalBiSn on asfto 
granted to bun tor kilUng a tiger, ana was tberefore called BAgttur or the Tiger dty. 
X^der Ibrihiin AdilahAli (1650-1626) Asaf Khin, his lieutenant in the aottthem 
provinoeB, lived at Btgalkot Afterwards the distriet was tfioed under JtoUsl 
KhSntheNawibof SAvaaiir,towiinltii8tor ofBijdjj^r. Abontfi# toim the ||f||paF 
kmg is said to have meenled the town tolds dgnghter Balngiyh BQd m 
oinaineiit moiMv siidti^ Blitodiluitor toe bangle fort k believed tote 

QMrraptod to Bigalket. « rffni-w a^u n. ISS.lg}. 
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entrance to the fort was by three gateways on the sooth and two 
on the north all flanked by ruinous mud defences. The water- 
supply was ample from a large well. 

Balgalgot has three markets an old market and two Jain and 
Ling^at markets. The Hale Pyatti or old market is as old as the fort. 
The tbpn market was built during the rule of the Sdvanur Nawdbs 
(lG64-175&X:e^ in 1791 in eonsequence of a quarrel with the Jains 
the Ling^yaM^ built a third market. The Kaul peth was built on 
land granted ou lease^by Anandr&v B&stia. The Oopdlpur suburb^ 
now called Harelip was peopled in 1835^ and, in 1856, Kdv Bahddui 
Tirmalr&y Sadar Amin^ now a pensioned Small Cause Court Judge 
at DhdrwAr, founded the Vyankatipur market naming it after hia 
father. The town has a Jama mosque, temples of Ambdbai, 
Anandeshyar,Basvanna,Datt&traya,Kottappa,B^e8hvar,yyankate8fa, 
and Yallaya.^ All of these buildings are modem and without 
architectural interest. Some of them contain debased and indecent 
sculptures. Of seyeral fine wells one in a mango grove outside 
the town contains sculptures, and in a gallery over the supporting 
arch is a shrine of Hanumant with an inscription in Devn^gari. 
Hand-loom weaving, especially turban weaving, for which Bdgalkot 
was formerly famous has now fallen off. Still Bdfl|lkot is the 
largest trade centre in the district. It has 225 traders of whom 
about 100 are Liugd.yats, twenty-five each Brahmans Mdrw^r Y^nis 
and Miisalm^ns, ten each Cutch Bhatids Gujar&t Vdnis and Yaishya 
Yfinis, and twenty weavers and dyers. Their capitals vary from 
£500 to £20,000 (Bs. 5000 - 2,00,000). More than three-fourths 
of the traders are independent and the rest a];p agents of Sholdpur 
and M&rw&r merchants. The chief imports are silk, machine-spun 
yarn, European cloth, and gold silver and pearls from Bombay, 
safflower cochineal and indigo from Bombay and Tddpatri in 
Madras, and groceries from Athni Kolhapur and Sholdpur. The 
chief export is cotton to Athni Yengnrla and Bombay. With the 
opening (Ist August 1884) of the railway station the trade of 
Bagalkot is likely to increase. Besides the sub-divisional revenue 
and police offices B4galkot has a municipality, dispensary, subordinate 
judo’s court, fourteen schools, a library, and a large upper storeyed 
Collector’s bungalow about three-quai^rs of a mile to the west of 
the town. The municipality which was established in 1865, had in 
1882-83 an income of £1106 (Bs. 11,060) chiefly raised from 
octroi and a house tax and an expenditure of £1017 (Bs. 10,170) 
chiefly incurred in works, roads, and medical relief. The dispensary 
was opened in 1867. In 1882 it treated fifty-three in-patients and 
6553 out-))atients at a cost of £203 (Bs. 2030). Of fourteen schools 
six are Government and eight private. 

Ba'geva'di, about twenty-five miles south-east of Bij&pnr, with 
in 1872 a population of 8672 and in 1881 of 4615 is the he^-quarters 


> AmbAb&t ia Diirga ; Anandeahvar is Shiv the Lord of ; Baavuma ia Shiv’a 
hull or Nandi ; DaMtraya waa a BrtSanan aaint in whom Brahma Vishnu and 
Shiv ea^ooially Viahnu were incarnate ; Kottappa ia a local name of Shiv ; Vyankatoah 
ia Vishnu ; and Y allava is probably the wife of mo aage Koahtraya. The Anandeahvar 
temple waa built by Anandr^y E&atia. 
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of a sab-diviaien with rereone and police o£5cea and a dispeneaiy. 
According to one account B&gevddi is the birth-place of Buav the 
founder or reviver of the Ling&yat faith.^ The temple of Baseshvar 

hasahallormandajpttsedaaareat-hoase and four shnnw of Gaiq|atf, 
Sangameshvar, Mallik&rjun, and Baseshvar. The GNuipe^i 
contains an inscribed stona The temple &ces south, haa Jain^]|^K||M 
on the lintel and finely carved doorkeepers. In the im^Uor moml^ 
is a well which is now closed. The shrine of BalSd^an haa a 
spire. The image of M&rati outside the townijis old but we tem{^ 
is modern. In a new temple of Anantshayan the object of worship 
is a finely carved stone with figures of Bdriyan and the t^ 
incarnations or avatdrt ofYishnn, said to be ancient, and to have 
been discovered buried in a carpenter’s shop a few feam am. 
On the margin of a new well is a modern temple of Vith<»a 
containing figures of Kddha Bukhmini and Vithoba. The 
B^meshvar temple is old in the Jain style and facesosouth. One 
shrine is closed and the other two shrines contain Unga. ^Hie hall 
has four square pillars. The temple is used by Smdrt Brihmana. 
Two doorways are the only trace of two mosques. Of the chief wells 
one named Basvanna is said to be of the same age as the Basvanna 
temple. TJie Sdrang well near the Sdrang monastery ^s an 
inscribed stone near the steps of the well and another in the 
monastery. Thedispensaty was established in 1879. In 1882-83 it 
treated thirty-three in-patients and 1859 out-patients at a cost of £62 
(Bs. 620). 

Bdgevddi is said to have formerly been called Nilgiri Pattan and 
afterwards B5godi. The sound of the name has given rise to a legend 
that a Brdhman woman was returning from a field with a bent ear 
}r idg hodi of jvdri in the folds of her robe. Near the site of thb 
present temple of Basvanna the ear became so heavy that 
sroman had to drop it. It. grew into a bull which increased in size 
before the amazed villagers, who worshipped it and enshrined it as 
Shri Baseshvar. Another account derives the name from a fi^ht 
letween the two Basvannas of Knntoji® and Bigev^i, in which 
>he horn or hodi of Basvanna was bent bag and the leg of ^the 
Bluntoji bull was injured. 

Basarkody’ a small village of 1484 people, six miles north-west of 
14nddobih4l, has a Jain temple, said to have been built by Jakhan- 
ichfirya, two Shaivite temples of Mallik^ijuu and Kurlingndi, and 
iwo inscribed stones. I'he Mallikirjnn temple is said to have been 
railt about 1760 and the Murlingudi or Three-ling temple is said 
o ^ve been built by one Kddgaunda Hachappa about 1805i 

Belubbi, two miles east of Jainipur and abonttweniy-tbree miles 
lorth-west of B4galkot, is a small village on the Krishna^ with in 
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> DotaOs aM siven above aader Hiito^, 890-391* * See bt^w K.iiiitojL 

* Baearkodie said to take its name from its being the site of the tradMonal oomb^ 
etween the Baevaanae ofBSgevSdi and Knatoji when the hom of the BigevSS: 
lasranna wee broken. * * 
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1881 a population of 912. The village haa a temple of Malesvdm^ 
a deified saint. In the temple on a raised platlonn is a coppeii^ 
^mage.of the saint and beneath the platform is a recess containing 
a Ung. The temple has no hall or mamdap. The spire is octagonal 
and the roof is of the cnt*corner dome pattern. The temple has 
thirty-six square pOlars mth no sculptnres. The shrine has a plain 
lintel. • • . 

BelUTj nine miles south-east of Bdddmi, is a large village with 
in 18S1 a popnlatiod of 1595. The village has an old fort and a 
temple of M4rnti called Belarappa after whom the village is said to 
have been named. In the fort partly underground and not now 
worshipped is a large Jakhanich^ya temple of N&riyan with fifty 
round and square sculptured pillars and an inscription (5' 1 x 1 ' 9^") 
dated 8hoJt 944 (a.d. 1022) o^ the Western Ghdlukya king Jaysinh 
Jagadekmalla and his sister Akk4devi. The shrine contains three-feet 
high standing images of Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiv. All the images 
are finely carved and stand in a row on a bathing trough. Over 
the entrance door is a figure of Ganpati and of Lakshmi with 
elephants on the slirine lintel. In front of a modem temple of 
Hanumant in the fort is a Western Chdlukya inscription in Old 
K4narese characters. Except the date Slwk 968 (A.n. 1 04^1) most of it * 
is too worn to bo read. On a neighbouring hill is a temple of Yellama. 
Near the Belurappa M^irnti’s temple is the village Peth which was first 
peopled about 1780 when the people of Jalihdl about a mile south 
of Belur fled from the tyranny of their deaai. The village has 
some waistcloth-weavers, shoemakers, and potters. 

Bevur village, about ten miles oast of Bdgalkot, with in 1881 a 
population of 1793, has three old temples of Edlikdbhavdni 
mrdyandev and Bameshvar. The B^meshvar temple which is of 
moderate size, is adorned with sculpture. The village has an 
inscription in Bdnarese characters dated 1072 (a.d. 1150) and 
belonging to the Western Chtilukya king Trailokyamalla III. 
(1150- 1162). 

Bhairaninatti, with in 1881 apopulation of 265, isasmall village 
six ^iles east of Bdgalkot. The village has a modem temple of 
M&ruti small and of no interest, and two inscriptions onp dated ShaJe 
911 for 912 (a.d. ^0) in the reign of the first Western Cbilukya 
king Tailall. (973-997,).and another dated Sheik 956 (a.d.1033) in the 
reign of the Sinda chiefs Ndgfiditya and Sevya who were nnderlords 
of the Western Chdlukya king Jaysinh 111. (1018-1042).^ 

Bilgi| twelve miles north-west of B4g^kot, is the head- 
quarters of the Bilgi petty division, with in 1881 a population of 
8454. The chief objects of interest in and.about the town are 
ponds and temples from two to three hundred vears old About 
200 yards from the north gate of the town is Gie Arettinbhdvi or the 
Bix Bullock Wdl fifty yards long by twenty-five broad and forty-six 


V * fleet’s KAnanseBjnsitie^ 41, 43, 97. 










